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Thx  following  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  in  accordanoe  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  which  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  three  years.  A  brief  oral 
ooune  has  been  added,  and  under  each  grade,  general  directions  to  teach- 
ers are  given.  These  directions  are  given  with  the  view  of  making  uni- 
form the  system  of  instruction  in  the  several  schools,  and  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  inexperienced  teachers.  It  is  not, 
however,  expected  that  all  teachers  will  follow  precisely  the  same  methods 
of  instruction.  That  system  of  teaching  is  the  best,  which  produces  the 
best  results,  and  it  is  by  these  that  its  merits  must  be  measured. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  works  on  education.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred by  the  teacher  that  all  that  is  found  in  these  works,  is  endorsed  as 
being  sound  and  philosophical,  and  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  put  into 
practice.  But  they  do  contain,  at  least,  many  valuable  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, and  it  is  to  these  that  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  directed. 

C.  D.  IiA.WBBNOE, 

Xashyillb,  Sept.,  1869.  Superintendent. 
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FIBBT   GBADE. 

Heading. — From  Blackboard,  Cards,  and  Primer. 

Spelling. — All  words  used  in  reading  lessons ;  words  in 
which  each  letter  represents  a  simple  elementary  sound, 
are  to  be  spelled  by  sound  as  well  as  by  letter. 

Arithmetic. — ^Reading  and  writing  numbers,  in  the 
Arabic  Notation,  to  100,  and  in  the  Roman  Notation,  to 
20;  Addition  and  Subtraction  taught  by  means  of  the 
Niiineral  Frame  and  objects,  till  the  child  can  perform 
rapidly  and  accurately  the  yarious  examples  that  may  be 
made  by  combining  the  numbers  from  1  to  5,  inclusive, 
and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  50.     Counting  to  100. 

Printing  and  Writing. — All  the  spelling  lessons,  and 
such  of  the  reading  lessons  as  the  teacher  may  assign, 
shall  be  printed  or  written  on  the  slate. 

Physical  Exercises. — Not  less  than  six  times  a  day, 
each  exercise  being  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Drawing  on  the  slate ;  combinations  with  four  lines, 
and  imitation  of  simple  forms,  letters,  figures,  etc. 

Singing^  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  each  exercise  from 
three  to  five  minutes. 

Oral  Lessons  on  domestic  animals,  and  on  common 
objects,  with  reference  to  their  form,  size,  color,  weight, 
and  more  observable  properties;  "First  Step''  lessons 


on  color,  as  given  in  ''  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary 
Instruction." 

Morals  and  manners. 

Directions  to  Teachers. 

Spelling  and  Reading — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  prin- 
cipally taught,  during  the  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
by  means  of  the  black-board  and  such  cards  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  reading,  as  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Board.  They  must  be  taught  to  call  at  sight,  and  to 
spell,  orally  or  by  sound,  all  words  found  in  their  reading 
lessons ;  and  they  must  be  able  to  read  such  sentences  as 
may  be  formed  from  them.  In  conducting  a  recitation  in 
reading,  the  teacher  must  not  permit  her  pupils  to  at- 
tempt the  reading  of  the  lesson  till  they  can  call,  at 
sight,  all  the  words  which  it  contains.  In  teaching  read- 
ing, the  word-method  will  be  adopted,  and  followed  by 
the  spelling-method.  Every  lesson  must  be  read  under- 
standingly  and  with  the  proper  expression.  A.  fluent  and 
decided  manner,  as  opposed  to  a  drawling  one,  should 
characterize  the  reading  of  each  pupil. 

While  the  pupils  are  learning  to  read  sentences  formed 
from  words  selected  from  the  primer,  they  should  not 
have  the  book,  but  learn  the  words  as  they  are  printed 
by  the  teacher.  When  they  can  call,  at  sight,  the  words 
of  a  sentence,  the  teacher  must  then  read  it,  and  call 
upon  the  children  to  imitate  her  reading  in  tone  and 
manner.  At  first,  their  reading  should  be  so  slow  that 
there  is  a  pause  between  each  word,  in  order  that  the 
habit  of  distinct  articulation  may  be  formed,  and  that  of 
slurring  one  word  with  another,  avoided.  After  a  few 
weeks,  this  pause  may  be  gradually  diminished,  till  the 
children  can,  by  following  the  example  of  the  teacher. 


properly  read  a  sentence.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  matter  of  pronouncing  distinctly  conjunc- 
tions and  prepositions.  Thus,  the  pupil  should  not  be 
permitted  to  read  the  sejitence,  ^'Thedogand  the  horse 
run,"  as  though  it  were  printed,  ''The  dog'n  th'  orse  run." 
Short  and  simple  sentences  must  be  read  well,  before 
longer  and  more  difficult  ones  are  attempted. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  each  reading  lesson  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  the  pupils,  and  arousing  and  develdp- 
ing  their  powers  of  observation,  perception,  comparison, 
etc.,  it  is  well  to  connect,  with  each  reading  lesson,  an  ohject 
lessoHj  and  teachers  should  make  especial  preparation  for 
every  lesson  of  this  kind.  To  this  end  they  must  carefully 
study  standard  works  on  elementary  instruction,  and 
make  demands  on  yarious  sources  of  information.  In 
giving  the  object  lessons,  the  ability  to  draw  well,  is  ol 
the  greatest  importance.  In  placing  drawings,  etc.,  on 
the  board,  every  thing  should  be  well  and  n^a^Zy  executed. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  idea  of  number  must  be  woU  de- 
veloped by  means  of  objects.  Use  some  objects,  as  small 
sticks  of  the  size  of  matches,  in  explaining  the  local  values 
of  figures,  and  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  For  this 
purpose,  a  portion  of  the  sticks  may  be  tied  into  bunches 
of  ten  each.  For  particular  instruction  on  this  point,  see 
Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

In  teaching  addition  and  subtraction,  the  pupil  must 
first  be  taught  to  count  with  rapidity,  backward  and 
forward,  by  single  units,  and  then  by  twos,  by  threes,  up 
to  fives,  beginning  with  different  numbers.  For  example, 
commence  with  2  and  add  3,  thus:  2,  5,  8, 11,  14, 17,  etc.; 
or  commencing  with  17,  subtract  3,  successively,  thus : 
17, 14, 11,  8,  5,  2.  What  is  called  the  spelling  process  in 
addition  and  subtraction,  should  not  be  allowed.  In  ad- 
ding we  should  not  say,  two  and  three  make  five^  and  five 


and  three  make  eighty  but  we  should  say  twOjfivej  eighty 
eleven^  ^ourteen^  seventeen.  If  the  pupil,  at  first,  should 
}iaye  difficulty,  let  him  have  time,  but  never  allow  any 
reiteration. 

Writing. — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  write 
on  their  slates,  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  all  the  words  in 
their  reading  lessons. 

Drawing. — ^The  exercises  in  drawing  should  be  of  the 
most  simple  character.  In  addition  to  "First  Step"  les- 
sons in  Inyentive  Drawing,  as  found  in  Sheldon's  Manual 
of  Elementary  Instruction,  teachers  may  use  Demcker's 
Drawing,  Part  I.  The  lessons  in  drawing  should  be  as 
definite,  and  as  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils,  as  those  in  any  other  study. 

Oral  Instruction. — Every  teacher  must  thoroughly  pre- 
pare herself  to  instruct  her  pupils  on  such  points  as  are 
mentioned  under  this  head.  Much  of  her  success  and  re- 
putation as  a  teacher  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
educational  works,  particularly  those  on  elementary  in- 
struction, is  essential.  In  addition  to  these,  standard 
works  on  history,  science,  biography,  and  books  of  travel, 
can  be  made  very  useful.  *  These  will  supply  the  teacher 
with  a  thousand  hints,  anecdotes,  incidents,  etc.,  that  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  the  class  room.  The  instruction 
should,  for  the  most  part,  be  incidental  to  the  work  of  the 
grade.  In  giving  lessons  on  the  domestic  animals,  only 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  are  to  be  touched  upon, 
such  as  size,  food,  habits,  uses,  history,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  prepare  herself  for  giving  these  lessons  by  the  study 
of  natural  history.    The  instruction  should  be  frequently 

enlivened  by  short  and  pertinent  anecdotes. 

The  children  must  be  taught  to  name  the  five  senses 
and  give  their  uses.    The  use   and  importance  of  the 


sense  of  sight  may  be  shown  them,  by  telling  them  how 
the  blind  learn  to  read.  In  this  connection,  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  should  be  excited.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  out  a  great  many  things  by  means  of 
their  senses    Never  tell  them  what  they  already  know, 

or  what  they  can  be  led  to  find  out  by  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation. 

Morals  and  Manners. — ^Teachers  shall  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  good  morals  and  good 
manners.  This  may  be  done  by  leading  the  children  to 
do  kind  acts  and  to  observe  true  politeness  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  their  teachers.  In  this 
way,  kindness  and  politeness  will  become  fixed  habits. 
Pertinent  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
love  for  parents,  respect  for  the  aged,  etc.,  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  moral  instruction  of  children. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  pupils  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness. 
They  should  be  taught  that  whispering  in  the  presence 
of  others,  is  an  evidence  of  poor  breeding,  and  that  they 
can  no  more  violate  such  a  rule,  in  the  school-room,  than 
in  the  private  parlor.  To  remain  silent  or  shake  the 
head  when  a  question  is  asked,  to  laugh  at  the  mistakes  of 
others,  to  exhibit  temper  when*  a  failure  is  made  in  a  re- 
citation, to  interrupt  others  in  conversation,  and  to  con- 
sult self-interest  rather  than  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others,  are  among  the  more  common  evidences  of  the 
want  of  true  politeness  and  courtesy.  Let  the  children 
be  taught  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  unto  them.  This  rule  is  the  basis  of  politeness  and 
christian  morals,  and  the  teacher  must  improve  every 
opportunity  for  its  inculcation. 

All  reproofs  for  misconduct  of  children,  should  be  made 
in  the  true  spirit  of  kindness.  Firmness  is  often  neces- 
sary in  reproving  them,  but  it  should  always  be  tempered 
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Tbs  following  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  in  accord anoe  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  which  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  three  years.  A  brief  oral 
course  has  been  added,  and  under  each  grade,  general  directions  to  teach- 
ers are  given.  These  directions  are  given  with  the  view  of  making  uni- 
form  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  several  schools,  and  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  inexperienced  teachers.  It  is  not, 
however,  expected  that  all  teachers  wiU  follow  precisely  the  same  methods 
of  instruction.  That  system  of  teaching  is  the  best,  which  produces  the 
best  results,  and  it  is  by  these  that  its  merits  must  be  measured. 

Reference  is  fluently  made  to  worlcs  on  education.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred by  the  teacher  that  all  that  is  found  in  these  works,  is  endorsed  as 
being  sound  and  philosophical,  and  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  put  into 
practice.  But  they  do  contain,  at  least,  many  valuable  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, and  it  is  to  these  that  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  directed. 

C.  D.  IiA.WBENOB, 

Xashtiixe,  Sept.,  1869.  Superintendent. 
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FIRST   GBADS. 

Reading. — ^From  Blackboard,  Cards,  and  Primer. 

Spelling. — AH  words  used  in  reading  lessons ;  words  in 
which  each  letter  represents  a  simple  elementary  sound, 
are  to  be  spelled  by  sound  as  well  as  by  letter. 

Arithmetic. — ^Beading  and  writing  numbers,  in  the 
Arabic  Notation,  to  100,  and  in  the  Koman  Notation,  to 
20;  Addition  and  Subtraction  taught  by  means  of  the 
Numeral  Frame  and  objects,  till  the  child  can  perform 
rapidly  and  accurately  the  various  examples  that  may  be 
made  by  combining  the  numbers  from  1  to  5,  inclusive, 
and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  50.     Counting  to  100. 

Printing  and  Writing. — All  the  spelling  lessons,  and 
such  of  the  reading  lessons  as  the  teacher  may  assign, 
shall  be  printed  or  written  on  the  slate. 

Physical  Exercises. — Not  less  than  six  times  a  day, 
each  exercise  being  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Drawing  on  the  slate ;  combinations  with  four  lines, 
and  imitation  of  simple  forms,  letters,  figures,  etc. 

Singing^  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  each  exercise  from 
three  to  five  minutes. 

Oral  Lessons  on  domestic  animals,  and  on  common 
objects,  with  reference  to  their  form,  size,  color,  weight, 
and  more  observable  properties;  "First  Step"  lessons 


Dn  color,  as  given  in  <' Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementarjr 
Instruction." 

Morals  and  manners. 

Directions  to  Teachers. 

Spelling  and  Reading — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  prin- 
cipally taught,  during  the  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
by  means  of  the  black-board  and  Huch  cards  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  reading,  as  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Board.  They  must  be  taught  to  call  at  sight,  and  to 
spell,  orally  or  by  sound,  all  words  found  in  their  reading 
lessons  ;  and  they  must  be  able  to  read  such  sentences  as 
may  be  formed  from  them.  In  conducting  a  recitation  in 
reading,  the  teacher  must  not  permit  her  pupils  to  at- 
tempt the  reading  of  the  lesson  till  they  can  call,  at 
sight,  all  the  words  which  it  contains.  In  teaching  read- 
ing, the  word-method  will  be  adopted,  and  followed  by 
the  spelling-method.  Every  lesson  must  be  read  under- 
standingly  and  with  the  proper  expression.  A  fluent  and 
decided  manner,  as  opposed  to  a  drawling  one,  should 
characterize  the  reading  of  each  pupil. 

While  the  pupils  are  learning  to  read  sentences  formed 
from  words  selected  from  the  primer,  they  should  not 
have  the  book,  but  learn  the  words  as  they  are  printed 
by  the  teacher.  When  they  can  call,  at  sight,  the  words 
of  a  sentence,  the  teacher  must  then  read  it,  and  call 
upon  the  children  to  imitate  her  reading  in  tone  and 
manner.  At  first,  their  reading  should  be  so  slow  that 
there  is  a  pause  between  each  word,  in  order  that  the 
habit  of  distinct  articulation  may  be  formed,  and  that  of 
slurring  one  word  with  another,  avoided.  After  a  few 
weeks,  this  pause  may  be  gradually  diminished,  till  the 
children  can,  by  following  the  example  of  the  teacher, 


properly  read  a  sentence.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  matter  of  pronouncing  distinctly  conjunc- 
tions and  prepositions.  Thus,  the  pupil  should  not  be 
permitted  to  read  the  sejitence,  ^^The  dog  and  the  horse 
ran,"  as  though  it  were  printed,  '^The  dog'n  th'  orse  run." 
Short  and  simple  sentences  must  be  read  well,  before 
longer  and  more  difficult  ones  are  attempted. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  each  reading  lesson  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  the  pupils,  and  arousing  and  develop- 
ing their  powers  of  observation,  perception,  comparison, 
etc.,  it  is  well  to  connect,  with  each  reading  lesson,  an  object 
lesson^  and  teachers  should  make  especial  preparation  for 
every  lesson  of  this  kind.  To  this  end  they  must  carefully 
study  standard  works  on  elementary  instruction,  and 
make  demands  on  various  sources  of  information.  In 
giving  the  object  lessons,  the  ability  to  draw  well,  is  ol 
the  greatest  importance.  In  placing  drawings,  etc.,  on 
the  board,  every  thing  should  be  well  and  n^ti^^^^  executed. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  idea  of  number  must  be  wjU  de- 
veloped by  means  of  objects.  Use  some  objects,  as  small 
sticks  of  the  size  of  matches,  in  explaining  the  local  values 
of  figures,  and  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  For  this 
purpose,  a  portion  of  the  sticks  may  be  tied  into  bunches 
of  ten  each.  For  particular  instruction  on  this  point,  see 
Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

In  teaching  addition  and  subtraction,  the  pupil  must 
first  be  taught  to  count  with  rapidity,  backward  and 
forward,  by  single  units,  and  then  by  twos,  by  threes,  up 
to  fives,  beginning  with  diflFerent  numbers.  For  example, 
commence  with  2  and  add  3,  thus:  2,  5,  8, 11,  14,  17,  etc.; 
or  commencing  with  17,  subtract  3,  successively,  thus : 
17, 14, 11,  8,  5,  2.  What  is  called  the  spelling  process  in 
addition  and  subtraction,  should  not  be  allowed.  In  ad- 
ding we  should  not  say,  two  and  three  makefve^  and  Jive 


and  three  make  eighty  but  we  should  say  iwo^Jlve^  eighty 
eleven^  fourteen^  seventeen.  If  the  pupil,  at  first,  should 
}iave  difficulty,  let  him  have  time,  but  never  allow  any 
reiteration. 

Writing. — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to 'write 
on  their  slates,  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  all  the  words  in 
their  reading  lessons. 

Drawing. — ^The  exercises  in  drawing  should  be  of  the 
most  simple  character.  In  addition  to  "First  Step"  les- 
sons in  Inventive  Drawing,  as  found  in  Sheldon's  Manual 
of  Elementary  Instruction,  teachers  may  use  Demcker's 
Drawing,  Part  I.  The  lessons  in  drawing  should  be  as 
definite,  and  as  thoroughly  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils,  as  those  in  any  other  study. 

Oral  Instruction. — Every  teacher  must  thoroughly  pre- 
pare herself  to  instruct  her  pupils  on  such  points  as  are 
mentioned  under  this  head.  Much  of  her  success  and  re- 
putation as  a  teacher  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
educational  works,  particularly  those  on  elementary  in- 
struction, is  essential.  In  addition  to  these,  standard 
works  on  history,  science,  biography,  and  books  of  travel, 
can  be  made  very  useful.  •  These  will  supply  the  teacher 
with  a  thousand  hints,  anecdotes,  incidents,  etc.,  that  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  the  class  room.  The  instruction 
should,  for  the  most  part,  be  incidental  to  the  work  of  the 
grade.  In  giving  lessons  on  the  domestic  animals,  only 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  are  to  be  touched  upon, 
such  as  size,  food,  habits,  uses,  history,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  prepare  herself  for  giving  these  lessons  by  the  study 
of  natural  history.    The  instruction  should  be  frequently 

enlivened  by  short  and  pertinent  anecdotes. 

The  children  must  be  taught  to  name  the  five  senses 
and  give  their  uses.    The  use   and  importance  of  the 


sense  of  sight  may  be  shown  them,  by  telling  them  how 
the  blind  learn  to  read.  In  this  connection,  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  should  be  excited.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  find  out  a  great  many  things  by  means  of 
their  senses  Never  tell  them  what  they  already  know, 
or  what  they  can  be  led  to  find  out  by  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation. 

Morals  and  Manners. — ^Teachers  shall  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  good  morals  and  good 
manners.  This  may  be  done  by  leading  the  children  to 
do  kind  acts  and  to  observe  true  politeness  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  their  teachers.  In  this 
way,  kindness  and  politeness  will  become  fixed  habits. 
Pertinent  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
love  for  parents,  respect  for  the  aged,  etc.,  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  moral  instruction  of  children. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  pupils  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness. 
They  should  be  taught  that  whispering  in  the  presence 
of  others,  is  an  evidence  of  poor  breeding,  and  that  they 
can  no  more  violate  such  a  rule,  in  the  school-room,  than 
in  the  private  parlor.  To  remain  silent  or  shake  the 
head  when  a  question  is  asked,  to  laugh  at  the  mistakes  of 
others,  to  exhibit  temper  when*  a  failure  is  made  in  a  re- 
citation, to  interrupt  others  in  conversation,  and  to  con> 
suit  self-interest  rather  than  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others,  are  among  the  more  common  evidences  of  the 
want  of  true  politeness  and  courtesy.  Let  the  children 
he  taught  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  onto  them.  This  rule  is  the  basis  of  politeness  and 
christian  morals,  and  the  teacher  must  improve  every 
opportunity  for  its  inculcation. 

All  reproofs  for  misconduct  of  children,  should  be  made 
in  the  true  spirit  of  kindness.  Firmness  is  often  neces- 
sary in  reproving  them,  but  it  should  always  be  tempered 
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by  something  like  maternal  affection.  In  making  these 
reproofs,  the  teacher  should  be  especially  careful  to  make 
no  reflections  on  home  training.  This,  in  many  instances 
may  be  bad,  but  it  is  very  wrong  to  thus  weaken  parental 
authority,  and  injure  the  child's  feelings. 

In  instructing  pupils  in  morals,  teachers  will  find  much 
aid  in  such  works  as  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons  and  Hall's 
Manual  of  Morals,  in  which  the  teaching  is  mainly  by 
examples.  The  subject  of  morals  can  hardly  be  taught 
to  children  by  precept ;  they  must  have  example. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — First  Reader  read  and  review- 
ed, with  particular  attention  to  punctuation.  Daily  drill 
on  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

Arithmetic. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  in  the 
Arabic  Notation,  to  1000,  and  in  tne  Roman,  to  100.  Ad- 
dition and  Subtraction  taught  so  that  the  pupils  can  per- 
form rapidly  and  accurately  the  various  examples  that 
may  be  made  by  combining  numbers  from  1  to  100, 
inclusive,  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  500. 

Writing. — ^The  children  shall  be  taught  to  make  the 
script  letters  and  to  write,  on  their  slates,  all  the  words 
in  their  spelling  lessons. 

Drawing. — ^The  drawing  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
oblique  lines  shall  be  taught;  the  square,  the  rectangle, 
and  figures  composed  of  these  figures.  The  pupils  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  build  up  designs  of  their  own.  Two  or 
more  exercises  a  day. 

Composition. — ^Writing  down  of  such  simple  sentences 
as  are  formed  orally  by  the  pupils,  with  careful  attention 
to  the  spelling  of  the  words  employed,  the  use  of  the 
period,  and  the  legibility  of  the  writing ;  to  be  made  a 
daily  exercise. 


Singing. 

Physical  JSxercises. — ^Not  less  than  five  times  a  day, 
each  exercise  being  ftom  three  to  five  minutes. 

Oral  Instruction. — Lessons  on  tints  and  shades ;  prim- 
ary and  secondary  colors  distinguished;  animals — 
the  elephant,  camel,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  monkey,  gorilla, 
bear,  whale,  rhinoceros,  ostrich,  wolf,  walrus;  divisions 
of  time  and  their  names ;  plants  and  vegetables ;  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Morals  and  manners. 


Directions  to   Teachers. 

Spelling. — All  the  spelling  lessons  should  be  neatly 
written  or  printed  by  the  pupils,  on  their  slates,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  read  them  from  their  slates.  They 
must  be  taught  to  spell  by  letter  any  words  in  the  read- 
ing lessons  or  spelling  columns  of  their  Header ;  and  by 
sound,  such  of  these  words  as  do  not  have  difficult  com- 
binations of  consonant  sounds.  Every  child  must  be 
able  to  spell  and  write  his  own  liame ;  the  name  of  the 
city  and  state ;  days  of  the  week ;  and  months  of  the 
year. 

Reading. — ^The  pupils  must  be  taught  to  point  out  and 
explain  the  terms,  title page^  table  of  contents^  leaf  page 
margin^  frontispiece^  heading  or  title. 

The  book  must  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  having  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  on  the  face  of  the  book,  and  the 
other  fingers  on  the  back.  The  position  of  the  book 
should  be  such,  that  the  face  of  the  pupil  can  be  distinct- 
ly seen  by  the  teacher,  and  that  of  the  pupil  should  be 

The  directions  that  were  given,  in  the  Pirst  Grade, 
must  be  followed  in  this  grade.  Pupils  must  be  taught  to 
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read  fluently,  distinctly,  and  with  the  proper  expression, 
any  lesson  in  their  Reader. 

Arithmetic. — Here,  the  directions  given  in  the  First 
Grade  should  be  followed.  The  teacher  should  contiaue 
to  use  objects  in  her  lessons,  till  the  pupil's  conceptions 
of  numbers  are  correct,  clear  and  well  defined. 

The  teacher  must  form  many  examples,  as  exercises  for 
her  pupils,  in  addition  and  subtraction,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  the  necessary  facility  in  these  operations. 
These  should  gradually  increase  in  difficulty  throughout 
the  grade.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  form  their 
own  examples,  and  then  proceed  to  find  the  required  re- 
sult. As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  examples  needed, 
take  the  following : 

Mental  Exercises. 

3+4+17—  ?     17—4+6+3+1—  ?     100—43+5— ! 

Written  Exercises. 

143  241  468  421 
10  46  123  45 
42         83        


Dif.        Dif. 

Sum.       Sum. 

Children  must  be  taught  so  that  they  can  perform  such 
examples  as  these  understandingly,  and  with  neatness 
and  accuracy.  Every  lesson  must  be  carefully  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  and  of  such  extent  and  kind  that  it  can 
be  mastered  by  a  fair  expenditure  of  effort. 

Writing. — ^The  children  shall  be  taught  to  make  the 
script  letters  of  the  proper  form  and  slope,  and  how  to 
Jiold  the  pencil  in  making  such  letters.  The  exercise 
must  be  simultaneous,  and  conducted  with  care  and  sys- 
tem. Each  pupil  must  be  taught  to  write  his  own  name, 
pind  to  use,  in  writing  it,  the  proper  capital  letters. 

Drawing — ^In  drawing,  as  in  other  exercises,  definite 
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lessons  must  be  assigned,  and  the  exercises  must  be  con- 
dacted  with  the  same  degree  of  attention  and  system  as 
any  other.  Those  who  execute  their  work  well,  should  be 
stimulated  by  marks  of  credit,  and  those  who  make 
failures  by  reason  of  their  carelessness  or  indifference, 
should  receive  marks  of  error. 

Teachers  may  find  proper  material  for  their  lessons,  in 
^Second  Step  Lessons,"  in  ^^Inventive  Drawing,''  as  found 
in  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction.  See 
also,  Coe's  Drawing  Cards,  Demcker's  Drawing,  Part  11, 
and  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books. 

Composition. — Composition,  in  this  grade,  must  be  made 
a  daily  exercise.  The  material  for  composition  must  be 
taken  from  the  Oral  Lessons.  The  children  must  be 
taught  to  write  down  the  most  simple  sentences  that  are 
formed  orally  by  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers. 
See  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  for  hints  and  suggestions  on  this 
subject. 

Physical  I^ercise. — ^In  conducting  these  exercises,  all 
the  pupils  must  participate,  unless  they  are  excused  on 
the  ground  of  ill  health.  They  should  be  entered  into 
with  great  energy  and  activity.  No  appearance  of  slug- 
gishness on  the  part  of  any  pupil,  must  be  tolerated. 
That  the  pupils  may  take  the  proper  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises, the  teacher  must  always  lead  them.  Inexperienced 
teachers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  best  forms  for 
tnese  exercises,  can  learn  them  from  the  older  teachers ; 
they  may  also  get  valuable  hints  from  works  on  gymnas- 
tics. See,  also,  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  page  229.  It  is 
well  to  have  music  or  counting  accompany  the  exercises. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^In  giving  instruction  under  this 
head,  there  will  be  needed,  for  study  and  reference,  works 
on  elementary  instruction,  and  natural  history.      In  giv- 
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ing  lessons  on  colors,  the  teacher  may  consult  Calkin's 
Object  Lessons,  or  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  In- 
struction. 

Such  works  as  Hooker's  Natural  History,  and  Willson's 
Readers,  will  render  the  teacher  essential  service  in  pre- 
paring her  lessons  on  wild  animals.  A  good  Encyclope- 
dia will  also  be  very  useful.  Interesting  and  instructive 
annecdotes  should  be  given  at  each  lesson,  and  the  child- 
ren should  be  called  upon  to  reproduce  these  at  the  next 
lesson.  The  peculiar  form  of  each  animal,  and  its  re- 
semblance to  domestic  animals,  may  be  shown  by  means 
of  pictures. 

In  giving  the  lessons  on  the  division  of  time,  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  year,  the  months  and 
their  names,  the  day  and  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  seasons  and  the  names  of  the  months  in 
each.  They  should  also  be  taught  the  use  of  the  clock  in 
measuring  time. 

Tbe  lessons  on  plants  and  vegetables,  may  be  confined 
to  those  that  are  raised  in  the  house  and  garden.  The 
manner  of  growth,  size,  color,  form,  and  the  different 
parts  of  garden  vegetables,  should  be  described. 

The  children  should  be  so  taught  that  when  an  ordina- 
ry  object  is  presented  to  them,  they  can  readily  tell  to 
what  kingdom  it  belongs.  They  should  also  be  taught  to 
distinguish  animal  and  mineral  productions. 

Morals  and  Manners. — What  was  said  under  the  head 
of  morals  and  manners  in  the  first  grade,  is  applicable 
here. 


THIRD    GRADE. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader  read  and  re- 
viewed, with  strict  attention  to  definitions,  punctuation, 
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and  illustrations ;  spelling  by  sound  and  by  letter  all  the 
words  in  the  reading  lessons,  and  by  letter,  the  words  in 
the  Primary  Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  Numeration  completed ; 
review  of  the  Second  Grade  Course  ;  Multiplication  and 
Division  so  taught  that  the  pupil  can  multiply  and  divide 
by  all  numbers  from  1  to  15,  inclusive  ;  Juvenile  Mental 
Arithmetic  commenced  and  completed ;  daily  execises  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division ;  read- 
ing and  writing  proper  fractions  having  for  denominators, 
the  numbers,  2, 3,  4,  and  5. 

Writing. — Making  of  the  small  and  capital  letters  on 
the  slate,  in  the  script  form,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  slope,  the  manner  of  holding  the  pencil,  and  the 
proper  forms  of  the  letters.  At  least  one  exercise  each 
day. 

Drawing. — ^Review  of  the  Second  Grade  Course;  Demc- 
ker's  Drawing,  Part  III,  (for  the  teacher  only.)  Lessons 
from  Drawing  Cards,  that  may  be  accessible  to  the  teach- 
er; drawing  of  simple  maps ;  the  idea  of  form  and  ar- 
rangement developed  by  requiring  pupils  to  have  all 
slate  exercises  neatly  executed  and  arranged.  At  l^ast 
one  exercise  each  day. 

Composition. — A  daily  and  systematic  drill  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  simple  sentence,  witn  particular  atten- 
tion to  punctuation  and  spelling. 

Singing. 

First  Lessons  in  Geography  and  Local  History. — 
Lessons  on  place  or  position,  beginning  with  maps, 
drawn  by  the  teacher,  of  the  school  ground  and  the 
school  room;  the  points  of  the  compass  explained, 
and  their  use  pointed  out;  the  term  scale  fully  ex- 
plained, and  its  use  pointed  out  in  the  construction, 
by  the  children,  of  simple  maps  of  such  rooms,  yards. 
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grounds,  etc.,  as  they  are  familiar  with;  the  idea  of 
distance  developed  by  means  of  measuring  rods,  and  by 
references  to  known  distances  ;  an  outline  map  of  Ten- 
nessee to  be  drawn,  in  which  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  ten  important  towns,  are  located:  productions, 
climate,  and  system  of  drainage,  treated  of;  the  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  State 
to  be  dwelt  upon  till  the  children  are  familiar  with  them; 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  its  most  distinguished 
public  men.  First  Lessons  in  Geography  commenced  and 
completed. 

Physical  Exercises. — ^From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Trades,  tools,  and  materials ;  classi- 
fication of  animals ;  lessons  on  familiar  objects,  such  as 
water,  sugar,  bread,  orange,  cork,  sponge,  cotton,  etc. 

Morals  and  manners. 


Directions  to    Teachers. 

Spelling. — ^In  teaching  spelling,  the  teacher  must  see 
that  all  words  in  written  exercises,  are  correctly  spelled. 
These  corrections  should  be  made  by  the  pupils  It  is 
well  to  have  the  misspelled  words  correctly  written  on 
the  board  by  those  who  misspelled  them. 

In  assigning  lessons  in  the  Primary  Speller,  the  teach, 
er  should  correctly  pronounce  each  word  in  the  lesson,  and 
then  require  the  class  to  pronounce  it  in  concert  This 
method  will  aid  the  pupils  in  acquiring  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation, and  prevent  delay  and  mistakes  at  the  recitation. 

Pupils  must  be  required  to  pronounce  a  word  before 
spelling  it,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  make  two 
trials  in  spelling  a  word.     Whenever  a  pupil  fails  to 
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spell  a  word,  he  must  be  required  to  spell  it  correctly, 
before  the  close  of  the  recitation. 

Teachers  must  not  mispronounce  words  with  a  view  of 
aiding  pupils  in  spelling  them.  Thus,  in  the  word  stpw^ 
ratSj  a  in  the  second  syllable,  should  not  be  given  very 
distinctly  as  long  «,  so  that  the  pupil  may  not  make  the 
error  of  using  e  for  a.  Adhere  to  the  standard  pronuncia- 
tion. 

In  oral  spelling,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
proper  division  of  words  into  syllables,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example :  Sep,  sep,  a,  a,  sepa,  ratej  rate,  separate. 
There  should  be  no  deviation  from  this  rule.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  that  when  a  word  occupies  parts  of  two 
lines,  the  proper  place  for  its  division,  is  at  the  end  of 
one  of  its  syllables. 

As  the  habit  of  correct  spelling  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant one,  and  as  it  is  rarely  acquired  except  in  the  first 
years  of  a  child's  education,  teachers  should  insist  on 
thoroughness  in  this  exercise,  and  adopt  every  expedient 
for  securing  the  attention  and  interest  of  their  pupils  in 
their  spelling  lessons.  The  exercises  should  be  frequent- 
ly varied. 

In  oral  spelling,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  following  manner:  the  pupils  pronounce,  in 
concert,  the  word  given  by  the  teacher,  then  the 
scholars  severally  name,  one  by  one,  the  letters  in  their 
proper  order,  and  pronounce  the  syllables,  and  finally  the 
whole  class  pronounce  the  word. 

In  this  grade,  the  pupils  should  generally  be  required 
to  write  on  their  slates,  in  advance  of  the  recitation,  the 
speLing  lesson.  The  words  should  be  neatly  and  legibly 
written,  and  properly  arranged.  The  teacher  will  exam- 
ine thef  slates  and  point  out  the  errors.  The  lesson  may 
then  be  orally  spelled  by  the  pupils. 
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In  this,  and  in  subsequent  grades,  the  pupils  may  select 
words  for  each  other  to  spell.  In  making  these  selec- 
tions, they  should  be  confined  to  their  last  lessons  in  other 
studies.  The  scholar  at  the  head  of  the  class,  may  give 
the  second  U  word  to  spell,  and  the  second  may  give  one 
to  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  last  giving  a  word  to  the  first. 

Teachejs  should  pronounce  the  words  of  a  spelling  les- 
son, in  an  easy,  conversational  tone.  The  practice  that 
some  teachers  have  of  pronouncing  the  words  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  should  be  discarded.  Any  tendency  of  a 
teacher  to  speak  to  her  scholars  in  a  loud,  screeching 
tone,  should  be  checked,  for  such  a  tone  not  only  begets 
disorder,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  evidence, 
that  she  cannot  command  good  order. 

Reading, — ^The  directions  given  in  the  preceding  grades 
under  this  head,  are  applicable  here.  Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  read  with  such  distinctness  and  loudness  that 
they  can  be  easily  heard.  Teach  them  to  open  their 
mouths  when  they  read.  Low,  indistinct,  lifeless  reading, 
is  too  common  a  fault. 

Good  reading  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  good  talk- 
ing with  a  hook  in  hand.  If  the  pupil  reads  a  sentence 
in  what  is  often  called  a  school  tone^  require  him  to  re- 
peat it  without  the  book,  and  continue  to  thus  make  him 
repeat  it,  till  he  can  utter  it  in  an  easy,  conversational 
tone. 

It  is  not  well  to  perplex  young  children  with  too  many 
rules  for  reading.  The  most  important  and  invariable 
rule  is  that  which  requires  him  to  read  a  passage  so  as  to 
give  the  sense  of  the  author.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
thus  read,  it  must  he  understood.  This  involves  explana- 
tion and  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  When  a  roadin'g  lesson  is  as- 
signed, it  should  be  gone  over  carefully  by  the  teacher ; 
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and  all  historical,  or  other  allusions,  should  be  explained, 
providing  that  the  pupils  have  not,  at  their  command, 
the  sources  from  which  they  may  draw  such  information. 
They  should  be  required  to  study  every  lesson,  so  that 
ihey  can  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language.  This  rule 
should  be  strictly  observed.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  a  lesson  that  he  cannot  fully  understand. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  criticise  each  other.  When 
a  pupil  has  read  a  paragraph  or  piece,  the  other  members 
of  the  class  may  raise  their  h  ands,  if  they  have  noticed 
any  errors.  This  raising  of  hands  must  not  be  allowed 
during  the  progress  of  the  reading.  The  corrections  may 
embrace  pronunciation,  inflection,  expression,  tone,  em- 
phasis, quantity,  the  miscalling  of  words,  etc. 

In  concert  reading,  teachers  will  have  to  see  that  their 
pupils  do  not  form  the  habit  of  reading  in  a  sing-song, 
monotonous  tone.  In  various  concert  exercises,  includ- 
ing reading,  singing,  recitation  of  tables,  etc.,  pupils  are 
too  often  permi^tted  to  raise  their  voices  'through  all  the 
harsh  degrees  of  a  discordant  gamut  to  a  prolonged 
howl."  Frequently  they  are  allowed  or  encouraged  to 
make  so  much  noise  in  these  exercises,  that  teachers  and 
scholars  in  adjoining  rooms,  are  greatly  disturbed.  The 
voice  should  not,  in  concert  reading,  be  unduly  elevated, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  guarding  against 
measured,  monotonous,  and  unnatural  tones. 

Pupils  should  always  be  required  to  atand^  while  read- 
ing, in  an  easy  and  graceful  position.  The  shoulders 
should  be  set  back,  the  chest  protruded,  the  book  held  in 
the  left  hand,  and  every  eye  should  be  fixed  on  the  lesson. 

Teachers  must  make  every  exertion  to  break  up  any 
habit  of  blundering,  hesitating,  and  repeating,  which 
their  pupils  may  have  formed.  This  habit  is  generally 
due  to  carelessness,  and  the  use  of  books  beyond  the 
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tsHild^B  capacity.    Whatever  may  be  its  cause,  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  its  correction,  must  be  promptly  taken. 

Arithmetic, — See  the  directions  given,  under  this  head, 
for  the  Second  Grade. 

In  subtraction,  children  are  to  be  taught  to  give  differ- 
enees  with  ease  and  rapidity,  when  no  one  of  them  ex- 
ceeds nine.  For  this  purpose,  write  down  any  line  of 
figures,  as,  3  5  6  8  2  1  7  8  3.  Make  examples,  by  taking 
the  first  two  figures  for  the  less  of  two  numbers,  and  the 
next  figure  for  the  units  of  the  greater ;  then  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  figures  may  be  used  in  like  manner,  and 
so  on.  The  pupil  must  supply  for  himself;  the  tens  that 
must  be  in  the  greater  number,  so  that  the  difference 
may  not  exceed  nine.  Then  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
announce  rapidly  the  results  obtained,  as  follows ;  thirty- 
five  and  one  are  thirty-six,  fifty-six  and  two  are  fifty-eight, 
sixty-eight  and  four  are  seventy-two,  and  so  on.  Lines 
of  figures  for  this  exercise,  may  be  conveniently  taken 
from  Walton's  Tables. 

The  multiplication  table  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
common  way,  in  which  the  pupil  makes  the  formal  asser- 
tion, seven  times  six  are  forty-two,  every  time  that  he 
sees  seven  and  six.  He  should  be  able  to  state  instantly 
the  product  of  two  numbers  when  each  of  these  numbers 
is  less  than  ten.  Take  a  line  of  figures,  as,  23547918 
and  conceive  them  to  be  formed  into  pairs,  as,  23,  35  54 
etc.,  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  give  rapidly  the  pro- 
duct of  the  figures  in  each  pair ;  he  obtains  the  following 
products,  6, 15,  20,  28,  63,  9,  8. 

In  the  next  place,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  give 
with  rapidity,  such  results  as  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  product  of  two  digits  and  a  given  digit.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  take  again  a  line  of  figures,  as, 
5  7  3  2  6  4  5,  and  conceive  them  to  be  divided,  as  before, 
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into  pairs.  The  results  are  38,  23,  12,  16,29,  or  6x7+3, 
7x3+2, 3x2+6,  2x6+4, 6x4+5;  also,  36,  20,36,  etc.,  or 
(7x5)+3,  (7+3) X 2,  etc.  In  numerical  computation,  as 
in  reading,  what  has  been  appropriately  called  the  spell- 
ing process,  must  not  be  tolerated.  Thus,  in  giving  the 
first  result,  38,  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to  say, 
seyen  times  five  are  thirty-five,  and  thirty*five  and  three 
Are  thirty-eight,  but  he  must  be  so  trained  that  the  mo- 
ment that  his  eye  rests  upon  the  three  figures,  his  mind 
catches  up  the  result,  and  he  announces  it  by  simply  say- 
ing, Hhirty-eight.^ 

The  next  exercise  consists  in  taking  a  product,  increased 
bj  a  digit,  from  a  number,  of  which  the  unit  figure  is  be- 
fore the  calculator,  while  the  figure  representing  the  tens, 
is  to  be  supplied  so  that  the  difference  may  not  exceed 
nine.  Thus,  from  7  5  41,  7x5+4,  or  39,  is  to  be  made  up 
to  the  next  number  that  ends  with  one.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to  announce  the  results  rapidly,  by  simply  saying, 
"thirty-five,  thirty-nine,  forty  one.'*  Additional  words 
mnst  not  be  articulated,  or  even  thought  of. 

In  the  next  place,  pupils  are  to  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  finding  the  remainders  that  result  from  dividing  num- 
bers  expressed  by  two  figures  by  a  single  digit.  Here, 
they  must  simply  announce  results.  Thus,  in  dividing 
75  by  8,  the  pupil  will  say,  ^nine^  ihree^  instead  of  say- 
ing, "nine  is  contained  in  75,  8  times  and  3  over."  As  in 
the  preceding  cases,  a  row  of  figures  may  be  used  for 
practice. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  sought,  in  the 
study  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
child's  power  of  attention,  the  use  of  the  book,  at  the  re- 
citation, is  not  advisable.  The  teacher  should  read  to  the 
class,  each  question  in  the  lesson,  and  then  call  on  some 
member  to  restate  it,  and  give  its  solution.  It  is  gen- 
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erally  best  to  require  papils  to  give  the  answers  in  ad- 
yance  of  the  solutions.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class,  the  teacher  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  have  several  pupils  take  a  part  in  the  solution 
of  a  question.  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  take  up 
the  solution  precisely  at  the  point  it  was  left  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  without  repeating  or  omitting  a  single  word^ 

For  the  msgority  of  pupils  the  use  of  prescribed  for- 
mulas may  be  necessary,  but  a  slavish  adherence  to  them 
should  be  avoided.  Pupils  should  be  specially  commended 
for  giving  any  brief  and  intelligible  solutions  by  methods 
of  their  own  invention.  In  all  solutions,  promptness,  ac- 
curacy, and  precision  of  language,  should  be  required. 

Writinff. — ^In  writing,  the  directions  that  have  been 
given,  arQ  to  be  followed.  There  should  be  daily  written 
exercises  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  child's  les- 
sons, and  the  teacher  should  see  that  these  exercises  are 
neatly  written,  and  that  the  letters  are  properly  formed. 
Particular  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  proper 
form  and  arrangement  of  these  exercises  upon  the  slates. 

Drawing. — See  the  directions  that  have  been  given, 
under  this  head,  for  the  preceding  grades. 

Composition. — See  the  directions,  under  this  head,  for 
the  Second  Grade.  For  further  hints  and  suggestions  on 
teaching  composition,  see  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Object  Lessons.  Exercises  in  composition  are  to 
be  no  more  neglected  than  lessons  in  arithmetic.  A  oare- 
ful  drill  in  these  exercises,  is  a  necessaay  preparation  for 
the  study  of  English  Grammar. 

Geography. — ^The  oral  instruction  should  precede  the 
use  of  the  text  book  on  Primary  Geography.  The  child 
should  not  be  required  to  memorize  definitions  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  For  hints  and  suggestions  for 
teaching  primary  geography,  see  Calkin's  Object  Lessons, 
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Willson's  Manual,  and  Sheldon's  Manual ;    also  Qnyot's 
Geographical  Text  Books. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^In  taking  np  the  topic,  trades^  tools 
and  materials^  consider  first  those  trades  that  minister  to 
our  absolute  necessities.    Among  these,  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture   of  clothing,  such  as  the 
trades  of  the  shoemaker,  carpenter,  hatter,  seamstress, 
milliner,  tailor,  tanner,  clothier  ;  the  trades  of  those  en- 
gaged in  building  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  as 
those  of    the   carpenter,  mason,    bricklayer,  plasterer, 
glazier,     painter,    plumber,    paper-hanger,  blacksmith, 
cabinet  maker,  etc. ;  the  trades  of  those  engaged  in  the 
supply  and  preparation  of  articles  of  food,  as  those  of 
the  nuller,  butcher,  baker,  hunter,  fisherman,  etc.      Each 
child  should  be  called  upon  for  such  information  as  he 
may  possess  on  any  point  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
class.    It  will  often  be  found  that  much  knowledge  can 
be  drawn  from  the  children.    For  example,  the  intelli- 
gent pupil,  whose  father  is  a  carpenter,  will  be  able  to 
give  the  names  and  uses  of  the  several  tools  of  the  trade, 
and  the  materials  employed.      In  conducting  these  les- 
sons, teachers  will  find  assistance  in  Hazen's  Professions 
and  Trades,  and  other  educational  works  in  the  Teacher's 
Reference  Library. 

The  animals  about  which  the  children  have  learned 
something  in  the  preceding  grades,  should,  in  this  grade, 
be  divided  into  classes.  T&'ey  should  be  able  to  put  them 
into  the  four  great  divisions ;  beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and 
fishes.  In  teaching  this  classification,  the  instructor  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  Harper's  School  and  Family  Charts, 
and  Mrs.  Redfield's  Ohart  of  the  animal  kingdom.  See, 
also,  Hooker's  Natural  History,  Willson's  Manual  of 
Instruction,  and  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion. 
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In  giving  the  lessons  on  familiar  objects,  teachers  must 
thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  each  lesson  as  it  comes 
up.  No  lessons  require  greater  study  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  See  Herbert  Spencer's  Treatise  on 
Education,  page  132 ;  also,  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  and 
the  works  on  primary  education,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

POURTHGRADK 

Reading  and  Spelling. — First  half  of  Third  Reader 
read  and  reviewed,  with  strict  attention  to  definitions, 
punctuations,  and  illustrations ;  spelling  by  sound  and  by 
letter  all  the  words  in  the  reading  lessons ;  from  the 
Speller  to  such  limit  as  is  hereafter  assigned.  See  the 
Text  Books  for  each  grade,  and  the  studies  for  each 
grade  as  they  are  indicated  by  the  books  used. 

Arithmetic. — Slate  arithmetic  to  division  of  fractions  ; 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  Tables. 

Writing. — ^Writing,  with  ink,  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  series  of  copy  books. 

Drawing. — Review  of  the  Third  Grade  course ;  sketches 
of  rectangular  and  spherical  solids ;  drawing  of  simple 
objects  in  the  school  room,  such  as  books,  call-bells,  chairs, 
desks,  etc.;  lessons  in  drawing,  as  found  in  Demcker's 
Drawing,  Part  IV,  or  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Book  No.  2. 

Cornposition. — ^Brief  and  daily  exercises  in  writing  on 
subjects  about  which  the  pupils  have  been  studpng,  or 
upon  subjects  that  have  been  considered  in  the  oral  les- 
sons, with  particular  attention  to  the  correction  of  all 
errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  penmanship,  the  use  of 
capitals,  etc. 

Singing. 

Geography. — Review  of  the  Third  Grade  course ;  first 
half  of  the  Primary  Geography,  with  map  drawing ; .  brief 
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sketches  of  places  of  great  historical,  or  commercial  in- 
terest ^ 
Physical  Ea^ercises. — From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

Declamations  and  Recitations. 

Oral  Instructions. — Review  of  the  lessons  in  the  pre- 
ceding grades ;  weights  and  measures ;  simple  facts  in 
Geometry,  similar  to  those  in  the  first  half  of  Hill's  First 
Lessons  in  Geometry. 


Directions  to    Teachers. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — ^The  directions  given,  in  the 
Third  Grade,  on  Reading,  should  be  followed  in  this. 

In  the  text  book  on  reading,  words  are  often  defined 
by  means  of  synonyms,  and,  generally,  the  meaning  of 
the  defining  word  is  no  better  understood  than  that  ot 
the  one  defined.  As  a  general  thing,  such  definitions  are 
of  i\o  nse  to  the  child.  Require  him,  therefore,  to  give, 
in  his  own  language,  the  meaning  of  words.  A  good 
method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  information  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  consists  in  requiring  him  to  use 
it  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  Suppose,  for. ex- 
ample, that  the  word  inter ^  is  defined,  in  the  Reader,  as 
follows:  "Inter;  to  bury.''  The  pupil  is  required  to 
make  a  sentence  containing  inter^  and  he  writes :  "Oharles 
was  directed  to  inter  the  potatoes."  Here,  the  fact  that 
the  definition  of  the  word  did  not  enable  him  to  use  it 
properly,  is  apparent.  While  it  is  important  that  the 
pupil  should  understand  the  meaning  of  the  several  words 
in  a  reading  lesson,  it  is  still  more  important  that  he  be 
able  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  passage. 

At  each  reading  lesson,  the  teacher  should  call  on  the 
pupils  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a  clear  analysis  of 
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the  lesson.  They  should  be  so  trained  that  they  can  give 
these  analyses  without  blundering,  hesitating,  or  repeat- 
ing. Their  sentences  should  be  well  formed.  Their 
ability  to  state  in  good,  forcible  English,  what  they  know 
upon  a  subject,  is  an  acquirement  of  no  small  importance; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  measure  of  the 
degree  of  culture  of  the  pupils,  and  the  skill  of  their 
teacher. 

Arithmetic. — In  conducting  recitations  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  test 
each  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  lesson.  In  order  that  this 
object  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pu- 
pils recite  with  great  promptness^  and  that  several  take 
part  in  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  or  the  analysis 
of  the  same  rule.  On  this  point,  see  the  directions  that 
were  given,  under  the  head  of  arithmetic  for  the  Third 
Grade. 

In  lessons  in  Written  Arithmetic  that  contain  problems 
for  solution,  the  teacher  should  require  the  members  of 
the  class  to  have  these  problems  worked  .out,  and  neatly 
registered  on  their  slates,  when  they  come  to  the  recita- 
tion. The  recitation  room  is  not  the  place  for  learning 
lessons,  but  for  reciting  them.  The  teacher  will,  of 
course,  give  all  needed  instruction  during  each  recitation, 
but  in  doing  this,  it  should  be  made  an  invariable  rule, 
not  to  tell  the  pupil  that  which  he  can  find  out  for  himself. 
If  he  be  properly  guided  in  his  search  after  knowledge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  properly  graded^  he  will  generally 
be  able  to  teach  himself.  Whatever  instruction  may,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  be  necessary,  should  gene- 
rally be  given  after  the  lesson  has  been  recited,  and  if  it 
be  important  that  the  pupils  should  remember  such  in- 
struction, they  should,  at  some  subsequent  recitation,  be 
required  to  reproduce  it  orally,  or  in  written  exercises. 
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In  written  arithmetic,  require  the  pupils  to  give  anal- 
yses of  the  problems,  as  though  they  were  questions 
in  mental  arithmetic.  The  solutions  of  these  should,  in 
preparing  lessons,  be  so  distinctly  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged on  the  slates,  that  their  analyses  can  be  given 
with  promptness. 

It  is  not  well  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  mere  rules. 
Pupils  should  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
arithmetic,  that  they  are  competent  to  make  their  own 
rules. 

To  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  lesson,  and  to  give 
them  the  necessary  facility  in  making  computations,  the 
teacher  should  give  to  them  many  examples  involving 
the  principles  of  the  lesson.  In  forming  these  examples, 
the  teacher  will  save  much  time,  and  consult  her  own 
convenience,  by  the  use  of  Walton's  Table  and  Key. 
Much  practice  and  drill  are  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  computation.  The 
average  time  required  in  solving  the  examples  in  the  text 
hook  used  in  this  and  the  following  grade,  ought  not  to 
exceed  three  minutes.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  low  standard 
for  the  pupil.  A  good  accountant  would  work  with  greater 
rapidity. 

The  character  of  the  examples  and  problems  in  the 
text-books  used  on  Written  Arithmetic,  is  such  that  pu- 
pils who  have  been  well  taught,  will  be  able  to  solve  at 
least  three-fourths  of  them  without  the  aid  of  the  slate 
or  black-board.  For  example,  take  the  problems  found 
on  pag3  38  of  the  "Rudiments.'*  These  can  be  solved  by 
any  well  drilled  class,  without  writing  down  the  results 
of  the  computation  ;  and  the  pupil  should  he  hrought  to 
this  standard.  But,  inasmuch  as  facility  in  Written 
Arithmetic  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  practice, 
the  direction  that  has  been  ^iven  for  registering  solutions 
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on  the  slate,  should  be  followed.  In  short,  most  of  the 
problems  in  Written  Arithmetic,  should  be  solved 
both  by  the  methods  of  Written  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  use,  in  the  analyses  of  ques- 
tions, the  terms  add^  subtract^  multiply^  and  divide^  when 
the  terms,  «t^m,  difference^  eto^'^oxxi^  be  more  appropriate. 

Writing. — As  the  use  of  the  pen  is  first  required  in  this 
Orade,  it  is  important  that  teachers  take  especial  paina 
in  assisting  their  pupils  in  the  formation  of  the  proper 
habits. 

AH  the  members  of  a  class  must  write  the  same  copy 
at  the  same  time,  and  rambling  writing  must  be  prohib- 
ited. 

Teachers  should  make- constant  use  of  the  black-board 
in  teaching  writing.  When  the  pupils  violate  any  prin- 
ciple in  the  formation  of  a  letter,  the  faulty  letter  should 
be  placed  on  the  board,  and  by  its  side  its  correct  form, 
and  then  the  class  should  be  led  to  make  the  necessary 
criticism. 

Pennmanship  is  often  neglected,  but  it  should  receive 
the  same  degree  of  attention  that  is  paid  to  other  exer- 
cises in  the  school.  Such  marks  of  credit  should  be  given 
in  the  class  book,  for  the  exercises  in  writing,  as  the  pu- 
pils have  earned,  and  these  marks  of  credit  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  scholarship.  Those 
teachers  who  fail  in  teaching  penmanship,  should  suffer 
as  much  in  reputation  for  such  failures  as  for  failures  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  or  geography. 

The  minute  directions  given  in  the  ^^ManuaV^  belong- 
ing to  the  system  of  penmanship  in  use,  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  teacher. 

Drawing. — ^In  teaching  drawing,  the  pupil  should  be 
required  to  do  something  more  than  the  mere  copying  of 
pictures.    After  the  pupil  has  copied  the  picture  of  some 
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simple  object,  as  a  vase,  put  before  him  a  real  yase,  and 
require  him  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  same.  See  the 
article  or  drawing,  in  Willson's  Manual,  page  51. 

Composition. — As  many  persons  who  have  never  studied 
English  Orammar  can  compose  with  ease  and  general 
correctness,  while  many  school  boys  that  can  parse,  with 
great  flippancy,  every  word  in  a  sentence,  are  uttexly 
OBsble  to  write  even  a  simple  letter,  with  ease,  elegance, 
and  correctness,  it  is  evident  that  composition  demands, 
at  the  hands  of  teachers,  a  different  method  of  treatment 
from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received.  A  knowledge 
of  the  technical  rules  of  English  Grammar,  does  not  in- 
sure the  correct  use  of  the  language.  In  the  days  of 
Plato  no  grammar  had  been  written,  and  yet  none  will 
qaestion  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of  language. 
It  is  believed  that  the  conetanty  daily ^  and  persistent  drill 
of  pupils  in  the  oral  and  written  expression  of  the  know- 
ledge  that  they  have  upon  subjects  that  pertain  to  the 
studies  of  the  grades,  will  enable  them  to  use  the  lan- 
guage with  facility  and  correctness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepare  them  for  the  intelligent  study  of  English  Oram- 
mar. 

As  a  drill  in  language,  pupils  should  have  daily  written 
exercises  on  subjects  connected  with  their  studies  and 
oral  lessons.  These  exercises  should  be  short,  and,  in 
their  execution,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  penmanship,  correctness  of  lan- 
guage, and  neatness  of  arrangement.  The  pupil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  do  any  thing  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  nor  should  teachers  ever  put  he/ore  them  any  poor 
models.    Everything  that  the  child  sees  or  hears,  has  a 
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certain  educational  force,  and  hence  he  should  see  noth- 
ing  and  hear  nothing  in  the  school  room,  that  cannot  be 
safely  copied. 
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Mr.  Willson,  in  his  "Manual  of  Information  for  Object 
Lessons,"  gives  a  method  for  correcting  bad  habits  of 
speech.  It  consists  simply  in  having  each  pupil  supplied 
with  a  pocket  blank-book,  in  which  he  is  required  to 
write  down  all  ungrammatical  expressions  which  he  has 
detected  himself  or  others  in  using,  and  in  spending  a 
few  minutes  daily  in  commenting  on  these  expressions. 
Teachers  are  recommended  to  try  this  method.  See  the 
"Manual,"  pages  14,  18. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  pupiPs  power  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  language,  the  teacher  should  require  him  to 
make  a  complete  statement  of  every  proposition  in  clear 
and  terse  termti.  The  practice  of  allowing  scholars  to 
answer  questions  only  in  part,  is  an  evil  one.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  too  common  mode  of  answering  questions, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  following  one  has  been  proposed 
.to the  pupil:  "Where  is  the  Traveler's  Tree  found,  and 
for  what  is  it  remarkable  ? "  The  pupil  answers  thus : 
'•Madagascar — has  water."  Now,  the  teacher  should  never 
accept  such  an  answer  as  this,  but  should  require  the  pu- 
pil to  respond  to  the  question  in  some  such  way  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Traveler's  Tree  is  found  in  Madagascar,  an 
island  situated  to  the  southeast  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  about  250  miles  from  the  coast.  The  tree  is 
remarkable  for  the  reason  that,  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk, 
there  is  a  cavity  that  contains  more  than  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  traveler  by  piercing 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  The  tree  has  twenty-four  leaves 
which  are  much  used  for  thatch,  and  many  other 
purposes." 

There  can  be  no  clearness  of  language,  unless  the  pu- 
pil is  well  informed  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  write  or  speak.  Hence,  all  exercises  in  compo- 
sition should  be  based  upon  those  subjects  that  he  has 
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lately  stiidied,  or  those  that  have  been  recently  consider- 
ed in  the  oral  lessons.  After  the  errors  in  the  exercises 
have  been  pointed  ont,  they  should  always  be  re-written. 
The  criticisms  should  be  marked  by  such  a  kindness  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  they  will  encourage 
the  children  to  make  more  earnest  efforts  in  their  subse- 
quent exercises. 

An  incident  or  story  related  by  the  teacher,  may  be 
broken  up  into  short  sentences  containing  simple  facts, 
and  the  pupils  may  then  ba  required  to  weave  these  into 
a  connected  narrative.  The  following  example,  taken 
from  an  interesting  article  on  teaching  language,  in  the 
Ohio  Teacher,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  is  given  for  the  sake  of 
illustration : 

1.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  a  dol- 
phin formed  an  attachment  for  a  boy. 

2.  Tlie  boy  was  a  son  of  a  poor  man. 

3.  The  boy  used  to  feed  the  dolphin  with  bread. 

4.  Every  day  the  dolphin  swam  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

5.  The  dolphin  was  called  by  the  boy. 

6.  The  dolphin  received  his  usual  meal. 

7.  The  dolphin  carried  the  boy  on  his  back  to  school  in 
Patioli. 

8.  The  dolphin  brought  him  back  in  the  same  manner. 

9.  After  awhile  the  boy  grew  sick. 

10.  The  boy  died. 

11.  The  dolphin  came  to  the  usual  place. 

12.  The  dolphin  missed  the  boy. 

13.  The  dolphin  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief. 

It  is  not  advisable,  in  this  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  all  the  technical  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, but  only  to  the  simpler  ones,  and  those  of  most  fre- 
quent use.    The  pupils  should  be  taught  that  the  marks 
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of  punctuation  are  used  as  a  great  help  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  meaning,  and  to  the  pleasant  reading  of  what  is 
written.  As  a  means  of  habituating  them  to  the  use  of 
the  marks  of  punctuation,  select  a  paragraph  from  their 
reading  lesson,  and  require  them  to  commit  it  to  memory, 
and  then  call  on  them  to  write  it  on  their  slates,  and  in- 
sert punctuation  marks  where  they  are  needed.  Exer- 
cises in  the  practice  of  punctuation  should  be  frequent, 
and  pupils  should  be  led,  by  close  observation,  to  deduce 
the  more  common  and  obvious  rules.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
^'  children  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced 
to  discover  as  much  as  possible."!  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  punctuation  of  all  written  execises 
by  the  pupils.  For  full  information  on  this  subject, 
teachers  are  referred  to  ^'A  Treatise  on  English  Punctua- 
tion, by  Jno.  Willson.'' 

Geography. — After  reviewing  the  Third  Grade  Course 
in  Geography,  many  additional  facts,  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  Tennessee,  and  its  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  productions,  should  be  given  to  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  should  select  such  facts  as  will,  when  they  are 
properly  presented,  arouse  their  curiosity,  and  awaken  a 
desire  for  further  information.  See  Willson's  Manual, 
Page  82. 

In  Map  Drawing,  pupils  must  be  able  to  draw  from 
memory,  maps  of  the  following  States : 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina) 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Louisiana ;  and  in  these  maps,  the 
following  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  must  be  located : 

Nashville,*  Memphis,*  Knoxville,*  Chattanooga,* 
Clarksville,*  Murfreesboro,  Columbia,  Louisville,*  Frank- 
fort, Raleigh,*  Weldon,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  Wilming. 

t  See  Herbert  Spencer's  woiic  on  Edacation,  Page  ld4. 
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ton,*  Charleston,*  Oolumbia,  Savannah,*  Milledgeville, 
Atlanta,*  Angnsta,  Mobile,*  Montgomery,*  Selma, 
Vicksbnrg,*  Holly  Springs,  Natchez,  Little  Rock,*  Napo- 
leon, Helena,  St  Loui8,*|St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  Springfield, 
Jefferson  City,  Chicago,*  Cairo,  Springfield,  111..,  Bloom- 
ington.  Galena,  Qincy,  Indianapolis,*  New  Albany,  Terre 
Hante,*  Madison,  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville,  Lafayette, 
Cincinnati,*  Cleveland,*  Toledo,  Columbus,*  Zanesville, 
Ponrtsmonth,  Dayton,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  ;  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Red,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,Chattahootchee,  Alta- 
maha,  Savannah,  Cape  Fear,  Neuse,  Roanoke,  Illinois, 
Wabash,  Green,  Cumberland  Mountains,  Osage  Mountains. 

The  towns  which  are  starred  (*)j  must  be  fully  des- 
cribed by  the  teacher,  and  these  descriptions  must  be  re- 
produced by  the  pupils.  They  will  form  appropriate  ex- 
ercises in  composition.  In  the  text  books  on  Geography, 
nearly  the  same  space  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  a 
petty  town,  having  a  population  of  a  thousand  or  two,  as 
is  given  to  one  of  great  commercial  importance.  Such 
defects  should  be  remedied  by  appropriate  oral  instruc- 
tion. The  simple  facts  contained  in  the  large  number  of 
such  detached  paragraphs,  make  no  real  impression  on  the 
minds  of  pupils,  and  they  are,  therefore,  soon  fogotten. 
The  teacher  shoul  supply,  by  simple  conversational  les- 
sons, such  additional  information  as  the  child  needs.  All 
such  lessons  should  be  carefully  prepared,  thoroughly  di- 
gested, and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
the  pupil.  In  giving  this  instruction,  the  teacher  will 
need  for  study  and  reference,  such  works  as  Chamber's 
Encyclopedia,  Appleton's  Encyclopedia,  lappincott's 
Geographical  Gazetteer,  books  of  travel,  and  standard 
histories  of  the  country. 

Pupils  must  draw,  by  imitation,  an  accurate  map  of 
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North  America,  and  locate  in  the  same,  the  political 
boundaries  of  its  different  countries  or  governments,  the 
mountain  ranges,  the  great  lakes;  ten  of  its  largest  rivers, 
and  twelve  of  its  largest  towns.  Descriptions  of  these 
lakes,  rivers  and  towns  must  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
and  subsequently,  by  the  pupil.  Other  towns  having 
historical  or  commercial  importance  should  be  described 
by  the  teacher. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  judge  of  the  areas  of  different 
countries  and  States,  by  taking  that  of  Tennessee  as  the 
standard  unit  of  comparison.  In  judging  of  distance,  let 
them  take  the  width  of  Tennessee,  (110  miles,)  as  the 
unit  of  of  comparison.  In  judging  of  the  size  of  a  town 
with  respect  to  its  population,  let  them  take  the  popula- 
tion of  Nashville  as  the  unit  of  comparison. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  places  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupil  has  been  directed, 
should  be  considered,  and  the  principal  routes  of  travel 
between  any  two  of  them  are  to  be  described. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^In  reviewing  the  Oral  Course  of 
preceding  grades,  what  the  pupils  have  learned  should  be 
impressed  on  their  minds  by  new  facts,  anecdotes,  and 
illustrations. 

In  going  through  the  '^First  Lessons  in  Geometry,"  each 
pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  •  of  dividers,  a  horn 
protractor,  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  a  lead  pencil,  a  ruler, 
and  cheap  paper  on  which  geometrical  figures  can  be 
constructed.  Children  are  very  fond  of  making  geomet- 
rical constructions,  and  if  they  are  properly  directed  in 
such  exercises,  they  can  be  led  to  discover  a  great  many 
interesting  and  important  geometrical  facts,  and  thus 
their  powers  of  perception  and  close  observation  will  be 
greatly  developed.  For  example,  the  child  can  be  led 
to  discover,  by  means  of  his  protractor,  that  the  sum  of 
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the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  is  equal  to  two  right-angles, 
or  that  the  yertical  angles  forined  by  the  intersection  of 
two  lines,  are  equal.  When  he  is  older,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  are  developed,  he  will  find  that  he  is  already 
supplied  with  the  main  facts  in  geometry,  and  that  his 
previous  elementary  drill  has  prepared  him  for  geometric 
cal  reasoning.  He  is  not  to  be  supplied  with  the  text 
book ;  this  is  for  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  All  the  exer- 
cises ought  to  be  made  pleasurable,  and  if  the  teacher  has 
the  necessary  tact  and  skill,  they  will  be.  See  Herbert 
Spencer's  Treatise  on  Education  for  hints  and  suggestions 
in  teaching  Primary  Geometry. 

In  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
measures  in  common  use,  standards  of  comparison  should 
be  used.  The  pupils  ought  to  be  made  to  see  that  the 
standard  measures  of  volume,  ar6  derived  from  those  of 
distance.  In  every  school  there  should  be  a  standard 
measure,  such  as  the  yard,  of  distance.  This  should  be 
divided  into  feet  and  inches.  Pupils  should  be  frequently 
exercised  in  judging  of  distance,  such  as  the  length  of 
the  school  room,  and  then  they  should  be  required  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  their  estimates  by  actual  measure- 
ments. The  necessity  of  having  different  units  of  measure 
should  be  shown  by  many  illustrative  examples.  For 
hints  and  suggestions  for  developing  ideas  of  size,  see 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  Page  160. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 
Re€tding  and  Spelling, — ^Third  Reader  completed,  with 
strict  attention  to  spelling,  definitions,  punctuation, 
illustrations,  and  the  analyses,  in  the  pupil's  own  language, 
of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  and  defining  of  words 
from  Speller,  and  selected  words  from  lessons  in  the 
studies  of  the  grade. 
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Arithmetic.  —  Slate  Arithmetio  through  the  book ; 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  diyision  of  fractions  by  integers. 

Writing. — ^The  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  seriea 
of  copy  books. 

DraM>ing. — ^Review  of  the  Fourth  Grade  Course ;  les- 
sons in  drawing  as  found  in  Demoker's  Drawing,  Part  V, 
or  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Book,  No.  3 ;  drawing  of  simple 
objects  placed  before  the  pupils. 

Composition. — ^The  same  as  in  Fourth  Grade ;  written 
sketches  upon  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  pu- 
pil has  been  directed. 

Singing. 

Oeography. — ^Primary  Geography  completed  and  re- 
viewed, with  map  drawing  and  conversational  lessons. 

Physical  Exercises. — From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

Declamations  and  Recitations. 

Oral  Instruction. — Biographical  sketches  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Plato,  Oaesar,  Peter  the  Great,  and  New- 
ton ;  lessons  on  air  and  water ;  on  the  parts  of  speech  and 
their  offices ;  lessons  on  hygiene ;  Hill's  First  Lessons  in 
Geometry  completed. 


Directions  to  Teachers. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — ^The  directions  that  were  given, 
under  this  head,  for  the  preceding  grades,  are'  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  this.  In  spelling,  three  hundred  words,  of  the 
most  difficult  orthography,  shall  be  selected  from  the  text 
books  used  in  this  grade,  and  in  the  spelling  and  defini- 
tions of  these  words,  the  pupils  shall  be  thoroughly 
drilled.  The  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  read  distinctly  and 
fluently,  and  with  the  proper  expression,  the  lessons  of 
their  Reader,  and  to  answer  questions  based  upon  them. 
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AritAmetie. — The  directions  that  have  been  given,  un- 
der this  head,  for  the  Fourth  Grade,  are  to  be  followed  in 
this.  The  Fourth  Grade  Course  must  be  reviewed,  and  in 
making  this  review,  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  analysis  of  the  rules,  and  their  application  to  the 
solution  of  a  great  variety  of  selected  questions. 

Pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  hriefy  practical  meth- 
ods of  solution,  so  that  they  may  be  quick  in  seeing  the 
relations  of  numbers,  and  prompt  to  adopt  the  most 
ready  methods  of  securing  numerical  results.  The  slav- 
ish adherence  to  formal  methods  of  solution,  does  not 
make  good  arithmeticians.  As  a  simple  illustration  of 
an  abreviated  process,  take  the  following  question : 

^  Bought  150  barrels  of  flour  for  1050  dollars,  and  sold 
107  barrels  of  it  at  9  dollars  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder 

at  7  dollars  a  barrel ;  did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  f" 

In  this  example,  we  readily  find  that  he  paid  7  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  that  he  gained  2  dollars  on  each  of  the 
207  barrels ;  hence,  his  entire  gain  was  414  dollars. 

As  an  other  example  in  methods  of  solution,  take  the 
following  question : 

^  A  grocer  bought  2  hogsheads  of  molasses,  at  37^ 
cents  per  gallon,  and  sold  at  20  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
cost ;  how  much  was  his  whole  gain  ?" 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  may  have  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  operation : 

Practical  Method,  Common  Method. 

63  63 

15.75  2 

• 

47.25  "126 

.375 


^9.45  Ana, 
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378 

47.250 
^ 

$9.45000  Ans. 
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Of  the  questions  that  present  themselves  to  the  ac- 
countant, and  of  those  that  are  found  in  treatises  on  arith* 
metic,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  three-fourths  of 
them  admit  of  short,  "  Practical  Methods  "  of  solution. 
One  great  fault  of  scholars  is,  that  they  are  provohingly 
slow  and  tedious  in  their  computations.  This  fault  is 
mainly  due  to  the  want  of  proper  drill  in  the  preceding 
grades,  and  to  the  methods  of  computation  that  are,  at 
present,  too  much  in  vogue  in  the  school  room.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  is  apparent. 

Another  important  matter  that  demands  attention,  is 
accuracy.  This  habit  may  be  formed  by  requiring  pupils 
to  have  some  check  on  every  computation.  Slowness  of 
computation  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  insure  an  accu> 
rate  result.  Indeed,  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  computa- 
tion, generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

Composition. — Compositions  should  be  principally  based 
on  such  subjects  as  have  been  taken  up  in  the  Oral  Les- 
sons and  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  grade.  Pupils 
must  be  taught  to  write  short  and  simple  letters,  and  to 
transform  the  poetry  of  their  Reader  into  prose,  and  to 
punctuate  their  written  exercises.  They  should  have 
daily  somia  exercise  in  composition.  See  the  suggestions 
for  the  Fourth  Grade. 

Geography. — In  reviewing  the  local  geography  for  the 
Fourth  Grade,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  As  preparatory  exercises  for  map-drawing,  pupils 
must  be  drilled  in  the  representation  of  coast  lines, 
mountains  and  rivers,  till  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
rapidity  is  secured. 

2.  Map-drawing  from  memory  of  the  remaining  States, 
Canada  and  North  America,  and  the  proper  representa- 
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Uon  on  these  maps  of  such  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  as 
are  hereafter  mentioned. 

3.  Definitions  of  geographical  terms. 

4.  The  mountain  systems  of  the  United  States,  their 
extent,  elevation,  direction ;  the  river  systems ;  the  lakes 
and  surrounding  waters;  the  valleys  and  plateaus,  and 
the  e£fects  that  all  these  have  on  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
.try. 

5.  The  latitudes  of  a  few  important  towns,  such  as  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Panama,  etc.,  and  of  such  boundary  lines  as 
the  northern  boundary  lines  of  New  York  (46®),  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, etc.,  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupils,  and  they  are 
to  be  taught  to  give,  by  the  aid  of  such  knowledge,  the 
approximate  latitudes  of  other  important  towns  and  lo- 
calities.   Thus,  if  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  give  the  ap- 
proximate latitude  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  remembers  that 
the  latitudes  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  New  York 
and  New  York  city,  are,  respectively,  46®  and  40|®.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  State,  he  judges  that 
Albany  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  these  localities,  and 
therefore  concludes  that  its  latitude  must  be  the  arithmet- 
ical mean  of  these  two  latitudes,  or  about  42}®.   It  will  be 
sufficient  to  learn  the  latitudes,  of  the  above  towns   to 
within  a  half  degree ;  thus,  if  the  latitude  of  a  place  is 
35<>  IS',  it  may  be  called  35®.    In  this  connection,  they 
must  be  taught  to  judge  of  the  distance  between  two 
places  having  nearly  the  same  longitude. 

6.  The  longitudes  of  Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
^0,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco,  are  to  be 
learned  by  the  pupils,  and  then  they  are  to  be  taught  to 
give,  approximately,  the  longitudes  of  other  important 
towns  in  the  United  States.    They  must  also  be  taught  to 
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give  the  approximate  distance  between  any  two  places 
that  haye  the  same  latitude.  That  they  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  they  mast  know  how  to  find  the  length  (approxi- 
mate) of  a  degree  of  longitude  for  any  given  latitude. 
In  teaching  pupils  to  find  this,  the  teacher  may  write  on 
the  board  the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
then  cancel  the  three.  Then  call  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator  50  fiftieths.  If  from  the  nu- 
merator of  this  fraction,  we  subtract  1,  the  first  of  the 
above  series  of  numbers,  we  obtain  4^9  fiftieths^  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  for  places  having  a  latitude  of 
10^.  Now,  from  the  numerator  of  49  fiftieths  subtract  2, 
the  next  number  in  the  series,  and  we  have  Hlfiftiethsy  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  for  places  having  a  lati- 
tude of  20^.  To  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude, 
in  latitude  30^,  we  subtract  4  (omitting  the  3)  from  the 
numerator  of  ^1  fiftieths^  and  obtain  ^fiftieths.  In  this 
way  the  following  table  may  be  readily  constructed  by 
the  pupils : 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  at  the  equator, 
a  50  fiftieths  (of  69  miles.) 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  10^  = 
50  fiftieths  -  1  fiftieths  =  49  fiiftieths. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  20^  = 
49  fiftieths  -  2  fiftieths  =  47  fiftieths. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  80^  s= 
47  fiftieths  ~  4  fiftieths  =  43  fiftieths. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  49^  ss 
43  fiftieths  -  5  fiftieths  =  38  fiftieths. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  50^ 
38  fiftieths  -  6  fiftieths  =  32  fiftieths. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  60^ 
32  fiftieths  -  7  fiftieths  =»  25  fiftieths. 
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The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  70<^  = 
25  fiftieths  —  8  fiftieths  —  17  fiftieths. 

Jhe  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  latitude  80^  a- 
18  fiftieths  -  9  fiftieth  —  8  fiitieths. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  use  of  the  above  table, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  determine,  ap- 
proximately, the  distance,  in  miles,  between  San  Fran- 
ciso  and  Louisville.  If  he  has  been  drilled,  in  the  man- 
ner suggested,  in  giving  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
important  places,  he  will  proceed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, in  some  such  way  as  follows : 

"The  longitude  of  Nashville  is  about  lO^'  W.,  and  I 
jndge  that  Louisville  is  about  60  miles,  or  1^  east  of 
Nashville,  so  that  the  longitude  of  Louisville  must  be 
about  9^  W.  The  longitude  of  San  Francisco  is  about 
^H?  W.;  hence,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
two  places,  is  86^  degrees.  The  latitude  of  each  of  these 
cities  is  about  88^  N.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude, in  latitude  40^,  is  38  fiftieths,  or  0.76  of  69  miles,  or 
52^  miles,  nearly.  The  distance  required,  then,  must  be 
36i  times  52^  miles,  or  1916  miles." 

The  teacher  should  give  her  pupils  many  questions 
similar  to  the  above,  and  require  them  to  find  the  prop- 
er answers.  In  this  grade,  let  these  questions  be  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  map  of  the  United  States.  The 
results  obtained  should  be  tested  by  means  of  the  "  scale 
of  miles."  If  the  map  in  use  is  correct,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  two  methods  should  agree.  It  is  proper  to 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  nearly  all  the  maps  in  common 
use  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  maps  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  are  reliable. 

8.  The  following  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  etc., 
in  addition  to  those  put  down  in  the  Syllabus  for  the 
Fourth  Orade,  must  be  properly  located  in  the  maps : 
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Augusta,  Portland,  Bangor,  Eastport,  Ooncord,  Ports- 
mouth, Manchester,  Montpelier,  Burlington,  Benning- 
ton,* Eutland,  St.  Albans,  Middlebury,  Boston,*  New- 
buryport,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Lawrence, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,*  New  London,  Providence,*  New- 
port, New  York,*  Albany,*  Ogdensburg,  Rochester,  Buffa- 
lo,* Troy,  Schenectady,*  West  Point,*  Binghamton,  Uti- 
ca,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  Newark,  Burlington,  Philadelphia,* 
Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,*  Baltimore,*  Annapolis,*  Wash- 
ton,*  Richmond,*  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Wheeling,  Char- 
lottesville,* Staunton,  Parkersburg,  Charlotte,  Detroit,* 
Lansing,  Grand  Rapids,  Milwaukee,*  Madison,  La  Crosse, 
Prarie  du  Chien,  Des  Moines,  Burlington  (Iowa),  Keokuk, 
Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul,  Winona,  Minneapolis,  Olympia, 
Astoria,  Salem,  San  Francisco,*  Sacramento,  San  Diego, 
Salt  Lake  City,*  Denver,  Santa  Fe,»  Yankton,  Topeka, 
Kansas  City,  Lawrence  (Kansas),  Omaha,  Galveston,  Aus- 
tin, Tallahassee,  St  Augustine,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toron- 
to, Hamilton,  Halifax,  Mexico,  La  Peubla,  Vera  Cruz, 
New  Guatimala,  St.  Salvador,  Havana,  Kingston. 

Bivers, 
St.  Lawrence,*  St.  Johns,  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Merri- 
mac,  Hudson,*  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Columbia,  Sacramento,  Col- 
orado.* 

Lakes, 
Moosehead,  Winnipiseogee,  Champlain,*  Ontario,  Erie, 
St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,*  Great  Salt,*  Pont- 
chartrain. 

Mountains, 
Mt.  Katahdin,  White*,  Green,  Catskill,  Alleghany,  Bine 
Eidge,  Cumberland,  Coast  Range,  Sierra  Nevada,  Iron 
Mountain,  Mt.  Washington,  Mt.  Hood,  Bocky. 
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Capes, 
Cod,  Montauk  Pt.,  May,   Charles,    Henry,  Hatteras, 
Lookout,  Fear,  Sable,  Pt.  Conception,  Mendicino,  Flattery. 

Bays,  Qnlfs  and  Sounds, 
Passamaqnoddy,  Penobscot,  Casco,  Massachusetts,  Nar- 
ragansett.  Long  Island,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,*  Mexico, 
Appalachee,  Mobile,  Galveston,  San  Diego*,  San  Fran- 
cisco.* 

Islands, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Long,*  Florida  Beefs, 
Galveston,  Manitouline,  Vancouver.* 

Straits, 

Mackinaw,  Florida,  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  following  local  items  should  be  described  by  the 
teacher :  Niagara  Falls,  Mammoth  Cave,  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Pictured  Bocks,  Natural  Bridge,  Hot  Springs.  At  least 
all  items  that  are  starred  (*)  must  also  be  described  by 
the  teacher.    See  directions  for  Fourth  Grade. 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the  Wall  Maps,  and  the 
oral  instructions  of  the  teacher,  pupils  must  obtain  a 
general  conception  of  the  form,  topography,  climate,  and 
productions  of  each  Grand  Division,  before  commencing 
in  detail,  the  study  of  the  several  states  and  countries. 
Sach  study  and  instruction  will  enable  them  to  judge, 
with  considerable  correctness,  of  these  matters  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  any  particular  state  or  country. 

South  America. 

Pupils  must  draw  from  memory  an  outline  map  of 
South  America,  and  locate  the  following  items : 

Capes:  Gallinas,  St.  Boque,  St.  Thomas,  Blanco; 
Rivera:  Orinoco,*  Amazon,*  Madeira,  Parana,  Paraguay, 
La  Plata.      Cities :    Caracas,  Bogota,*  Lima,*  Quito,*  La 
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Paz,»  Santiago,*  Valparaiso,*  Buenos  Ayres,*  Montevi- 
deo,* Asuncion,  Rio  Janeiro.*  Mountains:  Andes,* 
Brazilian,  Parima,  Ohimborazo.*  Lakes :  Maracaybo,  Ti- 
ticaca.*  Oceans^  Seas  and  Bays  :  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Mex- 
ico, Oaribbean,  Guayaquil,  Panama, 

Teachers  must  give  carefully  prepared  Oral  Lessons  on 
the  Surface^  the  River  Systems^  the  Climate^  and  the  Veg- 
etation and  Animals  of  South  America.  Lessons  em- 
bodying the  more  important  and  striking  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  should  also  be 
given.  These  oral  lessons  should  be  reproduced  by  the 
pupils  in  the  form  of  written  compositions.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  lessons  will  determine,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, the  competency  of  the  teacher  in  geographical  in- 
straction. 

EUB  OPE— England, 

Cities:  London,*  Liverpool,*  Manchester,*  Birming- 
ham,* Leeds.*  Rivers :  Thames,*  Severn.*  Capes :  Lands 
End,  Wrath.  Straits :  Dover.  Seas :  North,  Irish.  Chan- 
nels :  English,  St  George. 

Scotland. 

Cities:  Glasgow,*  Edinburg,*  Dundee.*  Rivers  :  Clyde,* 
Tay.*    Channel:  North. 

Ireland. 

Cities :  Dublin,*  Belfast,  Cork ;  Cape :  Clear;  Sea: 
Irish;     Channels:  North,  St.  George's. 

France, 

Cities  :  Paris,*  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux.  Rivers  : 
Rhone,  Loire,  Seine.  Sea:  Mediterranean.*  Bay:  Bis- 
cay.    Channel:  English. 

Pupils  must  draw,  from  memory,  outline  maps  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  France,  and  locate  the  above 
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local  items.  In  drawing  maps,  the  constructive  method  of 
map-drawing,  as  developed  in  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geo- 
graphy, may  be  used.  All  items  starred  (•),  are  to  be 
first  described  by  the  teacher,  and  then  by  the  pupil.  They 
will  not  further  pursue,  in  detail^  the  geography  of 
Europe,  but  the  directions  that  have  been  given  with  re- 
ference to  the  use  to  be  made  of  Wall  Maps,  and  the 
matter  of  oral  instruction  in  geography,  should  be  care* 
fully  observed.  The  direction  given  for  the  study  of  the 
geography  of  South  America,  is  applicable  to  each  of 
the  Grand  Divisions.  ^ 

Oral  Instruction. — ^The  more  important  questions  in 
hygiene,  such  as  the  relations  of  food,  air,  water,  clean- 
liness .and  exercise,  to  health,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  teacher  should  not  weary  in  laboring  to 
have  her  pupils  make  applioationa  of  her  lessons.  It 
should  be  her  constant  aim  to  make  her  lessons  of  some 
practical  value  to  her  pupils.  If  she  notices  that  many 
of  them  do  not  take  proper  care  of  their  teeth,  she  should 
select  for  one  of  her  lessons  on  hygiene,  ^'  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  teeth  clean^  and  prevail  on  her  pupils,  by 
kindly  and  judicious  means,  to  follow  her  advice.  Les- 
sons of  this  sort,  by  a  competent  and  earnest  teacher,  are 
often  of  more  value  than  those  of  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy. Teachers  will  find  proper  material  for  their  les- 
sons, in  Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Pupils  are  to  be  shown  how  to  plot  and  find  the  areas 
of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals.  They  should  be  taught 
to  use,  with  facility  and  accuracy,  the  protractor  and  the 
scale  of  equal  parts,  in  finding  such  areas. 

In  giving  the  historical  sketches^  the  teacher  should 
have  a  carefully  prepared  skeleton  of  each  sketoh,  written 
down  on  the  blackboard,  and  require  her  pupils  to  copy 
the  same.    They  should  base  a  composition  on  each  of 
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these  skeletons.  Each  sketch  should  be  well  considered 
and  studied  by  the  teacher,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to 
present  it  to  her  pupils.  Only  the  more  important,  inter- 
esting, and  salient  facts  in  the  history  of  each  individual, 
should  be  considered.  The  object  should  be  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  desire  for  further  information, 
and  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertions  for  his  own  im- 
provement. 

Lessons  on  the  parts  of  speech,  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  taking  up,  in  the  next  grade,  th^  for-  , 
mal  study  of  English  Grammar  from  a  text-book.  In 
these  lessons,  the  teacher  will  direct  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  more  obvious  properties  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  All  discussions  of  etymological  intricacies  should 
be  avoided. 

Inasmuch  as  languages  were  not  originally  constructed 
according  to  rules  of  grammar  previously  laid  down,  but 
grammatical  rules  were  deduced  from  languages,  pupils 
should  be  led  to  make  for  themselves  the  more  simple 
classifications  that  are  found  in  works  on  grammar,  and 
to  deduce  grammatical  definitions,  and  the  rules  that  are 
observed  in  writing  the  language. 

Let  the  teacher,  for  example,  write  on  the  black-board 
several  sentences,  and  then  request  the  pupils  to  write 
on  their  slates  all  the  words  in  the  same  that  express 
names.  Those  that  are  intelligent,  can  hardly  fail  to  se- 
lect the  proper  words,  but  if  any  should  make  errors, 
other  members  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  point  them 
out.  Further,  let  the  pupils  write  sentences  that  con- 
tain the  names  of  objects  in  the  school  room.  They  may 
now  be  told  that  all  such  words  are  called  nouns.  In  the 
next  place,  have  them  write  on  their  slates  the  definition 
of  a  noun.  One  says :  ^^  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing.'* 
^'  The  teacher  writes,  on  the  black-board,  the  sentence. 
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"John  broke  a  pitcher,^  and  asks  the  pupils  if  John  is  a 
"  thingP  They  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  want 
of  completeness  in  the  definition,  and  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary correction.  When  a  definition,  that  is  not  open 
to  criticism,  has  been  arrived  at,  they  may  write  it  on 
their  slates,  and  subsequently  in  small  blank-books  kept 
for  the  purpose.  In  such  definitions,  the  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, and  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  should  receive 
careful  attention.  By  such  exercises,  the  children  not 
only  get  clear  notions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
granmiar,  but  they  gain  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and  this  is  the  object  which  should  be  aimed  at. 
For  further  suggestions,  see  Wickersham's  Methods  of 
Instruction,  page  248. 


SIXTH   OBADE. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — ^First  half  of  Fourth  Reader, 
with  strict  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  elementary 
sounds,  definitions,  illustrations,  and  the  analyses,  in  the 
papiFs  own  language,  of  the  reading  lessons;  spelling 
and  defining  of  words  from  Speller,  and  selected  words 
from  the  lessons  of  the  grade. 

Arithmetic, — Slate  Arithmetic  to  Eeduction,  with  daily 
drill  in  making  rapid  computations ;  Mental  Arithmetic 
through  Partnership. 

Drawing. — ^Review  of  the  Fifth  Grade  Course ;  drawing 
lessons  as  found  in  Demcker's  Drawing,  Part  VI.,  or 
Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Writing. — ^The  Copy  Book  to  be  selected  by  the  teach- 
er of  penmanship. 

Composition. — Same  as  in  Fifth  Grade  ;  transposition 
of  such  reading  lessons   as   are  in  poetry,  into  prose; 
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writing  of  letters ;  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  all 
written  exercises ;  daily  exercises. 

Geography. — Local,  Physical,  and  Oommercial  Geogra- 
phy of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  Map  of 
North  America,  with  its  political  divisions,  drawn  from 
memory,  and  the  location,  in  the  same,  of  the  fifteen 
largest  citieB,  the  fiye  largest  riyers  and  their  principal 
branches,  and  the  principal  mountain  ranges ;  brief  his- 
torical sketches  of  each  country,  and  its  more  important 
cities  and  towns ;  outline  map  of  the  United  States  in 
sections,  and  as  a  whole,  drawn  from  memory ;  the  loca- 
tion and  description  of  the  twenty  largest  cities,  and  the 
principal  navigable  rivers,  routes  of  travel,  and  places  of 
historical  and  general  interest ;  the  globe  used  to  illus- 
trate the  subjects  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  latitude 
and  longitudes  of  a  few  important  points  and  places  to 
be  learned,  and  those  of  others  to  be  obtained  (approxi- 
mately) by  means  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  local  geo- 
graphy ;  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  places  to  be  used  in  judging  of  their  distances 
from  each  other. 

Orammar. — ^To  Syntax ;  oral  and  written  analyses  of 
sentences  found  in  the  text  book,  and  of  selected  sen- 
tences from  the  Reader  and  the  compositions  of  the  pupils. 

Physical  Exercises. — ^From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

Declamations  and  Recitations. 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Lessons  on  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernments, with  examples  of  each;  State  governments  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  Courts  of  Justice  ; 
coats  of  arms  of  Tennessee  and  the  United  States ;  his- 
torical sketches,  Mohammed,  Napoleon,  Cromwell ;  the 
use  of  the  scale  of  equal  parts  taught  in  the  determina- 
tion of  distances  and  areas  by  plotting. 
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Dlreotlons  to   Teachers. 

Reading. — Reading  is  too  often  a  mere  formal  exercise, 
in  which  neither  the  intellect,  the  taste,  the  imagination, 
nor  the  sensibilities,  are  called  into  exercise.  The  time 
of  the  pnpil  is  spent  in  the  thoughtless  pronunciation  of 
the  words  of  a  paragraph.  In  order  that  reading  may  be 
mil  taught,  a  higher  degree  of  culture  is  required,  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  than  that  which  the  majority  of 
them  possess.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  advising  in- 
stractors  to  thoroughly  prepare  themselves,  by  reading 
and  study,  for  giving  all  needed  instruction  on  each  les- 
son, is  apparent.  A  single  paragraph  may  contain  histor- 
ical and  other  allusions,  that  would  suggest,  to  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  teacher,  themes  for  half  a  dozen 
lessons;  and  these  allusions  must  be  explained  before 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  read  the  same  with  the  proper  de- 
gree of  interest  and  effect. 

It  is  not  best  to  direct  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the. 
formal  study  of  elocutionary  rules,  for  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  such  study.  These  are  simply  auxiliaries  in 
teaching  reading,  and  the  teacher  need  not  trouble  him- 
self too  much  about  them  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
pupil's  progress.  The  teaching  of  these  principles  should 
be  incidental  to  the  reading  lesson.  If,  for  example, 
certain  words  in  a  paragraph,  need  to  be  emphasized,  let 
the  teacher  show  the  pupil  that  the  thouyht^  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  requires  such  emphasis.  He  is  thus  lead 
to  think  as  he  reads,  and  without  thinking  there  can  be 
&o  good  reading.  Besides,  we  should,  in  all  school  exer- 
cises, see  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  supplied  with 
proper  food  for  thought.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that 
^the  failure  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  early  life, 
deprives  one  of  the  power  ever  after." 
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Pupils  should  be  drilled  in  giving  a  clear  and  distinct 
pronunciation  of  those  words  in  the  Ibsson  that  tax  the 
vocal  organs.    Let  "words  be  delivered  from  the  lips  as 
coins  newly  issued  from    the    mint"     Such    exercises 
should  precede  the  reading  lesson.      The  reading  of  a 
lesson  should  not  commence  till  each  pupil  is  able   to 
pronounce,  with  distinctness,  all  words  which  it  contains. 
Arithmetic. — As  in  this  grade,  the  pupil  is  principally- 
occupied,  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  in  reviewing  the 
ground  passed  over  in  preceding  grades,  the  teacher  will 
find  ample  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  important  matters 
of  methods  of  solutions,  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  of 
computation.    The  excessive  slowness  in  calculation  of 
most  pupils,  is  a  subject  of  just  reproach  to  their  teach- 
ers.   In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is.no  good  reason  for 
such  slowness.     This  want  of  rapidity  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  take  their  teacher 
for  a  model  in  this,  as  in  other  matters.    The.  remedy, 
therefore,  is  obvious. 

If  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  analyses  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  the  lesson,  some  time  should 
be  spent  in  drilling  them  to  announce  rapidly  and  with 
certainty,  numerical  results.    For  example,  suppose  that 
a  pupil  is  required  to  find  the  cost  of  348  pounds  of  sugar 
at  15  cents  per  pound.     He  should  be  able  to  quickly 
announce  results  in  some  such  way  as  follows  :  '-Thirty- 
four,  eighty, — seventeen,    forty, — fifty-two    dollars    and 
twenty  cents."    If  the  pupil  is  only  able  to  solve  such    a 
problem  as  this,  by  putting  down  on  his  slate,  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  the  number  348,  and  then  performing 
the  multiplication,  with  equal  deliberation,  he  may,  pos- 
siblyy  understand  the  theory  of  arithmetic,  but  not  the 
practice.      In   the  text-book  now  used  in   the   schools 
(Robinson's),  one  half  of  the  questions  should  be  solved 
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without  the  aid  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  good  ac* 
countant  would  so  solve  them.  There  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  a 
thing.  The  slate  and  pencil  should  not  be  brought  into 
requisition,  when  they  are  not  needed.  Let  teacher  and 
pupil  carefully  study  the  methods  of  solution  for  each 
juesHorij  and  they  will  generally  find  that  there  are  short, 
practical  ones  of  obtaining  results,  and  that  by  this  study 
they  will  acquire  such  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lations of  numbers  that  the  most  ready  solution  of  a  pro. 
blem  will  at  once  suggest  itself. 

That  we  may  be  quite  definite  on  this  matter  of  drill- 
ing pupils  to  make  rapid  computations,  let  us  refer  to  the 
"promiscuous  examples  "  in  Robinson's  Practical  Arith- 
metic, page  60.  Here  we  find  forty-eight  examples,  de- 
signed as  exercises  for  the  slate.  Of  these,  at  least 
thirty-eight  are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  computa- 
tion ought  to  be  made  without  the  aidof  tlijb  slate.  For  ex- 
ample,  take  the  44th  question,  which  reads  as  follows :  "A 
fanner  receives  $684  a  year  for  produce,  and  his  expenses 
are  S375 ;  how  many  dollars  will  he  save  in.  five  years  ? " 
In  obtaining  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  pupil  will 
simply  announce  results  as  follows :  "  Three  hundred  and 
me—Jifteen  hundred  and  forty-jive  dollars.''^  This  result 
should  be  obtained  in  the  time  that  one  would  require  to 
read  the  problem. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  thai  has  been 
^^^id,  that  the  important  subject  of  arithmetical  analysis 
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i>  to  be  neglected.  It  is  well,  however,  to  impress  upon 
^he  minds  of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  fact  that  drill 
ia  arithmetical  analysis  does  not  beget  habits  of  rapid 
computation.  One  may  be  excellent  in  mathematical 
i^Mlysis,  and  very  slow  in  numerical  computations. 
I^grange,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  French  mathema- 
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ticians,  was  not  only  slow  but  inaccurate  in  such  compu 
tations.  There  ought  to  be  made  a  judicious  distinction 
between  the  analytic  and  the  calculating  powers ;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  properly  developed,  it  is  best  to 
have  separate  drill  and  instruction  for  each,  so  that  the 
mind  may  gain  in  power  and  penetration  by  being  direct- 
ed to  a  single  object. 

Some  may  suppose  that  a  majority  of  pupils  cannot 
reach  any  high  standard  for  arithmetic.  Very  few  hare 
any  special  talent  for  any  science,  but  a  subject  so  simple 
in  its  methods  as  that  of  arithmetic,  may  be  so  taught 
that  most  pupils  can  beeome  good  in  its  theory  and  its 
practice.  The  deficiency  of  scholars  in  this  branch  is 
mainly  due  to  poor  teaching.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
work  entitled,  ^^Schoole  and  Universities  on  the  Conti- 
nent^^ speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  mathematical  teaching 
in  the  Frencb-«thools,  and  contrasts  it  with  that  in  the 
English  schools.  "Every  one,^  he  says,  "who  has 
watched  a  French  teacher  employing  with  his  pupils  the 
simple  process  called  reduction  d  Vunite^  and  has  also 
watched  an  English  boy's  bewildered  dealing  with  a  rule 
of  three  sum,  and  heard  his  questions  about  its  statement, 

which  to  him  is  a  mere  trick,  learnt  mechanically,  not 
understood,  and  easily  misapplied,  has  a  good  notion  of 
the  difference  between  the  arithmetic  of  French  and 
English  scl^ools."  Now,  what  is  here  said  with  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  English  schools,  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  arithmetical  instruction  that  obtains  ia 
too  many  of  our  American  schools.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  too  frequently  yield  a  blind  devotion  to  the  rules 
of  the  text-book,  and  often  apply  them  in  the  solutions 

of  problems,  when  such  application  leads  to  pomputa- 
tions  that  are  the  most  tedious  of  any  that  could  be  de- 
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vised.  The  powers  of  reason  and  reflection  are  compelled 
to  remain  dormant,  in  order  that  ^'  the  rule "  may  be 
brought  into  requisition.  When  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic is  vivid  and  searching  in  all  the  grades,  at  least  nine 
out  of  every  ten  scholars  will  take  a  good  stand  in  this 
branch. 

The  practice  of  requiring  scholars  to  appear  at  the 
recitation,  with  the  solutions  of  the  problems  and  ex- 
amples in  their  lessons  clearly  and  neatly  arranged  on 
their  slates,  should  still  be  observed.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  pupil  is  able  to  solve  the  problems  in  the  les- 
son without  the  aid  of  the  slate,  it  is  best  that  he  should 
also  solve  them  by  the  methods  of  written  arithmetic,  in 
order  that  the  teacher  may  have  this  practicable  test  of  his 
faithfulness  in  preparing  for  the  lesson.  Besides,  in  or- 
der that  the  pupil  may  become  quick  and  accurate  in  the 
processes  of  written  arithmetic,  he  will  need  this  prac- 
tice. 

Teachers  should  adopt  the  proper  means  for  pre^nt  ing 
pupils  from  copying  each  other's  solutions.  Where  a  boy 
fails  to  give  the  analysis  of  a  question  whose  solution  is 
on  his  slate,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  dishonorable  practice  of  copying.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  the  skillful  and  faithful  teacher  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  such  a  higC  sense  of 
honor,  that  they  will  scorn  to  appropriate  the  intellectual 
property  of  their  classmates. 

Whenever  pupils  exhibit  the  least  inattention  during 
a  recitation,  some  means  for  securing  it  should  be  prompt- 
ly adopted.  Poor  teaching  is  sure  to  beget  inattention, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  real  source  of  the 
scholar's  want  of  interest  in  the  study.  In  such  cases, 
the  remedy  ought  to  be  painfully  apparent  to  the  teach- 
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er.  In  otherg^  the  attention  may  be  generally  secured 
by  requiring  several  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  analysis 
of  a  question.  Each  should  take  up  the  analysis  where 
his  predecessor  left  it,  so  that  nothing  may  be  repeated 
or  omitted.  Any  sluggishness  of  manner,  or  want  of  an- 
imation on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  is  sure  to  be  copied 
by  the  pupils.    As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  pupil. 

In  conducting  reviews  in  this  and  other  studies,  the 
topical  method  should  be  much  employed.  The  topics 
should  be  neatly  and  systematically  arranged  in  small 
blank  books  of  uniform  size,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  heretofore  given. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  paying 
close  attention  to  methods  of  solution.    For  the  want  of 
a  little  thought  and  judgement,  computations  are  often 
-warily  tedious.     In  order  that  this  matter  may  be 
to  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  a  solution 

of  a  Vi  f estion,  taken  from  the  text-book  on  arithmetic, 
will  be  here  given.      On  page  148,  Robinson's  Practical 

Arithmetit,  there  will  be  found  the  following  question: 

A  miller  bought  122^  bushels  of  wheat  of  one  man, 
and  75i  biishels  of  another,  at  $0.93|  per  bushel.  He 
sold60b(;shel3  at  a  profit  of  $12.50;  if  he  sell  the  re- 
mainder ^t  $0.81i  per  bushel,  what  will  be  his  entire  gain 
or  loss  f 

The  "practical  method"  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
"  common  method,"  or  the  one  employed  by  a  mere  tyro 
in  arithmetic,  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  compared. 
No  explanation  of  either  process  is  given,  because  the 
methods  will  readily  suggest  their  own  explanations  to 
the  teacher. 
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Praetieal  Method. 

Common  Method. 

8]137.75 

17.21875 
12.60 

Am.    $4.71875 

187.76 
.8126 

68876 
27550 
13776 
110200 

137.75 
.9375 

66875 
96425 
41326 
123975 

111.921875 

129.140626 
111.921875 

- 

17.218760 
12.60 

Ana.  f4.71876 «».. 

A  German  author,  of  high  authority,  says  truly  that 
nniformity  and  success  in  arithmetical  instruction,  is 
gained  ^by  solving  each  problem  rationally^  according 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  numerical  relation  occuring 
in  it,  and  consequetly,  without  admitting  any  external  rule 
or  formula,  which  on  the  contrary  ought  to  result  from 
the  subject  itself."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  teach- 
ers of  arithmetic  observe  this  principle.  The  subject 
cannot  be  well  taught  by  confining  the  pupil  to  formal 
ndes.  Good  rules  may  be  well  enough,  but  they  must 
follow  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

The  wants  of  practical  life  pre-eminently  demand  great 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  decimal  principle. 
Hence,  the  instruction  in  decimal  fractions  should  be 
Tery  thorough  and  practical.  A  practical  knowledge  of 
decimals  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  pupil  by  simply  re- 
quiring him  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  text-book. 
The  observance  of  these  rules  will  very  often  lead  to 
computations  of  a  most  repulsive  length.  In  questions 
in  commercial  arithmetic,  it  is  only  required  to 
obtain  results  that  are  exact  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  approximation.  Hence,  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  obtain  such  results  without  employing  an  un- 
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necessary  number  of  decimal  figures.  That  this  may  be 
done,  the  abridged  methods  for  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  should  be  taught. 

In  the  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals,  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  place  the  decimal  point  by 
means  of  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment,  rather  than 
by  the  application  of  the  rules.  For  example,  if  he  be 
required  to  divide  45  by  0.24,  he  will  determine  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  integral  part  of  the  quotient, 
as  follows:  "0.24  is  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth^  and 
one-fourth  is '  contained  in  45,  180  times,  (45x4aal80); 
hence,  there  must  be  three  figures  in  the  integral 
part  of  the  quotient."  In  this  way,  he  is  constantly 
made  to  thinks  and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of 
rules,  which  are  principally  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
uneducated  persons.  They  are  certainly  of  no  great 
use  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Geography. — ^The  constructive  method  of  map-drawing 
should  be  used  in  first  drawing  maps  of  the  United 
States  by  sections,  and  then  drawing  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole.  By  the  aid  of  a  good  map,  the  teacher 
can  easily  invent  some  geometrical  figure  which  will  great- 
ly aid  the  pupil  in  drawing  any  required  map.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  want  such  a  figure  as  an  aid  in 
drawing  a  map  of  New  England.  By  an  inspection  of  a 
good  map,  we  notice  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  on  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  intersection  of  this  parallel 
with  the  67th  meridian,  its  length  will  be  300  miles.  Now, 
let  a  line  be  drawn  due  south,  from  the  western  extremi- 
ty of  this  line,  and  of  the  same  distance,  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  will  terminate  on  the  southern  coast  of  Long 
Island,  at  a  point  that  is  about  50  miles  east  of  New 
York  Bay.  Connect  the  southern  extremity  of  the  second 
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line  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  first  line.  Next, 
divide  the  first  line  into  three  equal  parts,  of  100  miles 
each,  and  at  that  point  of  division  which  is  100  miles  west 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line,  draw  a  line  due 
north,  and  equal  to  175  miles ;  and  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  line,  draw  lines  to  those  points  of  divi- 
sion in  the  first  line  drawn,  that  are  equally  distant  from 
this  last  line.  The  resulting  geometrical  figure,  shows 
the  general  form  of  New  England,  and  it  may  be  used, 
with  great  advantage,  in  drawing  the  map  of  the  same. 
The  relations  that  certain  points  in  the  map  bear  to  this 
figure,  will,  on  inspection,  plainly  appear.  Thus,  one  of 
the  points  of  division  in  the  line  first  drawn,  fixes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  while  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Maine  coincides,  quite 
nearly,  with  one  of  the  lines  in  the  figure.  The  boundary 
line  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  is  about  200 
miles  (204)  from  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  or  the 
northern  boundary  of  Vermont,  and  the  width  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  50  miles.  A  few  of  the  more  striking 
of  such  relations  as  these,  being  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  they  are  prepared  to  draw,  from  memory,  a 
tolerably  accurate  map  of  New  England.  In  drawing 
snch  a  map,  the  pupils  may  use  rulers  that  are  divided 
into  feet  and  inches.  If  the  map  is  to  be  drawn  on  the 
black-board,  an  appropriate  scale  would  be  100  miles  to 
the  foot.  Scholars  should  also  be  trained  to  draw  the 
map  without  the  aid  of  any  ruler,  or  any  other  aid,  except 
that  of  the  eye. 

In  draveing  maps,  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
are  not  to  be  ignored.  By  a  rule  already  given,  the  pupil 
can  find  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  the 
45th  parallel,  is  about  50  miles  (48.8  miles)  so  that,  if 
the  line  first  drawn,  in  the  construction  of  the  above  map> 
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be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  we  shall  have,  very  nearly, 
the  points  in  this  line  through  which  those  meridians, 
whose  distance  from  each  other  is  1^,  must  pass.  Draw, 
for  the  central  meridian  of  the  map,  a  perpendicular 
line  through  the  middle  point  of  the  line  first  drawn  in 
the  construction  of  the  geometrical  figure.  In  drawing 
the  other  meridians,  they  should  be  made  to  slightly 
diverge  from  each  other.  On  the  parallel  of  41®,  they 
are  about  3  miles  further  apart  than  they  are  on  that 
of  46'^. 

Those  teachers  whose  inventive  powers  are  not  strong, 
and  who,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to  discover  the 
appropriate  geometrical  figures  for  a  map,  should  consult 
the  works  of  Apgar,  Quyot,  and  other  authors  on  con- 
structive map  drawing.  As  a  means  of  impressing  the 
facts  of  local  geography  upon  the  mind,  and  as  an  aid  in 
educating  the  faculty  of  form,  and  in  training  the  hand 
in  its  delineatiQn,  the  importance  of  map-drawing  is  so 
important,  that  it  should  receive  its  proper  share  of 
attention. 

In  the  systems  of  map-drawing  in  common  use,  differ- 
ent units  of  measure  are  selected  for  different  maps, 
and  but  little  use  is  made  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  prominent  points.  The  in- 
troduction of  so  many  units  of  measure,  and  the  ignoring 
of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  prominent  points  and 
lines,  in  the  construction  of  maps,  must  tax  the  pupil's 
niemory  and  give  him,  at  most,  but  a  confused  idea  of  the 
geographical  position  of  such  points  and  lines.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that,  in  drawing  maps  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  States  of  North  America,  the  measure 
of  length,  for  each  map,  be  based  on  some  particular 
unit,  and  that  the  principal  lines  oflatitude  and  longitude 
shall  be  drawn  in  each  map.    For  example,  in  drawing, 
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hj  sections,  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  al 
measores  of  length  may  be  based  upon  that  which  was 
named,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  for  drawing  a  map  of 
New  England.  This  unit,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  300 
miles,  and  extends  from  Eastport,  in  Maine,  to  the  North- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  In  drawing  a  map  of 
New  York,  this  unit  represents  the  length  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State ;  and,  wilh  a  slight  modification, 
the  directions  given  in  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography, 
may  now  be  followed.  The  pupil,  by  recollecting  that 
the  latitude  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  is 
45^,  and  that  of  the  boundary  line,  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  42^,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  looating 
the  other  lines  of  latitude  for  the  map.  In  locating  the 
lines  of  longitude,  he  should  remember  that  the  longitude 
of  New  York  City  is  74**  West,  and  that  this  meridian 
passes  through  a  point,  in  the  northern  boundary,  equi- 
distant from  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  St  Lawreiice. 
In  this  way,  the  position  of  this  line  is  fixed.  Now,  on 
the  42d  and  45th  parallels,  the  lengths  of  degrees  of 
latitude  are  readily  found,  by  a  previous  rule,  to  be,  res- 
pectively, 51  and  48  miles,  and  by  means  of  a  scale  of 
equal  parts,  these  distances  can  be  marked  off  on  these 
two  parallels,  and  through  the  points  thus  determined, 
meridians  can  be  drawn. 

For  drawing  maps  on  the  blackboard,  a  convenient 
scale  is  a  yard-stick,  divided  into  inches.  Each  inch  may 
represent  a  mile.  In  drawing  maps  on  paper,  the  inch 
may  represent  60  miles.  The  scale  selected  must  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  paper.     Each  pupil  should  be 

provided  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  Paper  scales,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  may  be  used.  Pupils  should 
be  .drilled  to  use  the  scale  with  facility  before  they 
attempt  its  use  in  the  construction  of  maps.  Map-draw- 
ing without  the  scale,  should  be  frequently  practiced. 
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Unless  the  pupils  have  had,  in  the  preceding  grades, 
cosiderable  practice  in  drawing  maps  by  imitation,  they 
should  thus  draw  each  map  before  attempting  the  more 
difficult  exercise  of  drawing  it  from  memory.  An  other 
necessary  preparation  for  map-drawing,  consists  in  the 
representation,  with  artistical  eflfect,  of  mountains,  rivers, 
coast  lines,  etc.  Most  pupils  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
drill  and  instruction  of  ttiis  kind. 

In  drawing  a  map  from  memory,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  represent  minute  indications  of  coast  lines,  or 
slight  changes  in  the  directions  of  boundary  lines  and 
rivers.  The  object  should  be  to  make  a  map  whose  gen- 
eral outline  is  correct.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  draw 
from  memory  a  map  that  is  characterized  by  mathematical 
precision.  Such  a  map  can  only  be  constructed  by  the 
draughtsman  who  has  at  his  command  the  full  field  notes 
of  the  surveyor  and  astronomer.  Map-drawing  is  here 
studied  as  a  means,  and  not  as  an  end. 

As  every  exercise  in  the  schoolroom  should  be  prompt- 
ly and  accurately  performed,  so  all  the  exercises  in  map- 
drawing  should  be  characterized  by  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch. A  pupil  has  not  formed  a  correct  image  of  a  map 
till  "  he  can  go  to  the  black-board  and  reproduce  it  from 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,*'  Suppose,  for  example,  that,  as 
an  exercise,  the  class  are  required  to  draw  an  outline 
map  of  Tennessee.  The  members  of  the  class  having 
taken  their  positions  at  the  blackboard,  will  proceed  with 
the  drawing  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  construction  of  the  geometrical  figure  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  map. 

2.  Drawing  of  boundary  lines. 

3.  Drawing  of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

4.  Location  of  mountain  ranges. 

5.  Location  of  rivers — Tennessee  and  Oumberland. 
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6.  Location  of  towns — Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Olarksville. 

7.  Location  of  principal  lines  of  railroads. 

The  map  should  be  drawn  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
K  a  scale  of  equal  parts  is  used  in  its  construction,  a  little 
more  time  may  be  required.  The  teacher  should  fre- 
quently make  rapid  sketches  of  maps  on  the  black-board, 
so  that,  in  this  matter,  the  pupils  may  have  the  proper 
standard  before  them. 

When  there  is  a  lack  of  black-board  room,  some  of  the 
pupils  may  draw  the  maps  on  their  slates  or  on  pieces  of 
paper  of  uniform  size.  The  others  can  put  their  maps 
on  the  board.  Each  part  of  the  map  should  be  drawn 
simaltau&ously  by  the  pupils,  and  at  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher.  For  example,  in  drawing  the  map  of  Tennessee, 
the  teaclier  may  first  direct  the  pupils  to  construct  the 
geometrical  figure  used  as  an  aid  in  the  exercise.  When 
all  the  pnpils  have  indicated,  by  the  raising  of  the  hand, 
that  they  are  ready  to  go  on  with  the  woik,  the  teacher 
may  say,  "  draw  the  boundary  line  of  the  State."  Pro- 
ceed in  this  way  till  the  map  is  completed.  The  teacher 
may  then  call  on  several  members  of  the  class  to  des- 
cribe the  method  of  construction,  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  map.  After  this  the  pupils  may  recite  what  they 
have  learned  from  their  text-book  and  by  means  of  oral 
instruction,  upon  the  geography  of  the  State. 

In  geography  as  in  other  branches,  much  time  may  be 
saved  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  recite  their  lessons  by 
means  of  carefully  prepared  topics.  Each  pupil  should 
be  provided  with  a  small  Topic  Book,  in  which  the  topics 
are  plainly  and  neatly  written.  The  teacher  will  write 
these  topics  on  the  black-board,  and  the  pupils  will  copy 
them,  at  first,  on  their  slates,  and  subsequently  into  their 
Topic  Books.    In  reciting  lessons  by  topics,  a  slavish  ad- 
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herence  to  the  language  of  the  text-book  should  be 
avoided.  Those  scholars  who  simply  memorize  their  les- 
sons, are  not  receiving  much  benefit  from  their  school 
exercises.  They  should  be  taught  to  think  consecutively 
on  a  given  point,  and  to  exprdss  their  thoughts  in  their 
own  language,  and  this  should  be  good  terse  English. 

The  importance  of  enlivening  the  lessons  in  geography 
by  descriptions,  stories,  incidents  and  historical  facts,  caa 
not  be  too  frequently  or  too  urgently  impressed  upon  the 
teacher.  The  competent  teacher  of  geography  must  un- 
derstand  the  history,  and  the  social  and  political  condi* 
tion  of  each  country.  For  example,  in  teaching  the  ge- 
ography of  G-reece,  the  instructor  should  be  well  acqaint- 
ed  with  such  works  as  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  and 
Felton's  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece.  Much  information 
may  be  selected  from  such  sources  by  the  judicious  and 
skillful  teacher,  that  would  greatly  interest  and  profit 
the  pupils,  and  induce  them  to  seek  for  further  knowledge 
on  the  various  subjects  touched  upon  in  works  on  geog- 
raphy. The  teacher  who  is  fearful  of  overworking  her 
pupils,  by  traveling  out  of  the  dry  and  beaten  paths  of 
the  text-book,  should  consider  that  it  is  often  easier  to 
remember  two  things  than  one.  The  scholar  who  knows, 
at  once,  the  location  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  story  of  its 
capture  by  Ethan  Allen,  will  more  easily  retain  these 
two  items  of  information  than  either  one,  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other.  By  thus  attaching  the  facts  in  lo- 
cal geography  to  interesting  events,  we  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  their  remembrance,  and  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  the  study. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  that  every  teacher  of  geography  will 
stand  in  actual  need  of,  at  least,  a  few  standard  works  for 
study  and  reference.    A  good  Encyclopedia,  a  Geograph- 
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ical  Gazetteer,  the  works  of  Humboldt,  are  among  the 
more  important  of  these  books  of  reference.  Teachers 
will  also  find,  in  preparing  for  their  lessons.  Guide  Books 
for  travelers  to  be  of  considerable  use.  See  Harper's 
and  Murray's  Guide  Books.  The  teacher  of  geography 
who  confines  his  instruction  to  the  hearing  of  answers  to 
the  ^map  questions,"  as  they  are  found  in  the  text-book, 
and  the  recitation,  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  of 
the  detached  paragraphs  of  descriptive  geography  that 
contain  nothing  more,  at  most,  than  the  husks  of  knowl- 
edge, may  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  unenlightened  and 
unawakened  conscience,  but  fail  entirely  in  coming  up 
to  the  standard  of  thorough  instruction.  The  text-book 
need  not  and  should  not  be  ignored,  but  the  teacher 
should  find  something  that  will  impress  its  facts  upon 
the  memory,  and  throw  a  charm  about  its  dry  statements, 
and  thus  render  the  study  of  geography  in  our  schools 
something  more  than  a  dull  and  stupid  formality. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  maps  are  constructed.  It  would  be  useless, 
of  course,  to  enter  into  any  mathematical  discussion  of 
the  different  methods  of  constructing  maps,  but  it  is 
practicable  and  desirable  that  the  various  lines  that  the 
pupils  see  on  their  maps,  should  have,  to  them,  soine  sig- 
nificance. The  ingenious  teacher  will  find  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  causing  his  pupils  to  comprehend  the  different 
kinds  of  projections,  and  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  Every  pupil  should  be  made  to  understand,  by 
simple  illustrations,  how  the  position  of  a  point,  in  a 
plane  surface,  may  be  determined,  and,  then,  by  means  of 
the  spherical  black-board,  how  that  of  a  point  in  a  curv- 
ed surface  can  be  ascertained. 

Explain,   in  the  next  place,  what  is  meant  by  the 
development  of  the  surface  of  a  cone.    This  may  readily 
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be  done  by  means  of  a  cone,  and  a  piece  of  paper  used 
for  its  covering.  Take  this  covering  from  the  cone,  and 
put  it  on  a  flat  surface,  and  it  may  then  be  regarded  as 
the  development  of  the  cone's  surface.  Now,  if  the  earth 
were  composed  of  two  similar  and  equal  cones,  having 
their  bases  resting  on  each  other,  and  lines  were  drawn 
on  the  paper  parallel  to  its  curved  edge,  and  straight  lines 
were  drawn  from  this  edgo  to  the  vertex  of  each  cone, 
the  former  lines  might  represent  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  the  latter,  meridians  ;  and  we  might  now  proceed  to 
mark  on  this  developed  surface  the  position  of  any  place 
or  object  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  known,  and 
thus  form  a  map,  in  which  the  lines  of  latitude  are  circu- 
lar, and  the  meridians,  or  lines  of  longitude,  are  straight. 
Maps  in  which  the  lines  of  latitude  are  circular  and 
parallel,  and  the  meridians  are  straight,  are  called 
"Conical  Projections."  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  earth 
is  not  composed  of  two  cones,  but  if  a  conical  surface  is 
tangent  to  the  earth,  or  a  sphere,  the  portion  of  this  sur- 
face, represented  by  the  narrow  zone  bisected  by  the 
line  of  tangency,  will  nearly  coincide  with  the  corres- 
ponding zone  of  the  sphere ;  hence,  the  former  surface 
may  be  taken  for  a  map  of  the  latter.  For  making  pupils 
understand  this  method  of  projection,  the  teacher  only 
needs  a  sphere  and  some  paper.  Simple  illustrations  of 
the  other  methods  of  constructing  maps,  should  be  given. 
See  the  chapter  on  Geography,  in  Herschel's  Outlines 
of  Astronomy. 

The  pupil  should  be  shown  the  simple  methods  of  de- 
termining latitude  and  longitude.  In  pointing  out  the 
means  by  which  these  two  important  elements  may  be 
determined,  the  teacher  should  avoid  all  perplexing  de- 
tails. It  is  sufBcient  to  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  north 
star,  and  to  show  them  how  the  latitude  of  a  place  may 
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be  found  by  meaas  of  this  star ;  and  to  point  out  the  use 
of  a  good  watch  or  chronometer  in  determining  the  long- 
itude of  a  place.    The  pupils  can  now  understand  how  it  . 
is  possible  to  construct  a  map  or  model  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  globe,  Now,  a  succession  of  maps, 
each  on  a  different  scale,  is  the  means  of  giving  pupils 
very  incorrect  impressions  of  the  relative  sizes  of  differ* 
ent  countries.  These  impressions  should  be  obtained 
from  the  globe.  A  pupil  whose  ideas  of  the  areas  of 
different  countries  has  been  entirely  derived  from  maps, 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
area  of  Hindostan  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Tennessee. 
For  this  and  many  other  reasons,  the  use  of  the  globe 
should  be  frequent. 

The  practice  of  having  pupils  take  imaginary  journeys 
and  voyages,  may  be  made  interesting  and  profitable. 
They  should  be  required  to  describe  fully  the  countries 
and  cities  through  which  they  pass,  and  and  all  places 
of  historic  or  other  interest.  If  practicable,  pictures, 
photographs,  and  the  stereoscope,  should  be  brought  into 
requisition  in  making  a  vivid  and  enduring  picture  on 
the  pupil's  mind  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 

Teachers  should  not  commit  the  error  of  requiring 
their  pupils  to  learn  too  many  facts  in  local  geography. 
Snch  of  the  local  items  in  the  Syllabus  for  the  Fifth 
Grade  as  pertain  to  North  America,  should  be  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  appropriate  oral  instruction, 
BO  that  he  may  possess  some  positive  information  in  ref- 
erence to  each  city.  State,  river,  lake,  etc.,  found  in  the 
Syllabus.  The  very  meager  and  imperfect  descriptions 
found  in  the  geographical  text-books  in  ordinary  use, 
render  much  oral  instruction  necessary.  The  pupil  who 
is  merely  able  to  locate  such  a  city  as  San  Francisco,  has 
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not  that  kind  of  geographical  information  that  an  edu- 
cated person  needs,  nor  has  he  that  which  he  can  long 
retain. 

Too  mnch  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  keeping  pupils 
well  informed  upon  all  matters  of  current  interest  in 
geography,  such,  for  example,  as  the  history  of  the  Paci- 
fic Railroad,  surveys  for  the  construction  of  a  Ship  Canal 
across  the  Isthmas  of  Panama,  and  political  changes 
that  may  be  taking  place.  Such  information  must  be 
principally  obtained  from  the  press  and  periodicals,  and 
no  good  teacher  of  geography  will  neglect  these  sources 
of  information,  for  the  instruction  based  on  such  knowl- 
edge  imparts  a  permanent,  living  interest  to  the  study. 

For  the  determination  of  distances,  see  the  directions 
that  were  given,  under  the  head  of  geography,  for  the 
Fifth  Grade.  If  pupils  know  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  prominent  points  and  places,  and  know  how  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  different 
latitudes,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  approximate 
distances  between  places  that  are  on  the  same  meridian 
or  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  length  of  the  United  States  from  Eastport,  in 
Maine,  to  the  Pacific,  is  demanded.  Here  the  difiference 
of  longitude  is  about  67  degrees,  and  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree of  longitude,  on  tne  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  is 
about  48  miles,  so  that  the  required  distance  is  2786  miles, 
nearly.  Again,  suppose  that  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  is 
to  be  determined.  The  difference  of  latitude  is  about 
23^,  and,  therefore,  the  required  distance  is  23  times  69 
miles,  or  1587  miles.  The  teacher  should  propose  many 
similar  questions  to  her  pupils,  so  that  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tance and  size  may,  by  this  means,  be  developed.  The 
necessity  of  paying  considerable  attention  to  this  matter 
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is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  most  pupils  are  quite  un- 
able to  give  the .  approximate  distances  between  cities 
whose  commercial  relations  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Many  can  give  the  location  of  petty  towns  in  Africa, 
who  do  not  even  know  the  distance  of  their  own  town 
from  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Now  these  distances 
are  elements  in  the  cost  of  many  articles  of  daily  con^ 
snmption,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  know  them, 
while  a  knowledge  of  the  African  towns,  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  It  is  not  impracticable  for  pupils  to  learn  to 
give  the  approximate  distances  between  important  places, 
and  the  matter  should  receive  the  attention  commensu* 
rate  with  its  importance.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  many  practical  applica^ 
tions  of  his  knowledge  of  such  distances. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  approximate  railroad 
fare  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  is  demanded.      Here,  the 
difference  in  longitute  is  about  17  degrees,  and  both 
cities  are  situated  near  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
on  this  parallel,  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is 
about  51  miles.    The  distance,  then,  in  a  direct  line,  he- 
tween  the  two  cities  is  17  times  61  miles,  or  867  miles. 
This  distance  must  be  increased  by  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the  approxi- 
mate distance  by  railroad.    We  may,  therefore,  assume 
that  the  distance  by  railroad  is  about  1000  miles.     Now, 
in  the  Northern  States,  tJie  fare,  per  mile,  on  the  princi- 
pal railroad  routes,  is  about  2^  cents;  hence,  the  fare 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  must  be  about  $25.    Again,  let  it 
be  required  to  find,  approximately,  the  fare  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans.     Here,  the  differece  in  latitude  is  12 
degrees,  and  as  the  difference  in  longitude  is  only  2  de- 
grees, the  distance  between  the  two  places  must  be, 
nearly  12  times  69  miles,  or  828  miles.     As  the  railroad 
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route  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  is  located  in  a  level 
country,  its  length  cannot  much  exceed  828  miles,  the 
direct  distance  between  the  two  cities.  The  length  of 
this  route  must  be,  then,  about  900  miles.  As  the  fare 
per  mile  on  Southern  roads  is  from  4  to  5  cents,  the 
fare  required  must  be  about  $40.  One  cannot  quite  so 
readily  find  the  distance  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  as  they  have  neither  the  same  latitude  nor  the 
same  longitude,  but  by  a  brief  calculation,  it  is  evident 
that  this  distance  is  not  far  from  1150  miles.  By  the 
usual  railroad  routes,  it  must  be  about  1300  miles,  and 
the  fare,  about  |50. 

English  Orammar. — ^The  study  of  grammar  from  a  text- 
book is  commenced  in  this  Grade,  but  its  practice  will 
continue  to  demand  the  constant  attention  of  the  teach- 
er. If  pupils  are  allowed  to  use  incorrect  language  in 
the  school-room,  the  study  of  technical  rules  will  be  of 
but  little  avail.  Eequire,  then,  the  pupils  to  employ  in 
conversation  and  in  all  recitations,  correct  and  terse 
language.  Written  exercises  should  be  frequent,  and  all 
errors  in  these  exercises  should  be  pointed  out  and  cor- 
rected. There  must  be  no  exception  to  this  rule.  There 
should  be  daily  some  written  exercise  based  on  the  les- 
son from  the  text-book. 

Grammatical  analysis  should  receive  that  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  The  analyses  of  sentences 
may  be  written  out,  in  imitation  of  the  model  in  the  text- 
book, and  they  may  also  be  given  by  means  of  ^^diagrams." 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Grammar  from  a  text- 
book, it  is  not  desirable  that  pupils  be  required  to  study 
the  critical  notes  and  observations,  which  are  found  on 
the  subjects  taught  in  this  grade.  These  will  receive,  in 
reviews  and  in  the  following  grades,  the  attention  which 
their  importance  demands. 
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As  an  interesting  and  important  drill  in  the  the  proper 
collocation,  or  arrangement,  oi  the  words  of  lengthy 
sentences,  teachers  may  diagram  sach  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  and  then  require  the  papils  to  write  them 
oat  80  that  each  word  may  be  in  its  proper  place.  Much 
of  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  sentence,  depends  on  the  rel* 
ative  positions  of  its  words.  Exercises  of  this  sort 
should  be  frequent 

Oral  Instruction. — ^Teachers  should  prepare  themselves, 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  State  Constitution  and  some 
elementary  work  on  the  science  of  government,  for  giv- 
ing the  necessary  instruction  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Many  pupils  will  not  be  able  to  extend  their 
course  of  study  so  far  that  they  can  take  up  from  a  text- 
book, the  formal  study  of  the  science  of  government. 
It  is  important  that  all  should  understand,  at  least,  the 
general  principles  of  their  own  government.  There  will 
be  no  time  for  going  into  details.    The  object  and  neces- 

« 

sitj  of  government,  the  different  forms  of  governments, 
state  and  national  governments  and  their  relations,  the 
principal  officers  under  the  State  and  county  govern- 
ments and  their  duties,  and  courts  of  justice,  are  among 
the  subjects  for  instruction. 

On  the  subject  of  historical  sketches,  see  the  directions, 
under  this  head,  for  the  Fifth  Grade. 

SEVENTH  QBADE. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — ^Fourth  Reader,  completed  with 

strict  attention   to   spelling,    punctuation,    elementary 

soands,  illustrations,  and  the  analyses,  in  the  pupil's  own 

language,  of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  and  defining 

^ords  from  speller,  and  selected  words  from  the  lessons 

of  the  grade. 

Arithmetic. — Slate  Arithmetic  to  Ratio,  with  daily  drill 
5 
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in  making  rapid  computations ;  Mental  Arithmetic  to  in- 
terest. 

Drawing, — ^Linear  Perspective,  as  found  in  Bartholo- 
mew's Drawing  Book,  No.  3,  and  in  Demcker's  Drawing 
Part  VI. 

Writing. — ^The  copy  book  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher 
of  penmanship.  Particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
penmanship,  in  all  written  exercises  of  the  pupils. 

Composition. — Same  as  in  the  Sixth  Grade;  instruc- 
tion in  preparing  bills  of  purchase,  receipts,  and  promissory 
notes ;  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  style  and 
matter  of  every  written  exercise ;  daily  exercises. 

Geography. — ^Maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  maps 
of  the  principal  political  divisions  of  Europe,  drawn  from 
memory ;  the  location  on  each  of  these  maps,  of  each  local 
item  contained  in  the  Syllabus  of  Geography  for  this 
Grade ;  the  topography  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  to  be 
studied  by  the  aid  of  Wall  Maps ;  the  influence,  on  the 
climate  of  each,  of  mountain  systems,  valleys  and  plateaus, 
ocean  currents,  &c.;  lessons  on  the  forms  of  government 
of  each  of  the  principal  countries,  its  cooimercial  relations, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  prevail- 
ing religion. 

Orammar. — ^Through  syntax  and  punctuation;  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax 
in  correcting  the  syntactical  errors  made  by  the  pupils ; 
application  of  the  rules  of  punctuation  in  punctuating 
all  written  exercises ;  written  and  oral  analyses  of  sen- 
tences. 

Physical  Exercises. — From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

Declamations  and  Recitations. 

Physiology. — Primary  Physiology  commenced  and  re- 
viewed. 
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Oral  JnstTmction. — ^Lessons  on  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  ;  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  histor- 
ical sketches,  Babylon,  Ninevah,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Car- 
thage ;  tlie  pupils  to  be  required  to  write  compositions  on 
each  lesson. 

Direotions  to    Teaohere 

Reading. — See  the  directions  for  teaching  reading,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  Sixth  Grade. 

In  this  and  the  following  grade,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
have  the  pupils  copy  occasionally  a  short  reading  lesson, 
and  read  the  same  from  their  manuscripts.  In  these  man- 
uscripts, particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  penmanship,  and  the  proper  division  of  the 
subjects  into  paragraphs. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  exercise  each  week,  in 
writing  out  the  substance,  or  analysis,  of  a  reading  lesson. 
In  such  exercises  the  pupils  should  not,  of  course,  have 
access  to  their  readers.  Every  analysis  should  be  given 
in  the  pupil's  own  language,  and  all  attempts  at  memoriz- 
ing should  be  discouraged.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  writ- 
ten exercises,  the  teacher  should  inexorably  insist  upon 
neatness  of  arrangement  and  legibility  of  penmanship. 
The  manuscripts  thus  prepared  should  be  used  for  con- 
ducting an  exercise  in  reading. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  teachers  should  adopt 
some  proper  means  for  assuring  themselves  that  their  pu- 
pils understand  their  reading  lessons.  "Books,"  says 
Channing,  "are  oA*  great  teachers."  He  who  cannot 
read  and  understand  them  must  needs  remain  ignorant  of 
much  which  he  ought  to  know.  Hence,  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  make,  by  thinking,  what  he  reads  his  own.  It  is, 
however,  a  common  practice  of  some  teachers  to  permit 
their  scholars  to  call  the  words  of  a  paragraph,  without 
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bestowing  the  least  thought  on  what  they  read,  as  though 
the  mere  utterance  of  articulate  expressions  constituted 
the  essential,  if  not  the  entire  part  of  reading.  Such 
teachers  may  do  an  incalculable  harm  to  the  youth  placed 
under  their  charge  ;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  will  not 
do  them  much  good.  The  probability  is  that  they  will  not 
only  fail  to  cultivate  a  taste  in  their  pupils  for  reading,  but 
that  they  will  inflict  a  positive  injury  on  them  by  giving 
them  a  ef^'^taste  for  the  exercise.  As  this  matter  is  a  very 
important  one,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  teachers,  and  that  they  may  exert  their  utmost  tal- 
ent and  tact  in  making  the  reading  lessons  as  interest- 
ing and  profitable  as  those  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar. 

In  reading,  the  instructor  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  careless,  unimpassioned  listener  of  what  is 
being  read.  Some  teachers  need  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm, which  imparts  a  vitality  to  instruction.  A  heavy, 
slow,  phlegmatic  temperament,  will  lull  to  sleep  even  the 
animation  of  childhood,  and  thus  destroy  all  buoyancy  of 
spirits  and  activity  of  mind.  Those  that  have  such  a  tem- 
perament would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
vocations,  so  that  they  may  be  in  positions  in  which 
they  can  exert  their  powers  without  inflicting  great  injury 
on  others. 

Arithmetic. — As  in  this  Grade  the  subject  of  "  com- 
pound numbers"  is  taken  up,  it  is  wfll  to  remind  teach- 
ers that  authors  still  persist  in  putting  much  in  the  tables 
that  is  based  on  tradition.  By  expunging  from  such  tables 
all  that  is  obsolete,  erroneous,  or  useless,  and  substitvit- 
ing  for  "  Practical  Exercises,"  questions  that  have  sonae 
resemblance  to  those  that  must  arise  in  the  transa-c- 
tions  of  business   in    the  various  vocations  of  life^    a.n. 
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important  service  would  be  rendered  the  pupil.  At 
present,  he  has  to  grope  his  way  through  the  wilderness 
of  denominate  numbers,  and  if  he  should  ever  arrive  at 
his  journey's  end,  he  must  learn,  finally,  that  he  has  toiled 
for  much  that  is  of  no  sort  of  practical  value.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  our  weights  and  measures  are 
not  decimalized^  so  that  the  time  now  spent  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  denominate  numbers  might  be  put  to  bet- 
ter purposes.  Congress  has  taken  action  in  this  matter, 
but  the  change  can  be  very  much  hastened  by  strik- 
ing from  the  tables  what  is  useless  and  obsolete,  pre- 
paring appropriate  examples,  based  on  reformed  tables, 
and  teaching  the  metric  system.*  It  is  strange  that  our 
Arithmetics  will  still  teach  that  31^  gallons  make  a  bar- 
rel, Wine  Measure,  or  that  36  gallons  make  a  barrel.  Beer 
Measure,  when  barrels  of  these  capacities,  or  of  any  pre- 
cise capacity,  cannot  be  found.  Till  some  competent  au- 
thority has  prepared  suitable  tables,  we  must  use  such  as 
we  have,  but  they  should  be  used  with  some  discretion. 
Time  should  not  be  spent  in  learning  and  practicing  in 
the  school-room,  what  is  entirely  useless  in  commercial 
and  other  practical  computations. 

The  "  exercises ''  in  denominate  numbers  have  a  char- 
acter that  is  not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  tables. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following :  "  In  10  A.  1  R.  25  Sq. 
rd.  16  sq.  yds.  4  sq.  ft.  136  sq.  in.,  how  many  square 
inches."  This  is  an  example  in  Square  or  Land  Measure. 
What  modern  surveyor  would  use  all  these  denomina- 
tions, in  making  his  computations  ?  Such  an  example  is 
a  worthy  production  of  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has 
been  asleep  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  Land  Measure, 
the  only  unit  of  surface  that  is  needed  is  the  acre,  since 


•  Teachera  are  rcspccifally  recommended  to  road  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Chnrles  Da- 
'^^  Llr.  D ,  in  which  the  metric  srstem  !•  explained  and  adapted  to  the  ayitem  of  inatruo- 
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areas  can  be  expressed  in  acres  and  decimals  of  an  acre. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  such  examples  are  valuable  as 
mere  exercises.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the 
boundless  field  of  mathematics,  there  is  enough  that  is 
really  useful  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  intellect  for  a  whole  life  time.  Besides, 
they  are  no  more  useful  for  training  the  calculating  pow- 
ers than  others  of  a  more  practical  nature.  There  ap- 
pears, then,  to  be,  for  the  purposes  of  discipline,  no  neces- 
sity for  such  antiquated  questions.  In  the  practice,  as 
well  as  in  the  theory  of  denominate  numbers,  there  is 
need  of  much  greater  brevity.  Instructors  can,  in  teach? 
ing  this  subject,  do  much  to  remedy  the  defects  of  text 
books,  by  means  of  oral  instruction. 

Many  of  the  rules  that  are  given  in  the  text-book,  on 
percentage,  are  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  the  pupil. 
In  fact,  in   groping  his  way  through  a  multiplicity  of 
''  Rules  "  and  ''  Cases,"  he  loses  sight  of  important  prin- 
ciples, and  becomes  confused  by  these  numerous  direc- 
tions of   his  text-book.     Every  time    that  a  rule   pre- 
sents itself,  he  imagines  that  he  must  engage  in  another 
fresh  struggle  for  mastering  some  new  principle,  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  has  nothing  new  to  learn.    This  in- 
troduction of  numerous  rules  and  methods  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice   of  LaPlace,  who  says:  "In  in- 
structing, adopt  general  methods;  endeavor  to  present 
them  in  a  manner  the  most  simple,  and  you  will  see,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  are  the  easiest."    Now,  in  per- 
centage, all  that  the  pupil  really  needs,  is  the  definitions 
of  a  few  new  terms,  with  such  illustrations  as  are  usually 
given.    If  he  has  been  well  drilled  in  arithmetical  analy- 
sis, he  will,  as  a  general  thing,  require  no  rules  to  aid  him 
in  solving  such  questions  as  the  following :    "  What  is 
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12^  per  cent,  of  2,450  pounds  ?"  To  give  him  a  rule  for 
solving  such  a  question,  is  to  reflect  on  his  capadity.  In 
teaching,  rely  on  general  principles  rather  than  rules. 

More  than  half  of  the  examples  for  practice  found  in 
Reduction  and  Percentage,  should  be  solved  by  the  pu- 
pils without  the  aid  of  the  slate,  as  well  as  by  the  methods 
of  written  arithmetic.  Most  of  them  do  not  require  in 
their  solutions,  lengthy  computations,  and  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  in  finding  the  best  practical  solution  for  each 
example.  Employ  no  unnecessary  figures.  To  enforce 
these  directions  we  take  the  following  examples,  and  ex- 
hibit the  computation  for  each : 

1.  "  What  will  30  bu.  54  lb.  of  wheat  cost  at  f  1.37i  per 
bushel  r 

2.  «  A  cellar  wall,  32  ft  by  24  ft,  is  6  ft  high  and  li  ft 
thick.    How  much  did  it  cost  at  $1.25  a  perch  P 


Computation  for  First.         Computation  for  Second. 

40.73 
10.24 


24.76]1008.0 
30.9  990.0 


7.725 

3.8625 

§42.4875  Ans. 


180 
173 


$50.97  Ans. 

)  Abridged  division  of  deci- 
znali  II  employed.) 


By  inspecting  these  computations,  explanations  of  the 
processes  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  If  pupils  have 
been  well  taught  in  the  preceding  grades,  they  will  be 
able  to  make  the  computations  for  such  examples  as  these 
in  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

In  conducting  recitations  in  written  arithmetic,  teach- 
ers will  require  their  pupils  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  the 
definitions  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  principle  and 
example  in  the  lesson.  They  may  then  be  drilled  in  ob- 
taining the  answers  to  the  more  simple  questions  in  the 
lesson,  by  "  announcing  results?^    This  class  of  questions 
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constitute  much  the  larger  part  of  those  found  in  the  text- 
book used.  In  the  simple  announcement  of  results,  use 
hut  a  few  words.  "  Many  words  darken  speech."  One 
can  find  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this 
tule  in  the  practice  of  civil  engineers  in  leveling.  After 
a  sight  has  been  taken  on  a  certain  point,  the  rodman 
looks  at  his  rod  and  finds,  for  example,  that  the  ^^  read- 
ing "  is  4.367  feet.  Now,  in  naming  this  result  to  the  lev- 
eler,  he  does  not  say,  ^four  feet  and  six  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousandths  of  a  foot^  but  he  articulates, 
sharply  and  distinctly,  the  words,  ^^four — three — six — 
seven^  and  the  leveler  writes  in  his  Field  Book,  4.367. 
No  other  words  are  spoken,  or  even  thought  of,  nor  would 
the  rodman  be  allowed  to  use  any  other.  There  can  be 
no  greater  hindrance  to  easy  and  rapid  computation  than 
a  cumbrous  phraseology. 

As  the  rule  is  a  very  important  one,  another  illustra- 
tion is  given  of  its  use  in  the  solution  of  the  following 
problem :    ^^  A  man  has  a  capital  of  $24,500 ;  he  invests 
18  per  cent,  of  it  in  bank  stock,  30  per  cent,  of  it  in  rail- 
road stocks,  and  the  remainder  in  bonds  and  mortgages  ; 
how  much  does  he  invest  in  bonds  and  mortgages  ?    la 
finding  the  required  answer  the  pupil  simply  ahnounces, 
mentally  or  orally,  the  following  results ;    "  Forty-eight — 
fifty'two\ — twelve — two— jive — naught ; — four — ninety ; — 
twelve — seven — forty\ — twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  dollars?^    Here,  he  sees  at  a  glance,  that  he  invests 
in  bank  and  railroad  stocks,  the  sum  of  18  per  cent,  and 
30  per  cent.,  or  48  per  cent,  of  his  capital ;  therefore  there 
must  remain  52  per  cent  of  his  capital.    He  sees  that  50  per 
cent,  or  \  of  his  capital,  is  12,250  dollars,  and  that  2  per 
cent,  of  his  capital  is  490  dollars ;  and  finally  that  the  sum 
of  these  is  12,740  dollars.    Now,  if,  in  making  the  simple 
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computations  required  in  arithmetic,  pupils  are  made 
or  permitted  to  accompany  the  same  with  long  and  tedi- 
ous explanations,  or  analyses,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  must  be  slow  in  such  computations,  inasmuch 
as  their  computing  must  keep  along  with  their  language. 
It  may,  for  example,  require  two  or  three  minutes  to  give 
the  analysis  of  a  question  when  the  mere  computation  for 
the  same  might  require  only  ten  or  fifteen  seconds. 

Geography. — ^The  general  directions  that  have  been 
given  for  teaching  Geography,  in  the  preceding  grades, 
are  to  be  followed  in  this. 

In  studying  the  geography  of  foreign  countries,  it  is 
specially  true  that  the  memory  of  the  student  should  not  be 
OTer-taxed  by  directing  his  attention  to  several  pageiB  of 
map  questions.  It  is  much  more  desirable  to  understand 
thoroughly  a  portion  of  a  subject  than  to  have  a  super- 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  whole.  It  is  better,  for  example, 
that  a  pupil  be  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  river 
Nile,  than  that  he  be  able  to  simply  locate  all  the  rivers 
of  Africa.  On  each  topic,  he  ought  to  have  some  posi- 
tive information.  Mere  abstract  facts  in  local  geography 
that  have  no  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  cannot 
be  retained  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  if  they  could,  they 
would  not  constitute  the  science  of  geography.  Of  course 
it  is  very  easy  for  a  teacher  to  conduct  a  recitation  by 
the  aid  of  a  page  of  ^^  map  questions,"  and  a  good  map  in 
plain  view,  but  such  a  recitation  is  no  proof  of  his  skill 
and  culture,  nor  is  it  a  means  of  much  improvement  to 
the  pupil. 

Every  teacher  should  be  well  informed  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Physical  Geography.  K  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  not  the  direct  object  of  study,  there  will  be, 
nevertheless,  many  opportunities,  in  teaching  descriptive 
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geography,  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  pupils  the  more 
important  facts  and  principles  of  Physical  Geography 
Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  some  such  works  as 
Guyot's  Earth  and  Man^  and  HumholMs  Goamos. 

In  map-drawing,  pupils  will  draw  from  memory,  maps 
of  the  continents,  and  separate  maps  of  the  principal 
countries  of  each.  Here,  as  in  preceding  grades,  teachers 
should  lead  in  map-drawing,  by  making  rapid  sketches  on 
the  black-board  of  the  principal  maps.  Pupils  will  repre- 
sent in  their  maps  the  items  found  in  the  following  Syl- 
labus : 

EUROPE. 

Oceans :  Arctic,  Atlantic.  Seas :  Adriatic,  Azof,  Baltic 
Black,  Caspian,  Mediterranean,  Marmora,  North,  White. 
Oulfs  and  Bays:  Biscay,  Bothnia,  Finland,  Lyons' 
Straits :  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  Gibraltar,  Dover,  Eng- 
lish Channel,  St.  George's  Channel,  Skager  Rack,  Cattegat* 
Mountains :  Ural,*  Caucasus,  Carpathian,  Appenines^ 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  Mt.  Blanc*  Rivers:  Ural,*  Volga,* 
Don,  Dnieper,  Danube,*  Po,  Tagus,  Loire,  Seine,  Rhine,* 
Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula.  Lakes:  Ladoga,  Onega,  Wenner, 
Constance,  Geneva.*  Cities :  London,*  Liverpool,*  Man- 
chester,* Birmingham,*  Sheffield,  Glasgow,*  Edinburgh,* 
Dublin,*  Belfast,*  Cork,  Limerick,  Paris,*  Lyons,*  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Lisbon,* 
Oporto,  St.  Petersburg,*  Moscow,*  Warsaw,*  Odessa,* 
Sevastopol,*  Constantinople,*  Salonica,  Vienna,  Trieste, 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Hamburg,*  Munich,*  Dresden, 
Frankfort,*  Naples,*  Rome,*  Palermo,  Milan,*  Turin,  Ge- 
noa,* Venice,*  Florence,*  Stockholm,*  Copenhagen,*  Am- 
sterdam,*  Brussells,*  Genoa,*  Berne.  Islands^  Capes 
Volcanoes  and  Peninsulas:  Cyprus,  Candia,*  Sicily,* 
Sardinia,*  Corsica,*  Balearic,  Ireland,*    Great  Britain,* 
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Iceland,    Hebrides;  Volcano  of  Vesuvius,*  Volcano  of 
Etna ;»  Cape  Matapan,  St.  Vincent,  Clear,  North. 

ASIA. 

Oceans:  Arctic,  Pacific,  Indian.  Seas:  Kamschatka, 
Okhotsk,  Japan,  Yellow,  China,  Red,  Caspian,  Aral,  Ara- 
bian. Gulfs  and  Bays:  Obi,  Pitchelee,  Siam,  Bengal, 
Persian.  Straits  and  Channels:  Behring,  Malacca,  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  Ormus.  Mountains:  Stannovi,  Altai, 'Peling, 
Himalaya,  Caucasus,  Mt.  Ararat,*  Mt.  Sinai.*  Rivers: 
Obi,  Yenesei,  Lena.  Amoor,*  Hoang  Ho,*  Yangtse  Kiang,*> 
Cambodia,  Irrawaddy,  Ganges,*  Indus,*  Euphrates.* 
Lakes:  Baikal,*  Balcash.  Cities:  Irkoutsk,*  Tiflis,  Smyr- 
na,* Jerusalem,*  Pekin,*  Canton,*  Nankin,*  Jedo,*  Saigon 
Hue,  Bangkok,  Benares,  Madras,  Bombay,*  Calcutta,*  Ca- 
bal, Teheran,*  Sana,  Muscat,*  Mecca.* 

MiscellaJieotis  Items, 

Islands:  Nova  Zembla,Kurile,  Japan  Group,*  Ceylon.* 
Isthmus:  Suez.     Canals:  Suez*. 

APBICA, 
Oceans:  Indian,  Atlantic.  Seas:  Mediterranean,  Red. 
Oulfs:  Sidra,  Guinea.  Straits  and  Channels:  Gibraltar, 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  Mozambique.  Mountains:  Atlas,  Kong, 
Moon,  Crystal.  Rivers:  Nile,*  Niger,  Congo,  Orange, 
Zambezi.  Lakes:  Tchad,  Albert  Nyanza,*  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  ;  Great  Desert.  Cities:  Cairo,*  Cape  Town,*  St.  Salva- 
dor, Free-Town,  Monrovia,*  Morocco,  Algiers,*  Tripoli, 
Alexandria.*  Capes:  Bon,  Guardafui,  Good  Hope,  Verde^ 
Miscellaneous:  Pyramids,*  Sphinx,*  Island  of  Madagas/par.* 

O  oeanica. 

Sumatra,*  Java,*  Borneo,*  Philippine,  Australia,*  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,*  Central,  Sandwich,*  Society,  Friend- 
ly.  Cities:  Batavia,  Sydney,*  Hobart  Town,*  Honolulu.* 
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Starred  (•)  items  should  be  described  by  the  teacher, 
and  these  descriptions  should  be  reproduced  by  the  pu- 
pils. Other  items  may  be  described  according  to  the 
text-book.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  means,  within  their  reach,  of  obtain- 
ing information  on  each  item. 

Orammar. — In  the  study  of  Syntax,  pupils  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  making  applications  of  syntactical 
rules  in  correcting  all  grammatical  errors  that  they  may 
make  in  their  conversations,  in  their  written  exercises, 
and  in  their  compositions.  The  mere  knowledge  of  these 
rules  will  be  of  but  little  importance  to  tlie  pupil  who 
has  not  formed  the  habit  of  observing  them  in  writing  and 
speaking. 

Physiology. — In  the  text-book  on  Physiology,  which  is 
now  used,  the  important  subject  of  Hygiene  is  omitted. 
This  omission  should  be  supplied  by  oral  instruction.  No 
opportunity  should  be  lost  in  making  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  health.  See  the  chapters  on  Hygi2ne 
in  Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Oral  Instruction, — ^The  object  of  the  lessons  on  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  should  be  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
awaken  their  interest  in  the  same.  All  formal  discus- 
sions of  these  subjects  should  be  avoided.  As  far  as 
practicable,  let  them  learn  from  the  simple  experiments 
which  the  teacher  makes  in  their  presence,  the  more  in- 
teresting facts  in  natural  science.  They  can  theorize  on 
these  facts  when  they  take  up  the  formal  study  of  these 
subjects  from  a  text-book.  The  object  now  is,  to  kindle 
their  curiosity,  to  create  a  desire  to  know  more. 

As  an  example  of  the  simple  experiments  that  may  be 
made  by  the  teacher,  he  may  take  a  small  steel  bar, 
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about  six  inches  long,  place  it  on  the  table,  and  dust  it 
over  with  iron  filings.  Let  the  pupils  observe  that  the 
bar  produces  no  efiect  on  the  iron  filings.  The  teacher 
may  then  take  an  ordinary  permanent  magnet,  and  hold- 
ing it  before  him,  pass  with  a  gentle  pressure  one  end  of 
the  bar  from  center  to  extremity  over  the  north  pole, 
and  the  other  end  over  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  In 
making  each  pass,  the  center  of  the  bar  should  describe 
a  circle  of  about  six  inches  radius.  In  magnetizing  the 
bar  some  twenty-five  passes  will  be  required.  When  it 
is  magnetized,  it  may  again  be  placed  on  the  table  and 
dusted  over  with  the  iron  filings,  and  these  filings  will 
now  arrange  themselves  in  certain  curved  lines  that  are 
called  magnetic  curves.  The  magnetic  bar  is  sometimes 
called  the  magnetic  needle.  By  means  of  a  surveyor's  or 
a  pocket  compass,  a  very  useful  and  important 
property  of  the  magnetic  needle  may  be  clearly  pointed 
out  to  the  pupils,  and  illustrated  by  interesting  facts  and 
incidents  in  the  history  of  navigation. 

By  means  of  easy  experiments  like  the  foregoing,  the 
simple  facts  in  natural  science  should  be  presented.  We 
have  not  space  for  going  into  details,  nor  will  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  need  minute  instruction  as  to  the  character 
of  the  lessons  that  should  be  given. 

EIQHTH    GRADE. 

Reading  and  felling. — Fifth  Reader  commenced  and 
completed;  the  Speller  completed  and  reviewed;  spell- 
ing and  defining  words  from  the  Eeader,  and  selected 
words  from  lessons  of  the  Grade ;  analysis  of  the  lessons 
of  the  reader. 

AritJimetie, — Completed  and  reviewed  from  the  begin- 
ning; particular  attention  to  rapid  computation;  the  ac- 
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curacy  of  computations  to  be  tested  by  checks ;  the 
shortest  and  most  practical  methods  of  solution  to  be 
adopted ;  careful  drill  in  the  analysis  of  principles ;  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed. 

Writing. — ^The  copy  book  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher 
of  penmanship ;  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
penmanship  of  all  written  exercises. 

Composition. — ^To  be  based  on  the  oral  lessons  of  the 
teacher,  and  on  subjects  connected  with  the  daily  les- 
sons ;  frequent  written  reviews. 

Geography. — Geography  reviewed,  with  map-drawing 
from  memory;  particular  attention  to  political  and  com- 
mercial geography ;  the  terrestrial  golbe  used  in  solving 
common  problems,  such  as  the  finding  of  the  hours  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  length  of  day  and  night  at  a 
given  latitude  and  at  a  given  day  of  the  year,  etc. 

History. — History  of  the  United  States  commenced 
and  completed. 

Grammar. — Reviewed  and  completed ;  exercises  in 
Syntactical  Parsing,  analysis  of  sentences,  correction  of 
false  syntax,  and  punctuation. 

Declamations  and  Recitations. 

Physical  Exercises. — From  three  to  four  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

Directions  to    Teachers. 

Reading. — ^In  addition  to  careful  instruction  in  this 
branch,  the  teacher  should  take  special  pains  in  cultivat- 
ing a  taste  in  the  pupils  for  general  reading.  In  doing 
this,  he  will  find  it  useful  to  give  brief  and  pertinent 
sketches  of  the  authors  of  reading  lessons,  and  full  ex- 
planations of  such  historical  allusions  as  may  be  found  ia 
the  same.    The  object  should  be  to  excite  a  deep  inter- 
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est  in  every  lesson,  and  this  may  be  done  by  appropriate 
oral  instruction.  The  pupil  who  has  been  made  familiar 
with  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  will  thus  be  made  to  more  readily  appreciate  his 
poem  entitled,  ^^  The  RavenP  It  is  no  wonder  the  pu- 
pils take  no  interest  in  the  reading  lessons,  when  the  ex- 
ercises are  conducted  with  dull  and  stupid  formality. 
Whenever  this  want  of  interest  is  manifested,  it  may  be 
pretty  safely  assumed  that  the  instruction  is  defective. 
See  directions  in  preceding  grades. 

Arithmetic. — The  general  directions  that  have  been 
given  in  preceding  grades  for  teaching  arithmetic,  are 
applicable  in  this. 

The  subject  of  proportion,  which  is  taken  up  in  this 
grade,  is  of  but  very  little,  if  any,  use  in  solving  arith- 
metical questions.  After  the  pupils  understand  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  ratio  and  proportion,  it  is  best  to  have 
them  solve  all  problems  in  proportion  by  the  application 
of  anlytical  methods ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
tain a  single  expression  for  that  which  is  demanded  in 
the  problem.  They  can  then  employ  cancellation  in 
making  the  multiplications  and  divisions. 

The  whole  subject  of  arithmetic  should  be  reviewed, 
and  so  far  as  principles  are  concerned,  the  review  should 
be  very  thorough.  In  making  this  review,  the  topical 
method  should  be  freely  used. 

Here,  as  in  preceding  grades,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  methods  of  solution.  Perhaps  this  direction 
can  be  best  enforced  by  giving  the  solution  of  an  ex- 
ample taken  from  the  text  book,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
following  question  is  selected : 

^  Two  men  start  from  one  corner  of  a  park  one  mile 
square,  and  travel  at  the  same  rate.    A  goes  by  the  walk 
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around  the  park,  and  B  takes  the  diagonal  path  to  the 
opposite  corner,  and  turns  to  meet  A  at  the  side.  How 
many  rods  from  the  corner  will  the  meeting  take  place  ?" 
In  solving  this,  there  is  no  necessity  of  employing  any 
additional  figures  to  those  represented  in  the  following 

Operation. 

2.00(1.4142  3.4142 

2^6  1.7071 

281)400  ":2929 

281  gj  QY 

2824)11900  5.86 

^^^  Arts.  93.73  rods. 

604 

Here,  we  call  the  side  of  the  square  1  rod,  instead  of 
1  mile,  or  320  rods,  and  then  determine  the  point  of  meet- 
ing. It  is  plain  that  the  distance  which  each  walks,  is 
the  half  sum  of  the  diagonal  and  two  sides  of  the  square, 
or  1.7071  rods ;  and  it  is  also  plain  that  this  taken  from  2, 
gives  the  distance  required,  0.2929  rods.  This  must  be 
multiplied  by  320,  and  this  product  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 29.29  rods  by  3  1-5.  A  well  drilled  pupil  would 
make  the  computation  mentally,  if  only  one  decimal 
figure  were  required. 

Nearly  all  the  examples  found  in  the  collection  of  ex- 
amples in  the  text  book  from  which  this  is  taken,  should 
be  solved  mentally  in  about  as  many  minutes  as  there  are 
examples,  that  is,  in  10  minutes.  In  the  language  of  the 
eminent  English  mathematician.  Prof.  DeMorgan,  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  walk  among  numbers.  When,  how- 
ever, one  sees  that  they  are  generally  allowed  to  creqp 
among  them,  he  need  not  be  surprised  that  business  men 
complain  that  scholars  fresh  from  school  have  no  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  text-book,  there  is  a  modification  of  Horner's 
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elegant  process  for  extracting  the  cube  root  of  numbers. 
It  is  believed  that  this  modification  is  not  desirable,  and 
teachers  are  therefore  recommended  to  use  Horner's 
method.  The  rule  of  Horner  may  be  very  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  aid  of  blocks. 

English  Orammar. — ^The  whole  subject  of  grammar  is 
io  be  reviewed  by  the  aid  of  a  larger  text  book.  The 
review  should  be  principally  made  by  the  topical  method. 

In  grammatical  analyses,  select  pieces  from  standard 
authors,  and  these  analyses  should  embrace  something 
more  than  the  mere  application  of  the  formal  rules  of 
grammar.  The  style  and  thought  of  the  writer  should 
have  proper  attention. 

All  the  compositions  and  the  written  exercises  of  the 
pupils,  should  receive  careful  criticism  at  the  hand  of  the 
teacher. 

History. — ^In  the  teacher  of  history,  a  broad  and  liberal 
culture  is  essential.  By  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  direc- 
tions, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  one 
whose  general  education  is  very  limited,  may  be  able  to 
teach  well  a  subject  so  simple  and  precise  as  that  of 
arithmetic.  But  to  teach  well  such  subjects  as  history^ 
mental  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  there  is  re- 
quired a  very  different  and  a  far  higher  order  of  talent. 
In  teaching  these,  a  vast  amount  of  general  knowledge, 
together  with  powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  that 
but  few  possess,  is  absolutely  requisite.  Inexperienced 
teachers  of  history  are  therefore  urgently  advised  to  ex- 
tend their  studies  in  history  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
text-book  used. 

Recitations  in  history  should  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
be  conducted  by  means  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
pupil  should  be  required  to  give,  in  his  own  language,  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  lesson.    The  memory  need  not 
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^6  taxed  with  trifling  and  unimportant  facts,  but  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  country,  together 
with  their  relations  to  each  other,  should  be  well  im- 
pressed on  the  mind.  To  assist  the  pupil  in  comprehend- 
ing the  geographical  extent  of  historical  transactions, 
appropriate  maps  should  be  used.  He  should  be  taught 
to  make,  on  the  blackboard,  rapid  sketches  of  these  maps, 
whenever  they  are  needed  in  the  recitation  of  a  lesson. 

Inasmuch  as  beginners  take  much  more  interest  in  the 
history  of  leading  actors,  than  they  do  in  that  of  na- 
tions, teachers  are  advised  to  give  brief  historical  sketch- 
es of  the  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
making  the  history  of  our  own  country. 

For  hints  and  suggestions  for  teaching  history,  instruct- 
ors are  recommended  to  read  the  article  on  this  subject, 
in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  4, 1857, 


HIGH  SCHOOL   COURSE. 


;rxrxTZOZi  ozj.i^ss. 

(FUtST  TBAB.) 

Algebra ;  Ancient  History ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Latin ; 
French  or  Qerman ;  Beading,  with  Yocal  Oolture ;  Spell- 
ing and  Defining ;  Exercises  in  English  Oomposition ;  Dec- 
clamation. 

(SaCOND  TSAB.) 

Oeometry ;  Rhetoric ;  Modem  History ;  Latin,  French^or 
Gennan ;  Greek,  elective ;  Exercises  in  English  Oomposi- 
tion; Declamation. 

SaXTXOXt   OZ«.A.SS. 
(THIRn  T&iB.) 

Trigonometry ;  Astronomy ;  Ohemistry ;  English  Litera- 
ture; Political  Economy;  Latin,  French  or  Qerman;  Greek, 
electiye ;  Essays  and  Analyses. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sanders'  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Read- 
ers. 

Sanders'  Primer,  Primary  Speller,  and  Speller  and 
Definer. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  and  Intellectual  Arithmetics. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  and  Robinson's 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

Monteith's  Geographies,  Nos.  1,  3  and  4;  McNally's 
Geography. 

Brown's  First  Lines  in  English  Grammar,  and  Brown's 
Institutes. 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary. 

Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  Writing  Books. 

Sanders'  Charts. 

Willson's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Song  Garden. 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Robinson's  Algebras. 

Davies'  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Well's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Brocklesby's  Astronomy. 

Perry's  Political  Economy. 

Steele's  Chemistry. 

Quackenbos'  Rhetoric. 
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Shaw's  English  Literature,  with  Chamber's  Oyclopoe- 
dia  of  Literature. 

Weber's  Universal  History. 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book,  and  Harkness'  Lat- 
in Orammar. 

Harkness'  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Andrews'  Csesar. 

Andrews'  Sallust. 

Chase's  Horace. 

Chase's  Virgil. 

Johnson's  Cicero. 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Hadley's  Introductory  Greek  Book,  and  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar. 

Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Owen's  Homer's  Hiad. 

Uddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

Pleury's  Histoire  de  France. 

Picciola,  Saintine. 

Chefs-d'oeuvres  de  Bacine,  Fasquelle's  Edition. 

Grammaire  Francaise,  Noel  et  Chapsal. 

Otto's  Gtorman  Grammar. 

Zwei  Essais,  von  Hermann  Grimm. 

Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 

Geschichte  eines  Armen  Fraulein,  Nathusius. 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  GRADES  OF  THE 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


FIRSTQRADE. 

Sanders'  Primer,  completed. 
Sanders'  Cards. 
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Bartholomew's    Drawing  Cards,    with  accompanying 
Slate. 
Walton's  Tables. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

Sanders'  First  Reader,  commenced  and  completed. 
Bartholomew's  Drawing  Oards,    with    accompanying 
Slate. 
Walton's  Tables. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Sanders'  Second  Reader,  commenced  and  completed. 
Sanders'  Primary  Speller,  page  19  to  99. 
Bartholomew's  Drawing   Cards,    with    accompanying 

Slate. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Arithmetic  to  Tables. 
Monteith's  Primary  Geography,  No.  1,  completed. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

Sanders'  Third  Reader,  first  hall 
Sanders'  Speller  and  Definer,  page  24  to  68. 
Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  to  page  47. 
Monteith's  Geography  No.  3,  first  half. 
Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  to  page  94. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Sanders'  Third  Reader,  completed. 
Sanders'  Speller  and  Definer,  from  page  68  to  90. 
Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  from  page  47  to  88 
Monteith's  Primary  Geography,  completed. 
Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  completed. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Sanders'  Fourth  Reader,  first  half. 
Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  from  page  88  to  116 
Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  to  page  150. 
Monteith's  Geography,  No.  4 — Social  and  Civil   Qeog- 
raphy. 
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Brown's  First  Lines  in  English  Qrammar,  to  Syntax. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Sanders'  Fourth  Reader,  completed. 
Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  from  page  116  to 
141. 
Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  irom  page  150  to  269. 
Brown's  First  Lines  in  English  Grammar,  completed. 
Monteith's  Geography  No.  4 — Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  First  Book  in  Physiology,  last  half  of  year. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Sanders'  Fifth  Reader,  commenced  and  completed. 

Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  completed. 

Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic,  completed. 

Brown's  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,  commenced  and 
completed. 

McNally's  Geography,  commenced  and  completed. 

Willson's  History  of  the  United  States,  commenced  and 
completed. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 
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JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,. 
A.  D.  WHARTON. 


REGULATIONS. 

J.  O.  GRIFFITH, 
JNO.  J.  MoCANN, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
JO^.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 
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SALARIES. 
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To  the  Board  of  EduccUion : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  chapter  2,  section  14,  of 
Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Public  Schools,  I  herewith 
submit  my  first  annual  report. 

.  For  reasons  which  will  hereinafter  appear,  this  duty  was  not 
performed  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded to  revert  to  the  history  of  the  schools  since  you  assumed 
control  of  them,  in  November,  1869,  giving  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  such  leading  facts  as  may  appear  most  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

You  found  the  schools  doing  very  satisfactory  work,  under  the 
organization  as  then  existing.  There  were  about  two  thousand 
white  and  five  hundred  colored  children  in  attendance,  under 
Prof.  C.  D.  Lawrence,  Superintendent,  with  a  corps  of  eighty 
teachers. 

The  annual  cost  of  running,  at  that  time,  was :  For  salaries, 
$68,000 ;  for  janitors,  $3,030 ;  for  supplies,  $3,500 ;  or  a  total  of 
$74,530.  Add  the  loss  from  discount  on  City  checks^  and  the 
gross  outlay,  per  annum,  was  about  $92,000. 

The  session  had  advanced  three  months,  and  the  School-fund 
bad  been  so  far  exhausted,  or  absorbed  in  other  departments,  that 
there  was  available  only  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  neceasary 
expenditures  for  one  month  longer,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
schools  were  suspended  during  the  month  of  January. 
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Your  Board  determined  to  reopen  them  in  February,  although 
no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  their  support,  except  the 
abortive  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  City  Council,  to  induce  a 
^sufficient  number  of  property-holders  to  advance  taxes  for  that 
purpose.  You,  therefore,  instituted  a  rigid  system  of  retrench- 
ment, consolidating  classes,  lopping  off  all  needless  expenses,  and 
reducing  salaries  to  a  very  low  scale. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  occupying  the  most  responsible  positions, 
declined  to  retain  their  places  at  the  reduced  rate  of  pay,  and 
withdrew;  but  a  sufficient  number  to  complete  the  corps  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  heavy  reduction,  and  to  do  increased  duty,  rather 
than  see  the  schools  discontinued.  Mainly  through  their  faithful 
and  efficient  labors,  good  order  was  maintained,  and  the  usual 
Avork  for  the  term  accomplished,  so  that  the  grading  for  the  next 
session  was  satisfactorily  made,  although  another  month  was  lost 
by  the  closing  of  the  schools,  for  want  of  funds,  on  the  first  of 
June,  by  order  of  the  City  Couucil. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  actual  attendance  eighteen  hundred 
white  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  colored  pupils,  or  a  total  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty,  who  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  679  in  Hume  School,  under  Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal, 
eighteen  lady  assistants ;  593  in  Howard,  under  seventeen  lady 
teachers;  292  in  Hynes,  under  seven  ladies;  196  in  Trimble,  un- 
der four  ladies;  140  in  Ninth  Ward  School,  in  charge  of  three 
ladies;  218  (colored)  in  Belle  View,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  being 
Principal,  with  five  lady  assistants ;  and  331  (colored)  in  Gun 
Factory  School,  under  six  lady  teachers. 

*  The  current  expenses  were  about  $4,000  per  month,  for  sala- 
ries, and  $200  for  incidentals,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $42,000  per 
annum, 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  workings  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  such  as  ours,  can  fail  to  see  that  a  state  of  utter 
confusion  and  disorganization  must  have  existed  at  the  0|)ening 
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of  the  session  just  passed^  had  not  the  grades  been  fixed  at  the 
close  of  that  which  preceded, 

It  ia  due  to  the  teachers  to  add  that  they  had  no  assurance  of 
being  paid  for  their  services ;  in  fact,  several  of  the  ladies  volun- 
teered to  work  gratuitously.  However,  the  County  Court  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  Board,  and  loaned  them,  in  May,  $10,000, 
which  enabled  them  to  pay  salaries  up  to  that  time,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  advanced  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  remainder 
due  by  the  last  of  June. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  graded  system  will  not  soon  again 
be  jeopardized  by  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  providing  for 
the  levying  of  a  sufficient  School^tax,  and  for  its  being  kept  a 
separate  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  greatest  possible  economy 
should  be  practiced  in  the  management  of  all  public  institutions, 
but  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  efficient  teachers  cannot 
be  secured  for  insufficient  or  precarious  salaries.  It  is  equally 
true,  that,  unless  the  city  can  support  good  schools,  we  had  better 
have  none. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  this  point  be  carefully  guarded 
in  future,  since,  under  the  present  County  School  System,  half  of 
the  funds  estimated  for  by  you,  must  pass  through  the  bands  of 
two  taet&  of  officials,  and  any  diversion  of  the  amount  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  or  delay  in  collecting  or  transmitting  it,  may 
preiMpitatc  just  such  another  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
as  that  which  has  so  lately  endangered  them. 

Our  present  efficient  County  Trustee,  and  the  City  and  County 
Collectors,  have  transferred  any  sums  in  their  hands  with  com- 
mendable promptness ;  bur,  in  spite  of  their  best  effi)rts,  your 
Board  have  already  found  it  necessary  to  become  individually 
liable,  by  endorsing  notes  in  bank,  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  salaries 
to  teachers  for  May,  and  those  for  June  are,  as  yet,  not  paid.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  due  to  parties  who  have  credited  us  for 
supplies  furnished,  about  $1,000,  which  should  have  been  paid 
before  this.     Unless  arrangements  can  be  made  to  meet  bills  more 
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promptly,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  purchase  only  from  those  who 
will  add  a  per  centum  for  the  delay  in  making  collections.  I 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution- 
ary measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  to  increase  the  nominal 
levy  for  school  purposes,  in  oider  that  the  sums  required  for  cur- 
rent expenses  may  be  realized  in  time  to  meet  them.  About 
$50,000  was  the  assessment  for  last  yearns  estimate^  but  it  should 
have  been  remembered  that  in  times  financially  far  less  stringent, 
that  amount  listed  on  the  city  and  county  tax-books  has  never 
been  equal  to  more  than  four-fifths  of  it  in  available  funds.  Any 
excess  collected  can ,  be  readily  transferred  to  some  other  depart- 
ment, or  subtracted  from  your  estimate  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  If,  in  making  his  final  annual  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  our  Treasurer  could  report  a  small  balance  instead 
of  a  deficit,  its  moral  effect  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  city 
and  to  the  schools,  both  in  restoring  confidence  financially,  and 
in  attracting  teachers  of  the  highest  order  as  applicants  for  places. 
It  would  also  enable  you  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  with  reference  to  necessary  unusual  expenses, 
—publishing  reports,  etc. 

It  is  a  subject^'Of  general  remark  that  Nashville  has  had 
a  complete  system  of  public  schools  in  successful  operation 
for  fifteen  years,  and  only  three  printed  reports  of  their 
progress  have  ever  appeared.  This  has  been  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  fund&  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Such  economy  is 
suicidal.  It  tends  to  obscure  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  city 
abroad,  and  to  paralyze  effort  in  the  schools  themselves.  Super- 
intendents and  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  take  proper  interest 
in  laboriously  accumulating  statistics,  and  other  facts  and  records^ 
which  are  destined  to  lie  buried  in  worm-eaten  and  dust-covered 
manuscripts  upon  the  office  shelves. 

Could  I  have  made  a  report  a  year  ago,  this  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  its  fate ;  however,  the  failure  was  not  attributable  to 
this  cause  alone,  but  to  the  irregularities  affecting  my  administra^ 
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tion,  as  detailed  above,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  accurate  record  of 
statistics  had  been  kept  for  the  five  months  preceding. 

But,  to  return  from  this  retrospect,  it  is  time  your  attention 
were  directed  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools ;  though 
their  past  and  present  are  so  intimately  dependent  the  one  upon 
the  other,  that  much  has  been  already  anticipated,  directly  affect- 
ing both  their  present  and  future. 

Believing  that  "figures,''  rightly  presented,  "do  not  lie,"  I 
have  carefully  and  accurately  prepared  the  following  statistical 
tables,  which  will  show  the  enrollment,  attendance,  and  age,  of 
pupils,  and  indicate  the  present  organization  of  the  schools,  as 
satisfactorily,  perhaps,  as  could  otherwise  be  done. 

In  keeping  the  Registers,  the  entire  number  of  days  in  each 
scholastic  month  have  been  charged  against  pupils,  except 
Thanksgiving-day  and  the  22nd  of  February,  which  were  de- 
clared holidays  by  the  Board.  No  name  has  been  counted  off 
the  roll  until  after  an  absence  of  five  consecutive  days,  unless  the 
pupil  was  known  to  have  been  permanently  withdrawn,  or  had 
been  transferred.  The  average  number  belonging  is  found  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  entire  number  of  days  present  and  ab- 
sent by  the  number  of  days  taught  The  average  attendance  is 
the  quotient  of  the  number  of  days  present,  by  the  same  divisor. 
The  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  found  by  comparing  those  two  re- 
salts,  and  the  per  cent,  of  tardiness  is  estimated  upon  the  whole 
number  of  days  present.  The  cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  is 
based  upon  the  average  number  belonging. 
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GENERAL    STATISTICS. 


Popolation  of  the  city  (census  1870) 25,872 

Population  between  6  and  21  years 8,288 

Whi»le  number  enrolled  in  Public  Schools 3,561 

ATcrage  number  belonging  in  Public  Schools 2,887 

Average  attendance  in  Public  Schools 2,227 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93 

Approximate  number  in  private  schools 777 

Number  of  schrwl  houses 6 

Number  of  school  rooms 31 

Number  of  recitation  rooms 27 

Number  of  seats 2,890 

Number  of  teachers    69 

Number  of  months  taught 10 

Number  of  days  taught 198 

E^imated  value  of  school  houses $80,000  00 

E^imated  value  of  school  lots 30,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 5,000  00 


Total  property  used  for  schools $115,000  00 


CITIES. 


Boston 

Springfield 

Cindiinati 

Chicago 

St.  Lauts 

liouiiiTille 

Wheeling^  Virginia 

Rocheiter 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  substantially  as  follows : 

From  Comity  Fmid $22,752  87 

From  City  Fmid 17,461  87 

Borrowed  from  Third  National  Bank 2,000  00 

Bills  paid  by  City  Council 1,200  00 

$43,404  24 

Still  due  on  salaries 3,500  00 

Still  due  on  bills 1,095  76 

$48,000  00 

The  expenditures  were : 

Teachers'  salaries $88,600  00 

Supervision 2,400  00 

Janitors 2,150  00 

Stationery  and  printing 1,600  00 

Fuel,  rents,  &c 2,500  00 

Permanent  improvements 760  00 


$48,000  00 

COST  PER  PUPIL  FOR  TUITION. 

Cost  per  pnpil  for  tuition  alone $14  12 

Cost  per  pupil  for  ordinary  expenses 20  68 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupU  belonghig,  for  the  scholastic  year,  was,  in 

Boston $21  86 

New  York 19  76 

Cincinnati 17  86 

Chicago 16  70 

Baltimore  14  00 

St.  Louis 16  86 

New  Orleans 18  90 

Memphis 21  66 

liouisville 14  86 

Nashville 14  12 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

You  will  observe  that  the  number  of  houses  used  is  one  less 
than  last  year.  Hitherto  there  were  quite  a  number  of  seats  va- 
cant ;  by  making  the  proper  consolidations^  the  white  children, 
formerly  occupying  Trimble  school,  have  been  seated  in  Howard, 
and  the  colored  schools  have  been  transferred  to  Trimble,  from 
the  Gun-factory ;  by  which  arrangement  the  city  makes  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $1000  rent,  $250  janitor's  fees,  and  $250  for  fuel, 
&c.,  expenses  at  latter  building. 

The  six  buildings  now  in  use  are  the  property  of  the  city ;  and, 
though  becoming  somewhat  over-crowded,  will,  I  think,  accom- 
modate all  pupils  likely  to  enter  for  the  coming  year.  After 
that  time,  you  may  expect  to  provide  other  schools  for  the  in- 
crease of  pupils,  especially  in  the  central  district.  If  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  could  be  had,  the  wooden  building  on  the 
Hume  lot  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  a  suitable  house  for 
five  hundred  pupils  erected  in  its  stead,  with  an  office,  laboratory, 
and  library,  attached.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  present  state  of 
city  finances  will  not  admit  of  this,  I  shall  make  another  sugges- 
tion, in  connection  with  what  I  may  say  of  the  High  School. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  scholastic  population  of  the  city  is  8,238.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  different  children  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools  is  3,561,  or 
43  per  cent.  The  approximate  number  in  private  institutions  is 
777 ;  which  leaves  3,900  who  have  been  connected  with  no  school. 
If  we  suppose  that  one-third  of  that  number  are  of  the  class  who 
necessarily  cannot  attend,  and  that  one-third  have  done  so  pre- 
viously, there  are  still  1,300  growing  up  in  ignorance  without 
excuse.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
average  daily  attendance  is  2,227,  only  62J  per  cent,  of  those  en- 
rolled; showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  enter- 
ing school  fall  out  again,  and  are  really  benefitted  but  little  more 
than  those  who  have  never  presented  themselves.     This  is  partly 
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attributable  to  sickness,  but  in  very  many  cases  to  the  neglect  or 
indifference  of  parents,  who,  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them,  or  insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  the  injury 
to  their  children,  either  listlessly  connive  at  their  abandonment 
of  their  studies,  or  encourage  and  sustain  them  in  their  open  de- 
fiance of  the  school  authorities. 

Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent,  a  letter  of  inquiry  is  at  once  sent 
to  the  parent,  which  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  attendance  on 
the  second  day  of  absence  ;  hence  truancy,  Mnthout  detection,  is 
impossible,  if  parents  will  do  their  duty.  Many  of  those  who 
fail  to  merit  promotion,  are  of  this  class  of  irregular  pupils,  and 
their  parents  generally  complain  more  bitterly  than  any  one  else, 
because  their  children  are  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  those  who 
attend  regularly,  and  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools. 
The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  white  schools  is  94,  which 
proves  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  enter  are  regularly  in  their 
places.  Their  reports  in  scholarship  and  deportment  fully  cor- 
roborate this  favorable  showing. 

The  per  cent,  in  the  colored  schools  is  88,  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings for  regular  attendance,  with  which  those  children  have 
to  contend. 

The  per  cent,  of  tardiness  in  white  schools  is  10,  which  is  lower 
than  in  many  other  cities,  but  is  still  not  so  good  as  may  be  at- 
tained, as  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  results  in  the  different 
school  buildings,  the  circumstances  being  about  equally  favorable 
for  punctuality.  The  per  cent,  of  tardiness  in  colored  schools  is 
29,  and  in  the  entire  city,  15.     We  hope  to  improve  upon  this. 

Punctuality  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  many  imagine ; 
indeed,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  success  in  any  department. 
The  pupil  who  forms  the  habit  of  coming  in  late,  very  soon  lags 
in  other  duties,  ere  long  is  left  by  the  class,  loses  all  interest  in 
his  studies,  dislikes  the  teacher,  quits  the  school,  becomes  an 
idler  about  the  streets,  a  loiterer  around  places  of  public  resort 
where,  perhaps,  evil  associations  lead  him  into  a  career  of  profli- 
gacy which  rcsuhs  in  ruin  to  himself  and  sorrow  to  his  friends. 

Few  things  are  more  demoralizing  in  the  school-room  than  to 
have  pupils  coming  in  tardy  in  the  morning,  or  leaving  before 
the  appointed  time  in  the  afternoon ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
parents  will  cooperate  with  us  in  future,  in  discountenancing  sach 
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irregularities.  Children  are  often  detained  to  run  errands,  which 
they  could  do  in  the  evening :  and  frequently  those  who  really 
deserve  punishment  for  culpable  neglect  in  not  making  a  proper 
effort  to  get  off  to  school  in  due  time,  have  only  to  apply  to  a  too 
indulgent  father  or  mother,  who  writes  to  the  teacher  a  request 
"  to  excuse  the  child,"  thus,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  a  ruin- 
ous habit>  and  teaching  the  pupil  to  practice  deception. 


DISCIPLINE. 

All  agree  that  order  and  decorum  are  necessary  prerequisites 
to  either  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  in  the  school-foom. 
It  is  the  lesson  alike  of  observation  and  of  experience,  that  un- 
less the  teacher  can  control  children  sufficiently  to  repress  their 
mischievous  or  vicious  impulses,  and  prevent  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  are  the  natural  and  invariable  result  of  their 
being  left  to  do  their  own  will,  his  mission  is  a  failure.  As  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  children  massed  together 
increase,  this  becomes  more  evident  in  a  geometrically  accelerated 
ratio. 

Thus  far  there  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion,  every  where, 
among  school  commissioners,  boards  of  education,  and  parents ; 
yet  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  de- 
sired end,  they  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles.  On  the  one  hand 
are  those  who  say,  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  " — ^'  Hold 
offenders  to  a  rigid  accountability,"  &c. ;  while  on  the  other  are 
some  who  condemn,  as  unjustifiably  tyrannical,  every  species  of 
restraint,  denounce  corporal  punishment  as  a  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age,  and  laud  the  moral  suasion  policy  to  the  skies.  Upon  this, 
as  upon  most  questions  mooted  by  extremists,  the  safe  way  is 
found  in  mediis.  Your  rules  for  teachers  and  pupils,  judiciously 
enforced,  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  for  disposing  of  any  case 
which  may  arise.  The  former  are  made  responsible  for  the  "  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  their  schools,  and  are  directed  to  re- 
sort to  punishment  only  after  milder  treatment  fails,"  and  the 
latter  are  required  "  to  submit  to  the  rules,  or  to  the  penalties 
affixed,"  and  their  places  are  forfeited  if  parents  object  to  this : 
which  throws  the  responsibility  upon  them,  and  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  for  children  cannot  reasonably  be  required  to  yield  to 
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authority  with  which  that  of  their  parents  is  in  conflict.     As  well 
expect  a  stream  to  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 

Many,  misled  by  that  natural  impulse  to  protect  their  young, 
which  even  the  animals  have,  commit  a  grave  error  in  giving 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  disaffected  children,  by  listen- 
ing, with  a  too  credulous  ear,  to  their  self-interested  misrepre- 
sentations or  garbled  statement  of  truths.  If  in  such  cases  judg- 
ment were  deferred  until  an  appeal  could  be  taken,  as  it  always 
should  be,  to  the  Superintendent,  and  all  of  the  facts  elicited,  the 
child  would  often  be  cured  of  a  blighting  moral  cancer,  and  the 
teacher,  if  not  sustained,  would  be  fairly  condemned,  and  the  re- 
currence of  those  disgraceful  scenes  in  Justices'  Courts,  one  or 
two  of  which  have  occurred  within  two  years  past — a  reproach  to 
all  parties  concerned — would  be  prevented. 

The  great  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  cooperate  with 
the  teachers,  and  where  the  latter  are  possessed  of  that  humane 
and  gentle  spirit  which  looks  with  compassion  upon  the  frailties 
of  our  common  nature, — of  the  courage  and  decision  which  dis- 
pose of  every  question  promptly  and  impartially, — and  of  the 
moral  fervor  and  elevation  of  sentiment  w^hich  always  inspire 
respect — qualities  which  are,  in  my  estimation,  essential  elements 
in  the  character  of  a  teacher, — the  occasions  for  the  infliction  of 
punishment  become  fewer  continuously,  until  it  entirely  disap- 
pears.    After  all,  these  are  the  only  safe  conditions  for  abolishing 
it.     In  a  community  w-hich  has  sustained  good  schools  for  a  score 
of  years,  the  necessity  for  its  exercise  should  not  exist.     If   a 
teacher  is  wanting  in  executive  ability  or  common  sense,  the  duty 
of  the  Board  is  evident. 

Legislation  against  corporal  punishment  does  not  prevent  tlie 
practice  of  cruelty,  it  only  substitutes  a  numberless  train  of  more 
objectionable  inflictions ;  such  as  confinement  at  irregular  hours 
unnatural  and  painful  posturing  of  the  limbs  or  body,  the  "  duiice 
cap,'^  stigmatizing  by  offensive  epithets,  making  defects  the  sub- 
ject of  derision  and  ridicule,  sarcastic  rebuke,  and  suspension  from 
the  privileges  of  the  school. 
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THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

In  this  Department  the  course  was  contracted,  and  the  ad- 
vanced class  suspended  in  February,  1869,  as  a  means  of  re- 
trenchment. You  have  wisely  decided  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
proportions  next  session.  It  now  contains  eighty-five  pupils 
thoroughly  well  taught  and  perfectly  classified,  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  By  sustaining  your  High 
School,  and  adding  to  its  deservedly  high  reputation,  you  will 
elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  throughout  the  schools,  stimu- 
late the  Grammar  classes,  and  prevent  stagnation  in  them,  and 
attain  practical  results  in  supplying  the  growing  demand  for 
really  well  qualified  teachers.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  the  city  and  county  schools  are  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  it 
be  removed  to  a  locality  distinct  from  the  Grammar-schools,  or, 
at  any  rate,  be  placed  in  a  separate  building.  It  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  change,  and  its  moral  effect  upon  the  other 
grades  would  be  thereby  increased  ten-fold.  The  city  should,  at 
a.s  early  a  day  as  possible,  construct  for  it  a  suitable  building  in 
some  central  location.  This  can  be  done  without  anv  unnecessary 
outlay  of  funds,  for  it  would  enable  you  to  accommodate  the  chil- 
dren in  lower  grades,  for  several  years,  in  the  houses  already  be- 
longing to  the  city ;  whereas,  if  it  be  continued  in  the  upper  floor 
of  Hume  School,  you  must  ask  for  additional  seats  for  primaries 
by  the  first  of  September,  1872. 

COLORED    SCHOOLS. 

The  per  cents,  of  attendance  and  tardiness  in  these  .schools 
show  that  they  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  for  white 
pupils.  This,  and  other  causes,  will  no  doubt  eventually  reuder 
it  necessary  to  reduce  their  grade  of  studies  also,  at  least  as  to 
1 1?*  tim'3  within  which  the  work  shall  be  accomplished. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  tailing  off  in  the  number  enrolled 
^iac3  the  city  first  made  provision  for  their  education,  in  18G7. 
Tuis  is  partly  attributable  to  the  migration  of  that  class  of  pojiu- 
latioa  to  the  rural  districts,  and  in  part  to  the  reaction  which 
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naturally  succeeded  the  false  enthusiasm  excited  by  over-sanguine 
philanthropists  during  the  first  years  of  their  emancipation.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  while  the  novelty  of  "  get- 
ting learning  ^  has  lost  its  charm  with  the  numbers  who  once 
thronged  our  schools,  those  who  remain  are  gradually  becoming 
more  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  are  making  slow 
but  sure  progress  in  their  studies. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  studies  of  what  was  formerly  the  eighth  year,  have  been 
absorbed,  by  systematically  extending  the  course  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  it  does  not  make  the  work  too  difilciilt.  We  would 
suggest  no  other  changes,  believing  the  course  admirably  adapted 
to  developing  the  mental  j)owers,  and  preparing  the  pupils  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  whatever  avocation  in  life  they  may 
choose.  A  child  of  average  capacity  may  accomplish  the  seven 
grades,  running  through  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
schools,  in  as  many  years;  and  three  years  will  complete  the 
High  School  course. 

The  prime  objects  in  view  in  our  methods  of  instruction  are 
clearness  of  apprehension,  thorough  mental  digestion,  distinct 
analysis,  giving  the  rationale  ot  processes,  impressing  the  rudi- 
ments of  instruction  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  while  impart- 
ing information  to  the  child,  at  the  same  time  developing  his  per- 
ceptive and  reasoning  faculties,  and  inspiring  a  love  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,  carefully  discarding  all  prescribed  formulas  and 
mechanical  methods,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  means 
to  some  higher  end. 

Throughout  all  the  grades  in  teaching  Heading,  an  analysis  of 
the  sense  of  each  lesson  is  given,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
make  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  same,  and  afberwards  to 
read  the  text  fluently,  distinctly,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment. 

While  the  accurate  and  neat  arrangement  of  work  in  written 
questions,  and  exact  conformity  to  the  formula  adopted  in  men- 
tal solutions,  are  required,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  a  servile  ad- 
herence to  forms  or  rules ;  and  promptness,  rapidity  and  exact- 
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ness  in  making  computations  and  obtaining  results^  are  the 
constant  aim  in  teaching  Arithmetic. 

In  Geography,  the  attention  is  directed,  first  to  the  location 
and  description  of  principal  divisions  and  important  places,  and 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  general  physical  features,  rather 
than  to  memorizing  minor  details. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  commend  to  those,  who  desire  a  manu- 
al, the  "  Directions  to  Teachers,"  so  ably  prepared  by  my  schol- 
arly predecessor.  Prof.  C.  D.  Lawrence. 

While  teachers  are  subjected  to  no  Procrustean  rule  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  classes,  they  are  required,  under  constant  super- 
vision, to  instruct  them  thoroughly  within  the  limits  prescribed 
in  the  following  course  of  study  : 

FIRST  GRADE. 

The  Juvenile  Class  shall  be  taught,  from  the  board,  cards  and 
the  Primer,  the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling  ;  printing  sim- 
ple words  and  sentences,  and  spelling  the  former  by  sound ;  Ara- 
bic notation  to  50,  Roman  to  X;  counting  orally  to  100;  addi- 
tion of  numbers  from  1  to  5,  in  amounts  equal  to  50 ;  singing 
and  physical  exercises. 

The  regular  class  completes  First  Reader ;  Arabic  Notation  to 
100 ;  Roman  to  XX,  with  the  rule  for  it ;  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in  amounts  equal  to  100,  giving 
the  analysis ;  writing  with  pencil  and  drawing ;  singing  and 
physical  exercises. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Completes  Second  Reader ;  first  half  of  Primary  Speller ;  Ar- 
abic Notation,  and  Numeration  to  1000 ;  Roman  to  C,  with  the 
rule ;  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  in 
amounts  equal  to  1000,  giving  the  analysis;  Walton's  tables; 
Writing  with  pencil  and  drawing ;  Singing  and  physical  exer- 
dsea. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Finishes  Primary  Speller ;  Third  Reader ;  Notation  and  Nu- 
meration; Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic;  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
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tion  of  numbers,  with  analysis,  in  amounts  less  than  10,000; 
Multiplication  and  Division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  in  amounts 
less  than  50,000 ;  Primary  Geography ;  Writing-books  Nos.  1 
and  2. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Takes  the  first  half  of  Fourth  Reader  and  of  Complete  Spel- 
ler ;  Intellectual  Arithmetic  to  "  addition  of  fractions ;"  Elemen- 
tary Written  Arithmetic  to  "  decimals  f  Intermediate  Geography 
to  "  South  America ;"  Writing-books  Nos.  2  and  3. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Completes  Fourth  Reader,  the  Complete  Speller,  the  Elementary 
Written  Arithmetic,  and  the  Intermediate  Geography ;  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic  to  "  Reduction  of  Fractions ;"  Composition  and 
Declamation ;  Writing-books  Nos.  3  and  4. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

First  half  of  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  of  the  Advanced  Geography; 
Elementary  Grammar  to  "Syntax  f  Intellectual  Arithmetic  to 
"Partnership;"  Advanced  Written  Arithmetic  to  "Percent- 
age f  Composition  and  Declamation ;  Writing-books  Nos.  4 
and  12. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Completes  Fifth  Reader,  Advanced  Geography  and  Element- 
ary Grammar;  Intellectual  Arithmetic  to  "Reduction;"  Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic  to  "  Partnership ;"  Composition  and  Decla- 
mation ;  Writing-books  Nos.  12  and  5. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. — FIRST  TERM. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic  completed. 
Advanced  "  " 

Advanced  Grammar. 
Physical  Geography. 
History  of  United  States. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Physiology. 
Latin  Grammar. 
French  or  German. 
Algebra  to  "  Elimination.^^ 
Composition  and  Declamation. 
Writing-books  Nos.  6  and  8. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Ancient  History. 

Latin  Reader  and  Roman  History. 

French  or  German. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Algebra. 

Composition  and  Declamation. 

Writing-books  Nos.  9  and  11. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Modem  History. 

Caesar  and  Virgil. 

French  or  German. 

Geometry. 

Astronomy. 

Chemistry. 

Eseavs  and  Orations. 

Writing-books  Nos.  6,  8,  9  and  11. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 

Goodrich's   Readers. 

Martindale^s  Spellers. 

Stoddard's  Mental  and  Intellectual  Arithmetics. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  and  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Brown's  First  Lines  and  Institutes  of  Grammar. 

Monteith's  Geographies. 

Goodrich's  United  States  History. 

Goodrich's  Ancient  History. 

Goodrich's  Modern  History. 

Hooker's  Physiology. 

Steele's  Astronomy. 

Steele's  Chemistry. 

Robinson's  Algebra. 

Davies'   Geometry. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

"         Latin  Reader, 

"         Caesar. 

"  Virgil. 

Fasquelle's  French  Course. 
Fleury's  Historic  de  France. 
Picciola,  Saintine. 

Gram  marie  Franyaise,  Noel,  et  Chapal. 
Otto's  German  Grammar. 
Zwei  Essais  von  Hermann  Grimm. 
Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


The  pupils  in  the  entire  schools  are  regularly  examined  during 
the  last  week  of  every  scholastic  month,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  In  the  grades  above  the  Primary  a  written  examination 
is  required.  The  per  cent,  attained  in  that  held  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  is  made  the  basis  for  promotion,  in  determining  the 
grade  for  the  succeeding  term. 

The  questions  having  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, are  submitted  to  the  pupils  of  the  same  class  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  throughout  the  city,  on  the  same  day,  and  no  com- 
munication, with  either  schoolmates  or  teachers  is  allowed.  The 
papers  prepared  by  pupils  are  filed  for  future  reference. 

The  questions  used  in  the  last  annual  examination  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION,  JUNE,  1871. 


FIRST   GRADE. — SPELLING. 


I 

1 


due 

down 

splash 

dinner 

TOW 

once 

break 

lover 

you 

meat 

stairs 

letter 

are 

wait 

prayers 

beating 

woo 

creep 

queen 

nothing 

die 

toes 

leaves 

running 

dry 

clear 

raise 

money 

mop 

shout 

meant 

pretty 

mew 

mean 

weight 

apple 

eye 

might 

view 

answer 

vex 

would 

ere 

describe 

get 

were 

quail 

meadow 

off 

health 

touch 

many 

seem 

know 

though 

mother 

Bbow 

bread 

seize 

birdie 

high 

beast 

pitch 

stronger 

more 

roar 

length 

again 

bare 

large 

faults 

something 

does 

clean 

thought 

promise 

say» 

wrap 

world 

within 

head 

sure 

twelve 

enough 

wear 

sweet 

tease 

pictures 

they 

hear 

tongue 

never 

road 

seems 

field 

improve 

aims 

where 

through 

batter 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. 
two. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


Write  in  figures  twenty-three,  thirty-four,  fifty-aix,  Hxty-five,  nine- 


Write  in  Roman  Notation  3,  4,  8,  8,  12,  14,  17. 
Tell  why  19  is  written  XIX,  in  Roman  Notation. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Add 


2 

8 
3 
8 
1 
6 
2 
5 
7 
9 
2 
6 
8 
.4 
5 
1 
2 


Add 


4 

17 
3 
6 

12 
8 

11 
6 
1 
5 

23 


6 


Add 


13 

V 

IV 

6 

12 

vm 

XIX 

24 

XI 

I 

IX 


From  5928  take  4913. 

From  943  take  618. 

From  83  take  29  and  give  analysis. 

344-XIX+24-f  VI— 12+8— IV+13  ? 

Add  12,  23,  5,  17,  lo4,  1,  50,  and  13. 

Mary  has  lost  17  Pins  and  has  26  left,  how  many  had  she  at  first  ? 

In  8  days  John  recited  32  lessons ;  eighteen  of  them  were  perfect ;  in 

how  many  did  he  miss  ? 

A  farmer  sold  a  cow  for  $33  ;  he  spent  $14  of  it  for  a  coat  and  $5  for 

a  hat ;  how  many  had  he  left  ? 

Robert  had  15  marbles,  and  John  had  four  more  than  Robert,  ho^r 
many  had  both. 

SECOND  GRADE. 


SPELLING. 

toad 

seine 

at-oDi 

semi-co-ion 

bear 

niece 

at-tic 

in-ter-ro-ga-tlon 

beam 

seize 

im-age 

di-a-mond 

chose 

quire 

mum-my 

ca-noe 

means 

length 

haz-ard 

laug-hing 

tense 

straliTht 

arm-ful 

cun-ning-ly 

adze 

mien 

sau-sage 

squir-rel 

earth 

grieves 

mount-ain 

fount-ain 

sieve 

leaves 

ev-ery 

neigh-bor 

swerve 

does 

be-neath 

whith-er 

rough 

cough 

for-swear 

com-eth 

coughs 

caught 

churl-ish 

foam-ing 

sphere 

com-plete, 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  figure  ninety-three,  one  hundred  and  eight,  three  hundred  and 

anu  thirty-three,  seTen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

2.  Write  in  Boman  dotation  23,  49,  67,  85,  90,  106. 

3.  Tell  why  79  is  written  LXXIX  in  Roman  Notation. 

4.  Define  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

5.  Add  23,  2,  14,  106,12,  1,  4lU,  160, 121,  0,  63. 

6.  4+VlII-f27+lX+59+XXVI+LXI-f-13=:? 
6.  689— .IH- 24-40=403—8+84— 119-f-2l=? 

8.                                103              9  42 

882  109 

231  86 
111  426 
300  6 
129  511 
345  27 
208  32 
136  5 
426  1007 

232  12 
178                       


10.  From  1366  take  908. 

11.  From  6003  take  319.    Giye  the  analysis. 

12.  Jones    had  $80  and  earned  $13  more.    Smith  had  $56  and  spent  $18. 
Which  then  had  the  most,  and  how  much  ? 

13.  A  boy  picked  19  qts.  Cherries  in  one  orchard  and  28  in  another;  aft^r 
selling  26  qts.  and  giving  away  11, how  many  had  he  left? 

14.  What  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  52,  209  and  421,  to  produce  999  ? 

15.  A.  has  S240,   6.  has  $301,  G.  has  f  148  and  D.  as  much  as  A.  and  B.  to- 
gether, how  much  have  they  all. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


SPELLING. 

8queeeze 

Prairies 

Assess 

Cruiser 

Nymph 

Leathern 

Ascend 

Diligent 

Wrought 

Gorgeous 

Dissect 

Innocent 

Pierce 

Earnest 

Discern 

Aggravate 

Scythe 

Buried 

Demise 

Asterisk 

Creatures 

Lethe 

Divine 

Fugitive 

Cygnets 

Leisure 

Presume 

Equinox 

Precious 

Balance 

Precede 

Genuine 

Meadows 

Syntax 

Succeed 

Gallery 

Features 

Solstice 

Secede 

Medicine 

Finitely 

License 

Conceit 

Salary 

Social 

Credence 

Conceal 

Position 

Poultice 

Austere 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.     Whit  different  kind^  of  valuei  hive  fi^uro3?     Give  examples  and  ex- 


plain. 
2. 


8. 

4. 
6. 

6. 

7- 
8. 

9. 
10. 


Add  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  ; 
two  thousand  and  fifty ;  six  millions ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ; 
ten ;  four  thousand  and  thirty -two ;  eighty  thousand  and  five. 

From  sixty -three  thousand  and  twenty-one  take  thirty-nine  thousand  and 

forty-five. 
Multiply  8480265  by  8  and  divide  the  product  by  12. 
Multiply  the  sum  of  9143  and  5070  by  the  difference  between  1000  and 

791. 
A  man  bought  19  acres  of  land  at  $275  an  acre,  he  sold  it  all  for  $1904; 

did  he  gain  or  lose  and  how  much  ? 
How  many  times  6  are  12  time  7? 
I  of  40  years  is  double  John^s  age ;  how  old  is  he  ? 
If  }  of  the  cost  of  a  horse  is  $60,  what  is  his  cost  ? 
96  is  12  ^^  what  number  ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  an  Isthmus  ?    Name  the  principal  ones  and  locate  them. 

2.  What  is  a  Lake  ?    Name  and  locate  the  largest  ones  in  N.  America. 
8.     Locate  the  Capitals  of  the  Middle  States. 

4.  Bound  Mexico. 

5.  Name  the  principal  Mountain  Chains  of  South  America. 

6.  What  connects  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Mediterranean 

Sea? 

7.  Name  the  Gulfs  and  Bays  of  Europe. 

8.  What  bounds  Europe  on  the  East  ? 

9.  What  waters  between  Arabia  and  Africa  ? 
10.     Name  five  countries  in  Africa. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

SPELLING. 


Sphinx 
Falchion 

Pygmy 

Apologue 

Privilege 

Raillery 

Embryo 

Receding 

CoUeaguer 

Intriguing 

Ostracizing 

Nauseating 

Exorcising 


Eulogizing 

Conceivable 

Conducible 

Reversible 

Microscopic 

Coalescing 

Scintillation 

Electrotyping 

EpiciU'ean 

Afiliating 

Rhymster 

Guileless 


Measurement 

Austerely 

Genuinely 

Decisively 

Infinitely 

Insatiately 

Intuitively 

Imperatively 

Inquisitively 

Piteously 

Pygmean 

Cleanliness 

Cruclfier 


Remedial 

Purification 

Indemnifying 

Crystallizing 

Cheapening 

Fiendish 

Traitorous 

Ocherous 

Millionaire 

Poignantly 

Seignorage 

Plebeianism. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  From  sixty-three  thousand  and  fifty -one,  take  two  thousand  nme  hundred 

and  nmety-eight. 

2.  23809x573  find  the  product. 

3.  Find  the  quotient  of  71 3513-?-89  ? 

4.  Divide  the  sum  of  6082  and  4400  by  the  difference  of  1000000  and 

989657. 

5.  A  Drover  paid  $1200  for  8  horses  and  25  Cows ;  if  the  horses  were  worth 

$150  apiece,  what  did  each  of  the  cows  cost  him. 

6.  Reduce  7/  to  a  mixed  number  and  give  the  analysis. 

7.  Multiply  J +4J  by  J. 

&    If  4  men  mow  a  field  in  12  days  how  many  men  can  mow  it  in  8  days  ? 
9.    5  eighths  of  72  +18  is  double  A^'s  age,  how  old  is  he? 
iO-   5  of  46  is  J  of  what  number? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  direction  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Western  Continent  fiow, 

and  why  ? 

2.  What  waters  between  Europe  and  Asia? 

3.  Name  the  Zones,  and  the  Circles  which  bound  them  ? 

4.  Describe  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Columbia  and  MacKen- 

ae's  Rivers. 

5.  What  is  the  Latitude  of  Nashville  ?  and  what  country  and  city  of  Europe 

have  about  the  same  latitude  ? 

6.  Give  the  direction  of  San  Francisco  from  New  York  City  and  the  differ- 

ent routes  of  travel  between  them. 

Describe  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  drainage. 

Draw  a  map  of  Tennessee;  locate  its  two  chief  rivers — and  Nashville, 
Memphis  and  Knoxville. 

Which  of  the  States  border  on  the  Lakes  ? 

What  can  you  tell  of  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  Louisiana  ? 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


7. 
8. 


10. 


SPELLING. 


Cyphering 

Syphon 

Hyiieneal 

Perq'iisite 

Sergeant 

IrrelpvaJit 

Infallible 

Exchequer 

Lothermal 

Hygiene 

Cii'rassier 

Eqiulibrium 

Knnalage 


Extraneous 
Obeisance 
Aggrandize 
Crimson 
Imbecile 
Carbuncle 
Mmimum 
Chirography 
H)rpocrisy 
Elision 
Predilection 
Precocious 


Cretaceous 
Fictitious 
Stryclmine 
Bequeath 
Sciolisim 
Solecism 
Plagiarism 
Hypothenuse 
Pneumonia 
Erysipelas 
Therapeutics 
Badinage 
Obsequies. 


Memoir 

Anathema 

*Ambrotype 

Trapezoid 

Apparition 

Eglantine 

Aerie 

Terraqueous 

Amphibious 

Collegian 

Cerulean 

Analogy 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Divide  f  of  i  by  3^  and  give  fiill  analysis. 

2.  How  many  times  is  the  value  of  a  decimal  diminished  by  prefixing  two 

ciphers? 

3.  Express  in  words  .  01076. 

4.  Reduce  .  004  to  a  common  fraction. 

5.  Multiply  three  hundred  and  twenty  and  sixteenth  millionths  by  24.08. 

6.  Find  the  difference  between  200  and  2  thousandths  and  divide  it  by  9 

hundredths. 

7.  Bought  120  bu.  com  at  90  cts.  per  bu.  sold  {of  it  at  10  per  cent  profit 

and  the  remainder  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent     How  much  did  I  gain 
or  lose  ? 

8.  What  is  the  amount  of  $240  for  1  yr.  9  mos.  10  da  at  4  per  cent 

9.  A  man  is  80  yrs.  old  and  jj,  of  his  age  is  4  times  his  daughter's  age  ^  how- 

old  is  she?    Analysis, 
10.     If  2  tons  of  Hay  be  worth  46j  bu.  of  Potatoes,  how  many  bu.  will  8  cwt. 
be  worth?     Analysis, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  Countries  of  Europe  border  on  the  North  Sea? 

2.  Name  the  European  Peninsulas  and  the  Countries  on  them? 

3.  Name  the  most  powerful  Governments  of  Europe,  and  tell  something  of 

the  Wars  that  have  been  waged  between  them  at  difierent  times. 

4.  Bound  Austria  and  locate  its  capital. 

5.  Describe  the  Mountain  Chains  and  the  Slopes,  or  water  sheds  of  Asia. 

6.  Bound  the  Chinese  Empire  and  locate  its  capitaL 

7.  Name  the  Countries  of  Africa. 

8.  Describe  the  three  principal  rivers  of  Africa. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Polynesia,  and  what  groups  does  it  embrrce  ? 

10.     Explain  the  Phenomena  of  ''day  and  night"  and  ''the  change  of  tUe 
seasons." 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  sum  of  seventy  million,  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty 

thirty-two,  two  hundred  and  one,  four  million  and  sixty-two    an^i 
twenty-nine. 

2.  700338251—531258=  ?     Give  Analysis. 

3.  The  quotient  is  23434402,  the  divisor  2789  and  the  reminder  645,  'Wlxat 

is  the  dividend  ? 

4.  Fmd  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  837,  1184  and  1347. 

5.  Add  i,  i,  J,  },  i,  J=?    Show  entire  process. 

6.  The  product  of  three  numbers  is  J:  two  of  them  are  21  and  J:  '^liart  is 

the  third  ? 
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1.   Divide  .0000000  3376  by  .000009  and  reduce  the  quotient  to  a  common 
fraction. 
Give  the  analysis  for  tlie  tliree  following : 

8.  Mr.  Brown  gave  J  of  his  money  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  $6  for  a  hat,  and 

the  remaining  ^  for  a  watch,  what  did  it  cost  him. 

9.  If  J  of  J  of  a  quantity  of  grain  be  worth  $2 J,  what  will  J  of  |  of  *  of  it 

be  worth? 
IQ.    VLy  money  plus  one-third,  one-fifth  and  two-ninthfl  of  it  equals  $237 ; 
how  much  have  I  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  Mountain  Systems,  and  the  Geographic  basins  of 

North  America. 

2.  Mention  the  States  bordering  on  the  MiBRiRsippi,  commencing  at  its  source. 

3.  Which  is  the  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Chicago,  or  Quebec? 

Prove  it. 

4.  Through  what  waters  would  you  sail  from  Alexandria,  Va.  to  Charlestown, 

W.  Va.? 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  locate  Jackson,  Vicksburg, 

Columbus,  Selma,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  the  Pearl  and  the  Alabama 
River. 

6.  Bound  Cuba  and  locate  its  capital. 

7.  Wliat  rivers  unite  to  form,  respectively  the  Amazon  and  the  LaPIatta. 

8.  Between  w^hat  parallels  of  latitude  does  Europe  lie.  and  in  what  Zones  ? 

9.  What  waters  are  connected  respectively,  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Ormus 

and  Babel  Mandeb? 
10.    Name  and  locate  the  Capes  of  Africa. 

GBAMMAB. 

1.    Correct  this  sentence,  *'adam  and  eve  Disobeyed  the  lord  in  takeinga 

apple  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  eat." 
%    Point  out  the  nouns^  pronouns  and  verbs  in  it. 

3.    Give  the  person,  number  and  case  of  those  which  are  nouns  and  prdnouos^  ■ 
i.    Change  this  to  a  plural  sentence,  *The  boy  sits  on  a  bench  with  his  book 

on  his  knee  and  wishes  he  were  a  man." 
5.    Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  and  an  adjective 

in  the  superlative  degree. 
fil    Change  this  sentence  so  as  to  make  the  verbs  Passive,  '^Grammar  teaches 

the  right  use  of  language,  if  pupils  study  it  properly." 

7.  Correct  this  sentence,  ^' Taint  no  use  to  compare  your  roses  to  hern;  for 

lier's  growed  and  youm  are  artificial. " 

8.  Define  Participle,  both  as  a  word  and  as  a  ** Part  of  Speech." 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  substantative  phrase. 

IOl    Analyze  and  diagram  the  following,  "The  hog  never  looks  up  to  him 


11 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

• 

J.     If  a  gal.  of  water  weigh  8  lb.  5  oz.  6.74  dr.,  what  is  the  weight  of  17  gal. 

3  qt.  1  pt.  1  gi.? 
2.     If  a  man  can  whitewash  8  sq.  yds.  in  one  hour  and  is  81  hr.  6  min.  40 

sec.  in  doing  a  wall  7  ft.  high,  how  long  is  the  wall? 
o.     What  per  cent,  is  gained  by  buying  chestnuts  at  $4  a  bu.  and  selling  them 

at  20  cts.  a  qt.? 

4.  A  clerk  saves  66f  per  cent,  of  his  salary;  26  per  cent  of  what  he  spends 

pays  for  $200  worth  of  clothing;  what  is  his  salary? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a  farm  which  pays  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  by  rent- 

ing it  at  $80  per  month  ? 
0.     About  2700  pupils  belong  in  the  city  schools,  which  is  12}J  more  tlian 

double  the  number  of  boys;  how  many  girls  are  there? 
7.     A  bam  costing  $600  was  burned  with  8000  bus.  com  worth  75  cts.  per 

bu.     The  owner  had  insurance  on  both  for  f  of  their  value  at  J  or  ^ 

percent.     What  was  his  exact  loss  ? 
b.     What  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  and  discount  of  $387.60  for 

1  yr.  6  mo.  @  6  J? 

9.  A  lot  cost  $3600;  the  house  and  fumiture  cost  8  times  as  much;  three 

times  the  cost  of  the  lot  and  fumiture  equals  the  cost  of  the  house. 
What  did  the  house  and  fumiture  respectively  cost?    AnaXyais, 

10.  What  two  numbers  are  those,  of  which  the  first  is  |  of  the  second,  but 

if  36  be  added  to  each,  the  first  will  be  J  of  the  second.     Analy^, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Where  is  the  point  of  no  latitude  and  no  longitude  ? 

2.  WTiat  does  the  Science  of  Geography  properly  embrace  ? 

o.  Define  Aqueous  and  Igneous  KackSj  Strata  and  Fossils  ? 

4.  Describe  the  formation  of  continents  and  how  coal  beds  originated. 

5.  Account  for  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
C.  Describe  the  ocean  currents. 

7.  Tell  how  springs  are  formed,  especially  hot  springs. 

b.  Describe  the  atmosphere,  the  phenomenon  of  wind,  and  the  Trade  Winds. 

9.  Describe  the  seven  successive  orders  of  animal  existence  and  the  leading 
Races  of  Mankind. 

10.  Contrast  the  Grand  Divisions  as  to  their  animal  and  vegetable  products. 
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6BAMMAB. 

1.  Parse  the  following :   "Reciting  well  is  commendable,  but  he  is  the  good 

scholar,  who  reciting  accurately  understands  what  he  is  reciting/' 

2.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "To  reform  the  guilty  is  the  object  of  legitimate 

punishment,  but  its  abuse  often  multiplies  offenders.  ^^ 

3.  ''Thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  stop." 

I  went  a  hunting  a  few  days  since." 
Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  above  sentences. 
4     "  Whom  did  you  send  to  bring  us  the  news  ?"    Parse  whom  and  uft. 

5.  Correct  the  following  and  tell  why : 

(a)  You  the  children  hat€. 

(b)  Every  person  has  their  peculiar  fancies. 

(c)  I  know  who  you  went  for ;  but  who  did  you.  see. 

(d)  If  Mary  leaves  her  mother  she  will  die. 

6.  Diagram  this  sentence:   "The  human  mind,"  said  the  orator,  "will  be 

peaceful  only  when  free :  the  air  that  would  be  healthful  to  the  earth, 
the  water  that  would  enrich  it,  the  heat  that  would  ripen  it,  tear  it 
when  caged  up. " 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  object  clause. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  adjective  phrase  and  the  adjerth.e 

datise, 
10.    Correct  the  following : 
fa)  I  wish  to  hire  a  boy  to  work  a  garden  of  steady  habits. 

(b)  We  met  a  beggar  led  by  his  dog  on  crutches. 

(c)  With  the  almighty  days  years  and  ages  are  nothing. 


HIGH    SCHOOI^JUNIOR    CLASS. 
TOPICS  FOB  Goodrich's  history  u.  s. 

1.  Discoveries  in  America. 

2.  Early  settlements,  by  whom,  when  and  where  ? 

3.  Colonial  wars. 

4.  Causes  which  led  to  the  Revolution. 

5.  Fiifit  battles  of  the  war. 

6.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

7.  Principal  Land  Battles. 

S.    The  war  on  Water  and  its  heroes. 

9.      Thft  mmr  nf   Iftl^ nA.11a0aii.nfl  r»h!pf  inr»iflAnt.a 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Make  a  list  of  the  Western  States,   with  the  capital  opposite  each  re- 

spectively. 

2.  Locate  Salem.  Bangor,  Brattleboro,  Utica,  Paterson,  Norfolk,  Savannah, 

Seltna,  Tampa,  Cleveland,  Galena,  Denver,  and  Fillmore  City. 

3.  Draw  a  Map  of  G^igia,  locathig  |he  chief  towns  and  river. 

4.  Wtat  States  may  be  seen  in  sailing  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 

6.     LocMe  the  largest  commercial  city,  tlie  greatest  manufacturiag  city,  the 

city  of  most  rapid  growth,  tlie  wealthiest  inland  ity,  the  most  health- 
ful city,  the  pleasantest  city,  and  the  city  having  the  best  harbor  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  Name  the  three  departments  of  our  government. 

7.  How  do  you  determine  on  a  map  the  Water- Shed  of  a  country,  and 

which  are  principal  ones  in  the  United  States? 

8.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  mountain  chains  or  other  land-elevations  ; 

and  of  the  slopes,  plains  and  valleys  of  the  earth's  surface. 

9.  What  influence  do  mountain  ranges  and  plateaus  exert  upon  the  climate, 

productions  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
10.     Compare  the  bed  of  tlie  Sea  w^ith  the  surface  of  the  land ;  give  the  depth 
of  the  Ocean  in  different  places,  and  state  the  effects  if  the  mass 
of  water  were  diminished  to  i  its  present  mean  depth. 


LATIN. 

1.  How  many  declensions,  and  how  distinguished.     Decline  terminationa  of 

each. 

2.  How  many  conjugations  of  verbs,  and  how  distinguished?     Inflect  the 

terminations  of  the  six  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations.' 
8.  Give  the  general  niles  of  gender  and  of  accent. 

4.  How  many  cases  in  Latin,  and  define  elk:h. 

5.  Decline  vis,  jusjurandum,  domus  Deus  and  filiu8« 

6.  Define  inflection,  case,  number,  person  and  mode. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin : 

(a.)  The  boy  is  callmg  together  his  mother  and  sisters  with  a  short  trumpet. 

(6.)    The  cruel  man  has  cut  his  foot  with  the  point  of  a  long  knife. 

(c.)    Poison  has  killed  till  the  citizens  in  the  great  city. 

(cf.)    A  great  multitude  of  children  have  lam  hid  in  the  good  farmer^fl 
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1  8.    Name  the  nine  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declension  whose  de- 

clension is  not  regular,  and  state  wherein  they  are  irregular. 

9.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  verbs :  Lateo,  maneo,  do,  seco,  tondeo,  and 
conjugate  the  last  two  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense. 

10.    Translate  into  English  and  parse  underlined  words 

(a )  Canli  fidaa  in  domo  per  totam  noctem  latuercU. 

(6.)  Pedestres  Carthageniensium  copiae  equites  fortes  fiigaverant 

(<*.)  Prinoeps  nobilia  apud  CflBsarem  ccenabit. 

id.)  Boni  mortem  non  timenie. 

(e.)  AdoetUus  imperatoris  milites  per-terrebaL 


ALG£BRA« 

I.  Define  quantity,  monomial,  bi-nomial,  residual  and  axiom. 

%    Add  16  ax  +4  (x4-c.)+3a— 2y,  18ax  +12  (x+c)— 9a,  lly+6a— 14ax~ 
3(x4-c)— liax— 13y. 

8.  Fmm    a-*  -f  3b2  c+3ab'^  —  abc+12c3  d^  lalce— Sa'^  -f  15c^  d'^  +3b2  c^ 

al>c — 3ab  ^, 

4.  Multiply  2x2  4.  y^  y— 4y*  by{3x— 3y+2. 

6.  Explain  why  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  are  changed  in  subtracting, 

ft.  Expand  (2a-f  3c/^ ,  (ox— 8)*^   and  (3x— 8y) 

T.  Divide  14abH-21ac— 28a  Ai  by  —7a. 

8L  Di\ide  4a«  — 25a*^  c  *+20ac-^  — 4c«  by  2a3  — 6ac*^  X2c3  , 

9.  Find  the  fSjCtors  of  y+dy  and  4z2  — 6zy. 
10.  ftwtor  9a?  H-12a-H  and  4x2  — 20X+26. 

II.  Factor  16d2  — 8«c*  and  n2  x — x. 

11    Reduce  g— hH — tl  ^  *  fraction. 

g-f-h 

13.  Add  A    to  r^ 

44-y       4— y. 

14.  From -^-^—  take  ^  ^' ' 


2  4 

bx  1)2  — 

It    Multiply  b+   ^:^  by  -^j^ 

n»      TV.  .,    ad — dx  ^     ac— ex 
18.     Divide  -^^  by  -^^ 

T-    P-        »3t— 7^11  ,  4X+12       76x       7x4-16  ,    14   ^    _   , 
1,    Given -^—  +Y"+  ""^^  ""T W  ^'i  ^  ^^^  "^ 

18.  10  (x+}>— 6x  j^ §~)=^^  ^  ^^^  ^' 

19.  \  of  the  length  of  a  pole  is  m  the  earth  J  in  the  water  and  15  feet  in  the  air. 

What  is  its  whole  length  ? 


BA  W^  a  *•«  «  ^*     »      %  «.t.-    


.l..I_1i..,1     !>..>   if    aV.^   ««.*.n^..>»*    3««<v«Aajuw9 
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FBENCH. 

1.  Do  you  cany  away  all  your  money?    Do  they  bring  much  goods?     What 

hat  do  you  wear  to-day.     Translate  mto  French. 
1.  Give  the  present  participle  of  a  yerb  in  each  of  the  four  conjugations, 

also  a  past  participle  of  each. 

3.  Do  you  want  your  horse  to-morrow     Iwn  afraid  that  you  are  angry 

with  me,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.    Translate,  and  give  rule  for  under- 
lined idioms. 

4.  Is  anything  the  matter  with  the  child  ?    No,  nothing  is  the  matter  with. 

him,  but  he  is  sleepy  and  hungry.     Translate  into  French,  and  then 
give  the  literal  English  rendering.  ' 
6.  Is  your  brother  older  than  mine.     No,  he  is  younger  than  yours.     Give 
the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  underlined  words : 

6.  I  would  have  been  there,  if  I  had  not  been  sick.    Translate,  giving 

mood  and  tense  of  the  verbs. 

7.  The  pencils  which  I  have  are  better  than  those  which  you  have.     Give 

niunber,  person  and  agreements  of  ^'Those,^^  and  translate. 

8.  Who  has  my  silk.     I  have  but  little  of  it.     Translate. 

9.  Your  birds  are  beautiful,  and  your  houses  are  fine.     Give  number  of  beau> 

tiful  and  fine,  and  rule  for  formation  of  their  plurals,  and  translate. 
10.  Give  pres.  subjunctive,  pres.  conditional,  pluperfect,  indicative,  and  the 
participles  of  the  verbs  avoir  and  etre. 


MIDDLE    CLASS. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  Xerxes,  and  his  principal  exploits,  particularly  of  Ixis 

entry  into  Greece,  and  his  subsequent  return. 

3.  The  "Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 

4.  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  list  of  his  conquests  in  their  order. 

6.  Peculiar  national  characteristics  of  the  Arabs.     Name  the  four  tribes  o:f 
ancient  Arabians. 

6.  The  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of  the  Phoenicians. 

7.  The  Argonautic  expedition,  and  its  probable  origin  and  interpretation. 

8.  The  siege  of  Troy. 

9.  Describe  Palmyra,  and  its  most  noted  sovereigns. 

10.  The. story  of  the  Gordian  knot 

11.  The  story  of  Midas,  khig  of  Phrygia. 

12.  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of  Croesus  of  Lydla. 
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14.  National  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese.     The  life,  reputation,  and  works  of 

Confucius. 

15.  Sketch  of  Cleopatra's  life  and  death. 

16.  Keligion,  arts,  and  monuments  of  Egypt. 

17.  Causes  and  results  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  PUnic  wars. 

18.  Describe  the  battle  of  Marathon^  Salamis  and  Thermopylae. 

19.  Mention,  in  their  order,  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome,  with  some  remarkable 

event  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  each. 

20.  Who  composed  the  first  triumvirate  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  fate 

of  each  member  of  it 


NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  "Matter,"  "Body,"  "Porosity,"  and  the  three  forms  which  all 

bodies  assume.     Describe  the  process  by  which  those  forms  may  gen- 
erally be  changed. 

2.  Bsplain  the  difference  between  "  Density  "  and  "  Hardness,"  and  between 

"Adhesion  "  and  "Cohesion,"  and  give  examples  of  each. 

3.  What  is  the  Attraction  of   GFravitation  ?    And  what  is  the  law  govern- 

ing it? 

4.  If  an  18-pound  cannon-ball  be  thrown  8000  feet  from  the  surface,  what 

will  it  weigh  at  that  elevation  ? 

5.  Define  "Momentum,"  and  tell  how  it  is  estimated. 

6.  What  is  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  all  machines? 

7.  Why  is  it  that  a  child  must  be  taught  to  walk,  but  a  colt  walks  of  itself  ? 
&.  Define  Hydrostatics,  and  explain  whether  the  force  of  a  stream  of  water 

from  the  same  siased  pipe  would  be  greater  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street 
than  at  Hume  Building ;  and  if  so,  why. 
9.  £xplain  the  syphon  and  the  barometer.     How  does  the  latter  differ  from 
the  thermometer  ? 

10.  If  the  flash  of  a  cannon  was  seen  at  Yicksburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  river,  19  seconds  before  Uie  report  was  heard,  how  many  mUes 
wide  is  the  Mississippi  there? 

11.  Name  the  great  sources  of  heat 

12.  Explain  why  woolens  and  furs  keep  us  warm ;  why  saw-dust  preserves 

ice ;  and  how  fire-proof  safes  are  constructed. 
IZ.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew  and  frost. 

14.  What  are  the  corpuscular  and  undulatory  theories  of  light  ? 

15.  What  is  the  cause  of  twilight  and  mirage  ? 

16.  What  three  principles  in  solar  light,  and  upon  which  does  the  process  of 

photographing  depend  ? 

17.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

la  Explain  how  frictional  electricity  is  developed,  and  giva  Franklin's  theory. 
19.  How  is  heat  developed  by  electricity  ? 


1 
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ALGEBBA. 

1.  Define  Algebra,  Co-efflclent,  Exponent,  Power,  Root,  Equation,  Least 

Common  Multiple,  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  Reduction  of  an  Eciiia- 
tion.  Ratio,  Proportion,  Elimination,  Involution,  Evolution,  Radical 
quantity.  Pure  and  Affected  Quadratics. 

2.  Prove  that  y®  =  1. 

8.  Find  greatest  common  divisor  of  16x2  —  i^  x — 4x2  and  1 — 8x  +  16  x^  . 
4.  Find  lest  common  multiple  of   r*  +  2  x2  +  1,  x*  — 2  x^  +  1,  x^  4.  a  ^ 

+  2X+1,  x^  —  2x+l,  x4-landx  —  1, 
6.  Factor  16  d^  —  86  c*  and  x  2  y— y. 

6.  Divide  x"*  — xy  »—i  y  +  y™  by  x — ^y. 

7.  Add  xa  y  —  3  yg      S  x*  +  3  y^  and  x  y^  ~  6  x2 

5  x2  5  x^  y2  10  y2 

a  +  b  a  —  b 

a  Prom  a  —  b  *^^^  a  +  b 

9.  B.  has  $15  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  A.     They  have  together  $87. 

How  much  has  each? 

10.  Given  x  +  a=y+z       ) 

y  4*  a  s=  2x  +  2z    >    find  x,  y  and  z. 

z  4-  a  =  3x  +  3y   ) 

11.  Expand  (2x— 5)8  . 

12.  Find  square  root  of  16  x^  +  16  x«  y  —  40  x*^  ya  -[-  4  x*  y2  —  20  x''  y3  ^ 

26  x2  y4  . 

13.  Extract  culw  root  of  x^  —  3x8  ^  fi^^  —  lOx^  +  12x«  —  12x*  +  10x3  — 

6x2  4.  sx—l. 

x/lT  \/T       \/T 

14.  Add    2,     9,  and     is. 

16.  Reduce  ^/i^  °\/^  °\/  ex  to  a  common  radical 

16.  Reduce  (a— b)  %^2a2  b4-4ab2  4-2b»  to  its  simplest  form. 

17.  Given  v^c+T=  (%^a+x2  )-i-(v^c  -s-  x)  to  find  x. 

72x 

la  Given  7x  +  iarTi=*  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

19.  Divide  the  number  6  o  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  shall  be  70^. 

20.  The  smn  of  two  numbers  is  100,  the  difference  of  their  square  roots  is  2  « 

what  are  the  numliers? 


FRENCH. 


They  were  required  to  give  a  literal  and  a  free  translation  of  two  paragr^p^^^ 
on  the  44th  page  of  Fleury's  "Histoire  de  Prance,"  parsing  the  priixoi^^^ 
verbs  and  participles.      Tlie   paragraphs  begin  with  the  one  commesxoixk^* 
**Lor8que  je  vous  ai  reconte,"  &c.,  and  end  at  the  one  commencing,    **  X>u. 
temos  de  Dacrobert  ler.*'  &c. 
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LATIN. 


The  class  translated  and  parsed  selections  from  the  Header,  givmg  the  Ety- 
mology in  full,  and  the  rules  for  the  grammatical  construction. 


Throughout  all  the  grades,  pupils  were  exammed  m  Reading,  heing  criticised 
rigidly  as  to  expression,  giving  the  proper  inflections,  omitting  or  inserting 
words,  observing  the  punctuation,  and  right  pronunciation. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  objects  had  in  view,  in  this  report,  have  been,  first,  to  pre- 
sent those  facts  and  statistics  which  would  best  show  what  has 
really  been  accomplished  in  the  past;  secondly,  to  institute  such 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  to  make  such  suggestions,  as 
may  lead  to  still  greater  progress  in  the  future.  Hence,  greater 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  defects  than  to  the  perfections 
of  our  system,  and  it  may  appear  that  the  foregoing  pages  have 
Ijeen  conceived  in  rather  a  censorious  than  a  congratulatory  spirit. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unpardonably  egotistic  to  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  our  city  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  Public 
Schools.  Considering  the  circumstances,  she  has  accomplished  a 
great  work  in  the  cause  of  Education.  Without  those  princely 
endowments,  national,  state,  or  individual,  which  more  favored 
cities  have  enjoyed,  she  has  made  ample  arrangements  for  the 
thorough  instruction  and  training  of  all  children  within  the  cor- 
poration. She  can  boast  of  commodious,  elegant,  and  well-fur- 
nished school  edifices,  and  a  fully  organized  and  strictly  classified 
graded  system,  which  has  already  been  made  the  model  in  pro- 
jecting schools  in  the  other  districts  of  the  county,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  most  happy  influence  throughout  the  State. 

Much  of  our  sucf^ass  is  due  to  the  zealous  lal)ors  of  the  intelli- 
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gent  and  influential  gentlemen  who  have  successively,  since  the 
inception  of  the  enterprise,  in  1852,  directed  and  controlled  its 
destinies.  The  present  Board  deserve  great  credit  for  the  untiN 
ing  energy  and  patience  with  which  they  have  discharged  duties 
which,  though  entirely  gratuitous,  are  generally  arduous  and  irk- 
some, often  intricate  and  very  delicate,  seldom  rightly  understood 
or  properly  appreciated,  always  of  grave  responsibility  and  of 
vital  import  to  the  schools  and  the  city. 

For  the  teachers  and   myself  I  would  return  grateful  thanks 
for  their  support  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

Respectfully, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL,  Superintendenf. 
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HowAHD  School. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1871-2. 


DR  C.  K.  WINSTON,  Prmdent. 

PROF.  A.  D.  WHARTON,  Seeretary  and  Treasurer. 

a.  Y.  CALDWELL,  Superintendent. 


SAMUEL  WATKmS, 

JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY.     [  Term  expires  December  Ist,  1872. 

C.  K.  WINSTON, 


GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 
L.  Q.  TARBOX, 
A.  D.  WHARTON. 


} 


Term  expires  December  Ist,  1873. 


J.  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 

J  AS.  T.  DUNLAP,         ^Term  expiree  December  Ist,  1874. 

CHAS.  RICH, 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1871-2. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

L.  G.  TARBOX, 
J.  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 
J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
A.  D.  WHARTON, 


REGULATIONS. 

JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
JAS.  T.  DUNLAP, 
CHAS.  RICH, 
A.  D.  WHARTON. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

A.  D.  WHARTON, 
J.  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 
CHAS.  RICH, 
L.  G.  TARBOX. 


FINANCE. 


GEO.  8.  KINNEY, 
J.  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 
JAS.  T.  DUNLAP, 
SAMUEL  WATKIN8. 


SALASILS. 


REPAIB8. 


GEO.  8.  KINNEY, 
JAS.  T.  DUNLAP, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
SAMUEL  WATKINS. 


SAMUEL  WATKINS, 
GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 
CHAS.  RICH, 
JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  following  report  of  the  operation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Nashville 
for  the  year  1871-2  is  respectfully  submitted : 

It  should  be  a  source  of  profound  gratification  to  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville to  know  that  the  Public  Schools  are  now  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Struggling  under  many  difficulties  since  the  war,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation have  been  able,  with  a  small  abatement,  to  keep  them  in  successful 
and  vigorous  action ;  and  at  no  time  since  their  organization  have  they 
yielded  a  larger  reward. 

There  are  a  few  things,  however,  which  merit  the  future  consideration  of 
tie  Board.  One,  is  the  better  organization  of  the  High  School;  another, 
corporal  punishment ;   and  still  another,  the  moral  qualification  of  teachers. 

Without  entering  into  any  argument  upon  these  specifications,  I  would 
arge  their  thorough  investigation. 

I  would  suggest  also  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  department  of  mu- 
^c  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools.  I  mean  by  this  that  all  the 
children  should  be  taught  vocal  scientific  music.  Nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  refine  and  elevate  the  moral  tone,  if  we  except  the  Bible.  Many 
a  one  has  been  sung  to  heaven. 

I  would  suggest  moreover  a  greater  attention  to  reading  by  the  children. 
Very  few  persons  know  how  to  read  even  the  gospel  intelligibly. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  finances  of  the  Board  are  in  good  condition. 
Hie  school  fund  derived  from  county  and  city  tax  has  paid  current  expenses 
Uiia  session,  until  the  last  month  of  the  term.  The  salaries  for  that  month 
are  still  due,  in  consequence  of  a  deficit  in  the  collections,  showing  that  a 
more  liberal  assessment  should  be  made. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition,  except  the  Mess  Hall  at  Hume, 
and  the  Ninth  Ward  School.  The  city  ought  at  once  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  decent  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  at  least  five  hun- 
dred children  cooped  up  in  these  miserable  shanties. 

I  can  not  close  this  hasty  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  cheer- 
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'  ful  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  the  corps  of  teachers  for  the  last  year, 

for  the  spirit  of  emulation  maintained  among  the  children,  and  for  the  kind 

and  cordial  feeling  asually  preserved,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  assiduity 

and  constant  attention  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 

schools,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  community. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  graded  public  school  system,  after 

the  most  thorough  discussion  and  amplest  experience,  may  be  regarded  as 

a  fixed  fact — the  fulfillment  of  a  promise.    It  is  the  only  mode  by  which 

education  can  be  successfully  extended  to  the  masses,  and  that  this  should 

be  done  will  not  admit  of  question.    Every  man  has  an  interest  in  every 

other  man,  and  since  education  is  calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  them,  all 

should  receive  its  advantages.    Let,  therefore,  in  the  ages  to  come,  the 

Public  Schools  constitute  the  cap  stone  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 

I  refer  you  to  the  able  report  of  the  Secretary  for  the  exact  financial 

condition  of  the  Board. 

C.  K.  WmSTON,  M.D. 

Pre^,  Board  of  Edueaiion. 
Nashville,  July  1, 1872. 


SECRETARY S  FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


NASHVILLE.  TENN.,  JULY  1,  1872. 
Gtntlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report,  showing  the 
finaocM  condition  of  your  schools  for  the  scholastic  year,  ending  30th  June,  1S72 : 

Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditures  for  use  of  the  Public  Schools,  from 

let  July^  1871,  to  ^th  June,  1872. 

RBCEIPTS. 

From  County  School-taxes $28,461  40 

"     aty  "  27,868  16 

$66,329  56 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Session  1870-71 — Balances  overdue. 

Salaries  for  June,  '71 $4,150  00 

Printing 645  55 

Stationery 476  00 

Coal 493  10 

Repairs 124  00 

Rent      600  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals 419  53 

$6,907  18 

For  5«««i*o»  1871-72. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  from  September,  '71,  to 

May,  '72,  Inclusive |37,480  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent  from  July,  '71,  to 

May.  »72,  inclusive 2,200  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors  from  July,  '71,  to  July, 

72,lncla8iye 2,680  (lO 

Coal 1,245  34 

Printing 82  75 

Sutioncry 70(»  26 

Repairs  . .    2,463  25 

Rent  of  ofBce  to  January  1st,  '72 150  00 

Taking  School  census 175  16 

Sapphes  and  Incidentals 918  79 

$47,985  46 

$54,892  64 
Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 1,436  92 

$56,329  56 
Condition  of  the  Treasury,  July,  1872. 

Salaries  due  for  June $4,390  00 

Balance  on  hand 1,436  92 

Deficit  of  Receipts $2,953  08 
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Having  no  previous  reports  to  guide  me  in  preparing  this  one,  or  with  which  to 
compare  it,  there  is  no  doubt  imperfection  in  the  preparation  of  the  details ;  but 
this  general  statement' may  be  made,  that  no  Board  which  has  preceded  this  one 
has  striven  more  earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  rigid  economy 
in  its  expenditures. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Board  that  special  application  be  made  to  the  Hon- 
oi-able  Board  of  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  the  amount  of 
our  Deficit  of  Heceipts,  twenty-nine  hundi-ed  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  eight 
cents,  ($2,953.08,)  which  sum  is  necessary  to  clear  us  of  all  debt  at  this  date,  and 
enable  the  Board  to  start  out  unembarrassed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  WHARTOX, 
Secretary  and  Ti-easurer, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Edvcation: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  custom  and  the  requirement  of  the 
School  Law,  I  herewith  submit  my  second  Annual  Report,  embracing  the 
operations  of  the  schools  under  your  charge  for  the  eighteenth  year  of  their 
existence. 

It  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that»  while  many  commimities  are  excited  and 
divided  with  discussions  as  to  the  propriety  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools,  the  extent  to  which  public  instruction  should  be  prosecuted,  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  reh'gious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  innumera- 
ble other  abstractions,  we  have  an  approved  system  already  established, 
silently  growing  in  stability  and  perfection.  It  were  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  make  an  argument  here  in  favor  of  public  schools.  They  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  necessity;  nor  do  we  feel  inclined  to  indulge  in  vague 
generalities  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  or  to  lay  do^vn  arbitrary  rules 
for  the  application  of  its  details.  The  occasion  would  appear  opportune 
for  adding  something  to  the  powerful  and  unanswerable  appeals  which  are 
being  made  in  this  behalf  in  those  portions  of  our  State  that  have  not  as 
yet  levied  a  school  tax ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  while  perhaps  all  has 
been  accomplished  by  argument  that  is  possible  in  those  localities,  it  is  but 
a  question  of  time  as  to  the  final  triumph  of  this  cause.  Its  success  here 
and  in  other  counties  which  have  adopted  it,  will  force  it  upon  those  adja- 
cent as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  The  interests  of  property,  of  business, 
of  morality,  of  religion,  alike  demand  it,  and  all  opposition  must  eventually 
yield  to  the  stem  logic  of  events.  Meanwhile  an  additional  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  oa  exemplars  to  those  who  are  watching  us  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. We  have  but  to  act  in  the  spirit  which  actuated  those  who  projected 
our  schools  and  which  has  animated  their  successors,  if  we  would  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benfits  which  they  so  wisely  provided  for  us. 

The  plan  upon  which  our  schools  are  organized  is  an  excellent  one.  Tlieir 
legal  existence  rests  in  the  Board  of  Education  created  under  the  legislative 
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and  municipal  acts  authorizing  them.  It  is  wisely  provided  that  three  of 
*the  nine  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Council  every 
year;  thus  a  conservative  majority  is  retained  to  prevent  its  being  cor- 
rupted by  transient  personal  or  partisan  p^judices.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  same  set  of  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  for  two  years  consecu- 
tively for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  who  will  constitute  a  majority 
for  the  advancement  of  selfish  ends;  but  this  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  it  is  the  only  weak  point  in  our  system  at  which  a  wedge  may 
be  entered  which  shall  finally  overturn  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  but 
disinterested,  intelligent,  honorable  gentlemen,  eminently  qualified  to  pro- 
mote thef  good  of  the  school,  and  willing  to  labor  to  that  end  for  its  own 
sake,  shall  ever  be  chosen.  Such  places  should  certainly  seek  the  incum- 
bents ;  hence  it  would  be  a  safe  rule  for  Aldermen  and  Councilmen  to  favor 
no  one  who  electioneers  for  their  votes,  and  to  scrutmize  narrowly  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  press  the  election  of  particular  individuals.  The  fact 
that  a  man  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  well  known  as  eminently  fit- 
ted for  such  a  position,  ought  of  itself  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
his  being  chosen ;  therefore,  an  eligible  candidate  needs  no  advocate.  It  is 
important  that  this  function  of  the  city  government  should  be  exercised 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  under  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibilities  pertain- 
ing thereto,  for  it  is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  sole  link  reserved  to  it 
by  which  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  school  system  is  controlled.  The 
regulation  of  the  course  of  study,  the  choice  of  text  books,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  the  disbursement  of  funds,  in  fact  the  entire  administra- 
tration  of  affiiirs  rests  with  the  Board  of  Education.  True,  they  do  not,*a8 
in  some  cities,  collect  the  funds,  but  they  make  a  yearly  estimate,  and  the 
Common  Council  cannot  refuse  to  assess  a  tax  to  meet  it,  unless  the  organic 
law  of  the  city  be  changed,  and  the  schools  virtually  abolished. 

FINANCIAL. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  finances  have  been  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  for  the  previous 
session.  I  must,  however,  repeat  the  suggestion  made  in  my  former  report, 
that  an  assessment  should  be  made  by  the  City  Council  sufficient  to  insure 
the  collection  of  a  fund  adequate  to  meet  the  current  exx>en8e8.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  there  is  again  a  deficit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  for  the  month  of  June  cannot  be  met  until  funds  shall  be 
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realized  from  the  collections  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  this  way  a  balance 
of  $9,860  26  has  accumulated  in  favor  of  your  Board  upon  their  estimates 
for  the  past  two  years,  being  the  amount  of  taxes  not  paid  over,  or  uncol- 
lected. 

The  severest  economy  consistent  with  efficient  management  has  been 
practised,  i^d  expenses  are  reduced  in  various  items. 

By  purchasing  coal  during  the  summer  at  wholesale  rates,  and  by  having 
fires  kindled  immediately  before  opening  school,  instead  of  at  daylight,  as 
was  once  the  practice,  and  prohibiting  the  renewing  of  them  within  the  last 
hour  of  the  daily  session,  there  has  been  a  large  saving  in  the  item  of  fuel, 
it  costing  1665  less  than  last  year.  There  has  been,  under  the  head  '^Star 
tionery  and  Printing,"  $518  saved,  mainly  by  collecting  at  close  of  the 
term  the  books  furnished  indigent  pupils,  and  having  them  re-distributed  at 
opening  of  next  session;  whereas  formerly  an  entirely  new  outfit  was  annu- 
ally furnished  to  most  of  them.  In  getting  blanks  and  registers  printed 
last  year,  a  double  supply  was  ordered,  it  costing  much  less  to  multiply 
copies  after  the  type  was  once  set,  and  this  expenditure  has  been  in  conse- 
quence largely  diminished.  I  incurred  no  expense  this  year  in  the  printing 
of  questions  for  examination,  being  satisfied  that  more  uniform  and  satis- 
factory results  could  be  attained  by  having  them  reproduced  on  the  black- 
board from  manuscript  copies  furnished  the  teachers. 

The  cost  of  repairs  was  considerable,  from  the  fact  that  the  school  build- 
ings were  being  greatly  injured  for  want  of  painting.  Our  Ck)mmittee  on 
Bepairs  having  given  it  out  under  contract  to  the  lowest  bidders,  have  had 
the  work  done  in  such  style  as  will  preserve  the  wood  work  of  all  as  they 
now  stand  for  several  years.  The  estimate  for  next  year  includes  an 
amount  which  it  is  supposed  will  renew  the  fencing  around  three  of  the 
school  lots. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  order,  except  that  in  Ninth  ward  and 
&e  firamed  structure  on  Hume  lot,  both  of  which  are  wholly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  and  the  city  sjiould,  within  the  next  year 
provide  better  accommodations  for  about  400  children  now  |iiost  uncomfort 
ably  housed  in  them.  They  have  certainly  been  repaired  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, and  after  this  coming  session  cannot  be  made  longer  tenantable.  A 
special  tax  sufficient  to  raise  $25,000  should  be  levied  to  replace  them  with 
mitable  houses.  Another  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  in  oonnec* 
turn  with  the  history  of  those  schools  individually. 
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Nothing  has  been  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the  Council  since  1865  for 
providing  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  children 
seeking  admittance  to  the  schools,  and  now  that  those  two  government 
buildings,  patched  up  for  temporary  purposes,  have  become  utterly  worn 
out,  certainly  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  some  liberality  will  be  shown 
in  providing  for  what  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  amount  expended  in  salaries  to  teachers  is  $3,070  in  excess  of  that 
for  last  session.  You  will  remember,  as  was  explained  in  my  last  report, 
that  the  pay  of  teachers  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  standard,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  funds.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
retain  the  best  talent  in  responsible,  places,  to  advance  gradually  upon  these 
rates,  and  we  have  yet  by  no  means  passed  the  limit  of  the  reasonable  and 
just.  You  cannot  expect  something  for  nothing.  Good  schools  require 
suitable  buildings  and  efficient  teachers,  and  these  cost  something;  but  a 
liberal  expenditure  is  in  the  end  the  truest  economy. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  tuition  compared  with  other 
cities : 


Cost  per  Pupil  on 
No.  BelongiDg. 

Cost  per  Pupil  on 
No.  Enrolled 

Cincinnati 

$19.12 
18.33 
15.77 
14.33 
17.63 
17.68 
1G.81 

$14.56 

St.  Louis ". . 

12.28 

I'tica  

10  50 

Cleveland 

9.60 

Hichmond 

10.97 

Memphis 

10.9$ 

Nashville 

11.71 

In  order  to  present  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  schools 
in  different  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  comparative  exhibit  of 
of  the  work  done,  tables  of  statistics  have  been  arranged  with  remarks  and 
suggestions  referring  to  each  of  them  respectively. 

The  results  shown  in  these  tables  have  been  deduced  from  data  for  the 
entire  scholastic  year,  instead  of  from  the  monthly  averages  as  hitherto,  and 
hence  they  are  more  accurate  and  complete. 
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HUME  SCHOOL. 
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Hume  School  i»  located  on  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Spruce  streets,  in  the 
Fifth  waid,  on  a  lot  85x66  feet,  valued  at  $12,000.  The  school  edifice 
proper  is  a  three-fitory  brick,  which  cost  825,000.  On  each  of  the  first  and 
second  floors  are  four  school  rooms,  25x30  feet,  occupied  by  girls  from  let 
to  7tli  grade  iDclusive.  The  third  floor  embraces  two  study  halls,  30x52 
feet,  and  two  recitation  rooms,  and  ia  the  present  High  School  Depart- 
ment. 

This  building  is  conveniently  arranged,  well  furnished,  and  in  every 
reepect  a  credit  to  the  city. 

The  boys  from  Ist  to  6th  grade,  for  this  district,  are  seated  in  the  old 
government  bouse,  to  which  reference  has  been  before  made-  It  was  origi- 
nally built  as  a  mess  hall  for  a  hospital  during  tlie  war,  was  never  fit  for  a 
school  house,  and  with  eight  years  use  is  so  much  worn  as  to  be  scarcely 
lafe.  It  can  not  be  patched  so  as  to  do  more  than  another  session,  and 
must  be  replaced,  or  the  pupils  which  it  contains  be  turned  out  of  school 

I  would  repeat  the  suggestion  made  a  year  since,  that  in  order  to  detacV 
the  High  School  from  the  lower  grades  a  creditable  building  should  b< 
erected  for  it.    It  should  be  centrally  located,  and  in  addition  to  a 
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dating  this  department)  should  contain  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  library 
room,  and  an  office  for  the  Board  of  Education.  If,  however,  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  let  an  addition  be  built  to  the  Hume  building,  as  was  con- 
templated in  the  original  plan  for  it. 

The  average  attendance  was  774,  which  is  95  per  cent,  of  the  number 
belonging,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  The  number  of  tardinesses 
is  less  than  half  what  it  was  last  year,  and  is  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent, 
on  attendance;  but  it  is  still  greater  than  it  need  be,  if  parents  would 
co-operate  as  they  should  with  the  teachers.'  Many  make  no  effort  to  have 
breakfast  prepared  in  due  season  for  school,  and  some  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  assuming,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  that  punc- 
tuality  is  of  no  importance. 

About  9  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging  were  suspended 
for  irregularity,  and  less  than  1  per  cent,  for  misconduct.  Grood  order 
has  been  maintained  with  but  few  collisions  with  pupils  or  their  parents. 
The  number  promoted  at  the  final  examination  was  larger  in  proportion 
than  usual,  and  the  school  is  admirably  graded  for  the  next  session. 

The  High  School  has  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  its  sepa* 
ration  from  the  7th  grade,  and  should  be  carefully  cherished  as  the  crown* 
ing  ornament  of  our  system.  Nothing  should  be  omitted  that  will  perfect 
its  organization  and  add  to  its  reputation  for  unvarying  good  order,  stu- 
dious habits  and  accurate  scholarship.  A  remark  made  by  a  distinguished 
speaker  elsewhere  is  especially  applicable  to  us:  ' 'Without  educating  in 
higher  institutions  the  teachers  of  lower  schools,  and  furthermore,  without 
the  possibility  hovering  before  the  pupils  of  ascent  into  the  higher  schools, 
there  can  be  no  practical  effect  given  to  primary  schools." 

The  full  force  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  declaration  will  never  be  real- 
ized by  us  until  our  High  School  has  been  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  best 
finishing  academy  in  the  State.  With  reference  to  the  education  of 
teachers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  your 
present  corps  of  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  High  School. 

With  a  proper  effort  it  might  be  made  the  nucleus  for  a  State  Normal 
School,  located  here  to  dispense  its  blessings  throughout  our  borders.  Dr. 
B.  Sears,  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  has  already  intimated  that  he  will  pay 
half  the  running  expenses  of  such  an  institution. 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL. 
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Mr.  John  Baldwin..... 
Miss  fi.  M.  Haslock.. 
Miss  M.  J.  Harding... 
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Principal  of  Building. 

Assistants  in 

charge  of 
advanced  classes. 

Principal,  Intermediate. 

Miss  M.  Kerley 

Miss  M.  H.  Nance 

Miss  Anna  Tillman... 
Miss  Jennie  Kittol.... 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin... 
Miss  Kate  Horiges... 
Miss  N.  J.  Anthony... 
Miss  Sue  Armstrong. 
Miss  Tennie  Cotton... 
Miss  M.  Panl 

Assistants  in  charge 
of  classes.                « 

Principal,  Primary. 

Assistants  in 

charge 
recitation  rooms. 

Mrs.  H.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fisher 

Total f 

«1,236 

11 8 

i!i 

30 

This  buildmg  is  at  No,  260  South  College  Street,  in  Seventh  Ward,  upon 
a  lot  126x261  feet,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Howard. 
It  is  valued  at  $6,000.  The  house  cost  $26,000.  It  is  a  three-story  brick ; 
each  floor  containing  a  study-hall  72x64  feet,  and  seven  recitation  rooms. 
It  presents  a  fine  appearance,  and  is  the  best  ventilated  building  that  we 
have.  When  well  ordered,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  school  purposes,  but  under  other  conditions,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  manage,  and  easily  demoralized. 

The  average  attendance  was  764,  which  is  96  per  cent,  of  the  number 
belonging,  and  71^  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  number  tardy 
is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  for  last  session ;  being  only  two- 
sevenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  attendance,  it  might  be,  with  but  little  incon- 
venience, altogether  prohibited,  as  is  the  case  with  truancy.  This  remark- 
able result  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  stringent  measures  inaugurated  by 
the  Principal  and  enforced  by  his  assistants,  partly  to  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  town- 
clock  on  the  building,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  standard  of 
correct  time  and  a  signal  bell  to  the  pupils.    To  this  extent  it  presents  an 
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argument  for  placing  a  clock  upon  each  of  the  remaining  school  buildings, 
and  after  other  more  pressing  wants  shall  have  been  supplied,  it  will  be  weU 
to  do  so,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  hang  large  bells,  to  be  rung  at  sixty  and  thirty 
minutes  before  and  at  the  time  for  opening  the  schools. 

The  suspensions  for  irregularities  were  8J  per  cent,  of  the  number  be- 
longing, and  those  for  bad  conduct  and  insubordination  reached  nearly  4 
per  cent.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  almost  perfect,  but  it  has  not  been 
attained  without  considerable  * 'friction,"  many  of  those  whose  conduct  sub- 
jected them  to  penalties,  proving  refractory,  and  their  parents  becoming 
involved  in  unfortunate  conflicts  of  authority  with  the  teachers.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  has  been  sensibly  elevated  during  the  year,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  promotions  is  greater  than  usual. 


HYNES  SCHOOL. 
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This  school  is  at  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Line  Streets,  in  the  Fourth 
Ward.  The  lot  was  given  to  the  city  by  Col.  Andrew  Hynes.  It  is  90x180 
feet,  and  is  valued  at  $4,500.  The  building  cost  $15^000,  and  is  one  of  our 
best  ventilated  and  most  convenient  houses.  Each  of  the  two  lower  floors 
contains  three  fine  school-rooms,  and  the  third  story  has  a  study-hall  for 
120  pupils,  with  two  recitation  rooms. 

The  average  attendance  was  314,  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  number  belong- 
ing, and  75  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  There  were  two-thirds  as  many 
tardy  as  last  year,  being  less  th^  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  attendance. 
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The  EUgpensioiis  for  tardiness  and  absence  were  17  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber belonging,  and  those  for  insubordination  were  3  per  cent,  of  same.  The 
pupib  have  been  uniformly  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  instances  of  trouble 
in  managing  them  of  rare  occurrence.  The  per  cent,  of  promotions  at  final 
esamination  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  classification  for  another  term 
is  aa  improvement  upon  that  for  the  last. 


NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 
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This  building  Is  located  on  a  rented  lot  at  No.  354  North  Cherry  Street, 
in  the  Ninth  Ward.  It  was  an  old  army  tenenlent,  buta  poor  excuse  for  a 
Khool-house  at  its  best  estate,  and  in  its  present  dilapidated,  leaky  condi- 
tion, R  cruel  burlesque  on  the  worst  specimen  of  a  pedagogic  hut  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  worth  only  what  the  lumber  composing  it  would  sell  for, 
md  costs  the  city  iSQO  per  annum  for  ground  rent  and  about  S50  for  repairs. 
The  82,000  already  thus  expended,  with  interest  on  it,  would  have  half 
paid  for  a  comfortable  house.  The  city  has  purchased  an  eligible  lot  in  that 
vicinity  for  22,500,  the  interest  on  which  must  be  added  to  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  at  which  this  craxy  old  craft  must  be  used  in  futiu%.  The  school 
e  coDi posed  of  three  primary  grades  of  very  orderly  and  intelligent  children, 
nho  certainly  merit  better  treament  at  the  hands  of  the  "City  Fathers." 

The  average  attendance  was  91,  being  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  the  number 
belonging,  and  69  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  The  number  of  tardinesses 
iras  just  three-fifths  of  that  for  last  session,  and  is  one-half  per  cent,  on  at- 
tendance. The  suspensions  for  irregularity  were  4^  per  cent,  on  average 
number  belonging,  and  those  for  bad  conduct  one-fourth  per  cent. 
2 
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BELLEVIEW  SCHOOL-(colored). 
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This  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  seven  good  rooms,  with 
seats  for  350  pupils.  It  is  valued  at  $8,000.  The  lot  is  96x90  feet,  and  is 
worth  $1,500.  It  is  located  at  No.  305  North  Summer  Street,  in  the  Fourth 
Ward.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  and  in  good  repair,  except  the  Janitor*s 
house. 

The  average  attendance  was  280,  or  93  and  three-fifths  per  cent,  of  the 
number  belonging,  and  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  The  number 
tardy  is  less  than  three-fifths  of  what  it  was  last  year,  and  is  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  attendance.  Near  9J  per  cent,  of  the  number  belonging 
were  suspended  for  habitual  tardiness  and  absence,  and  about  2  per  cent,  for 
misconduct.  Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  in  First  and  Second  Grades, 
and  most  of  the  others  in  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth.  A  few  have  advanced 
to  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade  studies,  and  sustain  themselves  very  creditably 
in  tbenL 
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TEIMBLE  SCHOOL.     (Colored.) 


This  house  is  a  tvo-storj  brick,  situated  on  a  lot  75x180  feet,  presented 
to  the  city  by  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  at  No.  524  Bouth  Market  Street,  in  the 
^veuth  Ward.  The  building  is  considered  worth  $6,000,  and  the  lot 
$1,500.  It  has  just  been  thoroughly  repaired  with  a  new  roof  and  fence, 
and  is,  in  every  respect,  in  good  condition. 

The  average  number  attending  was  137,  which  is  93  and  four-fifths  per 
cent,  of  those  belonging,  -and  46  per  cent,  of  enrollment.  The  number 
tardy  was  thirty-one  less  than  last  year,  and  is  2^  per  cent,  on  the  attend- 
ance. The  number  suspended  for  irregulsjity  was  9  per  cent,  of  those  be- 
liiQging,  and  thst  for  insubordination  a  little  in  excess  of  2  per  cent.  The 
classes  embrace  from  First  to  Fourth  Grade  inclusive,  and  those  who  are 
constant  in  attendance  are  being  thoroughly  trained. 
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AGGREGATE  TABLE. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


Population  of  the  city  1870 

"  from  8lx  to  eighteen  years  of  age. . . 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  Public  Schools 

Average  "       belonging  in     "  "        

"  *^       attending  in     **  "       

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 
"      **      "  **  "  "      enrolled... 

Approximate  number  in  private  schools 

ISr umber  of  School-houses 


2o,S72 
6,78-2 
3,55S 
2,47S 
2,362 
95.35 
66.r)3 


s 


(( 

(( 

»( 

it 

ti 

(( 

(( 


rooms 33 

Recitation  rooms 32 

Sittings 3,051 

Teachere ,  CI 

months  taught 10 

days           " l96 

Total  annual  expenditure . .  $52^75.46 

paid  for  tuition 41,670.00 


(( 


Average  paid  to  the  teacher 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging.   .. . 

Total  cost  "        ««  *'  

Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher — 


6S3.O0 

16.S1 

21.13 

40 


Value  of  school-houses 80,000.00 

**      "       "        lots 27,000.00 

"      "       "        furniture 5,000,OC 


Total  value  of  school  property* , „.* $112,000.0< 
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The  average  number  belonging  has  increased  about  100,  and  the  per 

cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is  95^  against  93  last  year,  and 

j   on  total  enrollment,  it  is  66J  against  61.     The  former  per  cent,  is  about 

I   as  high  as  it  can  be  made  for  an  average  in  all  the  schools,  unless  means 

.   were  resorted  to  that  would  be  regarded  as  oppressive,  but  the  latter  should 

F   be  about  80  under  a  full  appreciation  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
community. 
The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is,  in  white  schools, 

95  seven-tenths,  and  in  colored,  93  seven-tenths;  on  total  enrollment,  it  is 
71  in  the  former  and  only  51  in  the  latter;  which  shows  that  while  the  reg- 
ulations secure  from  those  colored  children  who  can  be  kept  in  school,  about 
the  same  attendance  as  in  the  white  schools,  a  larger  proportion  fail  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  provided  for  them,  twenty  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  more  of 
them  than  of  the  whites,  dropping  out  during  the  session.  Their  per  cent. 
of  tardiness  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  white  schools.  They  have, 
however,  made  a  much  better  record  this  year  than  last,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  ratio  of  improvement  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  scholastic  population  of  the  city  was  found  to  be  1,456  less  than  for 
the  year  previous,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  school  age  from 
21  to  18;  but  we  have  about  the  same  total  enrollment  in  school  as  before. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  while  those  who  have  entered,  have  attended  more 
regularly  and  been  benefitted  to  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  there  has 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  en- 
rolled. In  other  words,  although  the  schools  are  continuously  becoming 
more  efficient^and  ofiering  greater  facilities,  they  do  not  become  more  at- 
tractive to  a  large  number  of  children  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
That  we  are  not  doing  less  than  other  cities  in  this  respect,  however,  may 
he  seen  from  the  following  comparative  table : 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


It  is  gratifying  to  refer  to  the  foregoing  evidences  of  growth  and  useful- 
ness, and  to  feel  that  our  system  is  making  perceptible  advances  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  perfection.     It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influ- 
ence of  a  well-directed  system  of  Public  Schools,  in  determining  the  future 
character  of  a  community.    In  order  to  fuUfil  their  true  destiny,  they  should  ' 
not  only  provide  the  means  of  instruction — not  alone  train  the  mtellectual 
nature,  but  rightly  develop  the  moral  powers.     It  has  been  charged  that 
the  latter  function  is  not  properly  performed  in  public  schools.     Upon  this 
subject,  I  have  found  the  views  which  I  entertain  so  very  forcibly  expressed 
in  the  last  report  of  ^Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  that  I  have 
concluded  to  reproduce  some  extracts  here,  hoping  that  their  repetition 
may  benefit  some  who  would  not  otherwise  see  them.     ''  The  pillars  on 
which  public  school  education  rests,  are  behavior  and  scholarship.    The 
first  requisite  of  the  school,  is  order;  each  pupil  must  be  taught,  first  and 
foremost,  to  conform  his  behavior  to  a  general  standard.     Only  thus  can 
the  school,  as  a  community,  exist  and  fullfil  its  functions.     In  the  outset 
therefore,  a  whole  family  of  virtues  are  taught  the  pupil,  and  these  are 
taugh  1  so  thoroughly,  and  so  constantly  enforced,  that  they  become  fixed  in. 
his  character.    The  method  of  this  moral  training  is  like  that  which  rules 
every  where  in  the  practical  world,  one  of  division  and  repetition.     The 
duty  of  being  a  well-behaved  pupil  is  not  a  vague  generality.     It  divides 
into  si)ecific,  well-defined  duties,  (1),  Punctuality:  The  pupil  must  be    at 
school  in  time;  sleep,  mej?ls,  play,  business,  indisposition — all  must  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  external  requirment  of  time.     Punct\x- 
ality  does  not  end  with  getting  to  school.     While  in  school,  it  is  of  equal 
importance.     Combination  cannot  be  achieved  without  it.     The  pupQ  must 
have  his  lessons  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  must  rise  at  the  tap  of  tlxo 
bell,  move  to  the  line,  return;  in  short,  go  through  all  the  evolutions  witlx 
equal  precision.     (2),  Begularity  is  punctuality  reduced  to  a  system.     Gon^ 
formity  to  the  requirements  of  time  in  a  particular  instance  is  punctuality  - 
made  general  it  becomes  regularity.     Combination  in  school  rests  on  tKc^^e 

two  virtues.     They  are  the  most  elementary  ones  of  the  moral  code ^it^ 

alphabet.     *    *    *     (3),  Silence  is  the  basis  for  the  culture  of  internaiit^v 
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or  reflection — ^tjie  soil  in  which  thought  grows.    The  pupil  is  therefore 
taught  habits  of  silence,  to  restrain  his  natural  animal  impulse  to  prate  and 
chatter,  or  to  excite  attention  by  his  occupation  on  the  material  world 
around  him.     *    *    *    The  distraction  of  the  mind  consequent  upon  gar- 
nility,  or  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  senses  exclusively,  prevents  reflection. 
Silence  allows  the  repose  of  the  senses,  and  the  awakening  of  insight  and 
reflection.     *    *    Out  of  this  discipline  grow  attention,  memory,  thought; — 
the  three  factors  of  theoretic  culture.     The  culture  described  thus  far,  is 
very  formal,  although  it  is  essential  to  all  that  follows.     It  is  a  great  point 
to  gain  so  much,  and  to  gain  it  by  proper  means.     *    *    *    The  school  as 
its  fourth  virtue  inculcates  truthfulness.     (4),   Tnith  is  the  basis  of  the 
duties  of  a  man  toward  others.     Truth  makes  free,  says  the  old  proverb. 
No  positive  relation  with  our  fellow-men  is  possible  except  through  truth. 
Untruth  is  the  essence  of  discord.     Earnestness  and  sincerity,  honesty  and 
reliability  are  the  virtues  that  rest  directly  on  truthfulness.     The  vices 
founded  on  neglect  of  this  duty  are 'lying,  deceit,  hyprocrisy,  cheating,  and 
all  manner  of  fraud ;  its  effects  on  society  are  to  produce  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust among  men,  and  to  stifle  all  spiritual  relationship.     *    *    (5),  The 
^^ty  of  justice  next  follows  that  of  truthfulness,  and  finds  partly  its  pre- 
supposition in  the  latter.     Justice  can  be  taught  only  in  a  community.     In 
a  well-ordered  community  it  grows  spontaneously.     A  system  of  measures 
established,  by  which' conformity  to  rule  and  right  is  rewarded  by  recogni- 
tion, and  all  breach  of  discipline  met  by  prompt  exposure,  appeals  con- 
stantly to  the  sense  of  justice  and  developes  its  normal  exercise.     *    * 
The  distinction  between  the  inclination  of  the  child  and  his  true  ideal  na- 
ture should  be  continually  kept  before  him,  and  not  confused  by  concealing 
duty  under  some  shape  of  immediate  self-interest.     Doubtless  self-interest 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  virtue,  for  man  is  a  self-related  being ;  but  its  cijxde 
is  so  large  that  no  one  can  perceive  its  full  return  in  an  individual  instance, 
and  the  only  guide,  at  all  saft,  is  duty,  pure  and  simple.     The  little  com- 
munity of  the  school-room  presents  aminature  world.     There  are  children 
of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  indigent,  children  of  talent  and  children  of  slow, 
iniprisoned  intellects ;  some  with  quick  theoretical,  some  with  strong  prac- 
tical tendencies;  some  with  deep  spiritual  instincts,  others  with  base  brutal 
ones.    External  dress  and  carriage,  and  use  of  speech  vary  accordingly. 
Before  the  school-room  ideal  all  prerogatives  vanish,  and  each  is  equal  in 
that  respect ;  the  standart  of  comparison  shall  be  the  work  done,  its  quan- 
tity and  its  quality.     From  the  very  outset  the  child  learns  to  distinguish 
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essential  humanity  from  its  accidental  surroundings.  Keenness  of  percep- 
tion, moral  integrity,  practical  sagacity,  these  are  the  triumphant  powers  of 
the  good  school.  Can  there  be  a  better  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
moral  responsibility  or  a  sense  of  justice  ?  (6),  The  highest  virtue  in  oar 
list — kindness,  or  love  of  mankind — like  the  sense  of  justice,  requires  a  com- 
munity for  its  culture.  *  *  The  trials,  that  all  are  alike  subjected  to, 
reveal  to  each  childish  heart  the  temptations  and  struggles  with  passion  and 
impulse,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  intellect  and  will  that  belong  to  his 
fellows.  Broad  human  sympathy  grows  up  under  these  conditions,  and  a 
Christian  civilization  finds  in  it  its  necessary  pre-supposition. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  course  of  study  as  published  in^  the  last  Annual  Report,  has  been 
changed  in  so  far  as  is  found  necessary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  series  of 
arithmetics,  ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  used  for  the  next  session.     The 
sixth  grade  will  hereafter  complete  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  the  seventh  will 
take  History  of  the  United  States  instead  of  the  Reader.    In  the  High 
School  the  Junior  Class  will  take  History  of  England  and  Elementary  Book- 
keeping in  the  first  term,  and  Botany  in  the  second.     The  Middle  Class  will 
study  Physiology  and  Meteorology  for  the  first  four  months,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  and  First  Lessons  in  Composition  during  the  last  six.    The 
Senior  Class  will  take  Composition  and  Rhetoric  instead  of  History.    These 
changes  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  attention  to  Physics 
and  Composition ;  the  time  being  now  devoted  to  those  branches  which 
was  formerly  spent  upon  History.     I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
wise  decision  in  this  respect.     The  knowledge  of  history  imparted  by  mak- 
ing it  a  text-book,  and  requiring  prescribed  recitations  is  seldom  permanent 
or  useful,  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  pupils  become  disgusted  with 
the  memorizing  of  details  tiresome  and  uninteresting  to  them,  and  acquire 
a  distaste  for  the  subject  which  prevents  its  after  pursuit    Enough  is  re- 
tained in  the  course  to  give  pupils  the  elements  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  of  that  of  foreign  lands  most  likely  to  interest  them. 

During  the  past  session  the  study  of  the  German  language  has  been 
restored  to  the"  High  School  Course.  The  Junior  Class,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members,  have  been  pursuing  it  for  six  months,  under  a  competent 
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instractor,  and  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  By  enactment  of 
the  City  Council,  it  will  be  introduced  next  term  into  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  of  grammar  schools,  which  will  secure  a  five  years'  course  for  the 
stndy  of  that  language,  and,  as  pupils  come  to  it  well  versed  in  elementary 
JEnglish  branches,  I  think  this  wiU  be  found  an-  ample  provision  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

There  are  self-evident  and  most  cogent  reasons  why  drawing  should  be 
systematically  taught  in  our  schools.  I  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  advise 
its  introduction  because  the  Boards  of  Management  in  cities  which  have 
had  the  largest  experience  seem  to  be  in  somewhat  a  transition  state  as 
to  methods  to  be  adopted  in  giving  instruction  in  this  department. 
While  we  cannot  expect  satisfactory  results  without  a  judicious  plan,  and 
vhile  at  present  no  me^ns  are  at  your  command  for  securing  the  services  of 
competent  special  instructors,  without  which  no  high  standard  can  be 
reached,  still  I  think  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  teach- 
ing of  this  important  branch. 

It  is  very  desirable,  too,  that  music  should  be  taught  our  pupils  aa  a 
science,  and  that  we  should  have  penmanship  more  skillfully  and  uniformly 
taught.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  these 
branches,  and  all  of  them  have  given  to  them  much  study ;  but  in  them 
B8  in  drawing,  special  instruction  is  indispensable  to  a  high  attainment. 
Unl^s  we  could  find  one  person  capable  of  representing  three,  in  other 
words,  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  three  branches  named,  you  will  not  be 
able,  probably  for  some  time,  to  supply  the  want.  One  competent  instruc- 
tor could  do  it  all,  through  the  regular  teachers. 
The  curriculum  as  prescribed,  is  as  follows: 

FntST  GRADE. 

The  Juvenile  Class  shall  be  taught  from  the  board,  cards  and  the  primer, 
the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling;  printing  simple  words  and  sentences, 
and  spelling  the  former  by  sound ;  Arabic  notation  to  50,  Koman  to  X;  count- 
ing orally  to  100 ;  addition  of  numbers  from  1  to  5,  in  amounts  equal  to  50 ; 
singing  and  physical  exercises. 

The  regular  class  completes  First  Reader ;  Arabic  notation  to  100,  Roman 
to  XX,  with  the  rule  for  it ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to 
10,  in  amounts  equal  to  100,  giving  the  analysis ;  writing  with  pencil  and 
drawing;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Completes  Second  Reader ;  first  half  of  Primary  Speller :  Arabic  notation 
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and  numeration  to  1,000;  Boman  to  C,  with  the  rule;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  in  amounts  equal  to  1,000,  giving  the  analysis ; 
Walton's  tables;  writipg  with  pencil  and  drawing;  singing  and  physical 
exercises. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Finishes  Primary  Speller ;  Third  Reader ;  notation  and  numeration ;  Juve- 
nile Mental  Arithmetic ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers,  with  analysis* 
in  amounts  less  than  10,000 ;  multiplication  and  division  by  numbers  from  2 
to  12,  in  amounts  less  than  50,000;  Primary  Geography;  writing  books,  Kos. 
1  and  2. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Takes  the  first  half  of  Fourth  Reader  and  of  Complete  Speller ;  Mental 
Arithmetic  to  "Addition  of  Fractions;"  Elementary  Written  Arithmetic  to 
** Division  of  Fractions;"  Intermediate  Geography  to  South  America;  writ- 
ing books  Nos.  2  and  3.  « 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Completes  Fourth  Reader,  the  Complete  Speller,  the  Elementary  Written 
Arithmetic,  and  the  Intermediate  Geography ;  Mental  Arithmetic  to  "The 
Metric  System ;"  composition  and  declamation ;  writing  books  Nos.  3  and  4. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Completes  the  Fifth  Reader;  last  half  of  the  Advanced  Geography  to 
"Asia:"  Elementary  Grammar  to  "Syntax;"  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Ad- 
vanced Written  Arithmetic  to  "Percentage;  German  Reader,  Enapp ;  writ- 
ing books  Nos.  4  and  12. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Completes  History  of  United  States,  Advanced  Geography  and  Elementary 
Grammar;  Mental  Arithmetic  to  "Stocks;  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  "Ratio;" 
K^erman  Reader,  Knapp ;  writing  books  Nos.  12  and  6. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR  CLASS — ^FIRST  TERM. 

Mental  Arithmetic  completed. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  completed. 

Book-keeping. 

Advanced  Grammar. 

Physical  Geography. 

History  of  England. 

Ahn's  German  Method  to  Exercise  40. 

SECOND  TERM, 
Botany. 

Latin  Grammar. 
French. 

Algebra  to  "Elimination." 
Composition  and  Declamation. 
Aim's  German  Method  to  Exercise  80. 
Writing  books  Kos.  6  and  8. 
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MIDDLE  CLAJ98. 

Physiology,  first  four  months. 

Meteorology,       "  " 

Latin  Header  and  Roman  History. 

French. 

Natural  Philosophy,  last  six  months. 

First  Lessons  in  Composition,  last  six  months. 

Algebra  completed. 

Ahn's  German  Method  completed,  Declamation. 

Writing  books  Nos.  9  and  11. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Caesar  and  Virgil. 

French. 

Geometry. 

Astronomy. 

Chemistry. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  Schiller. 

Essays  and  Orations. 

Writing  books  Nos.  6,  8,  9,  and  11. 

TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 

Goodrich's  Readers. 

Martlndale's  Spellers. 

Appleton's  Arithmetics. 

Brown's  First  Lines  and  Institutes  of  Grammar. 

Monteith's  Geographies. 

S  win  ton's  United  States  History. 

Goodrich's  Modern  History. 

Hooker's  Physiology. 

Steele's  Astronomy. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 

Steele's  Natural  Philosophy,  fourteen  weeks. 

Robinson's  Algebra. 

Chauvenet's  Greometry. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

''  Latin  Reader. 

"  Csesar. 

"  Virgil. 

Fasquelle's  French  Course. 
Fleury's  Historic  de  France. 
Hcciola,  Saiutine. 

Knapp's  Systematic  German  Reader. 
Ahn's  German  Method,  by  Oehlschlager. 
Wilhelm  Tell. 
Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 

EXAMINATTONS. 

Altiiough  it  involves  a  vast  amount  of  tedious  labor  upon  the  part  of 
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teachers,  the  most  of  which  must  be  done  out  of  school,  still  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching  to  hold 
monthly  written  examinations.  As  a  stimulus  to  pupils,  and  as  a  standard 
to  teachers  in  directing  the  work  of  pupils  and  in  measuring  the  practical 
results  of  their  own  labors  from  time  to  time,  they  are  invaluable,  and  more 
than  repay  all  the  trouble  they  cost.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the 
teachers,  and  submitted  to  the  principal  of  the  building  for  correction  or 
amendment,  and  the  papers  prepared  are  examined  and  the  per  centum 
awarded  interchangeably  by  those  having  charge  of  the  same  grade,  so  that 
no  teacher  passes  upon  the  performance  of  her  own  pupils.  As  great  lati- 
tude  as  possible  consistent  with  the  capacity  of  the  class  should  be  given  to 
these  questions,  in  order  that  pupils  may  not  confine  themselves  slavishly 
and  formally  to  the  methods  and  language  of  the  text  books. 

The  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  some  definite  basis  for  determining  the  grade  of  pupils  for 
the  next  term.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
transmitted  to  the  teachers  on  the  day  appointed  for  examination  in  each 
branch.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  colltision  between  pupils  in  under- 
going the  examination.  The  per  cent.'  attained,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  general  standing,  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil  for  doing  well,  if  promoted,  determines  the  classification  jf  the  pupil. 

The  following  were  the  questions  for  the  last  annual  examination,  June, 
1872: 

FIRST  GRADE. 


« 

SPELLn^G. 

old 

men 

cheek 

tumble 

fee 

shoe 

green 

pity 

paw 

there 

quick 

herself 

tie 

should 

jerk 

splendid 

cry 

knee 

laughs 

moment 

Bit 

which 

wrote 

again 

now 

dooi-s 

voice 

kiUihen 

saw 

speak 

soap 

honey 

bird 

clean 

ground 

eating 

goat 

brute 

work 

feather 

tail 

gives 

though 

adieu 

tear 

guard 

scratch 

labors 

than 

throw 

school 

often 

with 

stand 

bruise 

fifteen 

oath 

floor 

sight 

perhaps 

both 

wait 

Shame 

i^emaining 
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romp 

pleade 

climb 

bids 

meant 

faults 

ench 

there 

fies 

what 

large 

limbs 

said 

stoop 

quite 

bait 

cried 

catch 

done 

been 

turned 

creek 

bree7.e 

grapes 

know 

noise 

drove 
ARITHMETIC. 

horror 

hungry 

hurrnli 

aHoat 

wishes 

merely 

obey 

trotted 

hundred 


1.  Write  In  figures  sixty-fbur,  seventy,  eighty-two,  ninety-eight. 

2.  Write  in  Koman  characters  5,  7,  9, 13, 16,  20. 

3.  Begin  with  1  and  count  to  50,  by  adding  7  successively.    (The  interme- 
diate numbers  to  be  written  thus :  1—8 — ^15,  etc.) 

4.  Add  3  5  Add  17 

2  2 

0  28 

4  15 

9  ,      4  . 

2  6  • 

8  10 

1  4 

3  5 

9  9 

5  3 

e.  9-f  IV-f  16-f  VI+I+X+2d4-Vm+13=what  ? 

7.  Subtract  1342  from  3875. 

8.  Add  10,  IX,  VI,  14,  3,  XlV,  12  and  XX. 

9.  From  1642  take  1394. 

10.  12+8— 2+6+7+15— 54-12=what? 

11.  Ann  has  11  nuts,  Mai-y  8  and  Jane  6.    How  many  have  they  all. 

12.  In  a  flock  of  54  sheep,  19  are  black;  how  many  are  white? 

13.  Mr.  Smith  had  35  pigs;  six  of  them  died  and  he  sold  17.  How  many 
ivereleft? 

14.  How  many  must  we  add  to  12  and  14  and  32  to  make  98  ? 

15.  A  laborer  who  had  $5,  received  $6  for  plewing  2  days,  and  $9  for  mow- 
ing 3  days ;  how  much  had  he  then  ? 

The  questions  must  be  plainly  and  fairly  presented  to  the  children,  so  that 
they  may  know  just  what  is  intended.  In  order  to  this,  they  may  "be  read, 
or  written  on  the  board,  but  no  instructions  further  must  be  given. 

The  first  10  are  to  be  valued  at  6  each,  and  tlie  last  5  at  8  each,  in  making 
Up  the  per  cent. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

SPFJJ-rNG. 

Tore 

piece 

acid 

indeed 

torn 

sure 

atlas 

beaming 

coal 

catch 

angle 

canal 

wear 

heard 

chaos 

velvet 

[SO] 


fair 

bawl 

adage 

merely 

crow 

calm 

metre 

sitting 

prow 

dodge 

revel 

Ailsome 

neat 

Toice 

vital 

piercing 

yawn 

front 

civil 

precede 

sigh 

spread 

brier 

between 

froze 

bathe 

cynic 

screaming 

daunt 

quay 

comet 

concealed 

roach 

theme 

novel 

against 

cease 

rhyme 

pupil 

wrathful 

singe 

fright 

gruel 

breakfast 

firth 

bridge 

island 

fatigue 

cheat 

sluice 

chisel 

bureau 

wrist 

hewn 

minute 

reptile 

guilt 

fruit 

cinder 

earnest 

sleek 

carre 

lustre 

stomach 

freak 

weigh 

muscle 

patient 

curee 

chair 

stupor 

preparing 

verse 

their 

wonder 

beautifhl 

sense 

1       mare 

courage 

evening 

budge 

thrush 

fathom 

ARITFMETIC. 

exclamation 

1.  Write  in  figures  one  hundred  and  eight,  two  hundred  and  ninety,  five 
hundred  and  nineteen,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  thousand  and 
three. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  characters  27,  34,  48,  93, 114,  74. 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  writing  the  last  number. 

4.  Add  23, 17  and  98.    Give  the  analysis. 

5.  Name  the  terms  in  subtraction. 


6.  Add 


125 
248 
105 
123 
136 
204 
110 


7.  Add 


214 
7 

306 

121 

52 

7 

1 

160 

2 

14 

101 


8.  Add  4, 110,  30,  2,  63, 125,  1054,  6, 17, 10. 

9.  From  57396  take  38488. 

10.  69+XXIV— 13+5— Vr+XCV— 15+28=? 

11.  Subtract  665  from  704.    Give  analysis. 

12.  John  paid  47  cents  for  a  sled,  gave  15  cents  for  painting  It,  and  sold  It 
for  75  cents.    How  much  did  he  make  ? 

13.  Mary  spent  2  dimes  for  thread,  4  dimes  for  a  melon,  3  dimes  for  apples 
She  had  15  dimes  at  first;  how  much  had  she  left? 

14.  Edward  has  8  marbles  more  than  Thomas,  and  Thomas  has  19 :  how 
many  have  they  together  ? 
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15.  Jane  had  picked  16  berries ;  she  ate  7  and  then  picked  twice  as  many  as 
she  had  left;  how  many  had  she  then? 

Value  the  first  10  questions  at  6  each,  and  the  last  5  at  8  each,  in  making  up 
the  per  cent. 


THIRD 

GRADE. 

SPETJ^TNG. 

loathe 

Scarcely 

Penance 

Impeach 

Sqaeal 

Suspense 

Complete 

Jingled 

Menace 

Climbing 

Precept 

Mischief 

Presence 

Arctic 

Engine 

Impatient 

Salphor 

System 

Croquet 

Completed 

Pageant 

Fiercely 

Kepeated 

Separated 

Keverse 

Neighed 

Immense 

Rhythmic 

Suffice 

Descending 

Guidance 

Plaguing 

Contuse 

Concern 

Odious 

Repairing 

Despair 

Grieved 

Coarsest 

Intention 

Arsenal 

Seized 

Specious 

Prehensile 

Malady 

Declare 

Ciphering 

Vicious 

Adjectiye 

Telegraph 

ARITHHETIC. 

1.  Define  Addition  and  Stibtraction, 

2.  Add  seven  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  two ;  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen ;  three  hundred  and  five ;  four  thousand  and  twenty-four ;  nine ;  ninety 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
twen^- three,  divide  their  sum  by  nine. 

3.  From  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  take  eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen;  and  multiply  their  difference  by  twenty -seven. 

4.  Define  the  terms  in  Multiplication. 
6.  From  4076X16  take  193319-^4, 

6.  A  farmer  sold  12  cows  at  $9  each  and  15  hogs  at  $3  each,  and  received  in 
payment  12  sheep  at  $4  each,  and  the  rest  in  casli,  how  much  money  did  he 
receive  ? 

7.  3  times  6  plus  ^  of  9  is  how  many  times  4  ?      * 

8.  Ji  of  32  is  half  of  my  money ;  how  much  have  I? 

8.  In  a  school  there  are  63  girls,  which  is  ^  the  number  of  boys ;  how 
many  boys  are  there  ? 

10.  A  clerk  received  $135  a  month,  his  expenses  are  $81  a  month :  how  much 
can  he  save  in  one  year  ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Xame  the  States  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  and  their  Capitals. 

2.  Kame  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Bound  Ohio  and  locate  the  capital. 

4.  Describe  three  principal  rivers  in  South  America. 
6*  What  European  countries  touch  the  Mediterranean  ? 


[82] 

6.  Bound  Switzerland. 

7.  Wliat  seas  bound  Asia  on  the  east? 

8.  Bound  Soudan. 

9.  Locate  the  following  capes :  Hatteras,  St.  Lucas,  Sable,  Blanco,  Horn, 
North  and  Good  Hope. 

10.  Where  are  Buffalo,  St.  Paul,  Pittsburg,  Lima,  Lisbon,  Dublin,  Calcutta, 
Mecca,  Tripoli  and  Havana? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Launch 

Isthmus 

Leasing 

Gauging 

Roguery 

Specialty 

Coupling 

Singeing 

Savable 

Secreting 

Upheaval 

Fatiguing 

Financier 


SPELLING. 


Vitiating 

Collegiate 

Phagiariziijg 

Assassinate 

Vaguely 

Subtlety 

Alternately 

Studious 

Custodian 

Ceremonious 

Purveyor 

Preferable 


Premises 

Persevere 

Favorite 

Sagacious 

Ecstasy 

Endeavor 

Precision 

Courtesy 

Velocity 

Acknowledge 

Genesis 

Artifice 


Pretense 

Genius 

Century 

Magician 

Peculiarity 

Dissension 

Preceding 

Constitute 

Jealousy 

Schemes 

Precipice 

Transient 

Incident 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  From  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  take 
twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen.    Give  the  analysis. 

2.  Define  the  terms  in  division. 

3.  G12X207-j-32=what  ? 

4.  Divide  24280295  by  9684  and  prove  it. 

5.  A  bought  a  flock  of  sheep  for  $360;  he  sold  40  of  them  at  $5  a  head,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  flock  for  $300 ;  what  did  he  gain  ? 

6.  A  teacher  gets  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year.  Board  costs  him  $40  per  month. 
He  spends  $125  per  annum  for  clothing  and  $195  for  other  expenses.  How 
much  can  he  save  in  5  years  ? 

7.  Add  -  and  %»    Give  full  analysis. 

8.  (l3%-7l-)Xr3-|-=what? 

9.  \  of  24  plus  %  of  20  is  %  of  what  number  ?    Give  the  analysis. 

10.  If  4  oranges  are  worth  12  pints  of  cherries,  how  many  oranges  can  you 
get  for  4  bu.  2  pks  of  cherries  ?    Analysis. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  ten  Capes  of  the  Western  Hemisfhere. 

2.  Locate  seven  seas  on  the  Eastern  Continent* 

3.  "VVliat  Peninsulas  in  North  America? 

4.  How  would  you  go  by  water  ft-om  Nashville  to  Washington  City? 
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6.  Mention  the  great  physical  regions  into  which  mountain  chains  divide  the 
United  States,  and  describe  the  drainage  of  each. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  bays  of  the  Eastern  States. 

7.  Bound  New  York  and  name  its  capital,  chief  cities  and  lakes. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  Georgia;  show  the  principal  rivers  and  the  location  of  At- 
lanta, v»lumbus  and  Savannah. 

9.  Name  the  States  which  touch  the  Mississippi,  In  order,  from  Its  source  to 
its  mouth  and  give  their  capitals. 

10.  Locate  the  following  cities :  Bangor,  Lowell,  Patterson,  Willlamsport,  Nor- 
folk, Petersburg,  Tuscaloosa,  Lexington,  Muscatine  and  Peoria, 


'Sadden 

Harden 

Destiny 

Petrified 

Inquisitive 

Policy 

Implement 

Luncheon 

Despicable 

Privilege 

Voracious 

Besldue 

Sensitive 

Devious 

Antitype 

Antepenult 

Cynosure, 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

SPELLING. 

Percentage 

Perfidious 

Turpitude 

Estimable 

Irrislstible 

Mercenary 

Belea^er 

Endeavor 

Serenade 

Participle 

Litigate 

Persevere 

Ck)median 

Champioa 

Igneous 

Achieve 


Glycerine 
Paralyze 
Inimical 
Hirsute 
Saccharine 
Decalogue 
Beverage 
Diaphragm 
Orchestra 
Cenotaph 
Pursuit 
Veranda 
.Demeanor 
Dishabille 
Souvenir 
CioUeague 
Beau-Ideal 


ARITHMETIO.. 

1.  Express  In  words  .03008. 

2.  Reduce  ^  to  a  decimal. 

3.  In  multiplication  of  decimals  how  many  places  are  pointed  off  in  the  pro- 
duct ?    Take  some  simple  example  and  show  why. 

4.  From  25  and  3  hundredths,  take  19  and  804  ten-thousandths,  and  multiply 
their  difference  by  104  thousandths. 

5.  .001608  is  a  dividend,  the  quotient  Is  .024 :  what  Is  the  divisor  ? 

6.  What  costs  6  silver  spoons,  each  weighing  3  oz— 14  pwt.  at  5  mills  a  grain  ? 
7-  A  legacy  of  $9600  was  willed  thus :  62)^  per  cent  of  it  to  be  divided  equally 

bet^-een  two  brothers,  and  their  sister  to  have  the  remainder.    What  was  the 
rfiareofeach? 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $1867  for  2  years,  8  months,  18  days,  at  9  per  cent  per 
annum. 

^  If  I  of  A.'8  money  Is  $56,  what  Is  %  of  It  ?    Give  the  analysis. 

lO.  How  many  oranges  at  3 J  cents  apiece  can  be  had  for  four  pine  apples,  at 

^ifr  cents  apiece? 
3 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  countries  of  South  America  border  on  the  Atlantic  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  products  and  exports  of  South  America? 

3.  What  inland  seas  in  Europe,  and  into  what  waters  do  they  open? 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  locating  their  capitals  and  chief  rivers- 

5.  What  waters  are  connected,  and  what  lands  separated  by  the  following 
Straits:  Dover,  Gibraltar,  Cattegat  and  Bosporus? 

6.  Name  the  seas  which  border  on  Asia. 

7.  Bound  Persia. 

8.  tiOcate  the  principal  islands  and  groups  of  islands  near  Africa. 

9.  Describe  the  Gambia,  Niger,  Nile  and  Senegal  Rivers. 

10.  Locate  the  following  cities :  Quito,  Paramarabo,  Berlin,  Bern,  Stockholm, 
Venice,  Jeddo,  Calcutta. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(a)  23  million,  60  thousand,  4  hundred  and  3. 

(b)  14  thousand,  2  hundred  and  26. 

(c)  8  hundred  and  17. 

(d)  5  billion,  60  million  and  20. 

1.  Add  the  above  numbers  and  multipl}'  their  sum  by  809. 

2.  Substract,  in  above,  (a)  from  (d)  and  divide  the  difference  by  (o). 

3.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of^l,  42,  63, 14  and  72. 

4.  Add  f  of  2>^  to  %  of  I  and  divide  thfeir  sum  by  5>^  less  3Ji. 

5.  A  product  is  832  billionths,  the  multiplier  is  13  millionths ;  what  is  the 
multiplicand  ? 

6.  What  part  of  90625  gals,  is  2  qts.,  1  pt,  2  gills  ? 

7.  A  miner  had  32  lbs,,  14  oz.,  17  pwt.  of  gold-dust,  worth  90  cts.  a  pwt.  He 
gave  it  in  exchange  for  a  lot  in  San  Francisco,  40  feet  front  by  160  feet  deep, 
worth  $1.25  a  square  foot.    What  did  he  make  by  the  trade? 

8.  Mary's  hat  cost  $9,  which  was  $3  less  than  ^  the  cost  of  her  dress.  Her 
dress  cost  three  times  as  much  as  her  shoes ;  what  did  they  all  cost  ?  Give  the 
analysis. 

9.  If  hJ-  of  a  yard  of  sillc  cost  $3f,  what  will  ^  of  a  yard  cost?    Give  analysis. 

10.  %  of  the  value  of  a  horse  is  ^  of  the  value  of  a  buggy ;  they  are  both  worth. 
$440,  what  is  the  value  of  each  ?    Analysis. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Bound  the  Zones  and  tell  what  parts  of  the  grand  divisions  of  land  they 
respectively  contain. 

2.  Name  all  the  Capes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America, 

3.  What  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  all  or  parts  of  boundary  lines  betweei^^ 
States? 

4.  Bound  Massachusetts,  and  name  its  chief  cities,  rivers  and  mountains. 

5.  Through  what  States  and  cities  would  you  pass  in  traveling  by  railroac^ 
from  Niagara  to  Abingdon? 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its  principal  rivers  and  towns. 
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7.  Describe  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  basins  of  South  America,  and  locate 
the  Llanos,  Silvas  and  Pampas. 

8.  Describe  eight  principal  rivers  in  Europe. 

9.  Name  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  the  capital  of  each. 

10.  lA)cate  the  following  towns :  Algiers,  Thebes,  Gondar,  St  Salvador,  Tana- 
narivow,  Borneo,  Adelaide  and  Auckland. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  **  A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  judgment,  are  required 
in  catching  a  hat."    Analyze  the  sentence  and  point  out  its  principal  parts. 

2.  Parse  all  the  nouns  whicli  it  contains. 

3.  "  What  ear  was  not  shocked  to  hear  what  he  said  ?"    Parse  the  words  italic- 
ized. 

4.  "  Mary  always  remembers  her  promises,  which  is  an  admirable  thing." 
Parse  the  pronouns. 

6.  What  class  of  verbs  have  no  passive  form  ?  and  why  ? 

6.  Inflect  tlie  verb  "  draw  "  in  the  plural  number  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
active,  and  also  of  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  indicative  passive,  third  person, 
plural. 

&  He  asked /or  bread, /or  he  was  very  hungry.    Parse  the  words  italicized. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  independent  phrase. 

10.  Diagram  the  sentence:    "The  study  of  natural  history  expands  and  ele- 
vates the  mind." 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  per  cent,  of  $2u0  is  l^%  percent,  of  $450  ? 

2.  A  man  has  his  life  insured  for  $15000  at  3  per  cent.    How  much  must  he 
invest  at  par  in  stocks,  paying  8  per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  tlie  annual  pre- 


miums ? 


3.  How  much  gold  at  14  per  cent,  premium  can  you  buy  with  $0555  "  Bank  ot 
Tennei'see,'*  at  8  i)er  cent  discount  ? 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  $2040  from  the  21st  of  January,  1867,  to  February  3, 

1872? 

5.  A.  let  B.  have  the  use  of  $1860,  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest.  He,  however,  called  for '  it  at  the  end  of  8  months. 
How  much  did  B.  strictly  owe  him  ?    (Ans.  $1032.94.) 

6.  For  what  sura  must  I  draw  a  note,  payable  in  70  days,  to  be  discounted  in 
bank  at  6  per  cent ,  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  $1053.77  ? 

7.  If  a  horse,  by  going  40  miles  a  day,  has  made  a  journey  in  12J^  days,  how 
long  -will  it  take  him  to  return  at  the  rate  of  29J4  miles  a  day? 

S.  If  ^18  men,  in  11  days  of  0%  hours  each,  dig  a  ditch  in  gi'ound  of  S}i 
fle.^rroes  of  hardness,  465  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  2>^  feet  deep,  in  how  many  days, 
of  9  hours  each,  will  24  men  dig  one  of  2  degrees,  C75  feet  long,  16^  feet  wide 

3tfK]  31^  feet  deep? 

GiTC  tb«  analysis  for  the  two  following: 
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9.  A  dove,  pursued  by  a  hawk,  was  caught  after  flying  7  times  as  far  as  it  had 
the  start-— plus  5  yards.  The  hawk  flew  246  yards  to  catch  it;  how  far  did  the 
dove  fly  ? 

20.  Six  years  ago  Mary  was  %  as  old  as  John.  Now  her  age  is  5  years  greater 
than  half  of  his.    What  are  their  respective  ages  ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  great  mountain  systems  of  the  two  continents ;  their  marked 
features  of  difference  and  the  results. 

2.  Name  the  greatest  river  basins  of  the  world  and  contrast  those  of  Asia  and 
North  America. 

3.  The  great  plateau  resdlon  of  the  United  States  and  its  peculiarities  of  climate 
and  productions. 

4.  What  causes  determine  vegetable  growth?    Explain  the  great  variety  of 
vegetation  in  California. 

5.  What  part  of  the  United  States  is  best  adapted  to  agriculture?    To  mining? 
To  manufactures?    To  commerce?    Tell  why  in  each  case. 

6.  What  are  deserts  ?    The  desert  regions  of  the  world  and  their  winds  ? 

7.  Cause  and  description  of  the  Japan  current. . 

8.  Dispersion  and  succession  of  plants. 

9.  Why  men  in  different  latitudes  use  different  kinds  of  food.    Give  examples. 

10.  The  origin  and  dispersion  of  the  human  family ;  the  countries  that  have 
been  most  celebrated,  and  your  impressions  as  to  those  destined  to  be  in  future. 


GRAMMAR. 

Anthony.'''*  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it ; 
It'is  not  meet  you  know  hour  Caesar  loved  you, 
You  are  not  woodf  yon  are  not  stone,  but  men } 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cresar,^ 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad/' 

1.  Parse  the  nouns  in  the  extract  above. 

2.  Parse  the  pronouns,  giving  the  antecedent  of  each, 

3.  Parse  the  verbs,  giving  their  objects  and  attributes. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :    **  As  glides  a  vessel  long  beset  with  bols-» 
terous  winds  into  some  tranquil  port,  and  all  is  still ;  so  in  a  trance  I  lay." 

5.  Parse  glides,  beset,  into,  tranquil^  all^  in  and  lay  in  the  foregoing  senteixoe. 

6.  Diagram  this  sentence:  "  The  labors  of  those  who  have  periled  their  livoa* 
in  Artie  explorations,  have  thus  far  only  disclosed  that  there  is  a  strong  pro  lia- 
bility of  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  Sea. 

7.  Define  Pleonasm  and  Enallage  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  In  conditional  clauses,  how  do  yon  determine  whether  the  indicative  or*    ttv^ 
subjunctive  is  used  ? 

9.  Write  a  complex  interrogative  sentence  with  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 

10.  Correct  the  following  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  changes  suggested  s 

(a)  Shakspeare  is  more  true  to  nature  than  any  poet. 

(b)  He  raised  up  to  find  what  had  caused  the  noise,  and  seen  the  vase   l^y-iii  J 
in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

(c)  The  oldest  of  the  two  woirtd  be  took  for  the  youngest;  it  is  her  set.t;lxxg>  » 
the  window. 
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Throughout  these  grades  the  classes  were  examined  in  reading  according  to 
the  following  scheme : 

EXAMINATION  IN  BEADINO. 
The  children  were  required  to  read  one  paragraph  each,  four  times  around  the 

class.    Marks  were  taken  off  as  follows : 

For  mispronouncing  words, 5 

"  omitting  or  inserting  words, 5 

**  repenting  or  hesitating,    5 

"  punctuation  and  inflection, , 5 

**  expression  and  style, 5 

One  may  lose  on  each  round  * 25 

4 

Maximum  for  perfect  reading, IOC 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 


^  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

HISTORY    UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Locate  the  Indian  families  formerly  occupying  the  United  States  and  name 
the  principal  tribes  belonging  to  each  family. 

2.  Describe  the  Spanish  explorations  and  conquests. 

3.  When,  where  and  by  whom  were  the  Atlantic  States  first  settled  ? 

4.  The  causes,  chief  incidents  and  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

5.  Burgoyne's  campaign. 

6.  Describe  the  condition  of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolutiop,  and  the 
men  who  composed  the  first  cabinet  of  Washington. 

7.  Qen,  Jackson's  administration. 

8.  The  cause,  principal  events  and  results  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

9.  The  history  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  of  the  submarine  cable  between 
Europe  and  America. 

10.  Describe  the  naval  battle  in  Hampton  Roads,  1862. 

11.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  President  and  members  of  Congress  are 
cfaoaen,  and  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  each  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  The  tissues  of  the  body;  where  found;  their  use. 

2.  The  process  of  digestion. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  In 
Ueeding*  sl  horse  why  is  the  necl£  chorded  ? 

4«  The  formation  of  the  chest;  the  structure  of  the  lungs;  the  process  of 
r^piration ;  its  primary  and  secondary  objects.    Give  examples  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  agencies  by  which  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  body  are  eflFected, 
and  the  ^w^aste  thrown  out  of  the  system. 

o.  The  nervous  system ;  the  connection  between  it  and  the  muscles,  and  the 
contxoi  of  l>oth  by  the  brain. 
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7.  The  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  arrangements  for  protecting  the  brain, 
rhe  structure  of  the  hand  and  of  the  vertibrae. 

8.  Describe  the  eye. 

9.  The  different  parts  of  the  ear,  and  their  use. 

10.  The  adaptation  of  muscles  to  different  purposes.    The  muscles  of  the  face 
rhe  location  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  necessity  for  them. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  Coefficient  and  Eaeponerd  and  gi\;e  examples  showing  their 
iifference. 

2.  Explain  by  examples  the  difference  between  Similar  and  Homoge- 
neous Quantities, 

3.  Add  6m*^4-2am+l,  6am— 2m2 +4,   2m2— 8am+7  and  3m« +1. 

4.  Add    5a2  b— 12a3  be— 15b2  c*  +10,   Sa^  be— 10b«  e*  — 4a2  b— 4, 
-3a3  be— 3a2  b— 3-h20b2  e*  and  24-5b2  c*  +12a3  be+2a2  b. 

5.  Prom  the  sum  of  8edx— ISa^  b— 3  and  2edx— Sa^  b+24,  take  the 
mm  of  12a2  b— 3edx— 8  and  cdx— 4a2  b+16. 

6.  Multiply  a3  +2a^  b+2ab2:-f  b^  by  a-?  — 2a2  b-|  2ab2  — b» . 

7.  Divide  4x«  —5x6  -f  Sx*  — lOx^  —8x2  — 5x— 4  by  4x3  -^3x2  4-2x-hl. 

8.  Divide  (si+hy  (x— y)2  by  2(a-|-b)«  (x— y;^  . 

9.  State  the  general  law  embracing  the  princij)les  which  apply  to  the 
changes  in  Division. 

10.  Factor  4x2  y2  — 4xyz2  +z*  . 

11.  Factor  64— d^  e*  f »  . 

12.  Factor  3ax2  — 6axy-t-3ay«  . 

13.  Prove  that  a  quantity  having  a  negative  exponent  is  equal  to  its  re- 
ciprocal with  a  positive  exponent. 

]  4.  Reduce  to  a  mixed  quantity  x— y- 


.-_v_^'  +y* 


x+y. 


15.  From    —  take    — 


3^— y  x+y. 

b2— c«   y2— z«       bs 


16.  Find  the  product  of 


y+z  ,     b— c  ,  (y— z)2 


.^     lOx— 12     5x— 16    lOx— 3    6x— 7   ..  ^      i       r 
1  i . — — — — - — = — ~ —   find  value  of  x. 

3  4  6  2     » 

18.  Twenty-two  years  ago  A.  was  three  times  as  old  as  B.     He  is  no 
only  twice  as  old.     How  old  is  each. 

19.  Two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  J  to  §.     If  they  be  increased 
spectively  by  6  and  5,  they  will  be  as  |-  to  i-     Required  tlie  numbers. 
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20.  A  farmer  driving  sheep  to  market  was  met  by  a  squad  of  soldiers 
who  robbed  him  of  J  of  his  flock  plus  6.  Meeting  another  squad,  he  was 
robbed  of  i  of  what  he  then  had  plus  10.  He  then  had  but  2  remaining. 
How  many  had  he  at  first? 


LATIN. 


1.  Give  terminations  of  each  declension  of  nouns,  and  teiHiew-febfrtfeclensions 
are  distinguished. 

2.  Into  how  many  classes  are  nouns  of  the  8rd  declension  divided ;  and  why  ? 

3.  Give  terminations  of  each  form  of  adjectives  of  1st  and  2nd  declensions ;  of 
the  3rd  declension,  also. 

4.  General  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives — exceptions.    Compare  malus 
and  multus. 

5.  How  are  the  conjugations  of  verbs  distinguished,  and  how  are  the  stems  of 
Terbs  of  each  conjugation  formed. 

6u  General  rules  of  Gender. 

7.  Translate :    **  The  Senate  committed  to  the  tribunes  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mon people."    Give  rules  of  Syntax. 
S.  Translate  and  parse :    "  Fidi  servi  dominum  a  latronibus  defensabunt." 

9.  Translate  and  parse :    **  Consulis  exercitus  agritm  gallorum  lerro  ignique 
vastabat." 

10.  Ti-anslate:    "A  prudent  man  will  hear  the  advice  of  his  friends."    Give 
rules  of  i)osition.      ^        '  -.  •    /      . 


.;-  ^'' 
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FRENCH. 

1.  Coles  for  the  Article. 

2.  Xame  and  illustrate  the  differences  between  Possessive  Adjectives  and  Pos- 
sessive iPronouns.    Translate :  Have  they  my  umbrella  or  his  ?" 

3»  Point  out  the  differences  between  Demonstrative  Adjectives  and  Demonstra- 
tire  Pronouns.    Translate :  "  Do  you  wish  to  buy  this  dress  or  that  ?" 

4.  Give  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns.    Exceptions. 

5.  Rules  for  the  formation  of  the  feminte  of  adjectives.    Exceptions. 

6.  By  ivhat  words  are  comparisons  introduced  in  French  ? 
Tran5la4;e :    (a)  "  Are  you  as  old  as  she  ?" 

(b;  "Have  you  as  many  cravats  ms  coats?" 
(c)  '*  Have  they  more  than  twenty  francs  ?" 

7.  Ho'W  many  conjugations  of  French  verbs  are  there,  and  how  are  they  dis- 
Cin^isbed  ? 

g.  Give  terminations  of  Pres.  Ind.  of  each  conjugation. 

9,  lumbers  and  persons  of  Pres.  Ind.  of  Aller;  of  Envoy er ;  of  Venir.  Ex- 
plain the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Pres.  Ind.  of  Envoyer. 

10.  Translate:  **  I  am  going  to  write  to  him  and  send  him  the  news."  "  I  am 
not  wrong  in  speaking *to  them  of  that  affair."  Parse  italicized  words  in  first 
sentence. 
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GERMAN. 

Translate  into  English : 

1.  Wiv  f^ahtn  $rob  unb  @al}  gefauft,  aber  no(6  fetn  Gd^molj. 

2.  ^ai  ber  6(^netber  nie^r  (ol)  aU  bcr  dimmertnann  ? 

8.  3(^  ^atte  fc^on  ju  fibenb  gegeffen,  aber  ber  Scuer  §atte  nod^  nid^t  in  Sbenb  gegcjjcn. 

4.  6tnb  @ie  in  bem  @arten  hti  ftaufmannd  obet  in  bent  $aufe  bed  9leffen  getoefen  ? 

5.  3(^  toerbe  urn  jtoei  U^r  ba  fein. 

Translate  into  German : 

1.  Has  the  baker  had  flour  or  bread? 

2.  The  officer  has  eaten  more  than  the  tailor,  but  the  tailor  has  drunk  mote 
water  than  the  officer. 

3.  They  had  not  yet  planted  so  much  as  we,  but  they  had  already  planted 
more  vegetables  than  we. 

4.  Have  you  seen  the  gold  of  the  boy  in  the  hotise  of  the  merchant? 

5.  What  will  the  boy  become  ? 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

ANCIENT  HIBTORY. 

1  The  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  their  settlement  in 
Palestine.  • 

2.  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  an  account  of  the  ancient  civilw 
zation  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  its  monuments  and  temples. 

3.  The  reli^ons,  literatui-e,  and  commerce  of  the  Hindoos. 

4.  The  wars,  colonies,  and  commercial  policy  of  Carthage. 

5.  The  Hellenes ;  divisions ;  ^here  found ;  national  characteristics. 

6.  Describe  in  their  order  the  Grecian  wars ;  their  causes,  principal  events, 
and  distinguished  men. 

7.  Name  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  of  Greece.    Descril)e  their  literary- 
works,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

8.  The  Huns ;  their  migration ;  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  subse- 
quent history. 

9.  Name  the  Roman  Caesars  and  the  chief  incidents  of  their  reign. 
10..  Describe  ancient  Rome,  its  temples,  public  works,  etc 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  Elimination;  name  the  different  methods. 

2.  Given  x— 7—2=6,  3y— x— z=12  and  7z— y— x=24  to  find  x, 

and  z. 

3.  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures,  the  sum  of  which  is  IX. 

The  units  figure  is  double  that  in  the  hundreds  place.     If  297  be  added 
the  number,  the  order  of  the  digits  will  be  reversed.     What  is  the  numbe 

4.  Expand  {W  x-^)*  xa"^x*  ,  and  (a«»-f-x»)3  . 

5.  What  is  the  square  root  of  a^  +abH 
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7.  Beduce  to  simplest  forms  i/128a«  b^  c^  ,  and  i/243a3  b^  c. 

8.  Beduce  |/2,  i/2  and  i/2  to  com.  rad.  index. 

9-  i/24  4./54-/"96=what. 

10.  Multiply  2|/ab  by  3ai/abc  and  divide  the  product  by  2aJ-5I  Ex- 
press  result  in  simplest  form. 

11.  Given  the  /ai^2i/l+x-V'T"to  find  x. 

12.  If  you  subtract  12  from  the  sum  of  the  half  and  the  sqmre^oot  of 
John's  age,  the  remainder  will  be  nothing.     How  old  is  he? 

13.  Define  Sard^  Pure  and  Affected  Qiuzdrafies,  ArUhrnetical  and '  Gko. 
metrieal  Progre99ion. 

15.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  100.  If  1  be  taken  from  the  greater 
and  added  to  the  less,  the  product  of  the  resulting  numbers  will  be  120. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

16.  Five  years  ago  I  deposited  $500  in  a  Savings  Bank,  which  allows 
compound  interest  at  6  per  cent. .     What  amount  is  now  due  me. 

17.  The  first  term  of  an  Arith.  series  is  a,  the  com.  dif.  is  r,  the 
number  of  terms  n;  what  represents  the  last  term?  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms? 

18.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  Arith.  Prog,  is  18 ;  the  sum  of  their 
squares  is  158 ;  what  ac^  they? 

19.  Of  four  numbers  in  Geom.  Prog,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  is  15,  and 
of  the  last  two  60.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

20.  Find  the  value  of  .2121  etc.,  to  infinity. 


NATURAL  PHIL080PHY. 

I.  Define  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 
3.  What  natural  forces  act  on  matter? 

3.  What  is  gravitation? 

4.  Explain  and  exemplify  the  laws  of  terrestrial  gravity, 
ft.  The  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

6.  The  different  kinds  of  levers,  and  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  the  lever. 

7.  Hydrostatics.    The  hydrostatic  press  and  paradox. 

8.  Whence  is  the  power  derived  in  Barker's  mill  and  the  Turbine  wheel. 

9.  Pneumatics.    The  air  and  its  properties. 

10.  The  barometer,  air-pump,  and  syphon. 

II.  Sources  of  caloric  and  its  effects  on  matter. 

13.  Steam,  its  production  and  power.     The  different  kinds  of  engines. 
13.  Describe  the  phenomenon  of  meteors  and  shooting  stars. 
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14.  Optics.    Laws  of  reflection  and  refraction. 

ir..  The  spectram  and  the  analysis  of  light.    The  rainbow. 

16.  Electricity.    Structure  and  action  of  the  electrical  machine. 

17.  Galvanism  and  the  galvanic  battery. 

18.  With  what  velocity  must  an  arrow  be  shot  upward  in  order  to  reach  the 
summit  of  a  perpendicular  cliflf  256  feet  high? 

19.  If  a  6-pound  cannon-ball  is  moving  3  miles  in  1  second,  what  is  the  size  of 
a  ball  moving  a  mile  in  4  seconds,  that  shall  have  the  same  momentum  ? 

20.  How  can  a  stone  weighing  80  pounds  be  made  to -balance  a  bale  of  cotton 
weighing  640  pounds  on  the  opposite  end  of  a  lever  27  feet  long? 


LATIN. 

Translate  and  parse  the  following  extracts  : 

XXIII.  Postridie  ejus  diei,  qu6d  omnino  biduum  supererat,  quum  exercitu 
frumeutum  metiri  oporteret,  et  qu6d  a  Bibracte,  oppido  ^duorum  long^ 
maximo  ac  copiosissimo,  non  amplliis  millibus  passuum  XVIII  aberat,  rel 
frumentariae  prospiciendum  existimavit,  iter  ab  Helvetiis  avertit,  ac  Bibracte 
ire  contendit.  Ea  res  per  fugitivos  L.  ^milii,  decurionis  equitum  Gallorum, 
hostibus  nunciatur.  Ilelvetii,  sen  qu6d  timore  perterritos  Romanos  discedere 
a  se  existamarent,  eo  magis,  qu6d  pridie,  superioribus  locis  occupatis,  proe- 
lium  non  eommisissent ;  sive  e6,  qu6d  re  ft'umentari^  intercludi  posse  confi- 
derent;  commutato  consilio  atque  itinere  con  verso,  nostros  a  novissimo 
agmine  iusequi  ac  lacessere  caeperunt. 

XXIV.  Postquam  id  animum  advertit,  copias  suas  Caesar  in  proximum 
coUem  subducit,  equitatumque,  qui  sustiueret  hostium  impetum,  miMt.  Ipse 
interim  in  colle  medio  triplicem  aciem  intruxit  legionum  quatuor  veterana- 
ruum,  Ita,  uti,  supra  se  in  summo  Jugo  duas  legiones,  quas  in  Gallic  citeriore 
proximo  conscripserat,  et  omnia  auxilia  colocaret :  ac  totem  montem  homini- 
bus  compleri,  et  interea  sarciuas  in  unum  locum  conferri,  et  eum  ab  his,  qni 
in  superiore  acie  constiterant,  muniri  jussit.  Helvetii,  cum  omnibus  suis 
carris  secuti,  impedimenta  in  unum  lolum  contulerunt:  ipsi,  confertissiiuA 
acie  rejecto  nostro  equitatu,  phalange  facta,  sub  primam  nostram  aciem  suc- 
cesserunt. 

FRENCH. 

Translate  this  extract  from  Chapter  3,  Book  II,  of  Corinne : 

IMPROVISATION  DE  CORINNE   AU  CAPITOLS. 

**  Italic,  empire  du  soleil ;  Italic,  maitresse  du  monde ;  Italic,  berceau  des 
lettres,  je  te  salue  I  Combien  de  fois  la  race  humaine  te  fut  soumise,  tributaire 
de  tes  armes,  de  tes  beaxarts  et  de  ton  ciel ! 

"  Un  dieu  quitta  TOlympe  pour  se  refugier  en  Ausonie;  Paspect  de  ce  pays 
fit  r^ver  les  vertus  de  Tage  d'or,  et  Thomme  y  parut  trop  henreux  pour  I'y  sup« 
poser  coupable. 

"  Rome  conquit  Punivers  par  son  genie,  et  fut  reine  par  la  liberte.  T.^^ 
caract^re  romain  sUmprima  sur  le  monde,  et  I'invasion  des  barbares,  en  do— 
truisaut  I'ltalie,  obscurcit  Punivers  en  tier. 

"L'ltalie  reparut,  avec  les  divins  tresors  que  les  Grecs  fugitifs  rapport^retx  t 
dans  son  sein;  le  ciel  lui  revela  ses  lois;  Paudace  de  ses  enfants  decouvrit  nrk 
nouvel  hemisphere ;  elle  fut  reine  encore  par  le  sceptre  de  la  pensee,  mais  oo 
sceptre  de  lauriers  ne  fit  que  des  ingrats. 
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"Llmagination  lui  rendit  Tunivers  qu'elle  avait  perdu.  Les  peintres,  les 
poetes,  enfant^rent  pour  elle  une  terre,  un  Olympe,  des  enfers  et  des  cieux ;  et 
le  feu  qui  I'anime,  mieux  gard6  par  son  genie  que  par  le  dieu  des  paiens,  ue 
trouva  point  dans  I'Europe  un  Prometh^e  qui  le  ravit. 

"  Purquoi  suis-je  au  Capitole  ?  pourquoi  mon  humble  front  va-t-il  recevoir 
la  couronne  que  Petrarque  a  portee,  et  qui  reste  suspendue  au  cypres  fuui^are 

due  Tasse  ?  pourquoi si  vous  n'aimez  assez  la  gloire,  6  mes  concitoyens ! 

pour  recompenser  son  culte  autant  que  ses  succ^s ! 

"  Eh  bien,  si  vous  Taimiez,  cette  gloire,  qui  eholsit  trop  sou  vent  ses  victimes 
parmi  les  vainqueurs  qu'elle  a  couronnes,  pensez  avec  orgueil  k  ces  siecles  qui 
virent  la  renaissance  des  arts.  Le  Dante,  I'Hom^re  des  temps  modernes,  poete 
gacre  de  nos  myst^res  feligieux,  heros  de  la  pensee,  plongea  son  genie  dans  le 
Styx  pour  aborder  k  Penfer,  et  son  ame  fut  profonde  comme  les  abimes  qu'il 
k  decrits. 

'»Lltalie,  au  temps  de  sa  puissance,  revit  tout  enti^re  dans  le  Dante.  Anime 
par  Tesprit  des  republiques,  guerrier  aussi  bien  que  poete  il  souffle  la  flanime 
des  actions  parmi  les  morts,  et  ses  ombres,  ont  une  vie  plus  forte  que  les  vi- 
vants  d'aujourd'hui. 

'*Les  souvenirs  de  la  terre  les  poursuivent  encore;  leurs  passions  sans  but 
s'acharnent  -^  leur  coeur ;  elles  s'agitent  sur  le  passe,  qui  leur  semble  encore 
moins  irrevocable  que  leur  6  tern  el  avenir. 

"  On  dirait  que  le  Dante,  banni  de  son  pays,  a  transports  dans  les  regions 
imaginaires  les  x>eines  qui  le  dSvoarient.  Ses  ombres  demaudent  sans  cesse 
des  nouvelles  de  I'existence,  comme  le  poete  lui-mdme  s'informe  de  sa  patrie, 
et  Tenfer  s'ofTre  k  lui  sous  les  couleurs  de  I'exil. 

**  Tout  k  ses  yeux  se  revSt  du  costume  de  Florence,  Les  morts  antiques  qu'il 
6voque  semblent  renaitre  aussi  Toscans  que  lui ;  ce  ne  sont  point  les  bornes 
de  son  esprit,  c'est  la  force  de  son  4me  qui  fait  entrer  Tunivers  dans  le  cercle 
de  sa  pensee. 

"  Un  enchalnement  mystique  de  cercles  et  de  spheres  le  conduit  de  I'enfer 
au  purgatoire,  du  purgatoire  au  paradis;  historien  fidele  de  sa  vision,  il 
inonde  de  clart6  les  regions  les  plus  obscures,  et  le  monde  qu'il  cree  dans 
sons  triple  poeme  est  complet,  animS,  brillant  comme  une  plan6te  nouvelle 
aper9ue  dans  le  firmament. 

"A  sa  voix,  tout  sur  la  terre  se  change  en  poesie;  les  objets,  les  idSes,  les  lois, 
les  ph^nomen^s,  semblent  un  nouvel  Olympe  de  nouvelles  divinites ;  mais  cette 
mythologie  de  Timagination  s'an6antit,  comme  le  paganisme,  k  I'aspect  du 
paradis,  de  cet  oc6an  du  lumi^res,  6tincelant  de  rayons  et  d'6toiles,  de  vertus 
et  d "amour." 
Parse  first  three  paragraphs. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 

1.  The  iofiuence  of  the  Crusades  upon  Europe,  with  a  description  of  the  or- 
ders that  grew  out  of  them. 

2.  The  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  islands  of  Maylasia  by  Europeans. 

3.  The  rise,  conquest  and  fall  of  the  Saracens,  with  a  description  of  Saracenic 
architecture  and  literature. 


4.  The  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  subsequent  wars  and  present 
condition. 

5.  The  history  of  England  from  the  invasion  of  the  l^omans  to  the  Norman 
conquest 

6.  Name  the  Stuart  kings  in  order,  and  describe  the  principal  events  of  their 
reigns. 

7.  The  history  of  Europe  during  the  16th  century. 

8.  The  times  of  Louis  XIV. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  ftom  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time. 

10.  Describe  the  French  devolution  and  its  influence. 


OEOSCETRY. 

1.  Geometrical  magnitudes;  units  of  measure^  demonstration^  theorem  and  cor» 
rollary,  to  be  defined. 

2.  Proposition  XV,  Book  I,  ab  initio, 

3.  Prove  that  iX  two  proportions  have  a  couplet  in  each  the  same,  the  other 
couplets  will  form  a  proportion. 

4.  Define  circle,  arc^  chord,  segment,  sector, 

6.  Demonstrate  that  an  inscribed  aogle  is  measured  by  half  the  included  arc. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  following  kinds  of  polygons:  those  which  are 
equal,  those  which  are  equal  in  all  their  parts,  and  those  which  are  similar, 

7.  To  what  is  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  triangle  equal  ?  Give 
the  demonstration. 

8.  To  what  is  the  Side  of  a  regular  inscribed  decagon  equal?    Demonstrate  it. 

9.  The  base  of  a  right  triangle  is  60  feet,  the  hypotenuse  75  feet;  what  is  its 
altitude? 

What  radius  will  describe  a  circus  ring  that  shall  contain  452.3904  square  feet  ? 

10.  The  area  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon  is  300  square  yards;  and  of  one 
circumscribed,  &00  square  yards.  What  will  be  the  area  of  those  of  double  the 
number  of  sides  respectively  ? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  an  inscribed  decagon,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  being  24  inches  ? 


ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Define  Astronomy. 

2.  How  are  the  heavenly  bodies  divided  ?  and  why  ? 

3.  Laws  of  motion,  and  Kepler's  laws. 

4.  The  Horizon  System  and  the  Equinoctial  System, 
6.  The  Zodiac. 

6.  Describe  the  Solar  System. 

7.  Precession  of  Equinoxes. 

8.  Parallax. 

9.  Refraction  of  light ;  Aberration  of  light 

10.  Eclipses. 
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FBENCH. 

Translate  fhe  following : 

"  Un  jour,  k  I'heure  prescrlte,  Charney  se  promenait  dans  son  preau,  la 
t^te.  baiss^e,  les  bras  crois^s  derridre  le  dos,  marchant  pas  &  sas,  lentement, 
doucement,  comine  pour  agrandir  T^troite  carri^re  qu^il  lul  6talt  permis  de 
parcourir 

Le  printempss'annonqait;  un  air  plus  doux  dilatait  ses  poumons,  et  vivre 
libre,  mattre  du  terrain  et  de  Tespace,  lui  semblait  alors  les  seuls  biens  d6« 
sirables. 

II  comptait  un  k  un  les  pav^s  de  sa  petite  cour,  sans  doute  pour  verifier 
Pexactitude  de  ses  anciens  calculs,  car  il  n'^tait  pas  k  lee  nombrer  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,guand  11  aperqut,  1^  devant  lui,  sous  ses  yeux,  presque  sous  ses  pieds, 
un  faible  monticule  de  terre  legdrement  soulev^  entre  deux  pav6s.  et  diyis6 
beant  k  son  sommet. 

II  s^arrSta,  et  la  cceur  lui  battit  sans  qu'il  pHt  s'en  rendre  compte.  Tout  est 
espoir  ou  crainte  pour  un  captif  I  Dans  les  objets  les  plus  indifi^rents,  dans 
Tevenement  le  plus  mlnime,  il  cherche  une  cause  merveilleuse  qui  lul  parle  de 
d^iivance. 

Peut-^tre  ce  faible  derangement  k  la  surface  est-il  produit  par  un  grand 

travail  dans  rint^rieur  de  la  terre  I Des  conduits  pratiquables  existent 

BOtts  le  sol  qui  va  s'ouvrir  et  lui  livrer  un  passage  k  travers  les  champs  et  les 
montagnes !  . . .  Peut-^tre  ses  amis  ou  ses  complices  d^autrefois  emploient-ils 
la  sape  et  la  mine  pour  arriver  jusqua'a  lui  et  le  rendre  k  la  vie  et  k  la  liberty  I 

II  ^coute,  attentif,  et  croit  entendre  un  bruit  sourd  et  prolong^  sortir  des 
entrailles  de  la  forteresse:  11  relive  la  tete,  et  Pair  ^branl^  lui  apporte  les 
tintements  rapides  du  tocsin.  Le  roulement  des  tambours  se  repute  le  long  des 
remx)arts,  comme  un  signal  de  gueiTe.  Le  prison  nier  tressaille,  et  porte  la 
main  k  son  front  mouilU  de  seer. 

Va-t-il  done  ^tre  libre  I  la  France  a-t-elle  change  de  maitreP 

Parse  and  analyze  the  first  three  paragraphs. 


LATIN. 

Translate  the  following  extract  ft'om  Virgirs  Aeneid,  Book  I : 

Defessi  Aeneadae,  quae  proxima  litora,  cursu 
Contendunt  petere,  et  Libyae  vertuntur  ad  oras. 
Est  in  secessu  longo  locus :  insula  portum 
Efficit  objectu  laterum,  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 

^     Frangitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sesse  unda  reductos. 
Hinc  atque  hinc  vastae  rupes  geminiqe  minantur 
In  coelum  scopnli,  quorum  sub  vertice  late 
Aequora  tuta  silent ;  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra ; 

•^  0  -'Fronte  sub  ad  versa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Kympharum  domus.    Hie  fessas  non  vincula  naves 
Ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu. 
^  Hue  septem  Aeneas  colectis  navibus  omni 
'    '    Ex  numero  subit,  ac  magno  telliiris  amore 
Egressi  optata  potiuntur  Throes  arena, 
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Et  sallc  tabentes  artus  in  11  tore  ponunt. 
Ac  primum  sillcl  scintillam  excudit  Achates, 
Siuscepitque  ignura  foliis,  atque  arfda  circum 
2^(^  Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam. 
HxxTti  Cererem  corruptam  undis  Cerealiaque  arma 
Expediunt  fesoi  rerum,  fnigesque  receptas 
Et  torere  parant  flatnmis  et  frangero  saxo. 
^     Apneas  scopulum  intarea  conscendit  et  omnem 
2^  ^    Prospectum  late  pelago  petit,  Anthea  si  quern 
Jactatiim  vento  videat  Phrygiasque  biremes, 
Aut  Capyn,  aut  eelsis  in  puppibus  arma  CaicL 
Navem  in  eonspectu  nuUara,  tres  litore  cervos 
Prospicit  errantes ;  hos  tota  armenta.sequunter 
^  (^    A  tergo,  et  longum  per  valles  paseitur  agraen. 
Congtitit  hie,  arcumque  manu  celeresque  sagittas 
Corripuit,  fidus  quae  tela  gerebat  Achates, 
Ductoresgue  ipsos  primum,  capita  alta  ferentes 
Cornlbus  arboreis,  sternit,  turn  vulgus,  et  oranem 
5  C  Miscet  agens  telis  nemora  inter  frondea  turbam ; 
Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 
Corpora  fnndat  humi  et  numerum  cum  navibus  aeqnet.. 
Hinc  ix)rtum  petit,  et  socios  partitur  in  omnes. 
Vina  bonus  quae  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Acestes 
^^     Litore  Trinacrio  dederatque  abeuntibus  heros, 
Dividit,  et  dictis  maerentia  pectora  mulcet; 

"  O  socii, — neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum — ^ 
O  passi  graviora,  dabit  deus  his  quoque  flnem. 
^  Vos  et  Scyllaeam  rabiem  penitusque  sonantes 
4^ }     Accestis  scopulos,  vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 

Expert!.    Revooate  animos,  maestumque  timorem 
Mittite:  forsan  ethaec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium,  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
r  '.  Ostendunt;  illic  fas  regna  resurgere  Trojae. 
Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servute  eecundis."    z^- 
Analyze  and  parse  the  first  22  lines.  /  .-^  ,    i  ^ 

^ —     ^'  ■    '(J 

iM9MI8SION. 

The  schools  open  on  the  last  Monday  in  August  and  close  on  the  Wednes- 
day nearest  the  15th  day  of  June,  annually.  I  would  advise  that  the 
former  day  be  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  September ;  the  session  <Jf 
forty  weeks  would  then  embrace  the  least  number  of  extremely  warm  days 
possible  in  this  climate. 

All  children,  from  7  to  18  years,  inclusive,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
are  actual  residents  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  entitled  to  the  school 
privileges.  For  many  years  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
non-residents  from  entering  children ;  as  will  appear  from  the  successive 
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prohibitory  municipal  acts,  prescribing  penalties  for  the  offense.  The  plan 
adopted  by  former  Superintendents  for  preventing  imposition  was,  to 
devote  the  week  before  the  session  opened,  annually,  to  registering  all  chil- 
dren entitled,  and  issuing  tickets  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  parents 
and  children  of  the  city  were  assembled  on  days  appointed,  at  the  different 
school  buildings  in  confused  crowds,  each  striving  to  secure  a  ticket  first. 
It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  the  Superintendent ;  and  with  all  the  care  and 
dispatch  possible  on  his  part,  many  were  delayed  and  greatly  inconven- 
ienced, and  in  the  unavoidable  confusion,  some  were  improperly  admitted, 
for  the  want  of  necessary  investigation.  Perhaps  the  worst  result,  how- 
ever, was  that  children  were  thoroughly  demoralized  by  being  collected  on 
the  school  grounds,  to  desecrate  them  in  their  estimation,  by  associating 
together  as  a  disorderly  mob,  under  no  proper  restraint.  A  scheme  was 
devised  a  year  ago,  which  it  is  found  removes  all  of  these  objectionable 
features,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  smuggle  in  pupils  without  certifying 
to  a  &]sehood.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a 
ticket  made  upon  the  following  blank  form : 

(         NASHVTLjyE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bearer,    -J*'  , C*  u — "'^  ^/'  -»-     '-" — ,  being  an  ^tual  resident  of  the 

city,  is  entitled  t^a  seat  in   /*^^     guiicle,  — .■/'  ''**'  "'• '  ■'<■ School :  provided 

tiiat  the  certificate  below  shall  be  filled  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  these 
directions : 

1st. — ^The  entries  shall  be  made  with  ink. 

2nd. — ^It  shall  bear  date  within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  starting  the  pupil  to 
school. 

3rd. — It  shall  be  signed  by  the  father,  if  he  be  living ;  if  not,  by  the  mother 
or  the  legal  guardian. 

June  — ,  187  . 

,  Teacher. 

S.  Y.  Caldwell,  Supt. 


lat  the  above-named  pupil  live 
"Street,  at  No.'^i^Cl"  in  -^LcAward. 


I  certify  that  the  above-named  pupil  ^ives  within  the  corporate  limits,  on 
iiiA  ff/ii^Cstreet,  at  No.'^i-^" 
13'a5hville,wft*-yc,l4^,  187  X 

■O, ^ — Mother. 

Guardian. 


X-  B. — This  ticket  must  be  preserved,  and  presented  for  admission  to  the 
schools  for  the  next  session,  commencing  the  last  Monday  in  August :  and 
the  teacher  will  not  receive  it,  nor  allow  tlie  pupil  to  enter,  unless  the  certifi- 
cate he  made  as  directed  above. 
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This  reduces  the  applicants  to  a  minimum  number,  which  within  a  short 
time,  will  become  so  small  that  they  can  be  attended  to  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent. 

It  is  more  important  than  some  parents  think  it,  that  pupils  enter  at 
the  opening  of  the  term.  The  loss  of  a  few  days  places  them  at  great  dis- 
advantage in  their  classes.  It  is  far  more  detrimental  to  withdraw  them 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  last  month's  review  and  the  work  upon 
the  final  examination  are  invaluable,  especially  to  those,  who,  from  any 
cause,  have  fallen  behind  in  their  studies.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
this  very  class  of  pupils  often  manage,  upon  one  pretext  or*another,  to 
leave  school,  fearing  a  test,  which,  bravely  met,  would  benefit  them  most, 
and  hoping  to  gain  promotion  upon  some  easier  terms  in  future. 

TEACHERS. 

The  most  responsible  duty  devolving  upon  the  Board  of  Education  is 
that  of  selecting  teachers.  In  vain  will  you  provide  and  furnish  school- 
houses,  adopt  a  course  of  study,  and  prescribe  methods  for  the  advancement 
of  our  children  in  learning  and  culture,  unless  they  are  daily  guided  and 
controlled  by  competent  teachers.  The  modem  ideal  of  competency,  too, 
embraces  something  higher  than  the  fossilized  routinist,  who  is  content 
with  knowing  what  the  text-book  contains,'  and  with  cramming  it  in  pre- 
scribed portions  into  the  memories  of  pupils  to  be  reproduced,  parrot-like, 
by  them.  It  requires  more  than  common  ability  and  attainments  to  arouse 
that  enthusiasm  in  children  which  will  make  them  independent,  original 
thinkers,  and  lead  them  thus  in  the  only  true  way  to  self-education. 

You  cannot  so  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  applicants  as  to  infallibly 
select  the  best,  but  the  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  kept  so  advanced 
as  to  prevent  the  addition  to  the  corps  of  such  material  as  cannot  be  con- 
verted  into  at  least  fair  teaching  ability.  The  experience  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools,  constitutes  a  professional  capital  to  the  efficient 
teacher,  and  is  the  source  of  future  supply  to  the  Board  in  filling  higher 
places ;  how  nearsighted,  then,  the  policy  which  would  bestow  it  upon 
unworthy  objects.  Among  the  many  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  is  the  assumption  that  "  any  body  can  teach  a  primary 
school,'*  than  which  a  more  false  and  pernicious  one  could  scarcely  be  made. 
Juvenile  schools,  more  than  any  other,  are  utterly  lifeless  and  worthless, 
unless  inspired  and  energized  by  teachers  amply  qualified  and  fully  devoted 
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« 

to  the  work,  and  the  quality  of  instruction  imparted  in  them  makes  itself 
felt,  either  for  good  or  evil  results,  throughout  the  entire  after  course. 

In  compliance  with  your  regulation  to  that  effect,  the  first  Saturday  in 
every  school  month  during  the  past  year,  has  been  devoted  to  the  exercises 
of  a  school  of  instruction  for  teachers.  Though  the  intention  is  ultimately 
to  give  it  a  normal  character,  it  was  thought  best  to  supplement  the  want 
of  systematic  training  in  the  grade  studies  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  corps, 
by  appointing  regular  instructors  from  among  those  best  qualified,  who 
should  conduct  regular  recitations  in  the  different  branches.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, Mr.  Fall,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Misses  Watson  and  McClel- 
land have  rendered  valuable  service,  and  most  of  the  corps  have  taken  great 
interest  in  the  exercises.  The  beneficial  results  were  apparent  in  the  in- 
creased number,  who,  at  the  annual  examination,  attained  the  required  85 
per  cent,  J  which  excuses  them  ^m  that  ordeal  in  future.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  meetings  will  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness,  and  that  none  during 
the  coming  year,  will  fail  to  take  proper  interest  in  them. 


CONCLUSION. 

Although  it  savor  something  of  self-adulation,  I  must,  in  conclusion,  con- 
gratulate the  Board  upon  the  efiScient  work  accomplished  in  the  schools 

i      during  the  year. 

/  Much  of  our  success  is  due  to  your  wise  oversight,  and  to  the  promptness 

with  which  you  have  met  all  responsibilities  resting  upon  you  as  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  only  one  respect  can  I  imagine  that  your  administration  may 
be  bettered.  While  the  teachers  and  myself  feel  under  lasting  obligations 
for  your  esteem  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us,  your  kindness  in  the  latter 
respect  may  become  a  fault,  in  the  estimation  of  some.  The  fisfct  that  the 
sole  a>ntrol  of  the  schools  rests  with  you,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to 
£uniliarize  yourselves  personally  with  their  peculiar  wants,  or  defects,  and 
with  the  conditions  for  their  future  progress.  Of  course  the  attention 
which  you  are  able  to  give  to  their  concerns  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
time  that  you  can  spare  from  other  occupations,  and,  too,  it  is  made  the  con- 
stant duty  of  your  Superintendent  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  educa- 
tioiMil  mterests  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  keep  you  fully  informed 
««  to  the  condition  of  your  schools ;  still  we  will  always  be  pleased  to  have 
jou  form  opinions  of  your  own.     We  hope  that  the  future  Visiting  Com- 
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niittees  will  see  the  importance  of  visitation  and  inspection,  and  satisfy 
themselves  by  toore  frequent  actual  observations  as  to  the  work  in  every 
school-room. 

The  occasional  presence  of  parents  and  School  Committees  adds  incalcu" 
lably  to  the  interest  taken  by  both  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

SuperirUenderU. 


I 
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PUPILS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


GRADUATES  JUNE,    12,    1872. 


MINNIE  BALDWIN, 
SARAH  ISER, 
EUDORA  KEEL, 
EFFIE  MORGAN, 
EMMA  MOULTON, 
MARY  NORVELL, 


AMANDA  REAR, 
LUTIE  TILLMAN. 
ALICE  WILSON, 
ALISON  ALEXANDER, 
CHARLES  (;URREY, 
THOMAS  PArrERSON. 


UNDERGRADUATES  SESSION    1872-73 — SENIOR  CLASS. 


OLIVE  BRANCH, 
JENNIE  COLEMAN, 
ELLA  CRUTCHER, 
JENNIE  CURREY, 
MARY  E.  DEMOVILLE, 
Mi^DORA  DORTCH, 
SALLIE   W.  HILL, 
MINNIE  HOLMES, 
PHILENA  JOHNSON, 
HANNAH  MARKS, 
CALLIE   MOFFAT, 
SARAH  SOBEL, 
INDIA  STURPIVANT, 


JENNIE  WRENNE, 
HARDEE   ANDERSON, 
HORACE   ARGO, 
THOMAS   BRENNAN, 

WARD  BLAKE,  . 

J  NO.  DEMOVILLE,  ^ 
JAMES  HALLEY, 

THOMAS  HARD, 

PAUL  JONES, 
ISAAC  LOCKE, 
HENRY  MORGAN, 

JAMES  ROSS, 

JNO.  WHITWORTH. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


FLORA  BUTLER, 
MINNIE  CLARK, 
RUTH  DRIVER, 
JENNIE  GARRETT, 
ELLA  HANEY, 
ELLA  HERRIFORD, 
ALICE  KENLEY, 
IDA  LEAMAN, 
SALLIE  McCONNELL, 
KATIE  MIZELL, 
LIZZIE  MORRIS, 
MAGGIE  PENDERGAST, 
£MMA  PERRY, 
JULLA  SMITH, 


CLARA  SHIVERS, 
MAITIE  SHAFFER, 
REBECCA  SOBEL, 
LULA  STANLEY, 
ANNA  THOMAS, 
FANNY  YARBROUGH, 
WILLIAM  BASKEIT, 
JAMES  FOSTER. 
JOHN  FOSTER, 
ALBERT'  GLEAVES, 
CHAS.  HODGES, 
WM.  JONES, 
FRANK^  McKEE, 
NATH.  NEEDLES, 


HENRY  POWERS. 
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JUNIOR   CLASS 


LIZZIE  ANTIIOXY, 
MAMIE  ARMSTRONG 
IDA  BURGESS, 
ADA  BUTLER, 
NELLIE  CRAMER, 
HATTIE  COTTON, 
SABRINA'  CREIGIITON, 
SARAH   CUNNINGHAM, 
MARY  DAVIS, 
LAURA   DODD, 
NANNIE   DORTCH, 
LIZZIE   DUNLAP,  (ji,  . 
BETTIE  EVES,    -  , 

CARRIE  EHRHARDT, — 
ANNA  FAULKNER, 
EVIE  FOSTER, 
ODA  FREEMAN. 
MARY  FRICK, 
MAGGIE  FRIEL, 
ADDIE  GAINES, 
RACHEL  GREEN,- 
IDA  GRIFFITH,- 
EMMA  HALEY,    • 
JENNIE  HICKS, 
J^^ANNIE  LATIMER, 
FANNIE  LATIMER, 
ALICE  LUMSDEN, 
ANNA  LYONS, 


Z' 


WILLIE  MALLORY, 
EMMA   MINCHIN, 
MILLIE  NORVELL,- 
EMMA  PHILLIPS. 
MARY  ROBERTSON, 
ANNA  ROBERTSON, 
JENNIE  SMITH,- 
SUSIE  TILLMAN,- 
SARAH   VESTAL, 
CLAIBORNE  BASKETTE,, 
CHAS.  BRYAN, 
PERC^Y  DAKE, 

FRANK  EASTMAN, . 

CHAS.  EVERET 
WM.  ERWIN, 
HENRY  EWING, 
PATRICK  FLANNIG.4 
HENRY  FRENCH, 
OSCAR  HAMILTON, 
CHAS.  H.\JLJ^EY»-— 

(SEO.  KARSCH, y 

EDWARD  MORGAN, 
JOSEPH  MORGAN,  ^ 
THOMAS  MILLSOM, 
ALEX.  PYLB, — ' 
CARLETON  SMFTH,- 
ALPHONSO  SELTZ, 
FRANK  TALLMAN, 


ALBERT  TURPINE.  — - 
SUMMARY  FOR  NEXT  SESSION. 


Senior  Class. 
Middle     " 
Junior     ** 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GEN.  JAS.  T.  DUNLAP,  President. 

MR.  JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,  Treamrer, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL,  See'y  and  Superintendent. 
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CAPT.  GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 

MB.  Li.  G.  TARBOX,  Y  Term  expires  December  Ist,  1873. 

PROF.  A.  D.  WHARTON. 


^  DR.  A.  J.  BAIRD,    ) 

r.  J.  T.  DUNLAP,         J- 

CHAa  RICH.  ) 


REV. 

GEN.  J.  T.  DUNLAP,         J-  Term  expiree  December  Ist,  1874. 

MR. 


MORTON  B.  HOWELL, 

MR.  JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,  Y  Term  expires  December  Ist,  1875. 

BEV.  DR.  R.  A.  YOUNG. 


STANDING  COJIMITTEES-1872-'73. 


A 
.« 


EXAMINATIONS. 

A.  D.  WHARTON, 
A.  J.  BAIRD, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
J.  L.  WEAKLEY. 


BEGULATIONS. 

J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
A.  J.  BAIRD, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
A.  D.  WHARTON. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

M.  B.  HOWELL, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
R.  A.  YOUNG. 


FINANCE. 

G.  S.  KINNEY, 
M.  B.  HOWELL, 
CHA8.  RICH, 
A.  D.  WHARTON. 


SALABIES. 

R,  A.  YOUNG) 
G.  S.  KINNEY, 
CHA8.  RICH, 
L.  G.  TARBOX. 


BEPAIBS. 

CHAS.  RICH, 
A.  J.  BAIRD, 
M.  B.  HOWELL, 
GEO.  S.  KINNEY. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


•♦•♦- 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  1st,  1873. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education — 

The  following  financial  statement  for  the  scholastic  year  begin- 
ning July  1st,  1872,  and  closing  June  30th,  1873,  is  respectfully 
submitted : 

RECEIPTS.      , 

• 

Balance  on  hand $  1,486  92 

From  County  School-Tax 29,905  87 

From  City  School-Tax 26,366  08 

Borrowed  of  Third  National  Bank 3,350  00 

Advanced  by  myself 611  28 

$61,560  10 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Session  1871-72. 

Salariefl  for  June,  1872 $4,605  00 

Rents 450  00    • 

Stationery  and  Books 101  08 

Pay  of  Treasurer 280  00 

Sundries 46  60 

$  6,481  68 

For  Session  1872-73. 

Salaries  of  Teachers $44,477  20 

Salary  of  Superintendent 2,400  00 

Pay  of  Janitors 2,610  00 

Pay  of  Treasurer  to  December  Ist 200  00 

Coal 731  60 

Repairs 2,173  92 

Books  and  Stationery 786  43 

Printing 820  00 

Rent  of  Office  to  January  Ist 160  00 

Furniture 62  00 

Taking  School  Census 167  40 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 890  71 

incidental  Expenses 1,120  81 

$66,078  47 

$61,660  10 
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The  folIowiDg  amounts  remain  overdue  and  unpaid : 

Rent  of  Ninth  Ward  School-Lot I  800  00 

Rent  of  Office  to  June  80th 160  00 

Care  of  Town-Clock 80  00 

Coal  Bill,  last  winter 710  00 

Furnace 60  00 

Books  and  Stationery 110  00 

Printing 76  00 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 70  00 

$1,606  00 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  our  indebtedness^  at  this  date, 
i.s  as  follows : 

To  Bills  Payable,  as  above $1,606  00 

To  amount  due  Third  National  Bank 8,860  00 

To  amount  advanced  by  me 611  28 

•  ^  "^^"^  ""^^-^ 

$6,866  23 

This  amount  is  really  the  deficit  of  receipts  upon  our  estimate 
for  funds  for  the  year  just  closed.  To  comply  strictly  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  this  should  be  made  good  to  the  schools  by  an 
actual  appropriation  from  the  City  Treasury.  A  year  ago  a  similar 
deHciency  was  advanced  to  the  School  Fund,  by  order  of  the  City 
Council,  and  subsequently  deducted  from  the  amount  collected  for 
the  next  year.  This  course  has  not,  as  yet,  seriously  inconvenienced 
us,  but  it  has  necessarily  increased  the  deficit  this  year,  and  must, 
at  .some  time,  be  met — if  not  otherwise,  by  increasing  the  assess- 
ment sufficiently  to  cover  it. 

Respectfully, 

J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 

Treasurer. 


L 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
City  Schools  for  the  past  session,  with  comparative  statistics^  show- 
ing their  progress  for  different  years,  and  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
system,  its  working,  and  the  constituent  elements  which  vitalize 
and  give  homogeiieouf'  force  to  the  whole.  The  appreciation  of  the 
Board  for  his  services,  for  his  energy  and  success  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  the  schools  and  the  mandates  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  his  administrative  capacity  in  governing  and  harmon- 
izing so  large  a  corps  of  teachers,  and  so  numerous  a  constituency 
of  little  folks,  is  indicated  by  his  unanimous  re-election  for  several 
terms  to  the  position  he  holds. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show  the  Corporate  authorities 
and  the  tax  payers  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  for  the  year.  This  is  an  exhibit  the  Board  owes 
to  those  who  elect  them,  and  to  those  who  support  the  schools  with 
their  money,  and  we  trust  it  may  l>e  satisfactory  to  both.  The 
economy  of  educating  our  children  at  the  Public  Schools  is  evident, 
when  compared  with  the  expense  of  private  schools,  the  cost  being 
only  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  month  for  each  pupil.  The 
Board  also  claim  that  there  is  more  system,  more  unity  in  design,  in 
teaching,  in  scholarship,  in  government,  and  more  accountability 
from  teachers  to  children  and  parents,  and  to  the  public,  than  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  Board  is  always  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  would  feel  dishonored  to  seek  their  positions,  but  who  cheer- 
fully accept  them,  none  having  ever  been  known  to  decline  the  com- 
pliment and  the  responsibility.  Getting  no  pay,  and  expecting  no 
jobs,  they  work  for  the  public  good  alone ;  and  the  city  authorities 
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have  responded  to  their  calls  for  means  with  a  liberality  and 
promptness  due  to  men  who  could  not  possibly  have  a  personal 
interest  in  making  them,  and  whose  judgment  alone  might  be  ques- 
tioned. The  financial  duty  of  the  Board  seems  to  be  reduced  to 
the  philosophy  of  spending  money  to  the  greatest  advantage.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  in  rs^ising  it,  except  to  furnish  an  estimate, 
and  only  order  its  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  yet  there  is 
a  check  upon  their  want«,  as  they  have. but  a  common  interest  in 
its  benefits,  and  a  common  burthen  in  the  payment  of  taxes  to  sus- 
tain the  schools. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  has  be^n  to  select  the  best  material  for 
teachers  within  their  reach.  If  the  rule  has  not  been  inflexible  in 
its  application,  it  has  been  when  their  sympathies  have  been 
aroused ;  and  the  judgment  may  well  be  pardoned  for  yielding  its 
prerogative  when  the  heart  governs.  But  they  have  endeavored 
always  to  select  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  teachers,  who  would  give 
tone  to  the  schools,  and  elevate  the  humblest  up  to  their  standard. 

In  the  government  of  the  schools,  moral  suasion  and  kindness 
have  virtually  superseded  the  rod,  and,  although  coporal  punish- 
ment stands  as  a  menace  to  the  offending,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  re- 
sorted to  against  the  wish  of  the  parent.  The  fear  of  the 
loss  of  scholastic  privileges,  loss  ot  caste  with  their  comrades, 
appeals  to  the  good  sense,  the  pride,  or  the  ambition  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  thousand  other  influences,  check  any  turbulence  or  wayward- 
ness, and  work  a  wonderful  change  in  the  young  who  are  not  hard- 
ened by  the  degradation  of  the  lash  inflicted  for  every  trivial  of- 
fence. Teaching  children  to  be  afraid  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools,  although  not  so  designed,  of  course,  is  but  a  general  and  or- 
gauized  system  to  train  up  cowards  for  the  whole  country ;  for  when 
they  learn  to  fear  teachers  they  soon  learn  to  fear  others,  and  rarely 
out- grow  it.  This  timid  submission  to  authority  grows  into  a  habit, 
and  is  instilled  as  a  doctrine  of  right,  destroying  free  thought  and 
free  action,  and  impresses  itself  as  ineffaceably  upon  the  young 
mind  as  the  witch  and  ghost  stories  of  the  nursery.  It  i>:  to  be 
hoped  this  relic  of  a  ruder  age  will  disappear,  and  a  higher  disci- 
pline, of  a  more  parental  character,  take  its  place. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools   is  intended  to   prepare  the  pupil 
for  practical  every-day  life,  should  his  course  end  there,  as  well  as 
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to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  finished  education  elsewhere  if  he 
choose  to  advance  farther.  The  forte  of  the  schools  is  in  teaching 
the  exact  sciences,  which  discipline  the  mind  and  fit  it  for  the  vari- 
ous vocations  of  life ;  but  the  branches  of  Music  and  Drawing  are  to 
be  cultivated  also,  thus  uniting  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  It 
is  also  at  the  option  of  the  pupils  to  study  some  of  the  living  lan- 
guages beside  our  own — the  French  and  the  German — thus  enabling 
them  to  transact  business  and  mingle  pleasantly  with  the  foreign 
immigrants  settled  in  our  midst,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vanced and  elegant  literature  of  those  two  polished  countries.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  city,  beyond  doubt,  to  raise  the  standard  of  its 
Schools,  to  make  thf'm  the  nurseries  and  preparatory  schools 
for  the  three  splendid  Universities'  already  located  here.  In 
a  few  years  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  furnish  from  the  City 
Schools  a  thousand  University  students ;  and  the  other  thousands 
drawn  hither  by  the  high  character  of  the  Universities,  and  the  de- 
nominational and  race  infiuences  brought  to  bear  in  their  favor,  will 
make  Nashville  an  educational  centre  unsurpassed  for  its  advan- 
tages and  prospects. 

The  city  needs  another  building  for  the  High  School  proper.  It 
could  be  located  upon  the  Hume  lot,  or  still  better,  upon  another 
more  eligible  which  might  be  given  by  some  opulent  gentleman, 
who  wishes  to  build  for  himself  a  monument  and  a  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools.  If  the  building  were  up,  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  it  might  be  made  in  addition  to  a  High 
School,  a  Normal  School,  for  the  education  of  teachers.  This  would 
be  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  in  the  South,  though  an  old 
one  in  the  North,  and  in  Prussia  and  other  countries  where  the  great 
masses  are  educated  at  public  schools,  or  where  the  Governments 
have  a  compulsory  system  of  education.  It  is  important,  in  many 
points  of  view,  to  Nashville,  claiming,  as  she  does,  an  educational 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  cities  in  the  late  slave  States.  It  would  be 
tributary  to  the  Universities,  furnish  teachers  to  the  counties  under 
the  State  system,  and,  if  it  were  open  to  all,  as  it  should  be,  would  con- 
gregate many  from  abroad  to  learn  the  specialty  of  teaching,  and  make 
It  uniform  throughout  the  State.  If  a  house  were  built,  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  would  pay  half  the  expense  of  running  the  Normal 
School,  and  the  State,  no  doubt,  at  the  next  session  of  its  Legisla-     1 
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tare,  would  pay  the  other  half;  but,  if  it  did  not,  or  the  city  pre- 
ferred it  kept  under  its  own  management,  it  could  be  made  self-sus- 
taining by  charging  all  who  lived  beyond  the  corporation  limits 
nominal  or  light  tuition  fees.  The  cost  for  additional  teachers  for 
the  Normal  School  would  not  exceed,  perhaps,  six  thousand  dollars 
per  annum ;  the  half  of  this  would  be  paid  by  the  Peabody  Fund, 
and  the  balance,  if  it  were  not  met  from  tuition  fees  collected, 
would  be  more  than  returned  to  the  city,  from  the  expenditure  of 
money  among  all  classes  of  its  population,  by  those  from  a  distance 
seeking  the  special  privileges  of  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

J.  T.  DUNLAP, 

President^  Board  of  Education. 
Nashville,  July  1,  1873. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — Herewith  1  have  the  honor  to  eabrait  my  third 
report,  it  being  for  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
schools  under  your  charge. 

Of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  the  custom  of  annually 
thus  rendering  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least,  that  an  occasion  is  thereby  presented  for  school-managers  to 
renew  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  to  gain 
new  zeal  for  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Daily  the  conviction  is  growing  that  ignorance  is  the  most  pro- 
lific mother  of  vice,  and  that  the  destinies  of  the  future  lie  in  judi- 
cious education,  which,  to  be  truly  beneficial,  must  be  universal.  This 
only  can  avert  the  evils  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  mo- 
dern civilization.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  world,  mighty 
changes  are  being  wrought  in  solving  the  problem  of  human  rights ; 
but  in  order  that  liberty  may  not  degenerate  into  license  there  must 
be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  revolution.  This  can  only  be  when 
intelligence,  the  light  of  the  moral  world,  shall,  like  the  sunshine 
of  the  physical  sphere,  kindle  for  all.  We  cannot  reform  for  any 
favored  class.  There  can  be,  neither  politically  nor  socially,  a  good 
which  is  not  universal;  and  our  very  interests,  much  less  the 
promptings  of  philanthropy,  draw  us  together  in  one  common  bond 
of  sympathy.  Does  the  wealthy  aristocrat,  in  exclusive  selfishness, 
coQten^n  the  squalor  and  distress  of  the  poor  ?  Let  him  reflect  that 
their  condition  is  but  the  natural  product  of  improvidence,  which 
results  from  their  being  left  in  that  state  of  ignorance  that  neither  i 
looks  forward  nor  back,  and  to  which  the  present  moment  is  every-         i 
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thing.  Give  to  the  children  of  poverty  that  portion  of  education 
which  teaches  them  their  own  powers  and  resources,  and  leads  them 
to  look  onward  with  hope,  and  they  will  be  no  longer  the  ready 
victims  of  the  destroying  pestilence,  nor  the  tools  of  designing 
demagogues,  but  the  conservators  of  the  social,  political,  and  moral 
health  of  the  State. 

Some  regard  these  views  Utopian,  but  there  is  either  no  progress 
possible  for  the  race,  or,  in  the  use  of  such  means  such  an  end  is  to 
be  attained.  The  path  is  yet  a  long  one,  but  .it  surely  conducts  to 
this  as  its  ultimate  goal,  and  among  the  most  efficient  instrumen- 
talities for  its  accomplishment  are  Public  Schools.  They  constitute 
the  lever  by  which  humanity  is  being  elevated  to  this  higher  level ; 
and  properly  digested  facts  and  statistics  from  their  daily  records, 
enable  us  to  adjust  the  fulcrum  and  rightly  direct  their  future 
action. 

m 

Hence  we  have  labored  to  make  this,  as  far  as  possible,  a  full  and 
accurate  history  of  your  schools  for  the  past  year. 


GENERAL    STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City  (census  1870) 25,865 

Population  of  the  City,  1878  (estimated) 27,000 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18  years ' 8,870 

Diiferent  Pupils  enrolled 8,723 

Average  number  belonging 2,630 

Average  number  attending 2,614 

Whole  number  tardy 2,451 

Approximate  number  in  Private  Schools 600 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance. 49 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 96. 60 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  enrollment 67. 54 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration '. .  44.46 

Per  cent,  of  enumeration  on  population 32. 36 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  population 14. 89 

Average  age 11.7. 

Whole  number  of  school  days 1 .  205 

Number  of  days  taught 195 

Number  of  Teachers ...  65 

Number  of  Pupils  to  Teacher 45 
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Total  outlay  for  schools $57,688  4T 

Total  outlay  for  tuition 44^477  20 

Total  coBt  per  pupil  attending 22  90 

Total  cost  per  pupil  belonging 21  89 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging 16  91 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending 17  67 

Avenige  salary  paid  teachers 684  00 

Nomber  of  school  houses 6 

Nomber  of  school  rooms 88 

Number  of  recitation  rooms 82 

Nmnber  of  sittings 8167 

Value  of  school  buildings $  82,000  00 

Value  of  school  lots 46,000  00 

Vahie  of  schcKii  furniture 6,000  00 

Total $182,000  00 


COHPABATIYE  TABLE,  SHOWING  ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  AND 
COST  OP  TUITION,  FOE  LAST  THBEE  YEARS. 


1870-71 . 
1871-73. 
1872-73. 


TOTA.L 
BMROLLMBNT. 


i. 


1763 
11760 
1879 


o 


1798 
1608 
1848 


t 


3661 
3668 
8722 


I* 


2387 
2478 
2680 


98 

96  1-8 
96  8-6 


o 


« 


62 

66i 

67i 


6129 
8287 
2461 


Pk 


L88 
0.70 
0.49 


42 
42 
46 


$14  12 
16  81 
16  91 


% 


8d 


$20  68 
21  18 
21  89 


I. 


g5 


$664 
688 
684 


While  the  foregoing  statistics  show  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  they  also  contain  gratifying  evidences  that  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  progressing.  The  ratio  of  enrollments  upon  the 
scholastic  enumeration  has  increased  nearly  two  per  cent.,  although 
the  latter  is  greater  by  1,688  than  it  was  last  year.  There  has  also 
been  an  increase  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  en- 
rollment. It  is  therefore  manifest  that  a  larger  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  have  entered  the  schools,  and  that  a  greater  number 
have  remained  during  the  session.  The  per  cent,  of  absence  is  3.40 
againivt  4.66  last  year,  and  that  of  tadiness  0.49  against  0.70. 

These  results  of  themselves  sufficifintlv  attest  the  suooessfiil  work- 
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ing  of  the  system,  and  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  corps  of  teachers,  but  simple  justice  to  you  and  them  re- 
quires that  wu  recall  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have 
been  attained. 

•  Contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  peculiarly  inimical  to  the 
younger  portion  of  the  population,  have  prevailed  in  the  city  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  more  frequently,  than  during  any  previous  year. 
First  whooping  cough  visited  us,  and  immediately  afterwards 
measles,  both  of  them  invading  almost  every  family.  These  were 
followed  by  an  alarm  of  small-pox,  causing  almost  a  panic,  espe- 
cially among  school  children,  so  much  so  that  you  should  in  future 
require  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  rule  that  pupils  shall  be  vacci- 
nated before  entering.  Scarcely  had  this  sensation  subsided,  when 
that  hitherto  undefined  plague,  the  more  dreaded  because  unknown, 
meningitis,  commenced  its  ravages.  Finally,  and  as  if  to  cap  the 
climax  of  our  affiictions,  cholera  came,  decimating  our  popula- 
tion and  causing  such  an  exodus  of  citizens  as  to  break  up  the  schools 
eight  days  before  the  regular  time  for  closing.  In  addition  to  these 
adverse  circumstances,  wholly  beyond  human  control,  there  were 
others,  which  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  may  prevent  in 
future. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  more  frequent  changes  in  teachers 
than  have  ever  occurred  in  any  preceding  session.  For  obvious 
reasons,  teachers  should,  if  possible,  be  retained  from  year  to  year, 
and  no  more  hacardous  experiment  in  school  management  can  be 
made  than  is  involved  in  exchanging  them  in  the  midst  of  a  term. 
If  not  fatal  to  the  wel&re  of  the  clans,  more  or  less  of  demoraliza- 
tion unavoidably  results,  and  there  is  always  a  corresponding  retro- 
gression in  both  deportment  and  scholarship.  Tou  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
discrimination  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers.  There 
have  been  this  year  fifteen  permanent  transfers  and  thirty-five  tem- 
porary substitutions.  Most  of  the  latter  were  caused  by  sickness, 
which  may  of  itself  rightfully  disqualify  a  teacher ;  of  the 
former,  eight  occurred  from  the  unfitness  of  incumbents,  three  from 
the  marriage  of  ladies,  three  for  the  sake  of  more  efficient  organi- 
zation, and  one  to  supply  a  vacancy,  caused  by  protracted  sickness. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  obstacle  with  which  the 
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schools  have  had  to  contend,  that  we  will  here  mention,  was  th« 
nnfortunate  discussion  as  to  their  management,  which,  originating 
in  the  City  Council,  found  its  way  into  the  daily  pape<'4s,  into  the 
mouths  of  parents  and  children,  and  even  into  the  pulpits  of  Rome 
of  our  churches,  causing  a  neecUess  clash  of  opinion  upon  subjects 
which  the  disputants  had  not  fully  investigated,  and  of  the  de- 
tails of  which  they  were  mostly  ignorant.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a 
firaitful  source  of  disobedience  to  school  rules,  and  dissipation  of 
energies  on  the  part  of  pupils,  of  endless  troubles  and  vexations  to 
teachers,  and  of  churlish,  and  often  vicious  discontent  in  parents. 
Passing  by  these  unfortunate  results,  inseparable  from  such  a  con- 
troversy^ the  worst  aspect  of  it  is,  that,  whether  intended  so  or  not, 
if  persisted  in,  it  will  prove  subversive  of  our  school  system.  An- 
ticipating thiB  very  contingency  we  used  the  following  language  in 
our  report  of  a  year  ago : 

''  The  plan  upon  which  our  schools  are  organized  is  an  ^excellent 
one.    Their  legal  existence  rests  in  the  Board  of  Education  created 
under  the  legislative  and  municipal  acts  authorizing  them.      It  is 
wisely  provided  that  three  of  the  nine  members  of  the   Board  shall 
be  elected  by  the  City  Council  every  year  ^  thus  a  oonaervative  mct^ 
joriiy  is  retained  to  prevent  its  being  corrupted  by  transient,  per^ 
sonal,  or  partisan  prejudices.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  same  set 
of  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  for  two  years  consecutively  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  members  who  will  constitute  a  majority  for 
the  advancement  of  sdJUh  ends;  but  this  should  be  carefully  guard- 
ed against,  for  it  is  the  only  weak  point  in  our  system  at  which  a 
wedge  may  be  entered  which  shall  finally  overturn  it.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none  but  disinterested,  intelligent,  honorable  gentlemen, 
eminently  qualified  to  promote  the  good  of  the  school,  and  willing 
to  labor  to  that  end  for  its  own  sake,  shall  ever  be  chosen.      *      ^ 
*      ^      It  is  important  that  this  function  of  the  city  government 
shoold  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  care,  and  under  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  pertaining  thereto,  for  it  is  not  only  the  strong 
est^  bat  the  sole  link  reserved  to  it  by  which  the  character  and  des« 
tiny  of  the  school  system  is  controlled.      The  regulation  of  the 
ooorse  of  study,  the  choice  of  text  books,  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, the  disbursement  of  funds,  in  fiict  the  entire  administration  of 
affidrs^  rests  with  the  Board  of  Education.^' 
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This  18  incontestably  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  organic  school 
law,  and  any  legislation  for  the  schools  by  the  City  Council,  other 
than  providing  funds  and  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  destructive  of  it  and  of  all  that  has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  years  of  patient  eflFort. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  body  of  men,  annually 
elected,  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  system  of  schools  to 
efficiently  direct  their  management  from  year  to  year  continuously. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  delegating  that  duty  to  a  Board,  in  which 
shall  be  retained  a  conservative  element  of  experienced  members, 
who  have,  for  two  years  at  least,  made  the  system  their  special  study, 
and  who,  by  their  own  observation,  and  from  the  representations  of 
the  supervisors  and  teachers,  know  its  peculiar  defects  and  excellen- 
cies, and  can  foresee  its  difficulties  and  plan  its  successes.  Our 
progress  hitherto  vindicates  this  as  the  best  plan  of  organization. 
In  fact,  were  the  schools  controlled  by  the  Council  itself,  or  by  a 
Board,  annually  created  by  it,  or  elected  by  the  people,  they  would 
be  consigned  to  that  vascillatiug,  objectless,  and  unfruitful  cai*eer 
which  always  characterizes  large  bodies  having  uo  consistent  scheme 
and  animated  by  no  definite  purpose. 


FINANCIAL. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  you  will  see  that  our 
finances  are  in  a  somewhat  less  healthy  condition  than  heretofore. 
The  annual  deficit  of  receipts  is  $5,371.28,  which,  added  to  those 
for  the  two  years  preceding,  makes  a  balance  due  yon,  on  your  e^- 
timates,  of  $16,231.64. 

However,  current  expenses  have  been  met  as  they  have  accrued, 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  except  a  balance  of  $1,610.00 
for  supplies,  and  $3,168.28  on  salaries  for  June.  The  latter  were 
paid  by  effeot&ng,  though  the  City  Treasurer,  a  loan  in  bank,  and 
the  former  will  not  remain  overdue  more  than  one  month  longer. 

The  annuid  e^penditai^  is  greater,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  expense  incurred  in  extending  the  course  in  German.  It 
will  be  seen,  however',  that  the  rate  per  pupil  has  been  but  slightly 
increased.    This  has  been  accomplished  by  gttuling  mOre  closely^ 
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and  forming  larger  olasses.  With  pnpils  thoroughly  well  prepared 
for  promotion,  this  may  be  safely  done  within  proper  limits.  The 
average  being  now  forty-five  to  the  teacher,  we  cannot  expect  to 
economize  further  in  this  direction. 

Unless  the  suggestion  of  our  Treasurer  should  be  adopted,  and 
the  annual  assessment  be  increased  so  as  to  bridge  over  this  chasm 
in  our  financial  accounts,  I  would  advise  that  in  future  we  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  recently  enacted  State  school-law  in  mak- 
ing reports.  It  requires  that  they  be  brought  up  to  Aug.  31st  as  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year.  This  will  necessarily  delay  the  prepa-i 
ration  of  ours  two  months,  but  it  will  notafiect  our  present  financial 
arrangements,  and  the  receipts  for  July  and  August  will  meet 
amounts  not  paid  at  the  close  of  our  session  in  June,  in  addition  to 
the  ufiual  cost  of  repairs. 

It  would  be  well  if  funds  were  realized  so  as  to  enable  the  Treas- 
urer to  pay  promptly  the  June  salaries,  but  with  the  present  levy  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  revenue  officers  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
amount  collected  during  the  dosing  months  of  the  financial  year; 
and  hence,  unless  a  loan  can  be  effected,  teachers  must  wait  for  the 
last  month's  pay.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  hereafter  to  antici- 
pate this  probability,  in  order  that  they  may*  not  be  thereby  incon- 
venienced. 

The  city  officers,  especially  the  accommodating  and  efficient  Treas- 
urer, have  ever  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  supplying  die 
wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  Honorable  Boards  of  Counoilmen  and 
Aldermen  are  entitled  to  a  just  meed  of  praise  for  their  liberal  ap- 
propriation of  f  10,0Q0  for  building  a  new  school  house  in  the  ninth 
ward. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  number  of  sittings  being  3,167,  and  the  averi^  number  of 
^pik  belonging  2,630,  the  total  attendance  at  no  time  exceeding 
2,800,  it  will  appear  that  the  aooommodations  are  ample  for  the 
present  seholastic  population.  This  is  true  as  long  as  the  wooden 
baildtiig  on  Hume  lot  can  be  used.  This  will  not  be  possible  longer 
than  six  months,  and  as  it  contains  400  seats,  you  must  anticipate 
the  neeessity  for  dispensing  with  them  at  that  time.     If  it  were  at 
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all  probable  that  the  city  ajuthorities  oould  be  induoed  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  made  two  years  since,  and  renewed  in  my  last  re- 
port, that  a  High  School  building,  centrally  located,  be  provided,  I 
would  embrace  this  opportmuty  to  insist  upon  it  again.  As  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  this,  I  would  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions :  The  building  now  in  process  of  erection  in  the  ninth  ward 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  first  of  next  January.  Let  all 
pupils  from  that  district,  then  in  oth^r  schools,  be  transferred  to  it ; 
change  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  middle  district  so  as  to  fill  up 
Hynes'  school  to  its  utmost  capacity^  Transfer  the  pupils  from  ''Mess 
Hall ''  into  the  Hume  building,  and  dispense  with  the  former.  By 
this  arrangement  you  will  be  enabled  to  seat  comfortably  all  chil- 
dren who  will  apply  for  perhaps  two  years  longer,  without  additional 
buildings.  By  that  time  we  hope  that  the  city  can  afibrd  to  do 
justioe  by  her  High  School,  and  provide  a  suitable  house  for  it  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  othisr  grades.  With  proper  appointments, 
and  a  well  qualified  and  efficient  Faculty,  it  will  be  not  only,  as  it 
now  is,  one  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  the  schools,  but  the 
pride  of  our  citizens. 


MORAL    ASPECTS. 

As  man  is  perfect  only  ip  proportion  to  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  his  whole  being,  educational  influences  should  be  devised 
for  promoting  moral  growth  as  well  as  physical  health  and  mental 
training.  Convenient  houses, with  comfortable  furniture  and  accom- 
plished teachers,  are  indispensable  accessories ;  but  there  are  other 
elements  necessary  to  secure  for  a  system  its  full  measure  of  success. 
Those  potent,  yet  silent  and  inscrutable  influences  which  inspire  a 
love  of  knowledge,  cheerful  obedience  to  rules  of  order,  and  rever- 
ence for  law,  must  be  secured,  or  it  is  a  fiiilure. 

It  is  easier  to  determine  what  these  factors  in  the  educational 
problem  are  not,  than  what  they  are.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  profound  thinkers,  we  do  not  regard  a  compulsory  law  as  one 
of  them ;  neither  is  the  *^  truant  officer,^'  nor  corporal  punishment. 
The  necessity  in  any  community  for  appealing  to  the  first  two  expe- 
dients is  to  us  evidence  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  its  sohool 
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management,  and  the  too  freqaent  infliction  of  the  last  mentioned, 
proves  that  the  teacher  is  wanting  in  every  essential  element  of 
success. 

Moral  forces  necessarily  act  slowly ,  especially  with  large  num- 
bers. Hence  their  effects  can  only  be  perceived  at  long  intervals. 
Often  the  rich  fruits  of  seed  sown  by  forgotten  reformers  in  past 
ages  are  enjof  ed,  as  we  inspire  the  life-giving  air,  or  bask  in  the 
glorious  sunlight,  in  unconscious  thanklessness. 

Whatever  of  promise  for  the  future  our  system  of  schools  may 
offer,  it  can  therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that  its  first  buddings 
will  begin  to  appear  after  so  brief  a  growth.  Yet  there  are  unmis- 
takable evidences  that  they  are  fulfilling  their  mission.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  their  history,  during  the  first  years  after  their  organiza- 
tion, will  easily  recall  the  many  incongruous  features  which  have 
disappeared.  Then  it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  to  repress  pro- 
&nity  and  vulgarity  in  the  recess-yards,  and  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  disfiguring  of  buildings  and  fences  with  ob- 
scene words  or  figures.  Now  such  offences  are  rare  indeed,  and 
their  perpetrator,  if  known,  is  consigned  to  contempt  among  the 
pupils  themselves.  Fighting  was  then  of  daily  occurrence,  often  in 
the  school^room,  more  frequently  in  the  yards,  or  en  route  home, 
and  when,  by  disciplining  and  policing  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
it  was  prevented  on  the  streets,  the  boys  would  assemble  in  alleys 
and  engage  in  regular  pitehed  battles.  Now,  quarreling  is  the  ex- 
ception, and  children  vie  with  each  other  in  attaining  high  per  cents 
in  scholarship  and  deportment,  instead  of  testing  their  physical 
powers  in  brutal  combat.  As  is  the  case  in  many  places  elsewhere 
now,  in  those  days  with  us  truancy  was  well  nigh  beyond  control,  by 
either  school  or  parental  authority ;  but  we  do  not  now  average  one 
case  to  the  thousand  in  attendance,  and  such  delinquents  are  at  once 
detected,  and  almost  as  certainly  reformed.  From  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Pearl's  third  re[M>rt,  published  in  1867,  we  find  that  the  per 
cent,  of  attendance  varied  between  eighty-three  and  eighty-nine, 
with  an  average  of  eighty-five,  and  that  of  tardiness  was  3.52.  For 
last  session  the  former  was  from  ninety-two  to  ninety-seven,  the 
average  being  ninety-five  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  was  only  0.49. 
These  fiicts  prove  that  our  influence  for  good  is  not  confined  to  the 
school-room,  but  is  extending  into  the  homes,  and  affecting  the  daily 
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life  of  children,  fixing  upon  them  those  habits  of  punctuality;  reg- 
ularity,  and  self-control,  which  are  the  only  sure  basis  of  true  cul- 
ture and  of  future  usefulness.  It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that 
these  desirable  ends  have  been  attained  without  the  adoption  either 
of  excessively  stringent  measures^  or  of  any  system  of  prizes  for 
stimulating  pupils. 

The  above  statistics  are  cited,  not  to  institute  an  invidious  com- 
parison with  the  management  of  the  past,  for  we  bore  an  humble 
part  in  it  too,  but  to  show  that  the  system  is  producing  good  results, 
and  that  it  gives  earnest  of  higher  and  better  things  in  the  future. 
Kot  that  we  expect  the  attendance  and  punctuality  to  reach  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  The  latter  admits,  of  some  improve- 
ment, especially  in  the  central  school  districts,  but  the  present  stand- 
ard is  about  as  high  as  ordinary  contingencies  justify. 

There  is,  however,  an  inviting  field  for  future  effort  in  making 
our  schools  so  attractive  as  to  increase  the  per  ceutage  of  ciiildren  in 
the  city  who  enter  them.  While  in  this  respect  we  are  in  advance 
of  some  cities,  and  equal  to  maiiy  of  good  standing,  the  rank  attain- 
ed in  a  few  proves  that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
usefulness.  As  has  been  alieady  shown  in  this  report,  there  has 
been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  this  regard  during  the  past  ses- 
sion, and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  ere  long  every  child  in  the 
city,  not  physically  or  otherwise  prevented,  will  be  enrolled. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  a  graded  system^  in  which  pupils  pursue  a  progressive  curricu- 
lum for  successive  years,  each  of  which  is  a  continuous  link  in  the 
chain  of  their  school  lives,  all  radical  changes  must  be  gradually 
and  judiciously  introduced,  and  as  seldom  as  consistent  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.  Abrupt  innovation  in  any  of  its  departments, 
especially  in  the  course  of  study,  can  but  produce  confusion  and 
needless  loss  of  time  and  money,  if  it  do  not  hopelessly  disorgan- 
ize the  schools.  Certainly  no  programme  could  be  arranged  that 
would  suit  for  all  coming  time,  but  ours  was  so  wisely  devised  in 
the  beginning  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  practical  use,  and  has 
been  found  in  its  main  features  to  meet  our  highest  educational 
wants. 

The  changes  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  by  which 
greater  attention  was  given  to  Physics  and  Composition  in  the  High 
School,  and  History  of  the  United  States  introduced  in  the  seventh 
grade,  have  been  found  judicious.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  dropping  geography  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and 
adopting  instead  some  elementary  ^ork  on  natural  history.  This 
would  leave  three  years,  which  is  ample  time,  for  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy, and  we  will  thus  take  at  least  a  safe  step  in  the  direction  of 
complying  with  the  frequent  demand  for  ^'  practical  studies." 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  popularize  our  upper  grades  as  far  as 
can  consistently  be  done,  with  a  view  to  inducing  a  greater  num- 
ber to  continue  their  connection  with  the  schools.  From  a  table  ap- 
pended, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber belonging  in  the  grades  after  the  fifth.  This  will,  in  part,  ac- 
count for  the  deficit  of  enrollments  alluded  to  above,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent modifies  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  low  per  cent,  of 
^he  scholastic  enumeration  found  to  enter' the  schools.  But  while  the 
probability  of  increasing  ignorance  in  the  community  is  thus  di- 
minished, it  proves  that  but  very  superficial  attainments  are  made 
by  the  great  majority.  We  should  leave  no  means  untried  to  check 
this  peealiarly  American  mania  for  assuming  prematurely  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  life.     Prosperity  in  material  interests,  and  the  whirl 
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and  rush  of  business  life,  so  much  engross  the  attention  of  our  utili- 
tarian people  that  they  have  no  time  for  their  children  to  gain  any 
higher  acquirements  than  will  fit  them  for  watching  the  main  chance 
in  the  general  scramble  for  pelf  or  position.  The  most  imperative 
educational  want  of  ti^e  times,  is  a  greater  desire  for  learning  per 
86— a  higher  standard  of  excellence  for  those  who  are  preparing  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  advise  the  introduction  of  these  studies 
specifically,  into  the  lower  grades,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other 
cities.  Already  such  pjeneral  phases  of  natural  science  are  collater- 
ally presented,  as  pupils  are  fully  prepared  to  comprehend,  and  we 
fear  that  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  this,  really  has  its  origin  in 
the  tendency,  alluded  to  above,  to  cram  the  immature  minds  of 
children  with  matter,  to  them  indigestible,  in  order  that  they  may 
the  sooner  leave  school.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  studies,  which  constitute  the  basis  for  all  future  usefulness 
or  progress,  certainly  furnishes  full  employment  for  the  first  five 
sessions,  and,  as  comparatively  so  few  of  the  children  remain  in 
school  longer  than  this,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  distract  their 
attention  from  that  important  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  statement  of  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  in  the  different  grades  for  the  year,  that  2207,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole,  were  in  th^  primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments, or  only  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  upper  grades. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING  IN  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 
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GERMAN. 

In  addition  to  the  three  years'  course  previously  provided  in  the 
High  School  for  German^  it  was^  a  year  ago,  in  accordance  ^ith  a 
resolution  of  tlieCity  Council,  made  an  elective  study,  also  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  Grammar  schools.  There  are  now  three 
hundred  pupils  pursuing  it,  and  making  very  satisfactory  progress. 
Although  it  is  optional  with  pupils  to  take  this  branch,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  drop  it  when  once  taken  up.  Many,  led  off  by  its  novel- 
ty, chose  to  study  it,  and  afterwards  wished  to  discontinue  it,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  two  grades  mentioned  will  appear  or  not  is  a 
question  of  time,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  extended 
further  in  the  course. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  introducing  Vocal  Music  next 
session  as  a  regular  bi'anch  of  study.  It  has  been  hitherto  taught 
irregularly  by  rote,  and  even  in  this  unsatisfactory  way,  was  a  great 
source  of  relief  and  enjoyment  in  the  school-room,  but  when  taught 
scientifically,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher,  it  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  educational  elements  in  our  system, 
cultivating  the  taste,  strengthening  the  vocal  and  vital  organs,  con- 
ducing to  good  order,  and  promoting  moral  culture.  An  accom- 
plished and  experienced  instructor  has  been  employed,  who  will 
give  musical  instruction  in  the  different  schools,  it  being  required 
of  those  regularly  in  charge  to  drill  their  classes  daily  upon  the  les- 
sons presented  by  him.  They  are  expected  by  the  Board  to  qualify 
themselves  for  performing  this  duty  properly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
will  eventually  become  as  capable  independent  teachers  in  this  as  in 
other  studies. 

Far  moie  important  in  many  respects  than  this,  and  one  which 
certainly  should  be  a  required  branch,  is  Drawing.  It  has  been 
hitherto  very  profitably  taught  in  our  primary  grades,  but  merely 
in  the  art  of  copying ;   it  should  be  regularly  introduced  upon  a 
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scientific,  systematic,  and  progressive  plan,  by  which  the  principle 
underlying  it  would  be  thoroughly  inculcated.  It  is  naturally  al- 
lied to  penmanship,  and  the  two  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  an  accomplished  ^instructor.  We  have  not,  as 
yet,  succeeded  in  finding  such  a  person,  but  are  corresponding  with 
parties  with  a  view  to  making  the  arrangement  early  in  next  ses- 
sion. If  not,  I  would  advise  that  you  at  any  rate  adopt  some  pop- 
ular system,  and  introduce  it  in  the  first  and  second  grades  for  the 
next  session,  the  teachers  using  the  book  of  instructions  as  a  guide. 


TEACHERS. 

During  the  year  the  corps  has  been  composed  of  sixty-two  regu- 
lar and  three  special  teachers;  Of  the  former  fifty -nine  taught  con- 
stantly ;  twenty-eight  of  them  also  controlling  schools,  and  thirty- 
one  having  charge  of  recitation-rooms.  Three  presided  in  study- 
halls,  but  did  no  teaching,  and  six  were  principals  of  buildings ; 
of  those  in  your  employ  at  the  close  of  the  session  fifty-five  had 
had  previousexperience  for  terms  of  service  ranging  from  two  to 
twenty  years.  The  seven  who  were  inexperienced  were  assigned 
to  duty  as  assistants.  Five  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  High 
School,  and  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any  of  their  associates  in 
places  of  like  responsibility. 

There  were  forty-nine  cases  of  tardiness  charged  against  teachers, 
or  two-fifths  per  cent,  on  their  attendance,  a  showing  but  little  bet- 
ter than  that  for  pupils.     As  but  few,  comparatively,  are  guilty  of 
this  delinquency,  you  will  see  that,  unless  they  correct  it,  it  will  re- 
quire some  attention. 

The  number  of  days  absence  against  teachers  was  210,  caused 
chiefly  by  sickness.  An  average  of  three  days  to  the  teacher  for 
the  year  is,  perhaps,  not  an  alarming  record,  if  it  indicated  truly 
the  usual  state  of  healthy  but  in  many  instances  teachers  go  to  their 
duties  in  no  proper  condition  for  performing  them  efficiently.  It 
is  due  themselves,  as  well  as  their  pupils,  that  they  exercise  the 
greatest  care  to  preserve  full  physical  vigor,  and  to  avoid  all  un* 
necessary  exposure  and  imprudent  dissipations  which  imperil  it. 

IX  13  our  painfnl  duty  to  reoord  the  death  of  one  of  our  oorps. 
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Early  in  the  spring)  what  was  thought  to  be  a  temporarj  indispo- 
sitiooy  prevented  Miss  Annie  J.  Currey  from  performing  her  duties 
as  one  of  the  teachers  in  Howard  building,  but  within  a  few  weeks 
it  was  apparent  that  consumption  had  marked  her  for  its  victim, 
and,  after  lingering  along,  patiently  sufferings  and  always  hoping 
soon  to  be  restored  to  her  plabe  in  the  class-room,  she  was,  just  as 
the  term  closed,  taken,  to  become  herself  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  th6 
Great  Master  above.  She  was  a  successful  teacher,  a  most  amiable 
and  lovely  lady,  and  an  earnest  Christian. 

This  is  the  fourth  death  in  the  corps  of  teachers  since  the  schools 
were  organized  in  1864.  Two  occurred  in  1858,  as  was  noticed  in 
the  report  for  that  year.  The  third  was  that  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Heriges,  a  most  gentle,  accomplished,  and  efficient  teacher,  who  died 
in  1859,  of  the  same  disease  as  Miss  Currey.  There  was  still 
another,  which  occurred,  during  last  December,  the  beloved  lost  one 
having  been  so  recently  connected  with  ns,  and,  in  her  school-life, 
her  brief  but  useful  career,  and  her  most  earnest  aspirations,  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  schools,  that  we  will  be  ever  proud 
to  claim  her  as  one  of  our  brightest  ornaments.  I  refer  to  the 
deeply  lamented  Miss  Gussie  Larcombe.  Having  graduated  with 
first  honors  in  the  High  School,  she  entered  with  so  much  enthnsi- 
asm  into  the  work  of  teaching,  that  within  two  years  she  was  justly 
ranked  with  those  who  stood  foremost  in  the  profession.  Intellect- 
Dally  rarely  gifted,  a  fine  musician,  with  a  strong  will,  firmly  con- 
trolling herself  as  well  as  others,  with  a  warm  sympathetic  soul 
that  won  to  her  even  the  rudest  natures,  she  was  the  idol  of.  all 
young  hearts  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  whether  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  Sunday-school  of  her  beloved 
church.  She  had  a  bright  career  before  her  in  the  near  future,  but 
alas !  the  health-glow  that  so  often  lit  up  her  cheeks  with  its  treach- 
erous tint,  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of  pulmonary  disease,  which 
took  her  from  the  school  duties  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  the 
snows  of  the  following  winter,  that  overspread  her  humble  grave, 
were  not  purer  or  more  spotless  than  the  memory  she  left  to  be 
cherished  by  her  bereaved  friends. 

This  is  a  very  brief  mortality  list  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  and 
ai^es  most  favorably  for  the  general  healthfuldess  of  the  city. 
May  not  the  &ct  that  they  all  ctied  of  long  disease  be  a  timely 
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warning  to  as  of  the  necessity  for  the  more  thorough  ventilation  of 
our  school-rooms  ? 

With  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  haye  shown  a  comnendable  de- 
sire to  improve  themselves  and  become  qualified  for  taking  higher 
rank  in  the  profession.  The  monthly  Normal  meetings  have  been 
well  attended,  and  I  again  take  pleasure  in  returning  thanks  to 
those  occupying  higher  positions,  who  have  so  patiently  and 
kindly  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  the  advancement  of 
others. 

The  great  majority  of  the  corps  have  co-operated  harmoniously^ 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  to  promote  the  common  interest,  and 
whatever  of  success  or  failure  may  have  attended  their  efforts, 
should  alike  convince  you  of  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  in  appointing  good  teachers,,  and  of  the  promptest 
decision  in  discontinuing  such  as  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
Thus  alone  can  you  hope  to  maintain  the  present  reputation,  or  in- 
sure the  future  improvement,  of  our  schools. 

This  is  preeminently  the  most  responsible  duty  devolving  upon 
School  Boards.  It  is  often,  too,  a  most  delicate  one.  Every  im- 
aginable appeal  is  made  in  behalf  of  needy  applicants,  and  all  kinds 
of  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  members,  personally  and  of- 
ficially, in  favor  of  incompetents.  Too  often  members,  yielding  to 
their  charitable  impulses,  make  promises,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
a  course  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  true  welfare  of  the  schools. 
Thus  "  committed  "  beforehand,  and  trammeled,  no  one  can  properly 
perform  the  duties  of  a  trustee ;  for  as  the  word  plainly  indicates, 
as  such  he  should  be  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  most  sacred  inter- 
ests of  the  parent,  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
child. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  people  was  there  a  time  when 
the  necessity  for  taking  high  ground  upon  this  question  was  greater. 
After  long  hoping  against  hope,  the  friends  of  education  have  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  a  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  for  the 
State,  combining  such  elements  as  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will 
succeed.  If  it  do  not,  this  is  the  rock  upon  which  it  will  go  down. 
Fix  upon  it,  in  its  opening  career,  a  corps  of  untrained,  inexperi- 
enced, and  ignorant  teachers,  for  whose  sins  it  will  be  held  resiponsi- 
ble,  and  future  legislation  will  inevitably  abolish  it.    Even  in  some 
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of  the  States,  where  public  schools  have  been  long*  and  ^Bcurely  es* 
tablished,  this  has  become  well  nigh  an  incurable  evil,  and  we  may 
profit  by  their  example.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  schools  of 
Maryland,  for  last  year,  we  quote :  ''It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
about  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  are  '  teachers  by  acci- 
dent.' They  have  had  no  training,  and  no  experience ;  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  their  art,  and  are  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  their  ignorance ;  they  have  but  little  natu- 
ral aptitude  and  no  acquired  skill ;  they  '  keep  school  *  for  two  or 
three  terms,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  scholars,  and  then  fall  to 
the  rear  to  make  way  for  others  more  needy,  or  more  fortunate,  but 
not  vaore  capable.  The  annual  sowing  of  four  thousand  new 
Trustees  every  spring  yields  a  large  annual  harvest  of  untried  and 
inexperienced  teachers  every  fall,  whose  only  recommendation,  in 
many  cases,  is  that  they  are  in  favor  with  '  the  powers  that  be.' 
Hence  come  those  schools  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  factories 
for  the  '  artificial  production  of  stupidity  ,*'  into  which  a  child  goes 
cheerful,  teachable,  intelligent ;  and  out  of  which  he  comes  dull, 
intractable,  lazy,  and  thoughtless." 

The  Illinois  School  Report  for  the  previous  year,  says :  "  The 
immense  amount  of  favoritism  and  of  nepotism  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers  by  local  directors,  is  well  nigh  appalling  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts.'' 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  taken  steps  in  advance,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  control  this 
matter,  by  notifying  teachers  that  the  provision  of  the  law  forfeit- 
ing pay  will  be  enforced  agaiust  those  taking  charge  of  schools, 
without  obtaining  the  prescribed  certificate  of  qualification;  but  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  judicious  action  of  local  Boards  whether 
this  imposition  is  to  be  anticipated  and  prevented  or  not. 

As  pioneers  in  the  good  cause,  our  example  will  be  potent  for 
good  or  evil  in  determining  this,  as  well  as  other  questions  of  vital 
interest.  Not  long  since,  in  another  county,  we  were  reproached  by 
the  President  of  a  private  institution,  who  is  an  open  opponent  of 
public  schools,  with  the  taunt  that  a  teacher  whom  he  knew  to  be 
wholly  incompetent,  had  been  employed  by  us. 

The  specious  argument  is  often  made  that  knowledge  is  not  all 
that  is  required  for  success  in  teaching,  and  that  skill  and  tact  often 
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make  ap  fcf^  oth^  deficiencies.  We  will  grant  not  only  this^  but 
that  moral^  and  even  physical  qualifications  and  social  standing 
should  first  be  considered  y  and  yet  ignorance  of  those  branches 
which  one  proposes  to  teach  is  manifestly  inexcusable.  To  lower 
the  standard  of  scholarship  is  to  invite  impostors,  to  encourage  in- 
dolence, to  disgust  the  accomplished,  to  bring  the  schools  into  con- 
tempt, and  to  degrade  the  profession.  For  the  high  training  and 
efficiency  of  our  present  corps,  as  a  body,  we  are,  more  than  to  any 
thing  else,  indebted  to  your  requirement  that  all  shall  be  annually 
reexamined,  except  such  an  have  attained  eighty-five  per  cent,  upon 
a  previous  written  test. 

We  adopt  the  combined  oral  and  written  methods  of  examina- 
tion, and  in  conducting  the  latter  usually  submit  three  papers,  one 
to  primary ,and  intermediate,  one  to  grammar-school,  and  one  to 
high -school  applicants.  None  of  the  last-mentioned  class  were  ex- 
amined this  year.     The  questions  used  were  as  follows  : 


EXAMINATION,    JUNE,    1873. 

PRIMARY   AND   INTERMEDIATE   PAPER. 

'^  Not  prudence  oan  defend,  or  virtue  save ; 

Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperanoe  ; 

And  punishment  the  guiltless  ;  and  alarm 
Through  thickest  shades^  pursues  the  fond  of  peace/' 

1.  Parse  the  italicized  words  above. 

2.  Analyze  or  place  in  diagram  this  sentence : 

^^  The  Puritans  were  m«n  whose  minds  had  derived  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.^' 

S.  Gorrect  the  following  sentences  and  give  a  reason  for  every 
change  : 

(a).  "  Everybody  to  their  fancy  "  said  the  old  lady  which  kissed 
the  cow. 

(6).     Me  and  Mary  was  took  for  sisters. 

(e);    By  speaking  distinct  we  can  be  heard  easy  enough. 

(d).     I  don't  see  no  use  in  studying  grammar  no  haw. 
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4.  State  the  difference  in  miles  between  the  Polar  and  the 
Equatorial  Diametei  of  the  Earth  and  the  supposed  cause  of  it. 

5.  Tell  what  lands  are  on  the  borders  of  the  following  seas'  and 
into  what  waters  they  open;  Caribbean,  Baltic,  Adriatic,  Bed, 
Yellow,  Kara,  Caspian. 

6.  Bound  Georgia  or  draw  an  outline  of  it.  Give  its  four 
largest  towns  and  three  chief  rivers. 

7.  A  dividend  is  25  and  16625  millionths,  and  the  quotient  is 
3i;  what  is  the  divisor? 

8.  What  cost  12}  per  cent,  of  18,776  lbs.  of  flour  at  2}  cts.  a 

pound? 

9.  A  note  was  given  March  4th,  1869  for  |57  and  92  cts.  at  6 
per  cent.  It  was  paid  July  9th,  1872.  B.  Due  was  the  maker,  R. 
Roe  the  payee.   Write  the  note  and  find  the  amount  required  to  pay  it. 

10.  A.  gave  for  a  horse  1 150;  for  a  set  of  harness  one-fifth  as 
much,  plus  one  sixth  the  cost  of  a  bu^y ;  for  the  buggy  as  much 
as  for  the  horse  and  half  the  oost  of  the  harness.  What  did  they 
all  cost  him  ? 

GBAMMAR     SCHOOL  PAPEB. 

''  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  woqnded  air. 
Soon  close  ;  where  passed  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  tbund.^' 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  sentence,  numbering 
them  1,  2,  3,  &c 

2.  Analyze  or  diagram  this  extract : 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,*'  I 

shrieked  upstarting ; 
''  Get  th^  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's  Pluto^ 

nian  shore!'' 

3.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons  for  the  corrections : 

I  thought  it  was  him  and  he  took  it  to  be  I,  which  done  it. 
The  moon  shines  brightly,  the  roses  smell  sweetly  and  the 
zephyr  steals  silent  through  the  treps. 
[c)    He  has  drank  three  cupsful,  I  never  drinks  nothing. 
(<L)    The  wheat  crop  is  growing  rapid  and  looking  finely  and 
^rill  yield  abundant  but  we.  &el  badly  abouab  the  fruit 
being  killed. 
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4.  What  is  the  angle  of  inclinatioii  of  the  Earth's  axis  to  the 
ecliptic — and  what  determines  the  location  of  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circles  ? 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  State  and  on  what  waters  is  each  of  the 
following  places  located :  Bangor^  Nashua,  Oswego,  Alton,  New- 
bern,  Shrevc^ort,  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Stockton  ? 

6.  Bound  or  draw  outline  of  France  and  locate  Paris,  Strasburg, 
Toulon,  Bordeaux,  Mt.  Cenis,  and  the  Loire. 

7.  Why  is  the  quotient  a  decimal  when  you  divide  the  numera- 
tor of  a  proper  fraction  by  the  denominator?  Give  an  example 
and  explain. 

8.  A  merchant  paying  10  per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  sells 
goods  which  he  has  had  in  store  9  months,  on  11  months  credit  at 
an  advance  on  first  cost  of  60  per  cent. ;  what  is  his  gain  per 
cent.  ? 

9.  In  a  room  24  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  an<{  12  feet  high,  what 
is  the  distance  from  one  of  the  lower  corners  to  the  diagonally 
opposite  corner  above  ? 

10.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  8506.  They  are  to  each 
other  as  6—7—9.     What  are  they  ?    Explain  fully. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  true  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  given  un- 
der the  foregoing  head.  Once  bring  your  teachers  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  and  this  question  has  already  been  determined,  except 
where  parents  are  to  blame,  and  in  such  oases,  the  responsibility 
should  be  thrown  fully  upon  them.  This  is  provided  for  in  your 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  These,  with  their  permis- 
sive and  restrictive  clauses,  with  reference  to  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment, are  most  judicious.  It  matters  little  what  rules  are  pre- 
scribed, however,  if  teachers  are  qualified  1o  exercise  a  proper  con- 
trol over  the  will,  understanding,  and  affections  of  pupils.  Those 
not  possessed  of  these  qualities  are  either  unfortunate  or  culpable 
and  should  make  a  change,  either  in  themselves  or  their  vocation. 
To  succeed  they  must  institute  a  rigid  self-examination.     They 
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must  realize  that  it  is  their  mission  to  secure  order,  not  to  punish 
for  disorder ;  that  the  idea  of  deterring  the  many  from  the  commis- 
sioQ  of  offenses  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  on  the  few,  has  been 
found  fallacious ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  minority  aix*  refortued 
by  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the  majority,  and  thus  creating  a 
public  opinion  that  frowns  upon  petty  lawlessness;  finally,  that 
children  are  most  easily  controlled  not  by  instituting  rigid  regula- 
tioDSf  observing  a  suspicious  espionage,  and  showing  a  oomjUaining 
spirit  of  censure,  but  by  carefully  anticipating  the  beginnings  of 
trouble,  kindly  condemning  error,  and  gradually  bringing  them 
under  the  permanent  personal  influence  of  an  open,  manly,  better 
nature. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  not  equal  to  this  ideal,  and  to  admit 
that,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  order,  they  are  occasionally  guilty  of 
indiscretion,  is  simply  to  say  that  they  are  human.  That  any  now 
in  your  employ  have  been  so  exacting  and  severe,  as  to  be  regarded 
as  inbumanj  I  most  unequivocally  and  positively  deny.  Whether 
the  fiicts  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  subject  should  be 
guarded  in  future  by  additional  legislation  on  your  part  I  am  not 
fully  determined,  but  am  persuaded  that  if  it  can  be  done,  without 
impairing  the  good  order  ot  the  schools,  some  wholesome  restraint 
for  the  injudicious  might  be  wisely  applied. 

In  some  cities,  an  order  that  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  un- 
til twenty-four  hours  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  offense,  has  been 
productive  of  good  results.  In  others,  the  principals  alone  inflict 
ponishment,  all  refractory  cases  being  referred  to  them.  This  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  being  that  it  teuds 
to  bring  the  authority  of  the  teacher  into  contempt. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  only  omission  from  the  programme  for  the  years'  work  was 
the  fiiilure  to  hold  the  annual  final  examination.  The  questions 
were  all  prepared,  and  it  was  commenced,  but  only  completed  in  the 
first  two  grades,  when  the  schools  were  prematurely  closed  on  ac- 
count of  cholera.  However,  such  records  of  the  standing  of  pupils 
were  made  by  the  teachers,  as,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scholar- 
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ship  averages  from  the  registers,  have  enabled  me  to  grade  the 
schools  satisfactorily  for  the  next  year,  so  that  no  disorganization 
will  result. 

The  policy  inaugurated  by  you  three  years  since,  of  placing  male 
teachers  in  charge  of  boys  in  the  higher  grammar  and  intermediate 
grades,  has  been  productive  of  good  results  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

« 

The  yearly  retrospect  is,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
and  shows  that  the  work  done  has  been  commensurate  with  the  gen- 
erous support  extended  us  by  the  city  government  and  tax-payers. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  municipal  officers,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  citizens  generally,  will  in  future  more  frequently  visit  the 
schools,  become  better  informed  as  to  their  management,  and  by 
their  presence  encourage  all  to  renewed  effort  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  this  .report  to  present  facts  which 
will  show  the  work  accomplished  in  the  schools  the  past  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  such  an  insight  into  the  different  depart- 
ments, as  will  suggest  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  system  in  its 
varied  aspects.  Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  tables 
of  statistics  in  the  appendix. 

In  conclusion  I  would  return  sincere  thanks  for  official  marks  of 
kindness,  and  confidence  shown  the  teachers  and  myself  in  the  dia- 
diarge  of  our  duties.  You  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
community  for  your  gratuitous  labors  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion. May  the  public  interest  in  the  schools  increase  with-advano* 
ing  years,  and  may  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  be  coextensive 
with  their  age  and  growth. 

8.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

Superintendent. 
Nashville,  July  1,  1873. 
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HUME   SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Mr.  Brown — High  School 

Miss  Watson—  "        "     

Mifls  McLelland — ^7th  grade. . . . 

MiflB  Fletcher— 7th  grade 

MisB  Wharton— 6th  &  4th  ^«de 

MisB  Ewmg — 6th  grade 

Mr.    Perkins— 6th  &  5th  grade. 

MfSB  Clcnions — 4th  grade 

Miss  Half— Srd  grade 

jlisB  Carrey— 3rd  grade 

Miw  Blackman-T-Snd  grade 

Miss  Herriioid— 2nd  &  1st  grade 

Mra.  Fouston — l«t  grade 

Mi«  Crmndall— iBt  grade 
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HOWARD   SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Grammar  Department  . . 
I:itennediate  Department 
Primary  Department  . . . 

Total 
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HYNES  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Mr.  Cartwright— 7th  &  6th  grade 

Miss  Battle — 5th  grade 

Mrs.  Lea — 4th  grade 

Miss  Moseley — 8rd  &2nd  grade. 
Mrs.  Armstrong — Ist  grade 
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NINTH   WARD   SCHOOL. 


B27B0LLBD. 

»-*               Average 
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BELL15  VIEW  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Mr.  Hubbard — Grammar  School 

Miss  Austin — ^2Dd  grade 

Miss  Smith — let  grade 
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TRIMBLE   SCHOOL, 
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SUMMARY  OF  SALARIES. 


Tvo        Teachers  at  $180  per  month $3,600  00 

One  "  160  "  «     1,600  00 

Tw  «  130  "  " 2,600  00 

One  «  120  «  «     1,200  00 

Two  «  100  «  «     2,000  00 

Two  «  90  «  "     1.800  00 

Three  "  80  "  «     2,400  00 

Two  "  75  «  "     .^ 1,600  00 

Three  "  70  "  «     ^ 2,100  00 

Six  "  65  "  "     .„ 3,900  00 

Ten  «  60  "  "     6,000  00 

Sixteen  «  55  "  «     8,800  00 

Fourteen       "  50  "  " 7,000  00 

The  above  are  the  rates  for  the  closing  mon^th,  the  arerage  for 
the  session  being  somewhat  lower  than  these  figures  indicate*. 
AH  recseiving  over  |90  were  male  teachers;  those  bebw^femate* 
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LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS,  ORGANIZATION,  ETC. 


HUME  SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Sprace  Btreete;  lot  270  by  186  feet,  value  $80,000;  bnilt  1854,  cost 
$26,000;  three  stories;  ten  rooms;  six  hundred  seats.  Wooden bnOding 
has  four  rooms ;  four  hundred  seats ;  total,  one  thousand  seats.  Twenty 
Teachers ;  average  number  belonging,  826. 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal Presides  in  Boys'  High  SchooL 

Miss  M.  A.  Watson,  First  Assistant Presides  in  Girls'  High  School. 

Mr.  Jas.  S.  Fall,  Second  Assistant Professor  of  Languages  and  PhysicsL 

Mr.  E.  H.  Plumacher,  Third  Assistant..  Professor  of  German. 

Miss  M.  D.  McLelland,  Principal 7th  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fletcher,  Principal 7th  Grade,  Gbls. 

Miss  Aurelia  Wharton,  Principal 6th  and  4th  Grades^  Girls. ' 

Mr.  E.  Perldns,  Principal 6th  Grade,  Boys. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bruce,  Assistant 6th  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  L.  G.  Ewhig,  Principal 5th  Grade,  Girls. 

Miss  E.  B.  demons.  Principal 4th  Grade,  Boys. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Halbert,  Assistant 4th  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  A.  B.  Huff,  Principal Srd  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  E.  B.  Howell,  Assistant 8rd  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  S.  L.  Currey,  Principal Srd  Grade,  Girls. 

Miss  J.  T.  Bhickman,  Principal 2nd  Grade,  Girls. 

Miss  Bettie  Herriford,  Principal 2nd  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  Jessie  Latimer,  Assistant Ist  Grade,  Boys. 

Miss  A.  H.  CrandaU,  Principal Ist  Grade,  Girls. 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Funston,  Principal 1st  Grade,  Boys. 

HYNES  SCHOOL. 

Summer  and  Line  streets;  lot  90  by  IBO  feet,  value  $4,600;  built  1867,  coet 
tl5,000 ;  three  stories ;  seven  rooms ;  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  seats ;  nine 
Teachers ;  average  number  belonging,  828. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cartwright,  Principal 7th  Grade. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Jones,  Asdstant 6th  Grade. 

Miss  Rosa  Kedegger,  Assistant German. 

Miss  M.  F.  Battle,  Principal 5th  Grade. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Lea,  Principal 4th  Grade. 

Miss  L.  A.  Moseley,  Principal Srd  Grade. 

Miss  A.  Wilson,  Assistant 2nd  Grade. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Armstrong,  Princii>al Ist  Grade. 

Miss  J.  Duncan,  Assistant 1st  Grade. 
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HOWARD    SCHOOL. 

No.  250  South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  yalue  $5,000;  built  1859, 
cost  $25,000 ;  three  stories ;  twenty-two  rooms ;  nine  hundred  and  seyenty- 
fiye  seats ;  twenty-two  Teachers ;  ayerage  number  belonging,  848. 


f 


Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwine,  Principal Presides  on  second  floor. 

Mrs.  M.  K  WUcox,  Assistant German. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Qney,  Assistant 7th  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Cross,  Assistant 6th  Grade. 

Miss  H.  M.  Hasslock,  Assistant 6th  Grade. 

Miss  F.  M.  Scott,  Assistant 6th  Grade. 

Mrs.  N.  Ingram,  Assistant 5th  Grade. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cayert,  Sub-Principal Presides  on  third  floor. 

Mrs.  Alex.  Fall,  Assistant 4th  Grade. 

Miss  H.  Ellis,  Assistant 4th  Grade. 

Miss  Carrie  Anderson,  Assistant 4th  Grade. 

Miss  Annie  Tillman,  Assistant 8rd  Grade. 

Mies  Jennie  Eittol,  Assistant 8rd  Grade. 

Miss  M.  H.  Nance,  Assistant drd  Grade. 

MiB.  O.  R.  Miller,  Sub-Principal Presides  on  first  floor. 

Miss  K.  M.  Herigee,  Assistant 2nd  Grade. 

Miss  N.  L  Anthony,  Assistant 2nd  Grade. 

Miss  Tennie  Cotton,  Assistant 1st  Grade: 

Miss  Julia  French^  Assistant 1st  Grade. 

Miss  Amanda  Rear,  Asmstant 1st  Grade. 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Arrington,  Assistant Ist  Grade. 

Mis.  J.  A.  Fisher,  Assistant 1st  Grade. 


NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

No.  354  North  Cheny  street ;   rented  at  $B0O ;   two  rooms ;   one  hundred  and 
twenty-flye  seats ;  two  Teachers;  ayerage  number  belonging,  104. 


Miss  M.  W.  Sief  erle,  Principal 2nd  Grade. 

Misi  £.  B.  Moulton,  Principal Ist  Grade. 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 
(colored.) 

No.  806  North  Sommer  street ;  lot  96  by  90  feet,  yal«e  $1,500 ;  built  1861,  ooflt 
$8,000 ;  two  stories ;  seTen  rooms ;  three  hundred  and  forty-five  seats ;  eight 
Teachers ;  av^Bge  number  belonging,  d59. 

* 

Mr.  a  W.  Hubbard,  Principal 7th  and  6th  Grades. 

Miss  Kate  Lyon,  Assistant 6th  and  4th  Grades. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Austin,  Assistant 4th  Grade. 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Hubbard,  Assistant 8rd  Grade. 

Miss  S.  R.  Austin,  Asristant. 2nd  Grade. 

Miss  H.  C.  Smith,  Assistant 2nd  Grade. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Young,  Assistant Ist  Grade.  » 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Guyer,  Assistant Ist  Grade. 


TRIMBLE    SCHOOL. 

(COIX)RED.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street;  lot  75  by  180  feet,  value  $1,500 ;  built  1851,  coat 
$6,000;  two  stories;  two  rooms;  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  seats ;  four 
Teachers;  average  numl)er  belonging,  168. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Carroll,  Principal 4th  Grade. 

Mrs.  Julia  W.  CarroU,  Assistant 8rd  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cooper,  Assistant 2nd  Grade. 

Mrs,  M.  F.  Lewis,  Assistant lat  Grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  1873-74. 


Teachers  are  required  to  conform  strictly  to  the  following  pre- 
scribed course : 

FIBST  eBADE. 

The  Juvenile  Class  shall  be  taught,  from  the  board,  cards,  and 
the  primer,  the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling ;  printing  simple 
words  and  sentences,  and  spelling  the  former  by  sound ;  Arabic 
notation  to  50,  Roman  to  X ;  counting  orally  to  100 ;  addition  of 
nambers  from  1  to  6,  in  amounts  equal  to  60 ;  singing,  drawing, 
and  physical  exercises. 

The  regular  class  completes  First  Header;  Arabic  notation  to 
100,  Roman  to  XX,  with  the  rule  for  it ;  addition  and  subtraction 
of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in  amounts  equal  to  100,  giving  the  ana- 
lysis; writing  with  pencil,  and  drawing;  singing  and  physical  ex- 
ercises. 

SECOND   OBADE. 

Completes  Second  Reader ;  first  half  of  Primary  Speller ;  Arabic 
notation  and  numeration  to  1,000;  Roman  to  C,  with  the  rule ;  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  in  amounts  equal 
to  1,000,  giving  the  analysis ;  Walton's  tables ;  writing  with  pencil, 
and  drawing ;  singing  and  physical  exercises. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Finishes  Primary  Speller ;  Third  Reader ;  notation  and  numera- 
tion;  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic;    addition   and  subtraction   of 
numbers,  with  analysis,  in  amounts  less  than  10,000 ;  multiplication 
And  division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  in  amounts  less  than  50,000; 
Primary  Greography ;  writing  books.  Nob.  1  and  2. 
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FOUBTH   OBADE. 


Ta^es  the  first  half  of  Fourth  Reader  and  of  Complete  Speller ; 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  ^'  Addition  of  Fractions  " ;  Elementary  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic  to  "  Division  of  Fractions  " ;  Comprehensive  Geo- 
graphy to  South  America ;  writing  books^  Nos.  2  and  3. 


FIFTH    GBADE. 

Completes  Fourth  Reader,  the  Complete  Speller^  the  Elementary 
Written  Arithmetic,  and  the  Intermediate  Geography;  Mental 
Arithmetic  to  ''The  Metric  System'^;  composition  and  declama- 
tion; writing  books^  Nos.  3  and  4, 

SKTH    GRADE. 

Completes  the  Fifth  Reader ;  Child's  Book  of  Nature ;  Elemen- 
tary Grammar  to  ''Syntax";  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Advanced 
Written  Arithmetic  to  "  Percentage " ;  German  Reader,  Knapp 
first  term,  Ahn's  First  German  Book  second  term ;  writing  books^ 
Nos.  4  and  12. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Completes  History  of  the  United  States  and  Elementary  Gram- 
mar; Mental  Arithmetic  to  "Stocks";  Advanced  Arithmetic  to 
"  Ratio  " ;  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  first  six  months — Quack- 
enbos's  Philosophy,  to  Lesson  X,  last  four  months;  Ahn's  Grerman 
Method  to  Exercise  60 ;  writing  books,  Nos.  12  and  6. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR  CLASS — FIRST  TERM. 


Mental  Arithmetic  completed,       1    -cv    x  xu  xu 

._  ,».,        .  ,,r  -Tirst  three  months. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  completed,  J 

Book-keeping,  Last  two  months. 

Advanced  Grammar. 

Physical  Geography. 

History  of  England. 

Ahn's  German  Method,  to  Exercise  100. 
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8EC0NP    TEBK. 

History  of  England. 

Botany. 

Latin  Grammar. 

Freabk,  Fasquelle. 

Algdbra  to  '^  Elimination.'^ 

Composition  and  Declamation. 

Ahn's  German  Method  completed. 

Writing  books,  Nos.  6  and  8. 


MIDDLE  CLASS* 

Physiology,  first  four  months. 
Meteorology,  last  six  months. 
Latin  Reader  and  Boman  History^ 
French,  Corinne. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Algebra  completed. 
Grermau,  Wilhelm  Tell,  completed. 
Writing  books,  Nos.  9  and  11. 


SENIOR    CLASa« 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Csesar  and  Virgil. 

French,  Picciola. 

Geometry. 

Astronomy. 

Chemistry. 

Marie  Stewart,  Schiller,  1  r^ 

War  of  18T0-71,  |'German. 

Essays  and  Orations. 

Writing  books,  Nos.  6,  8,  9,  and  IL 
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TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 

Gk^odrich's  Readers. 

Martiudale's  Spellers. 

Appleton's  Arithmetics. 

Mayhew's  B<K)k-Keepiiig. 

Brown's  First  Lines  and  Institutes  of  Grammar. 

Monteith's  Geographies. 

Swinton's  United  States  History. 

Goodrich's  History  of  England. 

Hooker's  Physiology. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 

Steele's  Astronomy. 

Steele's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Loomis's  Meteorology. 

Quackenbos's  Composition. 

Quackenbos's  Rhetoric. 

Youman's  Botany. 

Robinson's  Algebra. 

Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

Bingham's  Latin  Reader. 

Bingham's  Caesar. 

Bingham's  Virgil. 

Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

Fleury's  Histoire  de  Prance. 

Pic<:iola^  Saintine. 

Corinne. 

Knapp'js  Systematic  German  Reader. 

Ahn's  German  Method,  by  Oehlschlager* 

Wilhelm  Tell. 

Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 

Walton's  Cards. 

Payson,  Dunston  &  Scribner^s  Writing  Books* 
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PirPILS  OP  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


GRADUATES,  SESSION  1872-73. 


OLIVE  BRANCH, 
JiENJflE  M.  COLEMAN, 
ELLA  R  CRUTCHER, 
JENNIE  B.  GURRET, 
MARY  E.  DEMOVir.LE, 
MEDORA  DORTCH, 
SALLIE  W.  HILL, 
MINNIE  HOLM^, 
PHLLENA  F.  JOHNSON, 


HANNAH  MARKS, 
SARAH  SOBEL, 
INDIE  H.  STURDIVANT, 
JENNIE  M.  WRENNE, 
HORACE  E.  ARGO, 
PAUL  JONES, 
ISAAC  N.  LOCKE, 
HENRY  W,  MORGAN, 
JOHN  L.  WHITWORTH. 


UNDERGRADUATES,  SESSION  1873-74. 


FLORA  BUTLER, 
MINNIE  CLARK, 
JENNIE  GARRETT, 
SALLIE  McCONNELL, 
LIZZIE  MORRIS, 
MAGGIE  PENDERGAST, 
EMMA  PERRY, 
MA'rriE  SHAFFER, 
CLARA  SHIVERS, 

HENRY 


JULIA  SMitH, 
REBECCA  SOBEL, 
LULA  STANLEY, 
ANNA  THOMAS, 
WM.  BASKETTE, 
JAS.  FOSTER, 
JAS.  HALLEY, 
CHAS.  HODGES, 
FRANK  McKEE, 
POWERS. 
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LIZZIE  ANTHONY, 
MAMIE  ARMSTRONG, 
IDA  BURGESS, 
ADA  BUTLER, 
B.  BRUNOLD, 
HATTIE  COTTON, 
NELLIE  CRAMER, 
NANNIE  DORTCH, 
CARRIE  EHRHARDT, 
BETTIE  EVES, 
ANNA  FAULKNER, 
ODA  FREEMAN, 
MARY  FRICK, 
MAGGIE  FRIEL, 
HATTIE  FULLER, 
ADDIE  GAINES, 
LULIE  JONNARD, 
NANNIE  LATIMER, 
FANNIE  LATIMER, 
IDA  LEAMAN, 
WILLIE  MALLORY, 


KATIE  MIZELL, 
EMMA  MINCHIN, 
MILLIE  NORVELL, 
IDA  POWERS, 
MARY  ROBERTSON, 
JENNIE  SMITH, 
SARAH  VESTAL, 
CLAIBORNE  BASKETTE, 
PERCY  DAKE, 
FRANK  EASTMAN, 
CHAS.  EVERETT, 
PATRICK  FLANNIGAN, 
GEORGE  FULLER, 
CHAS.  HALLEY, 
OSCAR  HAMILTON, 
WILLIE  MINCHIN, 
EDWARD  MORGAN, 
F.  POOL, 
ALEX.  PYLE, 
FRANK  TALLMAN, 
ALBERT  TURPIN. 
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JUNIOR  cr.^ss. 


BETTIE  BARKER, 
MAMIE  BRADEN, 
SUSAN  BROWN, 
ETTA  BURNS, 
SABRINA  CREIGHTON, 
MARY  DAVIS, 
LAURA  DODD, 
LIZZIE  DUNLAP, 
MATTIE  DUNLAP, 
LOUISA  FREELAND, 
LUCY  FORD, 
MOLLIE  FULLER, 
CARRIE  GILLIAM, 
SUSIE  GLASGOW, 
LIZZIE  GLENN, 
JODIE  GREENER, 
RACHEL  GREEN, 
MARY  GRIFFITH, 
IDA  GRIFFITH, 
JENNIE  HICKS, 
JULIA  JONES, 
LUCY  JONES, 
MARY  JONES, 
JULIA  HAYS, 
ROWENA  KENNEDY, 
A.  KIRBY, 
HELEN  LEES, 
LEAH  LUSKY, 
AMTNA  LYONS, 


EVA  MARKS, 
DELLA  McKENZIE, 
GEORGIE  PENTECOST, 
SALLIE  PAGE, 
LULA  PLOWMAN, 
MARY  POWELL, 
ALICE  REID, 
ANNA  ROBERTSON, 
JULIA  SAMUELS, 
HATTIE  STEPHENSON, 
JULIA  SIEFERLE, 
SlJSIE  TILLMAN, 
ENOLA  THOMPSON, 
GEORGIE  TOLMIE, 
SALLIE  TUGENDREICH, 
SOPHIA  WALDKIRCH, 
JULIA  WELLS, 
ANNA  WRIGHT, 
JOHN  BAYLESS, 
THOS.  BROWN, 
WM.  BRODIE, 
CHAS.  BRYAN, 
ROGER  BRYAN, 
LA  FAYET'E  CAMPBELL, 
JAS.  CARR, 

WILLIAM  CRANDALL, 
ARTHUR  DORMAN, 
WILEY  DORTCH, 
JNO.  DUNNOVANT, 
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WM.  ERWIN, 
CHAS.  EVES, 
ffiENRY  EWINO, 
EBBY  FUEMING, 
EDWIN  CAINES, 
BRUCE  GOODLOK, 
RICH'D  GROOMES, 
CHAS.  HALL, 
GEO.  HOLMES, 
LEROY  JONES, 
GEO.  KARSCH, 
SANDY  KEEL, 
HENRY  KLOOZ, 
GEO.  LEAMEN, 
BENJ.  LOWENHEIM, 
WM.  MARTIN, 
LAWRENCE  McDONALD, 
FRANK  MoGAVOCK, 
WM.  McKEAND, 
HOOPER  MENEES, 
THOS.  MILLSOM, 


JOS.  MORGAN, 
HENRY^  O'CONNOR, 
MIKE  PARRISH, 
HERBERT  PAUL, 
WHITE  PENTECOST, 
LAWRENCE  POOL, 
ERSKINE  REED, 
FRANK  READY, 
JOS.  RICHARDS, 
THOS.  RIDLEY, 
FRANK  SAWRIE, 
HENRY  SIMPSON, 
CARLETON  SMITH, 
WOODIE  SMYTH, 
WM.  80UTHGATE, 
ALEX.  STOWERS, 
JNO.  SWEENY, 
JAS.  TANNER, 
WM.  MILLSOM, 
MARTIN  WETTBRAN, 
DAVID  WRENNE, 


WILLIAM  YARBROUGH. 


SMtnmmvy  ibr  Pf  ext  Session. 

€enrar 19 

Middle 42 

itruiO! .«» 101 

Total - 162 
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NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE: 

PBXErrKX>  AT  THE  "  UNION  AIO)  AHEBICAK  "  BOOK  ASD  JOB  BOOMS. 

1874. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GEN.  JAS.  T.  DUNLAP,  President 
MR.  JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,  Ihreasurer. 
PROP.  A.  D.  WHARTON,  Secretary. 
&  T.  CALDWELL,  Superintendent 
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REV.  DR.  A*  J.  BAraD, 

G£N.  J.  T.  DUNLAP,  >  Term  expires  December  1,  1874. 

MR.  CHAa  RICH, 


,ESQ.,1 
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MORTON  B.  HOWELL,  ESQ., 

MR.  JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,  }  Term  expires  December  1,  1875. 

REV.  DR.  R.  A.  YOUNG, 


l\ 


CAPT.  GEO.  8.  KINNEY, 

MR.   li.  G.  TARBOX,  }  Term  expires  December  1,  1876. 

PROF.  A.  D.  WHARTON. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

GEiirriiEHEN — Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools 
nnder  your  control,  for  their  twentieth  year. 

The  results  attained  are  thrown  together  for  convenient  reference 
and  comparison,  in  the  following  general  statistics,  to  which  your 
attention  is  asked  first : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Popnlation  of  the  City  (censnB  1870) 25,865 

Population  of  the  City  (estimated) 28,000 

fnoiiieratlon  from  6  to  18 8,877 

Different  Pupils  enrolled 8,656 

Average  number  belonging 2,655 

Average  number  attending , 2,520 

Totml  number  tardy 1,868 

Approximate  number  in  private  schools 500 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance. 0.27 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging. 96.07 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment. 68.92 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enmneration. 41. 18 

Ver  cent,  of  enumeration  on  population 84. 32 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  population 14.13 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship. 66 

Avenge  age 11.4 

Total  number  of  days  belonging. 522,040 

Total  number  of  days  present 501,661 
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Number  of  school  days  taught 200 

Number  of  yiBitors 4^946 

Number  of  special  teachers 4 

Number  of  regular  teachers 66 

Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 40 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $         18  14 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending 19  11 

Total  cost  per  pupil  belonging 22  07 

Total  cost  per  pupil  attending 22  2d 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 688  28 

Salaries  of  special  teachers 8,400  00 

Salaries  of  regular  teachers 44,780  25 

Total  cost  of  tuition 48,180  25 

Total  incidental  expenses 10,420  00 

Total  annual  expenditure 58,680  25 

Paid  on  last  year's  deficit 5,540  28 

Paid  for  permanent  improvements 11,000  00 

Total  school  expenditures  during  the  year 75,170  53 

Number  of  school  houses 6 

Number  of  school  rooms 8S 

Number  of  recitation  rooms 88 

Number  of  sittings 8,-345 

Value  of  school  buildings $  90,000  00 

Value  of  school  lots. '. 45,000  00 

Value  of  school  furniture 6,000  00 

Total  school  property $141,000  00 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  LAST  FOUR  YEARS. 
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The  scholastic  population  is  507  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  but 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  0.26  in  the  per  cent,  of  enrollments  on 
popalation,  and  of  3.28  on  enumeration.  By  reference  to  the  tables 
given  in  the  appendix  you  will  find  that  the  total  number  entered 
ia  the  white  schools  was  2,820,  and  in  the  colored,  836.  Last  year 
the  numbers  were  respectively  2,776  and  946 ;  being  an  increase  of 
44  in  the  former,  and  a  diminution  of  110  in  the  latter;  this  shows 
where  the  deficiency  has  occurred.  The  increase  in  the  white 
schools  would  have  been  greater  if  we  had  not  been  compelled  to 
refuse  tickets  of  admission  to  many  applicants  for  places  in.  the 
primary  department,  for  want  of  room.  You  will  remember  that  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  my  last  report,  the  children  from 
the  old  ninth  ward  school  were  consolidated  with  those  of  the 
Hynes,  until  the  new  ninth  ward  building  could  be  completed. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  this  was  delayed  until  the  first  of  April^ 
meantime  the  lower  departments  of  the  Hume  and  Hynes  schools 
became  over-crowded,  and  many  pupils  were  necessarily  refused  ad- 
mission. Many  of  them^  having  been  entered  in  private  infant 
schools,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  change  so  late  in  the  session, 
and  they  did  not  re-apply  when  the  pressure  was  relieved  in  our 
schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  building.  During  the  months 
of  January  and  February  a  similar  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the 
colored  schools,  the  applications  for  places  in  the  primary  grades  be- 
ing much  greater  than  the  number  of  seats.  This  occurs  annually, 
and  it  would  appear  that  some  remedy  for  it  should  be  devised.  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  recommend,  however,  as  the  influx  is  so 
transient  that  it  does  not  justify  the  opening  of  an  additional 
school^  and  the  average  number  usually  belonging  is  far  less  than 
can  be  easily  accommodated.  It  arises  from  the  want  of  permanen- 
cy and  fixedness  of  purpose  in  that  class  of  the  population. 

I  would  recommend  that,  as  a  temporary  means  of  relief  when 
such  pressure  exists,  you  try  the  plan  of  half  day  sessions  in  prima- 
ry classes^  which  has  been  favorably  tested  in  Europe  and  adopted 
in  several  Northern  cities  and  in  Memphis.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  these  experiments  result  in  three-hour  daily  sessions  gener- 
ally. 

While  we  have  to  regret  that  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is 
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slightly  less  than  previously^  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  those 
who  have  entered.  The  average  number  belonging  is  2^655  against 
2^630;  and  the  average  atiei^dance  2,520  against  2,514  last  year,  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  being  0.47  higher.  The  progress  in  punctu- 
ality has  been  remarkable,  the  number  of  tardinesses  beiug  diminish- 
ed almost  one-half  every  successive  year  for  the  last  four.  The 
tables  of  statistics  for  the  different  buildings,  in  the  appendix,  will 
show  that  surprising  results  have  been  attained,  under  this  head,  in 
some  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parents  and  pupils  in 
the  Hume  district  will  be  stimulated  to  rival  the  excellent  record 
made  in  the  Howard  and  Hynes  buildings.  The  oft-repeated  ex- 
cuse that  pupils  could  not  determine  the  exact  time  for  starting  firom 
home,  has  been  effectually  removed  by  the  device  of  ringing  signal 
bells,  adopted  by  your  order,  and  so  successfully  tested  during  the 
last  month  of  the  session,  and  it  will  now  require  only  the  co-oper- 
ation of  parents  in  getting  them  ready  to  obey  the  bell,  in  order  to 
fix  upon  children,  throughout  the  city,  the  invaluable  habit  of 
punctuality. 

FINANCES. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
receipts,  from  the  City,  County,  and  State  school  taxes,  were  $59,- 
946.14,  or  about  $5,000  less  than  the  estimate  presented  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  City  Council,  however,  made  an  appro- 
priation of  this  amount,  from  the  ordinary  fund,  to  cover  the  de- 
ficit of  the  preceding  year,  and  of  that  we  received  $4,926.38. 

The  total  annual  disbursements  were  $63,993.30.  This  included 
$5,540.28  of  debts  remaining  unpaid  from  the  previous  year  and  did 
not  include  some  $150  of  the  current  expense^;  so  that  the  total  an- 
nual cost  of  the  schools  was  $58,630.25,  which,  when  fully  met,  will 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  a  balance  of  about  $700. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  the  City  Treasurer  has  paid  bills 
upon  the  orders  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  Council  to 
about  $11,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Ninth  Ward  School  House. 
There  is  also  an  unexpended  appropriation  of  $18,000  for  a  new 
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building  now  in  process  of  erection  in  the  central  school  district* 
Considering  the  financial  embarrassments  bequeathed  to  them  by 
former  administrations,  the  present  and  the  preceding  city  govern- 
ment deserve  the  high  consideration  of  all  friends  of  education  for 
the  liberality  with  which  they  have  responded  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools. 

The  amount  paid  teachers  is  82  per  cent,  of  the  entire  annual  ex- 
penditure ;  for  this  year  it  is  ((3,703  greater  than  for  last.  $2,100 
of  this  excess  was  the  cost  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  and  vocal 
music,  and  the  remainder  arose  in-  part  from  increases  in  salaries^ 
but  chiefly  from  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of  teach- 
ers in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  each.  Last  year  the  average  number  to  the  teacher  was  45,  but 
in  the  upper  grades  the  classification  did  not  admit  of  this  average, 
and  in  the  lower  grades,  we  were  satisfied,  from  having  tried  the 
experiment,  that  the  classes  had  been  too  large,  hence  the  average 
has  been  reduced  to  40. 

The  utmost  economy  consistent  with  efficient  management  has 
been  practiced  in  all  departments,  and  under  incidental  expenses 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  a  considerable  saving  has  been  made. 
In  the  items  of  coal,  printing,  and  books  and  stationery,  there  has 
been  an  aggregate  gain  of  $1,000.  It  is  true  this  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  expenditure  of  a  like  sum  for  furniture  for  the  Ninth 
Ward  School. 

The  cost  per  pupil  has  of  course  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,  as  noted  above, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  is  still  less  than 
half  the  rate  charged  in  private  schools  offering  any  thing  like 
equal  advantages,  and  is  not  more  than  equal  to  that  in  the  public 
schools  of  other  cities,  except  where  the  average  rate  is  reduced  by 
the  collection  of  tuition  from  pupils  not  otherwise  entitled  to  enter. 
The  following  table  will  give  a  comparative  view  : 
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NAME  OF  CITY. 


Boston,  Massachusetts. . . 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  California 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ZanesTille,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Nashville,  Tennessee . . . . , 
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50,520 
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23  47 
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757 
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19,559 

847 
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22  07 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  progress  made  in  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  school  buildings.     It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  only  a  few  months  when  it  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  that 
all  of  our  school  houses  are  an  honor  to  our  city.    As  has  been  be- 
fore intimated;  the  children  of  the  Northern  scholastic  district   were 
on  the  first  of  Aprils  transferred  into  a  buildings  which  ftakes  rank 
in  every  respect  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  and  when  the  un- 
sightly and  unsuitable  old  government  house,  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  the  Hume  lot,  shall  have  been  replaced  by  the  convenient 
and  elegant  structure  now  being  erected,  our  children  will  be  ac- 
commodated in  seven  buildings  of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud. 
As  truthful  exponents  of  the  educational  advantages  offered    to 
those  visiting  our  city  with  a  view  to  selecting  it  as  a  place  of 
future  residence,  they  can  but  add  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  thus 
more  than  justify  the  investment. 

The  location  of  the  different  buildings  is  about  as  convenient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  scholastic  population  as  could  be  desired^ 
if  the  limits  for  districts  naturally  indicated  by  their  respective 
positions  could  be  established  acceptably  to  all.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  there  has,  however,  been,  from  the  first,  trouble  upon  lliis 
question. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  both  of  pa- 
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rents  and  children  toward  the  Hume  School.  The  fact  that  it,  for 
several  years,  was  the  only  public  school  building  in  the  city,  and 
was  the  nursery  of  the  system  while  in  its  infancy,  would  readily 
account  for  this.  But  a  far  more  potent  influence  producing  this 
result,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection  of  the  upper  grades  with 
that  schooL  To  the  pupils,  looking  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  entitled,  by  promotion,  to  enter  its 
walls  as  members  of  the  High  School  Department,  it  becomes  al- 
most a  worshipped  Mecca,  surrounded  by  imaginary  attractions 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  school.  Those  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain  admission,  even  to  its  lowest  grades,  have  been  envied  as  en- 
joying superior  advantages.  Not  only  have  children  been  thus  mis- 
led, but  parents  have  committed  the  same  error,  and  teachers  have 
not  unfrequently  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  supposing 
that  if  assigned  to  duty  there  they  need  not  labor  half  so^assiduous- 
ly  to  achieve  success. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  influences,  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  system  have  for  years  felt  the  necessity  for 
making  the  schools  in  other  localities,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  as 
good  as  possible.  Hence  two-fold  causes  have  operated  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  exactly  opposite  to  that  popularly  sup- 
X>osed  to  exist.  An  apathetic  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  at  the  Hume  and  an  opposite  spirit  of  emulation  and 
wide-awake  enterprise  in  other  schools,  have  produced  results  in 
some  respects  rather  unfavorable  to  the  former  in  a  comparison  be« 
tween  them. 

This  groundless  and  foolish  prejudice  has  been  at  last,  in  a  great 
measure,  overcome,  in  regard  to  the  Howard  district,  but  is  still 
very  strong  as  against  the  Hynes.  In  any  event,  the  past  assign- 
ment of  pupils  must  be  for  some  time  retained,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them  in  school  at  all,  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  it 
ahould  not  be  permanent  for  the  future. 

It  is  in  no  wise  out  of  place  just  here,  and  it  will  save  me  much 
inconvenience  in  referring  to  it,  to  explain  that  the  new  building, 
which  we  will  occupy  early  in  the  next  session,  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Fogg  School,  in  honor  of  Francis  B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
President  of  our  first  Board  of  Education.     It  is  a  compliment 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  EduccUion : 

Gei7TL£HE17 — ^Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools 
under  your  control,  for  their  twentieth  year. 

The  results  attained  are  thrown  together  for  convenient  reference 
and  comparifion,  in  the  following  general  statistics,  to  which  your 
attention  is  asked  first : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City  (censiiB  1870) 25,865 

Population  of  the  City  (estimated) 28,000 

KnuTnenition  from  6  to  18 8,877 

Different  Pupils  enrolled 8,656 

ATerage  number  belonging 2,655 

Arerage  number  attending 2,520 

Total  number  tardy 1,868 

Approximate  number  in  priyate  schools 500 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  on  attendance. 0.27 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  number  belonging. 96.07 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  enrollment 68.92 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  on  enmneration. 41.18 

Per  cent  of  enumeration  on  population 84. 32 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  on  population 14. 13 

ATerage  per  cent  of  scholarship. 66 

Arerage  age 11.4 

Total  number  of  days  belonging. 522,040 

Total  number  of  days  present 501,561 
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Humber  of  school  days  taught • 20O 

Kimiber  of  visitors 4^946 

Number  of  special  teachers 4 

Number  of  regular  teachers 66 

Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 40 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $         IB  14 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending 19  11 

Total  cost  per  pupil  belonging 22  07 

Total  cost  per  pupil  attending 22  25 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 688  28 

Balaries  of  special  teachers 8,400  00 

Salaries  of  regular  teachers 44,780  25 

Total  cost  of  tuition 48,180  25 

Total  incidental  expenses 10,420  00 

Total  annual  expenditure 58,630  25 

Paid  on  last  year's  deficit 5,540  28 

Paid  for  permanent  improvements 11,000  00 

Total  school  expenditures  during  the  year 75,170  53 

Number  of  school  houses 6 

Number  of  school  rooms 8S 

Number  of  recitation  rooms. SS 

Number  of  sittings 8,-845 

Value  of  school  buildings $  90,000  00 

Value  of  school  lots. ! 45,000  00 

Value  of  school  furniture 6,000  00 

Total  school  property $141,000  00 
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The  scholastic  population  is  507  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  but 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  0.26  in  the  per  cent,  of  enrollments  on 
population,  and  of  3.28  on  enumeration.  By  reference  to  the  tables 
given  in  the  appendix  you  will  find  that  the  total  number  entered 
in  the  white  schools  was  2,820,  and  in  the  colored,  836.  Last  year 
the  numbers  were  respectively  2,776  and  946 ;  being  an  increase  of 
44  in  the  former,  and  a  diminution  of  110  in  the  latter;  this  shows 
where  the  deficiency  has  occurred.  The  increase  in  the  white 
schools  would  have  been  greater  if  we  had  not  been  compelled  to 
refuse  tickets  of  admission  to  many  applicants  for  places  in .  the 
primary  department,  for  want  of  room.  You  will  remember  that  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  my  last  report,  the  children  from 
the  old  ninth  ward  school  were  consolidated  with  those  of  the 
Hynes,  until  the  new  ninth  ward  building  could  be  completed. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  this  was  delayed  until  the  first  of  April, 
meantime  the  lower  departments  of  the  Hume  and  Hynes  schools 
became  over-crowded,  and  many  pupils  were  necessarily  refused  ad- 
mission. Many  of  them^  having  been  entered  in  private  infant 
schools,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  change  so  late  in  the  session, 
and  they  did  not  re-apply  when  the  pressure  was  relieved  in  our 
schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  building.  During  the  months 
of  January  and  February  a  similar  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the 
colored  schools,  the  applications  for  places  in  the  primary  grades  be- 
ing much  greater  than  the  number  of  seats.  This  occurs  annually, 
and  it  would  appear  that  some  remedy  for  it  should  be  devised.  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  recommend,  however,  as  the  influx  is  so 
transient  that  it  does  not  justify  the  opening  of  an  additional 
school,  and  the  average  number  usually  belonging  is  far  less  than 
can  be  easily  accommodated.  It  arises  from  the  want  of  permanen- 
cy and  fixedness  of  purpose  in  that  class  of  the  population. 

I  would  recommend  that,  as  a  temporary  means  of  relief  when 
such  pressure  exists,  you  try  the  plan  of  half  day  sessions  in  prima- 
ry classes,  which  has  been  favorably  tested  in  Europe  and  adopted 
in  severfil  Northern  cities  and  in  Memphis.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  these  experiments  result  in  three-hour  daily  sessions  gener- 
ally. 

While  we  have  to  regret  that  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is 
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slightly  less  than  previously,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  those 
who  have  entered.  The  average  number  belonging  is  2,655  against 
2,630,  and  the  average  atter^dance  2,520  against  2,514  last  year,  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  being  0.47  higher.  The  progress  in  punctu- 
ality has  been  remarkable,  the  number  of  tardinesses  being  diminish- 
ed almost  one-half  every  successive  year  for  the  last  four.  The 
tables  of  statistics  for  the  different  buildings,  in  the  appendix,  will 
show  that  surprising  results  have  been  attained,  under  this  head,  in 
some  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parents  and  pupils  in 
the  Hume  district  will  be  stimulated  to  rival  the  excellent  record 
made  in  the  Howard  and  Hynes  buildings.  The  oft-repeated  ex- 
cuse that  pupils  could  not  determine  the  exact  time  for  starting  from 
home,  has  been  effectually  removed  by  the  device  of  ringing  signal 
bells,  adopted  by  your  order,  and  so  successfully  tested  during  the 
last  month  of  the  session,  and  it  will  now  require  only  the  co-oper- 
ation of  parents  in  getting  them  ready  to  9bey  the  bell,  in  order  to 
fix  upon  children,  throughout  the  city,  the  invaluable  habit  of 
punctuality. 

FINANCES. 


From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
receipts,  from  the  City,  County,  and  State  school  taxes,  were  $59,-  I 


946.14,  or  about  $5,000  less  than  the  estimate  presented  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  City  Council,  however,  made  an  appro- 
priatien  of  this  amount,  from  the  ordinary  fund,  to  cover  the  de- 
ficit  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of  that  we  received  $4,926.38. 

The  total  annual  disbursements  were  $63,993.30.  This  included 
$5,540.28  of  debts  remaining  unpaid  from  the  previous  year  and  did. 
not  include  some  $150  of  the  current  expenses,  so  that  the  total  an-* 
nual  cost  of  the  schools  was  $58,630.25,  which,  when  fully  met, 'will 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  a  balance  of  about  $700. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  the  City  Treasurer  has  paid  billg 
upon  the  orders  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  Council  to 
about  $11,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Ninth  Ward  School  House* 
There  is  also  an  unexpended  appropriation  of  $18,000  for  a    xxe^w 
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bmlding  now  in  process  of  erection  in  the  central  school  district. 
Cionsidering  the  financial  embarrassments  bequeathed  to  them  by 
former  administrations^  the  present  and  the  preceding  city  govern- 
ment deserve  the  high  consideration  of  all  friends  of  education  for 
the  liberality  with  which  they  have  responded  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools. 

The  amount  paid  teachers  is  82  per  cent,  of  the  entire  annual  ex- 
penditure ;  for  this  year  it  is  $3,703  greater  than  for  last.  J2,100 
of  this  excess  was  the  cost  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  and  vocal 
music,  and  the  remainder  arose  in  part  from  increases  in  salaries, 
but  chiefly  from  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of  teach- 
ers in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  each.  Last  year  the  average  number  to  the  teacher  was  45,  but 
in  the  upper  grades  the  classification  did  not  admit  of  this  average, 
and  in  the  lower  grades,  we  were  satisfied,  from  having  tried  the 
experiment,  that  the  classes  had  been  too  large,  hence  the  average 
has  been  reduced  to  40. 

The  utmost  economy  consistent  with  efficient  management  has 
been  practiced  in  all  departments,  and  under  incidental  expenses 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  a  considerable  saving  has  been  made. 
In  the  items  of  coal,  printing,  and  books  and  stationery,  there  has 
been  an  aggregate  gain  of  1(1,000.  It  is  true  this  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  expenditure  of  a  like  sum  for  furniture  for  the  Ninth 
Ward  School. 

The  cost  per  pupil  has  of  course  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,  as  noted  above, 
and  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  is  still  less  than 
half  the  rate  charged  in  private  schools  offering  any  thing  like 
equal  advantages,  and  is  not  more  than  equal  to  that  in  the  public 
schools  of  other  cities,  except  where  the  average  rate  is  reduced  by 
the  collection  of  tuition  from  pupils  not  otherwise  entitled  to  enter. 
The  following  table  will  give  a  comparative  view  : 
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NAME  OF  CITY. 


Boston,  Massachtisetts. . . 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  California 
New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ZanesTiile,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Savannah,  Georgia , 

Nashville,  Tennessee. . . . . 

i^'  '  —  ■  — 
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607,889 

248,021 

757,561 

50,520 

160,568 

19,559 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  progress  made  in  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  school  buildings.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  only  a  few  months  when  it  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  that 
all  of  our  school  houses  are  an  honor  to  our  city.  As  has  been  be- 
fore intimated,  the  children  of  the  Northern  scholastic  district  were 
on  the  first  of  April,  transferred  into  a  building,  which  ftakes  rank 
in  every  respect  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  and  when  the  un* 
sightly  and  unsuitable  old  government  house,  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  the  Hume  lot,  shall  have  been  replaced  by  the  convenient 
and  elegant  structure  now  being  erected,  our  children  will  be  ac* 
commodated  in  seven  buildings  of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud. 
As  truthful  exponents  of  the  educational  advantages  offered  to 
those  visiting  our  city  with  a  view  to  selecting  it  as  a  place  of 
future  residence,  they  can  but  add  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  thus 
more  than  justify  the  investment. 

The  location  of  the  different  buildings  is  about  as  convenient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  scholastic  population  as  could  be  desired, 
if  the  limits  for  districts  naturally  indicated  by  their  respective 
positions  could  be  established  acceptably  to  all.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  there  has,  however,  been,  from  the  first,  trouble  upon  this 
question. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  both  of  pa-» 
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rents  and  children  toward  the  Hume  School.  The  &ct  that  it^  for 
several  years,  was  the  only  public  school  building  in  the  city,  and 
was  the  nursery  of  the  system  while  in  its  infancy,  would  readily 
account  for  this.  But  a  far  more  potent  influence  producing  this 
result,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection  of  the  upper  grades  with 
that  schooL  To  the  pupils,  looking  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  entitled,  by  promotion,  to  enter  its 
walls  as  members  of  the  High  School  Department,  it  becomes  al- 
most a  worshipped  Mecca,  surrounded  by  imaginary  attractions 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  school.  Those  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain  admission,  even  to  its  lowest  grades,  have  been  envied  as  en- 
joying superior  advantages.  Not  only  have  children  been  thus  mis- 
led, but  parents  have  committed  the  same  error,  and  teachers  have 
not  unfrequently  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  supposing 
that  if  assigned  to  duty  there  they  need  not  labor  half  so^assiduous- 
ly  to  achieve  success. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  influences,  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  system  have  for  years  felt  the  necessity  for 
making  the  schools  in  other  localities,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  as 
good  as  possible.  Hence  two-fold  causes  have  operated  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  afiairs  exactly  opposite  to  that  popularly  sup- 
posed to  exist.  An  apathetic  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  at  the  Hume  and  an  opposite  spirit  of  emulation  and 
wide-awake  enterprise  in  other  schools,  have  produced  results  in 
some  respects  rather  unfavorable  to  the  former  in  a  comparison  be* 
tween  them. 

This  groundless  and  foolish  prejudice  has  been  at  last,  in  a  great 
measure,  overcome,  in  regard  to  the  Howard  district,  but  is  still 
very  strong  as  against  the  Hynes.  In  any  event,  the  past  assign- 
ment of  pupils  must  be  for  some  time  retained,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them  in  school  at  all,  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  permanent  for  the  future. 

It  is  in  no  wise  out  of  place  just  here,  and  it  will  save  me  much 
inconvenience  in  referring  to  it,  to  explain  that  the  new  building, 
which  we  will  occupy  early  in  the  next  session,  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Fogg  School,  in  honor  of  Francis  B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
President  of  our  first  Board  of  Education.     It  is  a  compliment 
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most  worthily  bestowed^  and  the  designation  is  rendered,  if  possible, 
the  more  appropriate,  in  that  his  public  spirited  nephew  6.  M. 
Fogg,  Jr.,  Esq.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the 
CSty  Council,  has  labored  so  assiduously  to  promote  the  enterprise ; 
first  in  securing  the  appropriation,  and  afterwards  in  negotiating 
with  the  contractors  and  supervising  the  construction  of  the  build* 
ing. 

Some  have  an  idea  that  when  it  shall  be  completed  the  capacity  of 
the  schools  located  at  that  point  will  be  so  much  increased  that  their 
children  can  be  transferred  from  the  other  districts  to  it,  and  are 
ready,  under  the  false  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  schools 
which  we  have  before  exposed,  to  claim  such  a  change.  This 
arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  design  in  providing  this  build- 
ing. It  is,  to  me,  a  very  strange  mistake  too  to  be  made,  aftier  the 
very  lengthy  and  oft-repeated  arguments  made  in  fiivor  of  its 
erection,  based  upon  the  unfitness  of  the  old  wooden  government 
house  for  school  purposes.  The  Fogg  building  was  simply  substi- 
tuted for  that  old  shell,  and,  in  fact,  contains  just  about  the  same 
number  of  seats  that  it  did.  The  same  mistake  was  made  by  those 
who  advocated  the  location  of  this  house  in  the  tenth  ward.  The 
Board  of  Education  had  not  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  ad- 
ditional school  accommodations,  but  for  replacing  a  worn-out,  di- 
lapidated and  dangerous  house  with  one  that  would  be  suitable  and 
comfortable  for  a  like  number  of  children  entitled  to  school  privi- 
leges in  that  locality. 

The  needless  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  City  Council  caused 
the  loss  of  two  months  in  commencing  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  re-organize  the  schools  for  that 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  next  term,  because  the  building  can  not 
be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  intention  is  to  transfer  into  part  of  it  the  upper  grades  com- 
posed of  pupils  from  all  of  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  but  their 
present  seats  in  the  Hume  School  will  be  occupied  by  children 
hitherto  in  the  mess-hall. 

By  judiciously  limiting  the  districts,  our  present  school  buildings 
will  suffice  for  the  white  scholastic  population  of  the  city  for  sev- 
eral years  without  over-crowding  any  of  them ;  but  if  there  should 
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be  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  colored  children  ap- 
plying for  admission,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  an  additional 
school  for  their  use  somewhere  in  the  Western  part  of  the  city. 

TEACHERS. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  last  session  was  70 ;  two 
of  them  were  principals  respectively  of  music  and  drawing,  and 
three  taught  German.  The  corps  has  been  increased  by  twd  special 
and  three  regular  members  since  last  session. 

From  the  consolidated  table  given  on  page — it  will  be  seen  that 
33  cases  of  tardiness  are  recorded  against  teachers,  or  slightly  over 
one-fifth  per  cent,  of  their  entire  attendance ;  while  this  is  only  one- 
half  as  great  as  that  for  the  preceding  session,  the  tardiness  of 
pupils  has  diminished  in  a  like  ratio,  and  is  only  27  per  cent.,  or 
very  little  in  excess  of  that  of  teachers.  Hence  the  latter  must  be 
careful  or  they  will  fail  to  teach  '^  by  example'^  in  the  matter  of 
punctuality. 

Their  absences  this  year  have  been  150  against  210  last ;  about 
half  of  these  caused  by  the  sickness  of  teachers  themselves.  This 
would  be  an  average  of  only  one  day  to  the  individual  for  the  year, 
bat  as  one  of  the  corps  had  d  very  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  three 
others  were  sick  for  some  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority 
have  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health. 

All  have,  therefore,  been  in  condition  to  perform  the  best  work  of 
which  they  were  capable,  and,  as  I  am  sure  that  all  have  been  ani. 
mated  by  a  commendable  desire  to  succeed,  and  have  neglected  no 
means  to  that  end,  you  may  safely  regard  the  record  made  by  each 
of  them  as  a  full  and  fair  test  of  his  or  her  professional  capability 
and  efficiency.  Your  opportunities  for  observing  are  such  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  individualize  here. 

Most  of  the  corps  have  taken  a  proper  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  normal  meetings,  two  of  which  have  been  held  during  each  month 
of  the  session.  Although  less  than  the  usual  number  attained,  at 
the  annual  examination  .by  the  committee,  the  limit  of  85  per  cent 
exempting  them  from  this  test  for  the  future,  I  am  satisfied  that  re- 
spectable professional  progress  has  been  made.    Especially  is  this  true 
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as  to  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music.  Quite  a  number  have  not  only 
availed  themselves  eagerly  of  every  opportunity  offered  them  under 
your  orders^  for  qualifying  to  teach  it^  but  have^  in  addition^  organ- 
ized private  classes  and  paid  tuition  for  instruction.  Some  have 
made  the  same  earnest  effort  to  succeed  in  learning  to  teach  draw-* 
ing^  but  with  nothing  like  as  satisfactory  results. 

With  the  natural  incentives  of  self-interest,  the  friendly  rivalry, 
induced  by  monthly  comparisons  of  statistics,  the  inducements  to 
study  and  investigation  presented  in  the  bi-weekly  normal  meet- 
ings and  the  annual  examinations,  the  desire  for  re-election,  and  the 
higher  professional  motives  that  should  animate  our  teachers,  I 
know  of  but  one  measure,  within  the  sphere  of  your  action,  that 
can  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  further  stimulating  them  to  greater 
professional  improvement.  This  is  that  you  arrange  a  fixed 
schedule  of  prices. 

Nothing  so  discourages  and  demoralizes  employees,  in  any  de- 
partment of  business,  as  uncertainty  as  to  the  remuneration  they  are 
to  receive  for  labor.  It  is  especially  a  cause  for  discontent  if,  by 
making  comparisons,  it  can  be  discovered  that  any  injustice  has 
been  shown  individuals,  or  that  there  is,  in  particular* cases,  a  dis- 
parity in  the  service  performed  and  the  pay  received.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  certainty  of  receiving  wages  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
work  done  and  the  skill  displayed,  will  always  secure  the  most 
earnest  effort  and  a  cheerful  compliance  with  even  stringent  orders, 
and  no  more  powerful  stimulus  can  be  secured  than  by  offering  the 
constant  inducement  of  a  better  position  to  those  who  are  worthy  of 
promotion. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the  relative  positions, 
and  in  which  each  place  shall  be  paid  for  upon  a  sliding  scale  of 
three  degrees,  according  to  the  experience  and  success  of  the  occa- 
pant,  and  that  teachers  shall  be  elected  to  fill  designated  positions. 

From  the  lists  in  the  appendix,  you  will  see  that  more  than  half 
of  the  teachers  were  natives  of  this  State ;  twenty-five  of  them — 
more  than  one-third  of  the  corps — were  educated  in  the  city  public 
schools.  Hence,  the  vdsdom  of  your  adding  to  our  high  schools  si 
training  department  for  those  intending  to  teach. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conrse  of  Study^  you 
will  find  that  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  has  undergone  some  alteration  and  enlargement.  The  Sub- 
Primary  will  in  future  be  designated  First- Year's  Pupils,  and  the 
grades  formerly  known  as  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.,  will  be  re-^^pectively 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  etc.;  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades  constituting 
the  High  School  department.  The  course  has  been  expanded,  not  as 
at  first  may  appear,  by  adding  two  years'  work,  but  in  truth  by 
one.  This  restores  it  to  its  arUe-beUum  proportions,  and  makes  it 
what  the  necessities  of  the  people  require.  The  course  is  made 
elective  for  the  last  four  years,  in  order  that  those  intending  to 
complete  their  education  in  the  public  schools  may  omit  such 
branches  as  are  intended  to  fit  students  for  the  higher  collegiate  or 
university  course.  A  training  school  is  also  suggested,  for  those 
studying  to  become  teachers.  This  practically  makes  the  High  a 
real  Normal  school,  and  at  the  same  time  solves  the  much  vexed 
question,  of  a  conflict  between  our  public  and  private  institutions  of 
learning,  since  ours  thus  become  first  class  preparatory  schools  for 
all  higher  institutions,  that  are  not  such  only  in  name. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

As  was  anticipated  in  my  last  report,  this  branch  was  regularly 
adopted,  as  a  required  study,  at  the  opening  o&^he  past  session,  and, 
although  somewhat  extravagant  expectations  as  to  the  results  to  be 
attained  were  indulged  by  those  in  favor  of  its  introduction,  they 
have  been  more  than  realized.  The  prospect  in  the  beginning  was 
anything  but  flattering.  Not  one  teacher  in  twenty  could^^read 
notes  or  sound  an  independent  tone.  The  pupils  had  been  worse 
than  neglected  in  this  respect,  for  those  who  had  been  required  to 
sing  by  rote  had  become  disgusted  with  it,  and  parents  thought  it 
a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Now,  the  teachers,  with 
but  perhaps  three  exceptions;  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
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the  subject  as  qualifies  them  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  the  general 
instructor  most  efficiently,  and  the  corps^  when  assembled,  consti- 
tutes a  very  creditable  glee-club,  while  the  children  are  perfectly 
delighted  with  their  musical  exercises,  and  are  fast  acquiring  a 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Even  the  pri- 
nlary  grades  sing  in  several  scales,  at  sight,  and  the  rendering  of 
the  pieces  interspersed  through  the  programmes,  at  the  closing  of 
the  session  in  the  different  schools,  was  generally  applauded  as  being 
most  satisfactory.  The  teaching  in  this,  as  in  other  studies,  is  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  done,  and  no  memorizing  of  particular 
selections,  or  cramming  of  any  kind,  is  allowed.  A  few  years'  work, 
under  the  present  efficient  management,  will  establish  it  upon  so 
sure  a  basis  in  the  schools,  and  so  endear  it  to  all,  that  it  will  be 
regarded  an  indispensable. 

I  r  You  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Prof.  J.  E.  Bailey,  bs  principal  of  this  branch.  I  refer  you,  for 
further  particulars,  to  his  report,  printed  elsewhere. 

DRAWING. 

The  results  in  this  department  have  not  been  so  satisfactory, 
though  we  have,  perhaps,  accomplished  as  much  as  could  have  been 
expected  in  the  circumstances.    As  a  new  enterprise  with  us,  it  had 
to  contend  with  the  same  kind  of  obstacles.    Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  teachers  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  many  in  the  commu- 
nity were  prejudiced  against  its  introduction.    Added  to  these,  we 
have  had  to  perform  the  always  hazardous  maneuver  of  changing 
teachers  in  the  midst  of  the  sess  ion.    The  first  one  employed  was  a 
most  accomplished^  artist,  but  did  not  impart  successfully  to  others 
what  she  so  perfectly  understood  herself.    She  succeeded  with  in- 
dividuals admirably,  but    lacked    experience  in  handling  large 
classes.    Her  successor  brought  order  out  of  the  partial  chaos  which 
she  found  in  the  classes,  and  performed  a  useful  work  for  us  in  pre* 
paring  the  material  for  a  future  systematic  course ;  but  I  fear  that 
but  little  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  important  work  of 
interesting  the  teachers  and  educating  them,  so  that  they  can,  with 
confidence,  supplement  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  principal 
in  her  absence. 
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In  mj  opinion  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  to  pay,  if  necessary,  what  might  appear  to  be  an  extravagant 
salary  for  a  principal  in  this  department,  really  well  qualified  to 
give  the  teachers  such  instructions  as  they  require  in  their  respective 
grades.  The  waste  in  supplying  pupils  with  useless  apparatus  and 
with  material  unprofitably  consumed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  unskilful  blundering,  would  more  than  justify  the  expend- 
iture. 

Penmanship  has  been  very  successfully  taught  in  all  the  grades, 
and  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  schools,  and  from  time  to  time  since, 'the  teach- 
ers have  had  the  benefit  of  very  efficient  training  under  skilled 
artists  in  this  branch.  It  was  taught  very  satisfaqtorily  last  session 
in  connection  with  drawing,  the  instructress  excelling  in  this 
specialty  and  the  teachers  being  qualified  to  impress  her  lessons  in 
the  class  drills. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM, 

The  immediate  internal  administration  is,  of  course,  as  nearly 
what  it  should  be  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  most  watchful  care  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  employed,  the  principals  directing  them, 
and  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  whole.  From  the  same 
table  referred  to  in  last  article,  you  will  see  that  the  total  number 
of  suspensions-  was  387,  just  ten  greater  than  that  for  last 
year.  Most  of  these  were  restored  upon  proper  conditions,  but  a 
considerable  number  are  incorrigible,  and  have  either  voluntarily 
remained  out  of  school,  or  have  been  reported  to  you  heretofore  for 
exclusion. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  with  this 
class  of  pupils.  Some  of  them,  but  not  all,  are  naturally  vicious ; 
a  large  proportion  are  those  who,  from  irregularity  or  idleness^  have 
^len  behind  in  their  studies,  failed  to  pass  their  grade,  and  conse- 
quently lost  interest  and  become  habitually  disorderly,  and,  there- 
fore, intolerable  elements  of  discord  and  demoralization  in  a  well 
i^^nlated  school.  A  teacher  responsible  for  forty  or  fifty  pupils 
can  not  give  to  such  children  the  attention  necessary  to  work  a  re- 
formation, but  in  more  favorable  circumstances  many  thus  turned 
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out  upon  the  street  might  be  reclaimed.  I  would  suggest  that  if  a 
room  can  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  accessible  to  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  city,  an  ungraded  school  be  opened  to  which  all  such 
offenders  shall  be  sent  for  reformation.  It  would  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  male  teacher  of  rare  qualifications  to  make  it  a  success. 
He  should  be  ^^  apt  to  teach  "  in  all  the  grades  and  physically  equal 
to  any  emergency. 

From  the  record  of  visits  paid  the  schools,  as  given  in  the  same 
table,  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  supervision  exercised,  and  of  the 
attention  directed  to  them  by  observers  from  without.  All  of 
which  exerts  a  large  influence  upon  their  character  and  success. 
Public  schools  belong  distinctively  to  the  people,  and  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  people,  in  their  dif- 
ferent capacities  as  citizens,  as  parents  and  as  boards  of  manage- 
ment, will  they  be  efficient  and  useful  and  free  from  the  partiality^ 
incapacity,  and  pretence  too  oflen  found  in  private  institutions. 
No  Inore  healthful  state  of  affairs  could  exist  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  than  that  they  should  so  far  claim  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  induce  persons  generally  to  visit  them,  to  enc3urag^ 
the  teachers  and  pupils  by  their  presence  and  sympathy,  to  become 
fully  informed  as  to  the  details  of  their  managemeni;,  to  recogniiEe 
their  merits,  and,  if  need  be,  to  criticise  their  defects. 

A  grave  error  is  often  committed  just  here,  however,  by  the  over- 
zealous,  in  failing  to  realize  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that 
experience  in  it  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what  school 
management  should  be.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  father  who^ 
having  called  in  a  physician  for  his  diseased  child,  should  continu- 
ally interfere  in  the  case,  dictating  a  different  treatment  or  insisting 
upon  prescriptions  of  his  own  ?  If  common  sense  condemns  sach 
a  course  in  restoring  the  physical  health,  how  much  less  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  more 
exalted  and  responsible  task  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature,  and  of  keeping  it  in  a  healthy  state  of 
development  ?  In  both  instances  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
give  all  necessary  information  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  child^ 
and  to  render  every  assistance  possible  in  arriving  at  a  proper  diag- 
nosis of  the  case  and  in  its  treatment,  but  further  than  this,  results 
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should  be  left  with  those  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  failure  or 
suecess  belongs. 

Boards  of  Education^  and  School  Directors  too^  should  remember 
that  their  function;?,  as  such,  have  their  limit,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  venture  without  injury  to  the  schools.  Having  determined 
what  the  plan  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  shall  be,  and  having  elected  a  really  competent  corps  of 
teachers  and  officers,  they  should  leave  them  free  to  exercise  their 
best  abilities  in  developing  and  perfecting  the  system,  restraining 
them  only  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  and  sitting  as  a 
higher  court  of  appeal  for  all  cases  that  they  can  not  themselves  ad- 
just. 

Equally  unwise  and  impolitic  is  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  government  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  assigned  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  We  have  hadxan  exemplification  of  this  in 
the  recent  discussion  in  the  City  Council  as  to  the  location  of  the  new 
school  building,  and  the  consequent  misunderstanding,  and  loss  of 
valuable  time  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  question 
rightfully  belonged  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  should  not  have 
been  opened  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Schools 
of  the  Council,  with  the  advice  of  our  Board,  have  absolute  control 
over  all  matters  with  reference  to  the  architectural  design,  cost  of 
construction,  and  the  erection  of  school  houses,  but,  under  the  laws, 
their  functions  here  end,  and  the  only  other  powers  reserved  to  the 
Council,  with  reference  to  the  schools,  are  those  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds  and  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

These  views  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  system 
are  presented,  because,  to  my  mind,  a  want  of  proper  recognition  of 
the  true  bearing  of  its  different  elements  upon  each  other,  and  a 
£iilure  to  fully  realize  the  importance  of  confining  them  to  their  le- 
gitimate sphere  of  action,  constitute  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  our 
fatnre  progress.  Organization  is  indispensable  to  success  in  any 
great  enterprise ;  and  it  should  mean  something  more  than  a  mere 
theory,  or  a  nicely  adjusted  scheme  upon  paper.  It  must  be  a  vital,  ac- 
tive^energetic,  operative  organism,  all  the  parts  of  which  harmonious- 
ly co-operate  to  produce  the  desired  results.    From  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest  functionary^  all  must  do  their  duty;  their  whole  duty,  and 
nothing  but  their  duty. 

If  we  have  fallen  below  this  standard^  it  has  been  from  inadvert- 
ency rather  than  perverseness^  and  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
here  with  the  confident  belief  that  by  directing  attention  to  the  de- 
fect it  will  be  remedied,  and  the  working  of  the  system  improved. 

Again,  although  it  may  not  be  pleasant,  it  certainly  should  be 
profitable,  to  us,  personally  and  oflScially,  to  be  reminded  of  our 
faults,  with  a  view  to  their  correction ;  and  never  in  the  history  of 
the  schools  more  opportunely  than  now,  for,  unless  my  fears  are 
groundless,  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  near  future  which  will  reqilire 
the  compacting  of  all  the  forces  of  the  system,  and  perfect  accord 
among  its  friends  to  preserve  it. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  school  property 
and  the  repairs  needed  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Building 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  have  made  suggestions  with  re- 
ference to  the  employment  of  teachers,  which  I  heartily  approve, 
and  which,  if  adopted,  will  doubtless  assist  the  Board  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  delicate  and  responsible  duty.  It  would  be  safe, 
and  I  think,  desirable,  to  try  their  plan  for  aboli&hing  the  recita- 
tion reports  in  the  four  upper  grades,  provided  that  a  rigid  monthly 
examination  be  invariably  held  and  the  standing  of  pupils  thereby 
determined.  There  are  many  objections  to  the  class-book  system  of 
reports,  especially  to  the  self-reporting  feature,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  its  being  entirely  dispensed  with.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  written  examination  should  be  regularly  kept 
up. 

^,The  questions  used  in  the  final  annual  examination  for  regrading 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Board 
for  their  kindness  and  assistance,  and  thank  the  teachers  for  their 
cordial  co-operation  in  my  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

Superintendent, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


Capt  8.  Y.  Ccddwelly  8upL  CUy  Schools : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  Annual  Report  as 
Teacher  of  Music  in  your  schools. 

Permit  me,  £rsty  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  honor 
conferred  in  selecting  me  to  introduce,  as  a  regular  study,  a  science 
too  long  neglected  by  our  educators. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  yourself, 
are  informed  as  to  my  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  success  attained  ; 
this  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
my  work. 

If  my  work  has  been  a  success,  that  success  must  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  my  efforts  alone.  The  noble  corps  of  teachers  have  sec- 
onded my  efforts  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  me,  for  whfch 
they  have  my  hearty  thanks.  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  them  for 
the  assistance  and  sympathy  extended  to  me.  Some  have  been 
more  successful  in  repeating  my  lessens  than  others  ;  but  this  dif- 
ference was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  interest  on  their  part,  but  to 
causes  they  could  not  control  at  the  time.  I  would  recommend  for 
the  future  an  exchange  of  work,  where  the  teacher  is  positively  dis- 
qualified to  repeat  the  lessons  of  the  regular  teacher. 

The  text-books  used  are  Blackman's  Graded  Songs  and  the  Song 
Cabinet.  The  latter,  a  rather  eclectic  course,  was  adopted  because 
Slackman^s  first  numbers  were  too  light  and  childish  for  the  more 
advanced  grades. 

The  utility  of  teaching  music  to  children  generally  has  been 
doubted  by  some,  upon  the  supposition  that  but  few  can  learn. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  those  laboring  under  it  can  have  it  re- 
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moved  by  a  visit  to  our  schools.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
this  study  within  their  reach,  teach  it  progressively  as  other  studies 
are  taught,  and  good  results  will  follow. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make*the  impression  that  I  have  attained  all  I 
desired  during  my  first  year.  I  have  never  given  a  lesson  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  but  always  feel  that  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment. So  I  regard  the'  work  of  last  session,  and  hope  for  far 
greater  results  from  the  labor  of  the  future. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  you  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  the  consider- 
ation given  my  own.     Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  BAILEY. 

NashvUkf  Tenn,^  June  30,  1874. 


REPORT  ON  DRAWING. 


To  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — The  study  of  Drawing,  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  this  school-year,  has  been  pursued  as 
successfully  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  result  of  the  re- 
cent examinations  of  teachers  and  pupils  have  proven  creditable, 
showing  that  while  the  love  of  the  art  may  not  as  yet  have  in- 
creased proportionately  as  well,  the  elementary  work — the  basis — 
has  been  well  established.  So  few,  in  comparison,  of  the  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils,  understand  the  utility  of  Drawing  in  our  public 
schools,  that  its  practicability  is  questioned — the  prevailing  idea 
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being  that  the  aim  is  to  make  artists  only,  and  that  natural  ability 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  even  approximate  success.  The  object 
is  not  to  make  artists  merely^  but  artisans — a  better  class  of 
workmen  in  every  branch  of  industry — for  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  which  is  secured  by  a  careful  and  well  directed  dis- 
cipline in  Industrial  Drawing,  must  prove  of  incalculable  worth  iu 
every  business  pursuit.  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  children  can  pur- 
sue Drawing  with  equal  success.  All  are  not  gifted  with  the  same 
talents.  Special  adepts  will  be  found  in  this  as  in  other  branches, 
but  all  can  be  taught  it  as  well  as  penmanship,  or  any  other  study, 
that  the  child  has  no  particular  taste  for. 

Krusi's  Drawing  Books,  now  in  use,  being  deficient  in  system — 
furnishing  no  idea  of  elements  and  principles  of  Systematic  Draw- 
ing— I  would  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  does  contain  systematic  grading  and 
artistic  accuracy,  as  essential  to  the  desired  results  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain. Instructions,  without  particular  reference  to  any  system,  but 
involving  general  laws  and  principles  of  drawing  necessary  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  the  study,  have 
been  given  at  the  teachers'  meetings  in  a  necessarily  limited  manner 
— but  teachers  feel  the  need  of  a  book  which  shall  be  also  a  guide, 
and  aid  them  in  imparting  instructions  to  their  classes,  as  well  as 
something  tangible  for  all  to  study. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  establish  a  graded  course,  as  in  the 
use  of  Copy  Books,  for  success  in  this^  as  in  all  branches,  not  only 
depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching,  but  the  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  equal  attention  as  to  marking  and  grading. 

The  utility  of  Drawing  will  be  more  fully  recognized,  and  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom  appreciated,  as  the  art  is  perfected,  and 
Art  education  must  receive  the  same  regard  as  other  studies,  that  it 
may  attain  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 

MARY  E.  CULVER, 

June  30,  1874.  Special  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Edueation :  * 

My  report  for  the  fiscal  year  begipning  1st  July^  1873^  and 
ending  30th  June^  1874^  is  as  follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

From  City  appropriation  to  deficit I  4,926  88 

From  City  School-Tax 19,898  42 

From  County  School-Tax ,     85,880  58 

From  State  School-Tax 4,172  19 

$64^872  52 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ibr   SeeHon  1872-73. 

Note  in  Third  National  Bank $8,884  40 

Not^toMcIver&Co.,  coal 710  00 

Rent,  Ninth  Ward  lot 800  00 

Rent,  office  to  July  1 150  00 

Care,  Howard  clock 80  00 

Books  and  Stationery 108  59 

Printing  and  Blanks 59  50 

Furnace 62  70 

Treasurer's  Salary  to  July  1 140  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies 84  21 

Balance  due  me,  advanced 611  28 

$5,540  28 
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Brought  forward,  Session  1872-'73 $5,540  28 

Ibr   /SfeMion  •  1878-74. 

Salaries  of  Teachers $48,180  25 

Salary  of  Superintendent - 2,500  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer • 240  00 

Salary  of  Secretaiy 140  00 

Pay  of  Janitors 2,580  00 

Coftlandfuel 1,061  03 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,094  78 

Printing  and  blanks. 222  25 

Books  and  stationery ^ 408  00 

Rent  of  office  to  Jan.  1 150  00 

Taking  school-census 177  55 

Miscellaneous  supplies 708  96 

Incidental  Expenses 207  75 

$58,458  02 

Amount  on  hand 879  22 

$64,872  52 

Respectfally  submitted^ 

J.  L.  WEAKLEY,  Treasurer. 
Nashville,  July  1, 1874. 

The  foregoing  classified  statement  from  the  Treasurer  will  show 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  financial  year : 

The  total  outlay  is  about  $1,000  greater  than  for  the  year  before, 
bat  as  an  additional  expense  of  $3,000  has  been  incurred  from  the 
introduction  of  Music  and  Drawing,  and  from  other  causes,  which 
the  analysis  of  the  Superintendent  will  explain,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  really  a  reduction  in  the  running  expenses.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years  a  balance  of  a  small  amount  is  left  in  the 
Treasury,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  voting  a  special  ap- 
propriation  to  meet  a  deficit.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  total  «receipts  have  fallen  considerably  below  the  estimate  upon 
which  the  assessment  was  made. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
schools  have  been  so  well  provided  for  by  the  City  Government,  and 
to  tender  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Council  and  Aldermen  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  met  our  wants. 
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We  are  satisfied  that  our  fellow-citizens  will  endorse  us  in  making 
the  assertion  that  the  success  of  the  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the 
children^  more  than  justify  the  expenditure  made. 

Respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 
M.  B.  HOWELL, 
CHAS.  RICH, 

Commiiiee  on  Financt* 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 


To  the  Board: 

Your  Committee  on  Examinations  would  respectfully  submit 
this,  its  first  Annual  Report.  The  adoption  by  the  Board,  in  De- 
cember last,  of  resolutions  conferring  certain  powers  and  imposing 
corresponding  duties  upon  the  various  standing  committees,  has 
placed  a  serious  responsibility  upon  this  Committee,  but  one  it  has 
endeavored  to  meet  and  sustain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

'^  The  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  all  examinations  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  shall  enforce  thenx 
at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may  deem  proper.'^  By  the  regula^ 
tions  of  the  schools,  the  annual  examination  of  applicants  for  posi^ 
tions  as  teachers  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  this  is 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent  under  the  Committee's  super- 
vision— such  teachers  as  have  heretofore  obtained  85  per  cent,  bein^ 
excused  therefrom.    The  Committee  and  Board  are  well  aware  of 
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the  delicate  position  in  which  they  are  annually  placed  when  the 
period  of  re-election  of  teachers  arrives,  and  the  doubts,  misgiv- 
ings and  anxieties  of  many  teachers,  particularly  of  those  who  feel 
entirely  dependent  upon  retaining  their  positions  in  the  schools, 
harrass  them  none  the  less. 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  bestow  upon  teachers  the 
right,  as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  making  their  own  record,  and 
depositing  it  with  the  Board  as  an  evidence  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional merit.  It  is  right  to  place  each  teacher  thus  directly  in  con- 
tact with,  and  amenable  to,  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  independent  of  the  caprices,  partialities,  or  prejudices,  of 
those  in  authority  over  them.  It  is  only  just  that  the  Board  has 
before  it  an  impartial  record  of  the  merits  of  each  teacher,  and  also 
that  each  teacher  may  appeal  to  this  record  for  recommendation  or 
defense.  It  is  extremely  desirable  to  remove  from  the  Board  as  far 
as  possible  even  the  liability  to  partiality,  and  to  keep  before  us 
continually  the  idea,  that  the  employment  of  teachers  and  affixiing 
their  salaries,  is  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  those  whose  children 
attend,  and  whose  money  sustains,  the  public  schools. 

The  Committee  believes  that  capability  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
the  only  true  basis  of  employment,  and  that  success  alone  should  be 
the  basis  of  re-employment  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It 
therefore  presents  respectfully,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
the  following  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  out  in  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  teachers,  will  probably  better  satisfy  the  ideas  of  justice  of 
the  Board,  the  teachers  themselves,  and  the  community  generally. 

First.  Let  there  be  an  examination  upon  one  paper,  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present,  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year,  of  each  teacher 
desirous  of  re-employment  and  every  new  applicant. 

Secondly.  To  obtain  the  true  measure  of  each  teacher's  success, 
the  pupils  of  each,  in  all  grades  above  the  second,  shall  undergo  a 
written  examination  during  the  year  upon  questions  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Examinations  exclusively  from  the  text  books  in  use. 

Thirdly.  The  annual  average  of  each  class  or  grade  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  teacher  thereof,  and  the  three  results  now  stated 
Bhall  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Boards 
which  shall  constitute  as  a  whole  the  Teachers'  Record. 
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*'At  least  once  in  each  year  the  Committee  on  Examinations  shall 
cause  a  uniform  examination,  for  comparison,  to  be  had  in  all  the 
schools,  or  in  such  grade  or  grades  in  all  'as  they  may  select,  and 
shall  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  Board." 

In  April  last  this  was  done  in  all  the  grades  down  to  the  fourth 
inclusive,  with  the  following  results : 

Senior  High  School  Class,  general  average 76 

Middle    ''  ''  "  «  "        65 

Junior      "  ''  '*  "  "        70 

Seventh  Grade,  general  average 55 

Sixth  Grade,  ''  *'       52 

Fifth  Grade,  "  ''      60 

Fourth  Grade        ''  "       61 

The  examination  was  held  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  first  one  of  the  kind  raay  be  considered  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  rules  govern  here- 
after in  conducting  this  examination. 

First.  No  question  submitted  to  pupils  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  shall  be  changed,  or  any  explanation  given  of  its 
meaning  by  the  teachers. 

Second.  Under  instructions  from  the  Superintendent  the  teach- 
ers shall  mark  the  questions  on  as  uniform  a  scale  as  possible. 

The  authority  has  heretofore  been  given  to  tlie  Superintendent  to 
enforce  the  customary  written  monthly  examinations  or  not,  at  his 
discretion,  or  to  have  them  at  any  given  time.  It  is  believed  that 
this  has  been  exercised  by  him  with  prudence  and  judgment,  and 
while  the  written  examinations  have  [not  been  held  at  the  end  of 
every  month,  yet  the  aggregate  number  of  them  was  about  the 
same.  So  far  as  the  observation  of  the  Committee  has  extended, 
this  change  of  a  long  prevalent  custom  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
schools.  The  application  to  study  of  the  pupils  and  the  instruction 
of  the  teachers  have  been  more  systematic  and  thorough,  because  it 
was  mutually  felt  that  both  instructor  and  instructed  were  to  be  in  a 
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constant  state  of  readiness  to  meet  any  test  that  might  be  required 
of  them. 

Upon  the  subject  of  written  examinations  generally,  the  Com- 
mittiee  would  suggest  that  to  make  them  thoroughly  express  the  at- 
tainments of  pupilS;  the  daily  record  of  recitations  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  at  least  so  far  as  the  four  highest  grades  are  concerned. 

In  as  large  classes  as  we  have  in  our  schools  the  time  consumed 
by  the  fair-minded  and  conscientious  teacher,  in  judging  the  recita- 
tions, and  recording  the  marks  of  the  various  scholars  is  lost  with- 
out corresponding  advantages.  As  the  hours  in  which  to  hear  the 
classes  recite  are  short  at  best,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  minutes, 
this  constitutes  an  important  item.  If  the  roll  is  called,  and  each 
pupil  is  permitted  to  have  recorded  his  or  her  own  report  of  the 
value  of  the  recitation  still  more  time  is  wasted. 

Besides,  if  this  latter  method  is  pursued,  the  teacher  is  cramped 
in  his  efforts  at  instruction,  for,  by  going  at  all  outside  of  the  text- 
book in  questioning  his  classes,  in^  order  to  give  depth  and  suggest- 
iveness  to  his  interrogatories,  to  present  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  thinks,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  the 
scholar  is  liable  to  become  confused  in  estimating  properly  the  value 
of  his  own  work.  Per  contra,  if  the  teacher  himself  were  to  mark 
the  pupil  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  apt  to  attach  the  greater 
importance  to  the  outside  matter  he  has  brought  under  discussion 
during  the  recitation,  than  to  that  in  the  book  upon  which  he  ought 
to  judge  the  pupil. 

Let  the  teacher  then  be  left  free  to  impart  such  store  of  informa- 
tion as  he  may  possess ;  let  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  limits  of 
a  given  course,  not  be  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  by 
the  plea  that  all  beyond  counts  for  nothing  on  the  examination,  but 
let  this  freedom  be  restricted,  when  judging  pupils  by  the  written 
record  alone,  by  requiring  such  record  to  be  made  strictly  upon  the 
principles  that  are  laid  down  in  the  text-books.  At  the  same  time 
let  us  have  our  pupils  who,  by  diligent  study,  much  application  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  by  reading,  have  become  full,  who  in 
the  daily  oral  intercourse  of  the  recitation  room  have  become  ready, 
now  become  by  correct  expression  of  ideas  the  exact  and  methodi- 
cal students  they  should  be. 
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Of  course  the  new  plans  developed  above  are  merely  suggestive, 
being  advanced  by  the  Committee  as  food  for  thought  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  the  Board,  with  a  view  to  future  action  should  they 
be  favorably  regarded. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  D.  WHARTON, 
A.  J.  BAIRD, 
K  G.  TARBOX, 
Committee  on  Examinations. 


■^•»» 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  BUILDINGS, 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — The  Building  Committee,  having  examined  the 
school  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  would  report  as  follows : 

Trimble  school  building  in  good  condition.  Furniture  in  bad 
condition;  needs  repairing  and  varnishiog.  A  brick  walk  from 
front  fence  to  the  building  is  also  needed,  the  present  plank  walk 
being  in  bad  repair.  Two  of  the  stoves  are  burned  out  and  need 
new  fire  pots, 

Howard  school  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition.  New 
fire  pots  needed  for  four  stoves. 

Hume  school  brick  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition^  ex- 
cept the  brick  work,  which  needs  painting;  was  paints  many 
years  ago,  but  is  mostly  washed  off  now ;  looks  badly,  andwill  look 
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worse  when  the  new  building  alongside  of  it  is  finished.  One  new 
Btove  needed,  and  fire  pots  to  eight.  Frame  building  in  It  very  bad 
condition^  as  is  also  the  furniture,  which  needs  repairing  and  var* 
nishing. 

Hynes  school,  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition ;  one 
stove  needing  fire  pot. 

Belleview  school,  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition ;  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  however,  need  papering  badly.  The  furniture  is 
generally  bad,  about  one-half  of  it  needs  to  be  replaced  by  new  or 
by  the  furniture  now  used  in  frame  building  on  Hume  lot.  Fire 
pots  to  two  stoves  needed. 

Ninth  Ward  school,  building  and  furniture  are  in  fine  condition. 
Three  settees  are  needed,  which  were  ordered.  We  have  had  the 
plastering  in  all  the  buildings  repaired,  where  needed,  had  new 
roof  put  on  both  janitors'  houses  at  Belleview.  We  have 
contracted  for  brick  walks  in  the  yard  of  the  Ninth  Ward  school 
building ;  let  out  the  contract  for  2,0f38  bushels  of  coal,  and  would 
recommend  that  a  contract  be  given  for  4,000  bushels  more,  to  be 
famished  during  the  winter,  as  needed. 

The  new  building  on  Hume  lot,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  will  not  be 
finished  at  the  opening  of  our  schools,  and  we  can  not  see  how  the 
old  frame  can  be  used  in  its  present  condition.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  new  furniture  be  bought  for  the  new  building,  as  we 
ooald  use  the  furniture  now  in  the  old  frame,  in  some  other  build- 
ings, or  if  any  old  furniture  should  be  used,  use  the  High  School 
desks  in  the  Hume,  and  replace  them  by  desks  now  in  the  frame 
bnilding.  As  soon  as  the  brick  work  of  the  new  building  is  fin- 
ishedy  the  grounds  should  be  graded,  and  brick  walks  laid.  A  new 
fence  is  also  needed  around  lot  on  Broad  and  Spruce  streets,  but  we 
hope  the  same  will  be  attended  to  by  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  Council. 

Respectfully, 

CHAS.  RICH, 
J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 
Committee  on  Buildings. 

Nashville,  July  1,  1874. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  NashviUe  City  Schoob : 

Gentlemen — The  Committee^  to  whom  you  have  intrusted  the 
supervision  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  of 
the  city  public  schools,  submit  for  your  approval  the  following : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  juvenile  class  shall  be  taught,  from  the  board,  cards  and  the 
first  reader,  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  printing  simple 
words  and  sentences,  and  spelling  the  former  by  sound ;  Arabic  no- 
tation to  50,  Roman  to  X;  counting  orally  to  100;  addition  of 
numbers  from  one  to  five  to  amounts  less  than  50 ;  object  and  de- 
velopment lessons ;  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  reader ;  Arabic  notation  to  100,  Roman  to  XX,  with  the 
rules;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in 
amounts  equal  to  100,  with  the  analysis ;  writing  with  pencil ;  ob- 
ject and  development  lessons ;  music,  drawing  and  calisthenics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  reader ;  word  primer  to  page  50 ;  Arabic  notation  and 
numeration  to  1,000,  Roman  to  C,  with  the  rules ;  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  to  amounts  less  than  10,000, 
with  analysis;  Walton's  cards;  writing  with  pencils;  object  and 
development  lessons ;  music,  drawing  and  calisthenics. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  reader,  first  half;  word  primer  finished ;  primary  geog*- 
raphy;  primary  arithmetic;    addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
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to  amounts  less  than  50^000^  with  analysis ;  multiplication  and  di- 
vision by  numbers  from  2  to  12^  to  amounts  less  than  100^000; 
Walton's  cards;  object  and  development  lessons;  writing  books 
TSoB,  1  and  2 ;  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics. 

FIFTH  YEAE. 

Fourth  Header,  last  half;  Word  Book  to  page  64 ;  Mental  Arithme- 
tic to  addition  effractions;  Elementary  written  Arithmetic  to  divi- 
sion of  fractions ;  Comprehensive  Geography  to  South  America  • 
writing  books  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  object  and  development  lessons ;  music^ 
drawing,  and  calisthenics. 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

Fiflh  Reader,  first  half;  Word  Book  finished ;  Elementary  written 
Arithmetic,  completed ;  Comprehensive  Geography,completed;  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  to  metric  system;  Language  Primer  compjeted ;  writ- 
ing books,  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  object  and  development  lessons,  once  a 
week ;  music  and  drawing,  declamation  and  physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader  completed ;  Child's  Book  of  Nature ;  Language  Les- 
sons to  page  100 ;  Mental  and  advanced  written  Arithmetic  to  per 
centage;  German  Reader,  Knapp's  first  term,  Ahn's  first  German 
Book,  second  term;  writing  books  Nos.  4  and  12;  music,  drawing, 
declamation,  and  physical  exercises. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

History  of  United  States. 
Elementary  Grammar,  completed. 
Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written. 
Elementary  Physiology. 
Ahn's  German  Method. 

SECOKD    TERM. 

J  History  of  United  States. 

^  Elementary  English  Composition. 

(  3 
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We  are  satisfied  that  onr  fellow-citizens  will  endorse  us  in  making 
the  assertion  that  the  success  of  the  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the 
children,  more  than  justify  the  expenditure  made. 

Bespectfully, 

GEO.  S.  KINXEY, 
M.  B.  HOWELL, 
CHAS.  RICH, 

OmmiUee  on  Finance. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 


To  the  Board: 

Your  Committee  on  Examinations  would  respectfully  submit 
tbis;  its  first  Annual  Report.  Tbe  adoption  by  the  Board^  in  De* 
cember  last,  of  resolutions  conferring  certain  powers  and  imposing 
corresponding  duties  upon  the  various  standing  committees,  has 
placed  a  serious  responsibility  upon  this  Committee,  but  one  it  has 
endeavored  to  meet  and  sustain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

'^  Tbe  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  all  examinations  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them 
at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may  deem  proper/^  By  the  regula- 
tions of  the  schools,  the  annual  examination  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  this  is 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent  under  the  Committee's  super- 
vision— such  teachers  as  have  heretofore  obtained  85  per  cent,  being 
excused  therefrom.    The  Committee  and  Board  are  well  aware  of 
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tbe  delicate  position  in  which  they  are  annually  placed  when  the 
period  of  re-election  of  teachers  arrives,  and  the  doubts,  misgiv- 
ings and  anxieties  of  many  teachers,  particularly  of  those  who  feel 
entirely  dependent  upon  retaining  their  positions  in  the  schools, 
harrass  them  none  the  less. 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  bestow  upon  teachers  the 
right,  as  well  as  the  responsibility,  of  making  their  own  record,  and 
depositing  it  with  the  Board  as  an  evidence  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional merit.  It  is  right  to  place  each  teacher  thus  directly  in  con- 
tact with,  and  amenable  to,  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  independent  of  the  caprices,  partialities,  or  prejudices,  of 
those  in  authority  over  them.  It  is  only  just  that  the  Board  has 
before  it  an  impartial  record  of  the  merits  of  each  teacher,  and  also 
that  each  teacher  may  appeal  to  this  record  for  recommendation  or 
defense.  It  is  extremely  desirable  to  remove  from  the  Board  as  far 
as  possible  even  the  liability  to  partiality,  and  to  keep  before  us 
continually  the  idea,  that  the  employment  of  teachers  and  afHxiiig 
their  salaries,  is  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  those  whose  children 
attend,  and  whose  money  sustains,  the  public  schools. 

The  Committee  believes  that  capability  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
the  only  true  basis  of  employment,  and  that  success  alone  should  be 
the  basis  of  re-employment  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It 
therefore  presents  respectfully,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
the  following  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  out  in  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  teachers,  will  probably  better  satisfy  the  ideas  of  justice  of 
the  Board,  the  teachers  themselves,  and  the  community  generally. 

First.  Let  there  be  an  examination  upon  one  paper,  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present,  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year,  of  each  teacher 
desirous  of  re-employment  and  every  new  applicant. 

Secondly.  To  obtain  the  true  measure  of  each  teacher^s  success, 
the  pupils  of  each,  in  all  grades  above  the  second,  shall  undergo  a 
written  examination  during  the  year  upon  questions  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Examinations  exclusively  from  the  text  books  in  use. 

Thirdly.  The  annual  average  of  each  class  or  grade  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  teacher  thereof,  and  the  three  results  now  stated 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board^ 
which  shall  constitute  as  a  whole  the  Teachers^  Record. 
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*^At  least  once  in  each  year  the  Committee  on  Examinations  shall 
cause  a  uniform  examination,  for  comparison,  to  be  had  in  all  the 
schools,  or  in  such  grade  or  grades  in  all  'as  they  may  select,  and 
shall  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  Board." 

In  April  last  this  was  done  in  all  the  grades  down  to  the  fourth 
inclusive,  with  the  following  results : 

Senior  High  School  Class,  general  average 76 

Middle    "  ''  "  '*  "        65 

Junior      '*  ''  ''  ''  "        70 

Seventh  Grade,  general  average 55 

Sixth  Grade,  ''  *'       52 

Fifth  Grade,  "  ''      60 

Fourth  Grade        ''  "       61 

The  examination  was  held  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  first  one  of  the  kind  may  be  considered  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  rules  govern  here- 
after in  conducting  this  examination. 

First.  No  question  submitted  to  pupils  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  shall  be  changed,  or  any  explanation  given  of  its 
meaning  by  the  teachers. 

Second.  Under  instructions  from  the  Superintendent  the  teach- 
ers shall  mark  the  questions  on  as  uniform  a  scale  as  possible. 

The  authority  has  heretofore  been  given  to  tae  Superintendent  to 
enforce  the  customary  written  monthly  examinations  or  not,  at  his 
discretion,  or  to  have  them  at  any  given  time.  It  is  believed  that 
this  has  been  exercised  by  him  with  prudence  and  judgment,  and 
while  the  written  examinations  have  [not  been  held  at  the  end  of 
every  month,  yet  the  aggregate  number  of  them  was  about  the 
same.  So  far  as  the  observation  of  the  Committee  has  extended, 
this  change  of  a  long  prevalent  custom  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
schools.  The  application  to  study  of  the  pupils  and  the  instruction 
of  the  teachers  have  been  more  systematic  and  thorough,  because  it 
was  mutually  felt  that  both  instructor  and  instructed  were  to  be  in  a 
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constant  state  of  readiness  to  meet  any  test  thsrt  might  be  required 
of  them. 

Upon  the  subject  of  written  examinations  generally,  the  Com- 
mittee would  suggest  that  to  make  them  thoroughly  express  the  at- 
tainmentB  of  pupils,  the  daily  record  of  recitations  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  at  least  so  far  as  the  four  highest  grades  are  concerned. 

In  as  large  classes  as  we  have  in  our  schools  the  time  consumed 
bj  the  fair-minded  and  conscientious  teacher,  in  judging  the  recita- 
tions, and  recording  the  marks  of  the  various  scholars  is  lost  with- 
out corresponding  advantages.  As  the  hours  in  which  to  hear  the 
classes  recite  are  short  at  best,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  minutes, 
this  constitutes  an  important  item.  If  the  roll  is  called,  and  each 
pupil  is  permitted  to  have  recorded  his  or  her  own  report  of  the 
value  of  the  recitation  still  more  time  is  wasted. 

Besides,  if  this  latter  method  is  pursued,  the  teacher  is  cramped 
in  his  efforts  at  instruction,  for,  by  going  at  all  outside  of  the  text- 
book in  questioning  his  classes,  in"  order  to  give  depth  and  suggest- 
iveness  to  his  interrogatories,  to  present  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  thinks,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  the 
scholar  is  liable  to  become  confused  in  estimating  properly  the  value 
of  his  own  work.  Per  contra,  if  the  teacher  himself  were  to  mark 
the  pupil  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  apt  to  attach  the  greater 
importance  to  the  outside  matter  he  has  brought  under  discussion 
during  the  recitation,  than  to  that  in  the  book  upon  which  he  ought 
to  judge  the  pupil. 

Let  the  teacher  then  be  left  free  to  impart  such  store  of  informa- 
tion as  he  may  possess ;  let  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  limits  of 
a  given  course,  not  be  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  by 
the  plea  that  all  beyond  counts  for  nothing  on  the  examination,  but 
let  this  freedom  be  restricted,  when  judging  pupils  by  the  written 
record  alone,  by  requiring  such  record  to  be  made  strictly  upon  the 
principles  that  are  laid  down  in  the  text-books.  At  the  same  time 
let  us  have  our  pupils  who,  by  diligent  study,  much  application  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  by  reading,  have  become  full,  who  in 
the  daily  oral  intercourse  of  the  recitation  room  have  become  ready, 
now  become  by  correct  expression  of  ideas  the  exact  and  methodi- 
cal students  they  should  be. 
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Of  course  the  new  plans  developed  above  are  merely  suggestive, 
being  advanced  by  the  Committee  as  food  for  thought  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  the  Board,  with  a  view  to  future  action  should  they 
be  favorably  regarded. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  D.  WHARTON, 
A.  J.  BAIRD, 
L.  G.  TARBOX, 
Committee  on  Examinations. 


■■^»»>" 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — The  Building  Committee,  having  examined  the 
school  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  would  report  ajB  follows  : 

Trimble  school  building  in  good  condition.  Furniture  in  bad 
condition;  needs  repairing  and  varnishing.  A  brick  walk  from 
front  fence  to  the  building  is  also  needed,  the  present  plank  walk 
being  in  bad  repair.  Two  of  the  stoves  are  burned  out  and  need 
new  fire  pots. 

Howard  school  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition.  New 
fire  pots  needed  for  four  stoves. 

Hume  school  brick  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition,  ex- 
cept the  brick  work,  which  needs  painting;  was  painted  many- 
years  ago,  but  is  mostly  washed  ofi*  now ;  looks  badly,  and  will  look 
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worse  when  the  new  building  alongside  of  it  is  finished.  One  new 
stove  needed,  and  fire  pots  to  eight.  Frame  building  in  It  very  bad 
oondttion^  as  is  also  the  furniture,  which  needs  repairing  and  var- 
nishing. 

Hynes  school,  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition ;  one 
stove  needing  fire  pot. 

Belleview  school,  building  and  furniture  in  good  condition ;  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  however,  need  papering  badly.  The  furniture  is 
generally  bad,  about  one-half,  of  it  needs  to  be  replaced  by  new  or 
by  the  furniture  now  used  in  frame  building  on  Hume  lot.  Fire 
pots  to  two  stoves  needed. 

Ninth  Ward  school,  building  and  furniture  are  in  fine  condition. 
Three  settees  are  needed,  which,  were  ordered.  We  have  had  the 
plastering  in  all  the  buildings  repaired,  where  needed,  had  new 
roof  put  on  both  janitors'  houses  at  Belleview.  We  have 
contracted  for  brick  walks  in  the  yard  of  the  Ninth  Ward  school 
building ;  let  out  the  contract  for  2,038  bushels  of  coal,  and  would 
recommend  that  a  contract  be  given  for  4,000  bushels  more,  to  be 
furnished  during  the  winter,  as  needed. 

The  new  building  on  Hume  lot,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  will  not  he 
finished  at  the  opening  of  our  schools,  and  we  can  not  see  how  the 
old  frame  can  be  used  in  its  present  condition.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  new  furniture  be  bought  for  the  new  building,  as  we 
could  use  the  furniture  now  in  the  old  frame,  in  some  other  build- 
ings, or  if  any  old  furniture  should  be  used,  use  the  High  School 
desks  in  the  Hume,  and  replace  them  by  desks  now  in  the  frame 
building.  As  soon  as  the  brick  work  of  the  new  building  is  fin- 
ished, the  grounds  should  be  graded,  and  brick  walks  laid.  A  new 
fence  is  also  needed  around  lot  on  Broad  and  Spruce  streets,  but  we 
hope  the  same  will  be  attended  to  by  the  School  Committee  of  the 
Qty  Council. 

Respectfully^ 

CHAS.  RICH, 
J.  L.  WEAKLEY, 
GEO.  S.  KINNEY, 
Committee  on  Buildings, 

NA3HviiiLE,  July  1,  1874, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  NaahviUe  City  Schools : 

Gentlemen — The  Committee^  to  whom  you  have  intrusted  the 
supervision  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  of 
the  city  public  schools,  submit  for  your  approval  the  following : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  juvenile  class  shall  be  taught,  from  the  board,  cards  and  the 
first  reader,  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  printing  simple 
words  and  sentences,  and  spelling  the  former  by  sound ;  Arabic  no* 
tation  to  60,  Roman  to  X;  counting  orally  to  100;  addition  of 
numbers  from  one  to  five  to  amounts  less  than  50 ;  object  and  de- 
velopment lessons ;  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  reader ;  Arabic  notation  to  100,  Roman  to  XX,  with  the 
rules;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  t-o  10,  in 
amounts  equal  to  100,  with  the  analysis ;  writing  with  pencil ;  ob- 
ject and  development  lessons ;  music,  drawing  and  calisthenics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  reader ;  word  primer  to  page  50 ;  Arabic  notation  and 
numeration  to  1,000,  Roman  to  C,  with  the  rules ;  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  to  amounts  less  than  10,000^ 
with  analysis;  Walton's  cards;  writing  with  pencils;  object  and 
development  lessons ;  music,  drawing  and  calisthenics. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  reader,  first  half;  word  primer  finished ;  primary  geo^ 
raphy;  primary  arithmetic;    addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
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to  amounts  less  than  50,000^  with  analysis ;  multiplication  and  di- 
vision by  numbers  from  2  to  12^  to  amounts  less  than  100^000; 
Walton's  cards;  object  and  development  lessons;  writing  books 
No6. 1  and  2 ;  music,  drawings  and  calisthenics. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  Reader,  last  half;  Word  Book  to  page  64 ;  Mental  Arithme- 
tic to  addition  of  fractions ;  Elementary  written  Arithmetic  to  divi- 
sion of  fractions ;  Comprehensive  Geography  to  South  America  • 
writing  books  Nos.  2  and  3;  object  and  development  lessons ;  music^ 
drawing,  and  calisthenics. 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  first  half;  Word  Book  finished ;  Elementary  written 
Arithmetic,  completed ;  Comprehensive  Geography,completed;  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  to  metric  system;  Language  Primer  completed;  writ- 
ing books,  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  object  and  development  lessons,  once  a 
week ;   music  and  drawing,  declamation  and  physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader  completed ;  Child's  Book  of  Nature ;  Language  Les- 
sons to  page  100 ;  Mental  and  advanced  written  Arithmetic  to  per 
centage;  German  Reader,  Knapp's  first  term,  Ahn^s  first  German 
Book,  second  term;  writing  books  Nos.  4  and  12;  music,  drawing, 
declamation,  and  physical  exercises. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

History  of  United  States. 
Elementary  Grammar,  completed. 
Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written. 
Elementary  Physiology. 
Ahn's  German  Method. 

SECOND    TERM. 

History  of  United  States. 
Elementary  English  Composition. 
3 
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Mental  Arithmetic  to  Stocks. 

Practical  Written  Arithmetic  to  Batio. 

Elementary  Botany,  completed. 

^n's  German  Method  to  Exercise  60. 

Writing  Books,  Nos.  12  and  5. 

Music  and  Drawing. 

Declamation  and  Physical  Exercises  during  the  year. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Regular  Oourae.  English  Course. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetics    Mental  and  Practical  Arithme- 

completed.  tics,  completed. 

Elementary  Composition,  com-    Elementary  Composition,  com- 
pleted, pleted. 
Latin  Graraar.                                 German,  Ahn's  Method  to  Exer- 
History  of  England,  first  half.           cise  100,  or 

French,  Fasquelle. 

History  of  England,  first  half. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book    Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book 

Keeping.  Keeping. 

Progressive  Grammar.  Progressive  Grammar. 

Latin  Reader.  German,  Ahn's    Method,   corn- 

History  of  England,  last  half.  pleted,  or 

French,  Fasquelle. 

History  of  England,  last  &alf, 

TENTH  YEAR. 

FIRST  TJERM. 

Cfiesar.  French,  Corrinne  commenced,  or 

Algebra,  first  half.  German,  Wilhelm  Tell^  com«- 

Natural  Philosophy,  first  half,  menced. 

General  History,  first  half.  Algebra,  first  half. 

Natural  Philosophy,  first  half. 

General  History,  first  half. 


I 
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SECOND    TBKM. 

Virgil.  French,  Corrinne  continued,  or 

Algebra,  completed.  German,  Wilhelm  Tell,  com- 

Natural  Philosophy,  completed.  pleted. 

General  History,  last  half.  Algebra,  completed. 

Natural  Philosophy,  completed. 

General  History,  completed. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

FIKST  TEBM. 

Virgil.  French,  Corrinne  completed,  or 

Greek  Grammar.  German,  Marie  Stewart,  com- 

Geometry,  commenced.  menced. 

Chemistry.  Rhetoric. 

Geometry,  commenced. 

Chemistry. 

SECOND    TERM. 

I 

Sallust.  French,  Picciola,  commenced,  or 

Greek  Grammar  and  Reader.  German,  Marie   Stewart  con- 

Geometry,  finished.  tinued. 

English  Literature.  Advanced  Physiology. 

Geometry,  finished. 

English  Literature. 

TWELFTH  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Cicero.  French,  Picciola  continued,  or 

Greek  Grammar  and  Reader.  German,  Marie  Stewart,  com- 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Men-        pleted. 

suration.  Science  of  Government. 

Physical  Geography.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Men- 

suration, or  Advanced  Botany. 
Physical  Geography. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Horace — Odes.  French,  Picciola  completed,  or 

Xenophen's  Anabasis.  German,  War  of  1870-71. 
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Astronomy.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Mental  Philosophy.  Astronomy. 

Mental  Philosophy. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  will  be  practiced  continually 
as  a  class  exercise^  during  the  study  of  these  languages. 

German  and  French  shall  be  used  as  the  medium  of  communi-  ^ 
cation  between  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  German  and  French  classes 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

Reading,  spelling,  declamation  and  writing  compositions,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  last  four  years  of  the  course. 

We  offer  you  this  revised  course  with  the  following  explanations 
and  suggestions :  Upon  closely  inspecting  the  course  of  study  now 
in  use  in  our  schools,  and  comparing  with  it  the  courses  pursued  hi 
the  graded  schools  of  other  cities,  we  are  siatisiied  that  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  seven  grades  was 
greater  than  they  can  thoroughly  do,  in  the  time  allotted  for  it. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  portion  of  the  course  passed  over  each 
year  by  the  grade  of  pupils  which  undertakes  it,  should  demand  of 
them  nothing  more  than  a  large  majority  of  the  grade  can  readily 
accomplish.  Additional  work  is  continually  offered  the  more  ready 
portion  of  a  class,  by  a  qualified  and  ingenious  teacher,  in  the  way 
of  exercise,  in  giving  illustration,  or  application  of  the  fiicts  and 
principles  of  which  the  text-book  treats.  Thus  the  information 
obtained  by  the  pupil  is  permanently  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  the 
mind,  by  exertion,  is  educated.  That  more  time  may  be  occupied 
upon  this  part  of  the  course,  we  have  re-arranged  it,  distributing  to 
eight  grades  the  studies  in  the  present  course  crowded  into  seven. 

We  think  that,  like  the  courses  of  study  in  the  graded  schools  of 
other  cities,  the  extent  of  our  course  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
students  who  have  passed  through  the  highest  grades  to  command 
positions  with  compensation  as  employees — clerks,  book-keepers, 
etc. — in  business  houses  here  or  elsewhere.  We  wish  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  course  to  be  such  as  to  fit  the  graduates  to  be- 
come efficient  teachers  in  our  system  of  schools.  Those  proposing 
for  themselves  a  more  liberal  education  than  the  course  of  the  city 
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public   schools  affords,  should  leave  us  fitted  to  enter  upon  the 
academic  course  of  any  of  our  best  colleges. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  requirements,  we  have  added  one 
grade  at  the  end  of  the  present  course.  The  course  of  study 
as  now  presented  for  your  approval  consists  of  twelve  grades. 
Children  under  our  City  School  system  enjoy  school  privileges 
from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  or  twelve  years.  '  We 
have  placed  in  this  course  those  ^branches  upon  which  we  thought 
the  pupils  would  be  most  profitably  employed  during  that  time. 
With  due  diligence  they  will  pass  over  the  portion  of  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  one  grade  each  year,  and  will,  therefore,  have  completed 
the  course  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

From  the  fact  that  so  many  continue  in  the  schools  at  present 
throughout  the  whole  course,  with  reference  to  preparing  them- 
selves for  teaching,  we  would  advise  that  more  prominence  be  given 
to  the  Normal  School  feature  of  the  higher  grades  of  our  system. 
We  would  suggest  that  there  be  opened,  in  the  building  in  which 
the  five  upper  grades  of  our  schools  are  concentrated,  what  is 
styled  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  cities  and  States — a  model  or 
training  school.  Let  this  department  consist  of  about  120  children 
belonging  to  the  first  and  third  grades.  It  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
principal  with  two  assistants.  The  principal  of  the  training  school 
should  be  a  person  who  brings  to  the  position  experience  in  object 
lesson  and  development  teaching.  Cities  elsewhere,  which  have  un- 
dertiaken  the  education  of  their  own  teachers,  have  found  the  model 
and  training  schools  highly  advantageous  to  those  fitting  them- 
selves for  positions  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  The  training  school, 
consisting  of  two  distinct  grades,  one  of  which,  the  first  grade,  can 
be  taught  only  orally,  and  the  other  a  higher  grade  in  which  the 
pupils  already  atttdy  lessons  and  require  ftimply  explanations  and 
examination,  affords  to  those  preparing  in  our  highest  grades  to  be- 
come teachers,  faoilities  for  observation  of  proper  instruction  and 
management  of  pupils.  Opportunity  could  be  given  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  experiment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  the  training  school,  in  giving  instruction  and  in  discipline  of 
classes.  Let  them  first,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  and  after- 
wards in  her  absence,  undertake  the  management  ^nd  instruction  of 
the  pupils  of  the  study  hall  of  the  model  school  department. 
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"Were  the  students  of  our  twelfth  grade^  who  each  year  propose 
to  be  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  offered  the  advantages  of 
a  training  school  as  above  described,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  corps  of  teachers  now 
employed,  where  they  could  listen  .to  the  discussions  by  experienced 
teachers  of  methods  of  instruction  and  management  of  pupils,  they 
woufd  come  forth  to  undertake  the  labors  of  the  profession  more  in- 
telligent and  efficient  certainly  than  without  such  preparation.  The 
opening  of  the  department  proposed,  as  a  model  and  training  school, 
would  in  no  way  increase  the  expense  of  the  schools  to  the  city,  as 
the  pupils  constituting  this  department  would  require  the  same 
capacity  of  study-hall  and  recitation  rooms,  with  the  same  number 
of  teachers,  if  elsewhere  located. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

L.  G.  TARBOX, 
MORTON  B.  HOWELL, 
A.  J.  BAIRD. 
Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study, 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 


The  American  Series  of  Readers. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Appleton's  Arithmetics. 
Crittenden^s  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

"  Book-Keeping. 

Swinton's  Grammars. 

"  Elementery  Composition. 

"  History  U,  S. 


u 
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Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England. 
Freeman's  Outlines  of  General  Histoiy, 
Monteith's  Geographies. 
Hooker's  Physiology. 

"       Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
Youman's  Botany. 

*^        New  Chemistry. 

*'        Natural  Philosophy. 
Steele's  Astronomy. 
Quackenbos's  Rhetoric. 
Olney's  School  Algebra. 
Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

"  Trigonometry. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

"  "     Reader.  / 

*'         Caesar. 
Cooper's  Virgil. 
"        Cicero. 
"        Horace. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Leighton's      ''      Lessons. 
Fasquelle's  French  Course. 
Corinne. 

Picciola^  Saintine. 
Knapp's  German  Reader. 
Ahn's  First  German  Book. 

''      German  Method. 
Schiller's  Marie  Stuart. 

«      Wilhelm  Tell. 
History  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Adler's  German  Dictionary. 
Walton's  Cards. 
Krusi's  Drawing  Series. 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy  Books. 
Blackman's  Song  Books. 
Song  Cabinet. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  AND  USED  IS 
THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  REQRADINa  THE  PUPILS, 
JUNE,  1874. 


FIRST   GRADE. 


% 

SPELLING. 

hear 

tongue 

very 

seized 

niece 

guide 

again 

steady 

streak 

fields 

afraid 

against 

years 

knead 

taken 

cygnet 

where 

sense 

useful 

people 

edge 

weighs 

eager 

pleasant 

queer 

juice 

baker 

neglect 

caught 

shone 

only 

chiefly 

fierce 

goes 

later 

mischief 

teeth 

guess 

sudden 

seasons 

cried 

spied 

manage 

hastens 

eight 

trough 

cocoon 

eyeniog. 

praise 

insects 
ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add 

8     2.  Add 

• .  >     ^^ 

4 

.     V     V                    ^^ 

8 

7 

13 

• 

5 
9 

3 
8 
6 
7 
2 
8 
9 

1 

6 

25 

3 

a 

4: 

17 
6 
2 

— 

• 

lO 
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3.  Add  thirtceen,  twenty-four,  three,  two,  seyenteen,  forty,  one,  thirty-seven 
and  twelre. 

4.  Subtract  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  from  one  thousand  and  nmety-twa 

5.  5-I-IV+8+ 20-1- Vni4-IX+18=: what? 

6.  16+IX—12+ni4-10— XX+VI— 7=what? 

7.  Aft€r  finding  7  marbles,  John- had  21 ;  how  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

8.  Mary  had  47  pins.     She  gave  Alice  12,  Jane  9,  Susie  5  and  lost  10 ;  how 
many  has  she  left  ? 

9.  What  must  we  add  to  the  sum  of  seventeen,  twenty-three  and  nfaie,  to  make 
fifty-four? 

10.  Robert  has  21  cherries ;  Kate  has  8  less  than  he  and  6  more  than  Reuben. 
How  many  have  they  all  together  ? 

SECOND  GRADE. 


SPELLING. 

Grieve 

Control 

Esteem 

Neither 

Heir 

Meadow 

Purpose 

Guitar 

Mighty 

Succeed 

Journey 

Behoove 

Complete 

Deceive 

Merest 

Glued 

Surprise 

Listen 

Conscious 

Useful 

Wrought 

Pursuit 

Design 

Pierces 

SUtue 

Briefly 

Consent 

Seized 

Precious 

Precepts 

Promptly 

Offense 

Severe 

Ancient 

Guinea 

Pretence 

Scissors 

Mastife 

Immense 

Patient 

Deserve 

Gorgeous 

Crisis 

Piteous 

Xsland 

Solemn 

Circle 

Appetite 

Yielding 

Chisel 
ARITHMETIC. 

1  Add  one  hundred  and  seven,  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  six,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty,  fifty  four,  four  hundred  and  three,  sixty-nine  and  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

2.  Subtract  9,559  from  17,682. 

8.  12-hIX+87+XLV+VIII-f  62+LXXII=what? 

4.  31-fXVI— 25-f89— XXI— IX-fl3=what? 

5.  Add  3054,  276,  8826,  72,  278,  2  and  8507.     Give  fuU  analysis. 

6.  552  pupils  have  this  year  entered  the  second  grade  ;  170  have  left  school ; 
^  have  been  suspended,  and  26  are  absent  sick ;  how  many  are  left  in  it  ? 

7.  The  sum  of  8%  and  103  and  6  and  91  is  how  much  greater  than  169  ? 

8.  Mary  has  15  pinks  and  Thomas  has  6.  If  I  give  each  of  them  3  more,  how 
BiAny  times  will  his  equal  hers? 

9.  There  were  873  pupils  tardy  the  firot  month  of  last  session,  223  the  second. 
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193  the  third,  346  the  fourth,  and  1,816  daring  the  other  six  months ;  how  many 
were  tardy  in  all  ?       , 

10.  John's  age  is  12  years.    Mary  is  6  years  older,  and  Susie  is  7  years  yoxmgci: 
than  he.    What  is  the  sum  of  their  ages  ? 

THIRD   GRADE. 


SPELLING, 

Caressed 

Sufflceth 

Necessary 

Obtuse 

Prairie 

Ancient 

Exhausted 

Despair 

Curious 

Radiant 

Resigned 

Accede 

Radiance 

Conscience 

Condensed 

Succeed 

Judgment 

Pretence 

License 

Interest 

Beauteous 

Leopard 

Pittance 

Already 

Sacrifice 

Weapon 

Credence 

Granary 

Preceding 

Plenteous 

Incense 

Medium 

Diligence 

Cxystal 

Coerce 

Confute 

Beverage 

Fatigue 

Reverse 

Immense 

Separate 

Savage 

Excise 

Migratory 

Similar 

Foliage 

Espies 

Arithmetic 

Celestial 

Induce 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Roman  notation,  and 
'express  the  present  year  in  both. 

a.  1,943+875+ 2+8,008+26+10,463= what  ? 

8.  Multiply  the  difference  between  87,091  and  18,132  by  406. 

4    Define  the  terms  in  Division* 

6.  Divide  9,327  by  6  and  prove  it. 

6.  For  finding  a  purse  containmg  $1546.352,  John  received  one-eighth  of  it. 
What  was  the  reward  ? 

7.  If  a  horse  eat  18  pints  of  com  a  day,  how  long  will  33  bushels  last  him  ? 

8.  How  many  table-spoons  weighing  12  pennyweights  each  will  8  pounds  of 
silver  make  ? 

9.  A  newsboy  pays  out  70  cents  a  day  for  papers  and  sells  them  for  nine  dlm^ 
and  a  half,  how  much  will  he  clear  in  eight  weeks  ? 

10.  From  a  tank  containing  6  barrels  of  wine  42  gallons  were  drawn,  and  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  leaked  out.     How  much  did  it  then  contain  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
L  What  is  a  Peninsula  t    Mention  three. 

2.  Between  what  waters  are  the  West  India  Islands? 
8.  Name  the  Capitals  of  the  Southern  States. 

4.  Bound  Tennessee  and  point  out  its  three  largest  cities. 
^.  What  States  touch  Lake  Erie? 
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6.  What  are  icebergs,  and  where  are  they  found! 

7.  What  waters  bound  South  America  ? 

8.  Mention  four  large  European  rivers. 

9.  Bound  France  and  Persia. 

10.  Where  are  the  following  seas?    And  into  what  waters  do  they  open? 
Mediterranean^  Blacky  China,  Bed  and  Baltic. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


SPELLING. 

Undaunted 

Flaunting 

Chamois 

Liquefiable 

Decision 

Empyrean 

Palatable 

Hackneyed 

Tngenious 

Disparage 

Expansible 

Putrefy 

3Ietaphysics 

Despised, 

Dilatable 

-triform 

Independent 

Superstitious 

Acquiescing 

Sibylfine 

Deyiate 

Diameter 

Readiness 

Grandeur 

Conscientious 

Hemisphere 

Tiniest 

Poignantly 

Incision 

Cavalcade 

Pitiless 

Civilian 

Vengeance 

Besieged 

Silliness 

Accessory 

F&geants 

Mischievous 

Vilifler 

Analogical 

3Iemorial 

Planetary 

Usurious 

Coquetting 

Compliments 

Irreparable  • 

Remedial 

Cylindrical 

Clamorous 

i 

SEOGRAPHY. 

Parozysma 

1.  How  would  yon  goby  water  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Black  Sea? 

2.  Locate  the  following  rivers  :    Hudson,  Yenisei,  Niger,  Amazon,  Columbia, 
Kile,  and  Parana. 

3.  Name  six  North  American  capes. 

4L  Bound  Central  America  and  mention  its  three  chief  cities. 

5.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  Government  of  the 
West  Indies  ? 

6.  What  States  are  touched  by  the  Ohk)  River  ? 

7.  Locate  the  Capitals  of  the  Eastern  States. 

8.  Name  the  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  the  Middle  States. 

9.  Locate  Annapolis,  Baton  Rouge,  Pensacola,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Natchez, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  Galveston. 

10.  Describe  the  Wabash,  Des  Moines,  Kansas,  Osage,  Sciota,  and  Red  Rivers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  473,  239,  72,  and  48,  and  tell  why  you  carry  the  left  hand  figures  in 
making  the  addition. 

2»  From  8  millions  10  thousand  and  85,  take  1  million  1  thousand  and  99. 

3.  A  horse  cost  $165,  a  farm  219  times  as  much ;  what  did  both  together  cost  ? 

4.  Divide  266997954  by  2673. 
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5.  A  real  estate  agent  bought  8  stores  and  4  dwellings  for  $69309 ;  the  dwell- 
ings cost  $12006  each;  what  did  each  of  the  stores  cost  ? 

6.  By  selling  16  horses  for  $2800  a  drover  lost  $480,  what  did  each  of  them 
cost  him  ? 

7.  Ann  bought  a  dress  for  $2|,  a  fan  for  five-sixths  of  a  dollar,  and  a  ribbon  for 
three-fifths  of  a  dollar :  she  gave  the  clerk  a  five  dollar  note,  how  much  change 
was  due  her  ? 

8.  From  two  and  one-eighths  take  four-sevenths  -+-  three-eighths. 

9.  Multiply  two  and  two-thirds  by  three  and  two-fifths. 

10.  If  two-thirds  of  a  number<be  taken  from  three-fourths  of  it  the  renuunder 
will  be  7,  what  is  the  number  ? 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


BPELLINa. 

Plateau 

Vicissitude 

r 

Syllogism 

Vitreous 

Sovereign 

Sierra 

Hymeneal 

Epiphany 

Invisible 

Myriad 

Tympanum 

Metallurgy 

Supersede 

Athlete 

Indispensable 

Coterie 

Oscillate 

Aqueous 

Invisible 

Ketinue 

Predatory 

Arable 

Porcelain 

Halcyon 

Beneficent 

Typhoid 

Chicanery 

Acetous 

Perennial 

Colleague 

Exchequer 

Cetaceous 

Impede, 

Piquantly 

Siderial 

Precocious 

Excelsior 

Pyrotechnic 

Novitiate 

Adscititious 

Refluent 

Antiquary 

Depreciate 

Amethyst 

Adulatory 

Cynosure 

Aquarium 

Diaphragm. 

Vizier 

# 

Comedian 

• 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  "What  country  in  South  America  is  entirely  inland?    Bound  it. 

2.  Describe  the  following  rivers :     Madeira,  Orinoco,  Tocantins,  Parana^   St. 
Francisco,  and  Amazon. 

8.  Mention  five  European  countries  and  their  capitals. 

4.  How  would  you  sail  from  London  to  Sevastopol  ? 

5.  What  mountains  would  you  cross  in  going  from  France  to  Spain,  from  Italy 
to  Switzerland  and  from  Norway  to  Sweden  ? 

6.  Name  four  Peninsulas  which  project  from  Asia. 

7.  Locate  Mecca,  Calcutta,  Pekin,  and  Jeddo. 

8.  Name  four  capes  of  Africa. 

9.  What  countries  in  Africa  border  on  the  Mediterranean  ? 

10.  What  Islands  are  separated  by  Sunda,  by  Torres,  and  by  Bass  Straits  9 

ABITHMETIC. 

1.  Divide  two-thirds  of  three-fourths  of  fiye-sevenihs  by  7). 
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S.  How  many  qijarts  of  ctder  costing  12^  cts.  a  quart  must  be  sold  at  16}  cts 
A  quart  in  order  to  gain  87^  cts.? 

S.  If  a  snail  crawls  8  inches  in  }  of  an  hour  in  how  many  days  wiU  he  crawl 
mile? 

4.  A  man  owed  $235.    He  worked  in  payment  of  the  debt  112  days  at  $1,756 
a  day.    How  much  did  he  still  owe  ? 

5.  A  clerk  whose  espenses  were  $1.45  a  day,  saved  $67.50  in  50  days :  what 
did  he  earn  a  day  ? 

6.  Reduce  18C8  pints  to  bushels. 

7.  How  many  square  yards  of  carpeting  will  cover  a  floor  18  feet  long  by  1 
wide? 

8.  If  you  divide  1540  A.  ^  R.  20  P.  mto  20  lots  how  much  will  each  lot  co- 
tarn? 

9.  In  running  a  race  John  went  6}  feet  in  a  second  and  Robert  6}  feet:   ho 
far  apart  were  they  in  two  minutes? 

10.  A  jeweler  has  gold  enough  to  make  90  rings  each  weighing  8  pwt.  16  gr.: 
bow  many  can  he  make,  if  he  makes  each  1  pwt  2  gr.  heavier  ? 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Divide  0872  by  4  and  explain  why  each  partial  remainder  is  placed  before 
the  next  figure  in  perf  omdng  it. 

2.  A  city  lot  fronting  68  feet,  cost  $8527.20 ;  for  what  must  it  be  sold  a  foo 
to  gain  $1836  ? 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  286,  429  and  715. 

4.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  you  take  five-si2[ths  the  remainder  will  b 
eleven-eigbteenths  ? 

5.  With  49  and  two-thirds  for  a  dividend  what  divisor  will  give  21  and  two- 
sevenths  for  a  quotient  ? 

6.  Multiply  seven  and  five  thousandths  by  .002^^. 

7.  Divide  250  by  five  thousandths. 

8.  If  I  buy  six  gallons,  8  quarts,  1  pint  of  milk,  and  afterwards  fiind  that  one- 
seventh  of  it  is  water,  how  much  milk  do  I  really  get  ? 

9.  During  the  month  of   March  twelve-tweQty-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the  city 
public  schools  were  girls.     There  were  1852  boys  what  was  the  number  of  girls  ? 

10.  A.  has  $125  more  than  R.     They  have  together  $1851.     How  much  ha 
each? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Select  the  diffei^t  parts  of   speech  in  the  following    sentence:      ''A 
wise   man  will  make   haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the    true  value  o 
time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain." 

2.  Give  the  gender,  person,  number,  and  caae  of   the  nouns  which  it  con- 
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8.  Define  the  degrees  of  comparison, 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  possesBiye  case  and  an  adjective 
in  the  superlative  degree. 

5.  Give  the  number  and  case  of  the  pronouns  in  this  sentence :   'They  who 
heard  his  lecture  told  me  that  it  pleased  them.  ^' 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  speak  in  the  first  person  singular  in  the  active 
voice,  mdicative  mood. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  forsake  in  the  passive  roice,  Indicative  mood,  plu-per- 
f ect  tense. 

8.  What  verbs  are  used  in  the  passive  voice,  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

9.  In  the  following  sentence  point  out  the  principal  parts  and  their  adjuncts : 
"The  modest  little  violet  unfolds  its  beautiful  leaves  early  in  the  Spring." 

10.  Place  in  diagram :  "  The  declaration  that  he  made  convinced  us  of  his  in- 
nocence." 

BOOK  OF   NATURE. 

1.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds ;  their  growth,  qualities  and  uses. 

2.  Describe  leaves  and  their  uses. 

8.  What  are  made  from  sap,  and  how  ? 

4.  The  blood ;   compare  it  with  sap,  and  tell  how  it  is  made  and  circulated. 

5.  The  brain  and  the  nerves  in  man  and  animals. 

6.  Sleep. 

7.  The  pressure  of  air  as  shown  in  breathing,  and  in  pumps  and  the  barometer. 

8.  Explain  the  rising  of  balloons  and  the  drawing  of  chimneys. 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  forming  steam  and  name  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put. 

10.  Explain  why  it  is  that  bodies  possess  weight,  and  why  some  are  heavier 
than  others. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Name  the  compound  and  double  vowels,  and  describe  the  sound  of  each. 

2.  Write  the  present  tense  of  these  verbs : 

fetn,  lernen  unb  laufen. 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  German : 
8.  We  learn  German  but  not  French. 

4.  That  knife  is  very  beautiful  and  not  very  dear. 

5.  Here  is  your  i)en,  but  it  is  very  bad,  it  scratches. 

Translate  into  Enirlish. 

6.  @inb  hJir  tcic^  obcr  arm? 

'    7.  SHein,  ct  tuol^nt  ni^t  ^icr,  ct  tool^nt  in  Steus^^orl. 

8.  S)eine  @(j^)ueftet  nal^t,  aber  fte  i{l  nid^t  fel^r  flei^ig/  fie  ))Iauberi  unb 
lad^t  ^bicl. 

9.  3tcitt,  Sari  ijl  nid^t  unfer  grcunb,  cr  ifl  \t\c  faul;  cr  Icrnt  nic  feinc 
^ufgabe. 

10.  S)ad   SBetter   tft  l^eute  fel^r  f^Ied^t;  eS  bli^t  unb  e$  bonnert   unb 
ber  @turm  niutl^et. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

ABITHMETIC. 

1.  If  by  selling  a  watch  for  $10  adyance  the  gain  was  12  per  cent.,  what  did 
it  cost? 

2.  An  article  was  bought  for  four-fifths  its  value  and  sold  for  8  per  cent,  more 
than  its  value,  what  was  the  gain  per  cent  ? 

}  S.  A  sewing  machine  is  sold  in  England  for  £15  8s.  4d.y  at  a  profit  of  S3|  per 
cent.;  what  does  it  cost  ? 

4.  Forty  per  cent,  of  brandy  is  alcohol.  If  a  man  take  }  of  a  gill  of  brandy 
daily,  how  many  barrels,  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  gUls  of  alcohol  will  he  drink  in 
12  yeais  of  865  days  each? 

5.  Bought  a  lot  of  SO  feet  front  at  |120  a  foot.  Built  a  house  on  it  for  $6000. 
The  annual  tax  on  it  is  3  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  house  is  insured  for 
}  of  its  cost  at  1}  per  cent.    It  rents  for  $782.    What  per  cent,  does  it  yield? 

6.  Und  the  amount  of  $88.20  for  2y.,  8m.,  1 9d.  at  one  and  two-fifths  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

7.  In  what  time  will  $8050.00  amount  to  $8480.20  at  ten  and  five-sixths  per 
cent? 

8.  A  note  of  $90,  dated  April  12th,  1872,  and  payable  in  four  months,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  was  discounted  June  1st,  1872,  at  7  per  cent.;  what  were 
the  proceeds  ? 

9.  The  difl^erence  between  A  and  B's  ages  is  28  years,  and  one-eleventh  of  A^s 
age  equals  one-seventh  of  B's.    How  old  is  each  ? 

10.  If  16  per  cent  of  what  an  article  sold  for  was  gsdn,  what  was  the  gain  per 
cent? 

GBAMMAB. 

1.  Analyze  this  sentence :  '^  The  savage  believed  that  to  every  one  is  an  ap- 
pointed time  to  die ;  to  anticipate  that  period  by  suicide  was  detested  as  the  mean- 
est cowardice." 

8.  Place  it  in  diagram. 

8.  "  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  I 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

Parse  the  nouns. 

4.  Parse  the  verbs. 

5.  Parse  wretched,  swift,  and  unsullied, 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective,  and  tell 
^^ttt  kind  of  a  sentence  it  is. 
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7.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons : 
(a).     His  wife  is  older  than  him. 

(6).    There  was  several  boys  present,  every  one  doing  as  they  pleased* 

(c).    You  have  saw  that  it  was  her  who  did  it. 

(d).    If  it  rains  to-morrow  it  will  disappoint  you  and  I. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  subject  phrase,  and  one  containing  a  depend- 
ent clause  used  as  the  attribute. 

9.  Parse  the  thcUa  in  the  following  sentence,  numbering  them  1,  2,  8,  &c  : 
"That  that  I  say  is  this:  that  that,  that  that  gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not 
that  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  lordships." 

10.  Place  in  diagram :  "His  history  shows  how  ambition  may  defeat  itself ,  and 
from  it  all  princes  may  learn  a  lesson." 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semi- colon. 

2.  Punctuate  and  correct  the  following :  "mr.  president  my  object  is  peace  i 
will  not  pretend  like  my  honorable  colleague  to  describe  to  you  the  waste  the  rav- 
ages and  the  horrors  of  war  neither  shall  I  boast  of  christian  charity  nor  Attempt 
to  displi^  that  Benevolence  which  gave  a  vivid  tint  to  Every  sentence  he  uttered 
and  was  if  possible  as  impressive  as  his  eloquence." 

8.  How  ore  purity  and  propriety/  violated  ? 

4.  Define  unity  and  give  the  rules  for  it 

5.  Correct  the  following,  pointing  out  the  errors  In  style : 

(a).  The  bird  had  escaped  through  her  neglect  and  she  only  found  a  vacant 

cage. 
(b).  We  will  be  given  instructions  what  to  do  within  the  next  few  minutes, 
(c).  Carthage  was  demolished  to  the  ground  so  that  we  are  unable  to  see 

where  it  stood  at  this  day. 

6.  Principal  heads  used  in  Descriptive  writing :  illustrate  by  analyzing  the  sub- 
ject,  "  A  Description  of  Nashville." 

7.  What  is  Fiction  ?    Its  divisions  ?    Define  each. 

8.  Make  an  analysis  of  the  following  subject :  *'  The  sources  of  a  nation^s 
wealth." 

9.  Different  kinds  of  similes.  Difference  between  similes  and  metaphors. 
Rules  for  use  of  both. 

10.  Write  an  extended  simile  on  Fame  or  Life. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  State  what  parts  of  North  America  were  first  explored  and  colonized  by 
Bpaniards. 

2.  The  London  and  Plymouth  Companies — ^when  established  and  by  whom  ; 
what  territory  was  granted  them  respectively. 

8.  What  permanent  Colony  was  founded  by  the  London  Company,  and  hour 
was  it  controlled  by  the  Company  ? 
4.  Give  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
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5.  The  settlement  of  New  York  and  its  transfer  to  the  English. 

6.  The  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1754  ;  some  of  its  chief  inci- 
dents and  its  final  result. 

7.  Relate  the  military  events  of  the  last  half  of  the  year  1776. 

8.  Describe  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

9.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee  during  the  year,  com- 
mencing February  1st,  1862. 

10.  Describe  the  closing  events  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

GERMAN. 

1.  (a)  Decline  the  following  masculine  nouns,  singular  and  plural : 

The  Ape.  The  Father. 

J)cr  aiffc.     •  ®cr  SSatcr. 

(6)  Decline  the  f  eminme  nouns : 

The  Liberty.  The  Mouse.  The  Power  of  Attorney. 

®ie  grci^cit.        ©ic  SWaug.        ®ie  SoOma^t 

(c)  Decline  the  neuter  nouns : 

The  Child.  The  Window.         The  Little  Child. 

S)ad  ftinb.        S)ad  genfier.       S)ad  ^inbd^en. 

2.  Decline :  1.  S>cr  gutc  SWann.    The  good  man. 

S>a«  flutc  Sinbd^cn.    The  good  little  child, 
©in  ganjcr  Sag.    A  whole  day. 
Seine  guten  Wdnntx,  grauen,  Sinbcr.    No  good  men, 
women,  children. 

3.  How  do  yon  form  the  diminutives  of  nouns,  and  what  gender 
do  they  take?    Give  examples. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  form  the 
degrees  of  the  adjectives  signifying — 

Fine,  noble,  high,  gracious, 
fd^on,  ebel;  Jfoi),  anmutl^ig;  (l§oIb.) 

5.  Give  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  feiti,  the  perfect  tense  of 
^alben,  and  the  second  future  of  tnerben. 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  German  : 

6.  The  tailor  has  had  ice  enough. 

7.  Will  not  the  gardener  be  more  industrious  than  the  man  who 
ifi  our  cook  ? 

Translate  into  English : 

8.  3ft  bet  @(!^netbet  f o  fd^on  tote  bet  ®^u^mad^et  ? 

9.  9Bet  l^at  hen  traurigen  @o]^n  be^  ]^a^U(^en  Sauern  toeggefd^iit? 

10.  3(^  totxbt  toebet  bem  greunbe  no$  btm  ^etnbe  toeld^ed  tierfaufett. 
4 
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HIGH   SCHOOL. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Write  a  homogeneons  trinomial  of  the  third  degree. 

2.  Add  x+8y--5z+g+9,  6y— 2x+8z— 1— g,  7g+l— 33&-|-y—3t,—g— 8— 8y — 
X,  and  34-5Z— 9y— g+7x. 

3.  From  the  sum  of  4x+3y — 3z  and  5x+4y+6z  take  — ^7x+8y+9z  and  — ^x+ 
4y— z. 

4.  Multiply  x^+ix3  —  x  by  xX— Jx«  +  x. 

5.  GiTe  rule  for  squaring  a  binomial,  and  square  x^  +yn  also  xn  — ^xb  y»  . 

6.  To  what  is  a  quantity  haying  an  exponent  zero  equal  ?    Prove  it. 

7.  To  what  is  a  quantity  haying  a  negative  exponent  equal  f    Prove  it. 

8.  Define  similar  and  diaaimilar  terms,  degree  of  a  term,  redprc^nal  of  a 
quantity. 

9.  Give  the  cases  in  which  the  division  of  one  monomial  by  another  will  not  b^ 
exact ;  also,  when  one  polynominal  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  another. 

10.  Divide  x*  +  x^  y2  +  y*  by  x^  +  4y  +  y2  . 


BOTANY. 

1.  The  seed,  its  parts,  properties,  &c.    Describe  the  process  of  gennlnatioxu 

2.  The  difference  between  stems  and  roots ;  parts  of  the  roots ;  different  ictrifi^, 

3.  Describe  vernation,  different  kinds. 

4.  The  venation,  form,  margin,  surface  and  divisions  of  leaves. 

5.  Describe  the  .varieties  of  inflorescence. 

6.  Define  complete,  perfect,  and  neutral  flowers. 

7.  Define  fmit,  botanically,  and  describe  the  Indehiscent,  Dehiscent  and  -r^nV 
tiple  classes ;  give  examples  of  each. 

8.  Characters  of  the  labiatee ;  examples. 

9.  Flowerless  plants. 

10.  How  plants  absorb  the  material  for  growth. 
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HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

1.  Britain  previous  to  the  InvaBion  by  the  Romans. 

2.  Alfred  the  Great — ^the  time  of  his  reign,  its  length  and  character. 

3.  Canute  the  Great— of  what  race ;  the  character  of  his  reign. 

4.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  its  results. 
6.  The  war  of  the  Two  Roses. 

6.  The  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

7.  Charles  L 

8.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

9.  George  UI,  and  the  causes  wliich  led  to  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  Describe  the  part  which  England  took  in  the  battle  of  Paris,   in  March 
1814^  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  year  after,  and  the  result  of  those  battles. 


LATIN. 

1.  Define  gender.    How  is  it  determined  in  the  Latin. 

2.  How  is  the  declension  of  nouns  determined  ? 

3.  Decline  iiyuria,  nauta^  and  fugOy  and  tell  the  gender  of  each. 

4.  How  are  the  conjugations  distinguished  ? 

5.  Decline  vicuSj  aper,  axiSy  and  adventus. 

6.  Inflect  the  verb  occupo,  in  the  indicative  future  and  past  perfect. 

7.  Compare  improbus  and  extCTy  and  decline  them  in  the  plural. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object. 

9.  Translate  and  parse  this  sentence :  '^  Ceesar  in  ezercitu  neminem  habet  Lucio 
fortiorem. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin :    '<  The  Consul's  daughter  was  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  Rome  at  that  time. " 


FRENCH. 

1.  Rules  for  the  Article.     Illustrate  each. 

2.  Point  out  and  exemplify  the  differences  between  possessive  adjectives  and 
possessive  pronouns,  demonstrative  adjectives  and  demonstrative  pronouns. 

8.  Rales  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  and  of  adjectives. 

4.  Place  of  adjectives.     Use  of  partitive  relative  ere. 

(>.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  is  the  partitive  idea  expressed  in  French  ? 

6.  How  is  comparison  expressed  in  French  ? 

7.  Name  and  illustrate  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  different  conjuga* 
tions  of  French  verbs. 

8.  Place  of  pronouns. 

9.  Uses  of  the  article. 
10.  Relative  pronouns. 
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GERMAN. 

1.  Decline  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  nouns : 

The  Baker.  The  Garden. 

®cr  Sacfcr.  5)cr  ©artcn. 

The  Hope.  The  Deed. 

®ie  §offnung.        ©ie  %^at. 
The  Building.        The  Lamb. 
S)ad  @ebaube.        ®a$  Samm. 

2.  Decline :    The  old  horse. 

®aS  alte  ^fcrb* 
A  good  girl. 

Sin  guteS  Ttah^tn. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  form  the 
degrees  of  the  adjectives  eignifjing: 

fine,  noble,  high,  gracious. 
fd^OH;  ebel;  ^oc^;  anmut^ig,  (l^olb.) 

4.  Name  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns,  and  state  whaEt  in- 
flexions they  take. 

• 

5.  Decline  the  determinate  personal  pronouns,  first,  second,  and 
third  person  singular  and  plural. 

6.  How  is  I  love,  I  am  loving,  I  do  love,  in  German  expressed? 

Translate  into  German : 

7.  This  young  handsome  lady  lives  in  the  house  which  is  in  the 
market,  and  the  old  one  lives  in  my  small  house  in  the  country. 

8.  Did  you  sell  your  horse  to  the  Englishman  who  lives  in  the 
market. 

Translate  into  English : 

9.  Sd^  l^abc  cbcnfo  bid  Jtaffcc  h)ic  Sl^ec  gcttun!cn,  mcin  Ilctner  Sleff  c 
J^at  mc^r  kaffee  gctrunfen,  mcin  alter  ©ro^bater  J)at  me^r  Sl^cc  gctrunlett^ 
abec  ntein  f^oncr  Ontel  ^at  toebec  £affee  noS)  Z^u  getrunfen^  er  l^ctt 
SBoffer  gcttunlcn, 

10.  3(i^  !aufc  c«  Bei  bcm  bcutf^cu  SBadCcr,  abcr  mcine  f^oncn  Sluttieit 
unb  mcinc  gcii^te  faufe  ic^  bci  bcm  jungcn  l^oKanbif^cn  Ofirtncr. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

ALGEBRA. 


:=N/a3 


1.  Solve  ar|-x==\/a3  +^x^  +xa  also  ^a+x+v/a— x=v^ax. 


2.  From  v^SmS  x+6iimx+3ii2  x  take  v/3m2  x--6mnx+3na  x. 

3.  A  certain  no.  of  two  digits  contains  the  sum  of  its  digits  four  times  and 
their  product  twice.    What  is  the  no.? 

4.  Find  x  and  y,  from  the  equations  x — Jss2,  x?  y2  —-21 — 4xy. 

5.  Find  fourth  power  of  Ja+Jr. 

, — mi —         n, — 

6.  Reducev^ax,v/x  y  andv/c  x  to  a  common  Rad  index. 

7.  Required  fourth  root  of  a*  — 8  a3  b+24  a2  b^  —32  abs  +  16  b* 

8.  The  difference  of  two  nos.  is  4,  and  their  sum  multiplied  by  the  difference 
of  their  second  powers  is  1600.    What  are  the  nos.? 

9.  What  is  the  side  of  that  cube  which  contains  as  many  solid  units  as  there 
are  linear  units  in  the  diagonal  between  its  opposite  comers. 

10.  The  sum  of  two  nos.  is  to  their  difference  as  4  to  1,  and  the  sum  of  their 
squares  is  to  the  greater  as  102  to  5.    What  are  the  nos.? 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Define  and  exemplify  three  of  the  specific  properties  of  matter. 

2.  Define  each  of  the  mechanical  forces. 

3.  Laws  of  Falling  Bodies ;  construct  and  demonstrate  the  Table. 

4.  Describe  each  of  the  Elements  of  Machinery ;  explam  its  action,  and  give 
tt&e  general  formula  for  all  the  mechanical  powers. 

5.  Hydraulics.    Lifting  Pump  and  Syphon. 

6.  Explain  fully  why  a  balloon  ascends,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  pa- 
rschnte  acts. 

7.  Optics,  Laws  of  Reflection,  Mirrors,  the  Prism. 

8.  A  hail  stone  was  15  seconds  in  falling;  with  what  velocity  did  it  reach  the 
ground,  and  how  high  was  the  cloud  ? 

9.  A  cannon-ball  fired  from  a  height  of  150  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  returns  to  the  earth  in  12  seconds ;  what  altitude  does  it  reach  ? 

10.  Where  D)ust  the  point  of  support  be  in  order  that  a  man  weighing  180  lbs. 
may  exactly  balance  a  boy  weighing  40  lbs.,  on  opposite  ends  of  a  beam  33  feet 
long? 
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METEOROLOGY. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  How  measured.  The  causes  of  its  yaria- 
tions. 

2.  How  the  atmosphere  is  heated.  Influences  which  determine  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow. 

8.  The  causes  which  produce  winds. 

4.  Explain  how  the  surface  trade  winds  of  the  middle  latitudes  are  produced. 

5.  Influences  which  affect  the  distribution  of  rain  over  the  earth's  surface. 

6.  Why  is  Sahara  a  desert  ? 

7.  The  causes  and  effects  of  tornadoes.  What  tore  down  the  walls  of  the 
brick  houses  on  Broad  street,  in  this  city,  during  the  one  which  visited  us  two 
months  since  ? 

8.  Aurora  Polaris ;  different  varieties  and  colors ;  why  it  disturbs  the  magnetic 
aeedle.  * 

9.  Cause  of  twilight,  and  of  its  indicating  the  weather. 

10.  State  the  distinctions,  if  any,  between  shooting-stars,  meteors,  and  <ero* 
lites.    What  causes  them  to  shine  ?    What  are  they  supposed  to  be  ? 


LATIN. 

1.  Translate  the  following : 

In  comu  tauri  parvulus  culez 
Consedit ;  seque  dixit,  mole  si  sua 
.    Eum  gravaret,  avolaturum  illico. 

At  iUe :  Nee  te  corutidentem  aenaeram. 

2.  Parse  parvulus,  se,  mole,  gravaret,  illico,  lUe,  and  considentem. 

8.  Translate  the  extract : 

'*  In  altero  proelio  cum  rege  Epiri  commisso  Pyrrhus  vulneratus  est, 
elephanti  interfecti,  viginti  millia  hostium  csesa  sunt.     Pyrrhus  Tarentum 
fugit.     Interjecto  anno,  Fabricius  contra  cum  missus  est.    Ad  hunc  medi> 
cus  Pyrrhi  nocte  venit  promittens  see  Pyrrhum  veneno  occisunun,  si  mu- 
nus  sibi  daretur.      Hunc  Fabricius  vinctum  reduci  jussit  ad  dominum. 
ITunc  rex  admiratus  ilium  dixisse  fertnr;  '^lUe  est  Fabricius,  qui  diificilius 
ab  honestate^  quam  sol  a  cursu  suo  averti  potest."    Paulo  post  Pyrrhus  ter— 
tio  etiam  proelio  f  usus  a  Tarento  recessit,  et,  quum  in  Grseciam  rediisset, 
apud  Argos,  Peloponnesi  urbem,  interf actus  est. 

4.  Parse  the  following:    Commisso,  Tarentum,  anno,  nocte,  sibi,  rediisset;^ 
urbem. 

6.  Analyase  the  sentence  commencing  ''Tunc  rex,"  &c.,  showing  all  the  8U.1>« 
jects,  predicates,  and  objects,  which  it  contains. 
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FRENCH. 

1.  TranBlate  first  two  paragraphs  of  Book  n,  Chapter  n,  Corinne. 

Le  prince  Castel-Forte  prit  la  parole,  et  ce  quHl  dit  sur  Corinne 
attira  Pattention  de  toute  I'assembl^e.  C'^tait  un  homme  de  cin- 
quante  ans,  qui  avait  dans  ses  discours  et  dana  son  maintien  beau- 
coup  de  mesure  et  de  dignity ;  son  tge,  et  Passurance  qu'on  avait 
donn6c  h  lord  Nelvil  qu'il  n'6tait  que  I'ami  de  Corinne,  lui  inspirit- 
rent  an  int6r6t  sans  melange  pour  le  portrait  qu'il  fit  d'elle.  Os-» 
wald,  sans  ces  motifs  de  s^urit6,  se  serait  d^]k  senti  capable  d^un 
mouvement  confus  de  jalousie. 

Le  prince  Castel-Forte  lut  quelques  pages  en  prose,  san  preten- 
tion, mais  singuli^rement  propres  ^  faire  connaitre  Corinne.  II  in- 
diqua  d'abord  le  m6rite  particuliere  de  ses  ouvrages :  il  dit  que  ce 
m^rite  consistait  en  partie  dans  I'^tude  approfondie  qu'elle  avait 
&ite  des  litt^ratures  6trang5res ;  elle  savait  unir  au  plus  haut  degr6 
Fimagination,  les  tableaux,  la  via  brillante  du  Midi,  cette  connais- 
sance,  cette  observation  du  coeur  humain  que  semble  le  partage  dcs 
pays  ot  les  objets  extdrieurs  excitent  moins  Tint^r^t. 

2.  Parse  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph. 

8.  Translate  Chapter  11,  Book  in,  as  follows : 

Le  comte  d'Erfeuil  vint,  selon  sa  coutume,  le  matin  chez  lord 
Nelvil ;   et,  en  lui  reprochant  de  n'avoir  pas  6t6  la  veille  chez  Co- 
rinne, il  lui  dit :    "  Vous  auriez  6t6  bien  heureux  si  vous  y  6tiez 
"venu. — Et  pourquoi?   reprit  Oswald. — Parce  que  j'ai  acquis  hier  la 
certitude  que  vous  rint6ressez  vivement. — Encore  de  la  I5g^ret6! 
interrompit  lord  Nelvil ;   ne  savez-vous  done  pas  que  je  ne  puis  ni 
ne  veax  en  avoir  ?    Vouz  appelez  I6g^ret6,  dit  le  comte  d'Erfeuil, 
la  promptitude  de  mes  observations.     Ai-je  moins  de  raison  parce 
que  j'ai  raison  plus  vite?     Vous  6tiez  tons  faits  pour  vivre  dans  cet 
heureux  temps  de  patriarches,  oil  I'homme  avait  cinq  si^cles  de  vie : 
on  nous  en  a  retranch6  au  moins  quatre,  je  vous  en  avertis.     Soit, 
x^^)ondit  Oswald ;   et  ces  observations  si  rapides,  que  vous  ont-elles 
fait  d^ouvrir  ? — Que  Corinne  vous  aime.     Hier,  je  suis  arriv6  chez 
elle;  sans  doute  elle  m'a  trds-bien  reyu ;   mais  ses  yeux  ^taient  at- 
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tach^s  sur  la  porte  pour  regarder  si  vous  me  suiviez.  Elle  a  essayS 
un  moment  de  parler  d'autre  chose ,  mais,  comme  c'est  une  personne 
tr^s-vive  et  tr5s-naturelle,  elle  m*a  enfin  demande  tout  simplement 
pourquoi  vous  n'^tiez  pas  venu  avec  moi.  Je  vous  ai  bl4m6,  vous 
ne  m'en  voudres  pas;  j'ai  dit  que  vous  6tiez  une  creature  sombre  et 
bizarre ;  mais  je  vous  ^pargne  d'ailleurs  tous  les  6loges  que  j'ai  fait 
de  vous. 

"  II  est  triste,  m^a  dit  Corinne ;  il  a  perdu  sans  doute  une  per- 
sonne qui  lui  6tait  ch^re.  De  qui  porte-t-il  le  deuil  ? — De  son  p^re, 
madame,  lui  ai-je  dit;  quoiqu'il  y  ait  plus  d'un  an  qu'il  I'a  perdu; 
et  comme  la  loi  de  la  nature  nous  oblige  tous  k  survivre  k  nos  pa- 
rentS;  j'imagine  que  quelque  autre  motif  secret  est  la  cause  de  sa 
longue  et  profonde  m61ancolie. — Oh !  reprit  Corinne,  je  suis  biea 
loin  de  penser  que  des  douleurs  en  apparence  semblables  soient  les 
m^mes  pour  tous  les  hommes.  Le  pdre  de  votre  ami  et  votre  ami 
lui-m^me  ne  sont  peut-^tre  pas  dans  la  r^gle  commune,  et  je  suis 
bien  tent^e  de  la  croire."  Sa  voix  6tait  tr^s-douce,  mon  cher  Os- 
wald, en  pronon9ant  ces  derniers  mots. — Est-ce  1^,  reprit  Oswald, 
toutes  les  preuves  d'int^r^t  que  vous  m'annoncez  ? — En  v6rit6,  reprit 
le  comte  d'Erfeuil,  c'est  bien  assez,  selon  moi,  pour  dtre  stir  d'etre 
aim6 ;  mais,  puisque  vous  voulez  mieux,  vous  aurez  mieux  :  j'ai  r£- 
serv6  le  plus  fort  pour  la  fin.  Le  prince  Castel-Forte  est  arrive,  et 
il  a  racont6  toute  votre  histoire  d'Anc6ne,  sans  savoir  que  c'^tait 
vous  dont  il  parlait :  il  I'a  racont^e  avec  beaucoup  de  feu  et  d'ima- 
gination,  autant  que  j'en  puis  juger,  gr&ce  aux  deux  le9ons  d'italien 
que  j'ai  prises;  mais  il  y  a  tant  de  mots  fran^ais  dans  les  langues 
^trang^res,  que  nous  les  comprenons  presque  toutes,  m^me  sans  les 
savoir.  D'ailleurs,  la  physionomie  de  Corinne  m'aurait  expliqu4  ce 
que  je  n'entendais  pas.  On  y  lisait  si  visiblement  Pagitation  de  son 
cceur;elle  ne  respirait  pas,  de  peur  de  perdre  un  seul  mot;  quand 
die  demanda  si  Fon  savait  le  nom  de  cet  Anglais,  son  anxi^t6  6tait 
telle,  qu'il  4tait  bien  facile  de  juger  combien  elle  craignait  qu'un 
autre  nom  que  le  v6tre  ne  fftt  prononc^." 

4.  Analyze  and  parse  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph. 
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GEBMAN. 

1.  Con j agate  the  perfect,  plupei'fect,  first  and  second  future  tenses,  of  the 
verb :  to  drink — trinf  cn, 

2.  Name  some  of  the  prepositions  governing  the  Genetive. 

"  "  "  Dative. 

"  "  "  Accusative. 

8.  Name  the  imperative  mood  of  to  be — [cin. 

Present  participle. 

Past  participle. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  principal  conjunctions. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  adverbs  of  place,  of  time,  i(nd  of  quality  or  kind. 
Translate  into  English : 

!Oet  SSpIf  nnb  bet  Wteni^. 

2)ct  §ud^S  crja^Ite  cinmal  bem  SBolfc  bon  bcr  Stdrfc  bcS  SKcnfd^en. 
Rein  Sl^icr,  fagtc  tx,  fonntc  il^m  iuibcrftc^cn,  unb  fte  mii^tcn  Sift  gcbrau^ 
ijtn,  um  fi(^  bor  i^m  ju  rcttcn.  ®a  antmortcte  bcr  SBoIf :  ^SBcnn  ic^ 
nur  einmal  einen  }u  fe^en  bcfdme,  id^  moUte  bod^  kvo^I  auf  itjit  loSge^en!'' 
^Sagu  faun  9iat^  tocrbcn/'  fagtc  bcr  ^\ii^^,  „fomm  nur  morgcn  frill^  gu 
mir,  fo  ipiH  ic^  bir  cincn  jcigcn."  S5cr  SSoIf  ftctttc  ^i)  frul^jcitig  cin,  unb 
bcr  §ud^$  ging  mit  iiin  an  ben  9Scg^  Ido  bcr  3dgcr  aQe  Sage  l^crtam. 
3uerft  fam  cin  olter,  abgcbanftcr  ©olbat.  ,,3)t  bad  cin  SBcnfi^?"  fragte 
bcr  SBoIf.  „9tcin/'  anttuortctc  bcr  gut^d,  „ba3  ift  cincr  gcmcfcn."  ©ar*- 
nat!^  !am  cin  ficincr  finabc,  bcr  gur  ©d^ulc  mollte.  „3ft  ba^  cin  SKcnfc^?" 
„Sein,  bag  toiH  crjl  cincr  wcrbcn."  @nblid^  fom  bcr  Sdgcr,  bic  ©opjKl* 
flintc  auf  bcm  Sliicfcn  unb  ben  $irfd^fdngcr  an  bcr  ©cite.  ®a  fprac^  bcr 
^ut^g  jum  SBolfc:  ,;@ic]^ft  bu,  bort  fommt  cin  90tcnf(^,  auf  ben  mu^t  bix 
lodgcl^cn,  id^  abcr  iDiD  mid^  fort  in  mcinc  ^ol^Ic  mai)tn. 

®cr  SBolf  ging  nun  auf  ben  5Kenfd^cn  lod.  5)er  Sdgcr,  aW  cr  il^n  cr* 
blitftc,  fprad^:  ,,6^  ift  @^abc,  bo^  id^  fcinc  Sugcl  gelabcn  ^abc/'  legtc  an 
unb  [^o|  bcm  SBolfc  bad  ®(^rot  inS  ®cp^t.  ®cr  SBolf  bcrjog  ba^  ©efidjt 
genmUig,  bod^  lic^  cr  ftc^  nic^t  fd)rcdtcn  unb  ging  bormdrtd.  Sa  gab  i^m 
ber  Sdgcr  bic  giQcitc  Sabung.  3)er  SBolf  berbi^  ben  ®d^mcr}  unb  riidCte 
bem  Sdgcr  bod^  )u  Scibc.  S)a  gog  bicfcr  fetncn  ^irf^fdnger  unb  gab  i^m 
Untd  unb  rc^td  tiiditigc  ^iebe,  ba^  cr  iibcr  unb  iibcr  btutcnb  unb  ^culcnb 
in  bem  gud^fc  gurudtlicf. 

„Sun,  SSrubcr  SBolf/'  fpra^  bcr  gud^S,  „mic  bifl  bn  mit  bcm  SKcnfc^cn 
fertig  gctoorbcn?"  ,/Sl(^/'  antlDortctc  bcr  SBolf,  ,,fo  l^ab'  id^  mir  bic 
Stdrfc  bed  SKcnfd^en  nid^t  borgcftcllt.  fir  na^m  cincn  ©toe!  bon  bcr 
ed^ulter  unb  blicd  l^incin;  ba  flog  mir  ctluad  ind  ©cfid^t,  ba^  tifecltc  mi(§ 
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ganj  cntfcllici^*  ®arna^  blicS  cr  nod^  einmal  in  ben  ©todt,  ba  flog  mir'3 
um  bte  3la\t,  tvie  S3n|  unb  ^agcltoettct ;  unb  n)te  iS^  gan}  nal^e  tvar,  ba 
^og  et  etne  blanle  9li)))}e  and  bent  Seibe^  bamit  ]|at  er  fo  auf  mi(i^  lodges 
ft^Iagen,  ba^  id^  beina^c  tobt  licgcn  geblicbcn  Jtiare."  —  ,/®ic^P  bu/' 
ft)ra$  bcr  ^nS)9,  „tt>a^  fiir  cin  ^ral^l^anS  bu  bift?" 


SENIOR  CLASS.     . 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  convex  broken  line,  geometric  locus,  axis  of  symmetry,  extreme  and 
mean  ratio. 

2.  Complete  this  theorem  and  demonstrate  it :  ''If  two  angles  have  their  sides 
parallel," 

8.  When  are  two  incommensurable  ratios  equal  ?    Demonstrate  it. 

4.  How  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle ;  erect  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line ; 
construct  a  triangle,  the  three  sides  being  given ;  through  a  given  point  to  draw  a 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

5.  Having  the  perimeter  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon,  and  that  of  a  similar 
circumscribed  polygon,  give  the  formulas  for  finding  the  perimeter  of  a  regular 
inscribed  and  of  a  circumscribed  polygon  of  double  the  number  of  sides. 

6.  Define  maximum  and  minimum,  isoperimetric  figures,  variable  quantities, 
and  give  an  example  of  each. 

7.  Compute  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter. 

8.  To  what  is  the  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  hexagon  equal  ?  a  decagon  ?  a 
pentadecagon  t 

9.  Find  the  side  of  a  square,  and  also  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  fifty  feet. 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  regular  pentagon  whose  apothem  is  IT.  2  feet,  and  wbose 
sides  are  each  25  feet 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Classify  the  Celestial  Bodies. 

2,  Physical  constitution  of  the  Sun.     Theories. 
8.  Systems  for  locating  Stars,  Planets,  &c. 

4.  Retrograde  motions  of  Inferior  and  Superior  Planets. 

5.  Mercury,  its  seasons  and  day. 

6.  The  Tides ;  their  cause  and  different  heights. 

7.  Comets ;  their  orbits  and  density. 

8.  Eclipses,  Transits,  Occultations. 

9.  Time. 

10.  Celestial  Measurements. 
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RHETORIC. 

1.  Origin  of  the  English  Language. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
8.  Its  characteristics. 

4.  Province  and  objects  of  Rhetoric. 

5.  Taste — ^its  elements  and  characteristics;    its  universality  and  cultivation. 
Standard  of  Taste. 

6.  Imagination — ^its  pleasures ;  qualities  of  objects  which  excite  it. 

7.  Style — ^its  varieties ;  properties  of  a  good  style. 

8.  Figurative  Language — its  origin  and  uses. 

9.  Principal  Figures  of  Rhetoric.     Give  examples  of  the  most  important. 
10.  Prose  Composition — its  classes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each. 


LATIN. 
1.  Translate  the  following  from  Book  I  of  the  j£neid : 

Haec  dum  Dardanio  Aeneae  miranda  videntur, 
Dum  stupety  obtutuque  haeret  defixus  in  uno, 
Regina  ad  templum,  forma  pulcherrima  Dido, 
Incessit,  magna  juvenum  stipante  caterva. 
Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  mille  secutae 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades ;  ilia  pharetram 
Fert  humero,  gradiensque  deas  supereminet  omnes ; 
Latonae  tacitum  pertentant  gaudia  pectus ; 
Talis  emt  Dido,  talem  se  laeta  f erebat 
Per  medios,  instans  operi  regnisque  futuris. 
Tum  forcibus  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 
Septa  armis,  solioque  alte  subnixa,  resedit. 
Jura  dabat  legesque  viris,  operumque  laborem 
Partibus  aequabat  justis,  aut  sorte  trahebat : 
Quum  subito  Aeneas  concursu  accedere  magno 
Anthea  Sergestumque  videt  fortemque  Cloanthum, 
Teucrorumque  alios,  ater  quos  aequore  turbo 
Dispulerat  penitusque  alias  avexerat  oras. 
Obstupuit  simul  ipse  simul  percussus  Achates 
Laetitiaque  metuque ;  avidi  conjungere  dextras 
Ardebant ;  sed  res  animos  incognita  turbat. 
Dissimulant,  et  nnbe  cava  speculantur  amicti, 
Quae  fortuna  viris,  classem  quo  litore  linquant. 
Quid  veniant ;  cunctis  nam  lecti  navibus  ibant, 
Orantes  veniam,  et  templum  clamore  petcbant. 

2.  Analyze  the  first  sentence. 
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8.  Parse  the  last  sentence. 

4.  Translate  from  Book  11.  the  following : 

Primus  se,  Danaum  magna  comitante  caterya, 
Androgeos  oifert  nobis,  socia  agmina  credens 
Inscius,  atque  ultro  verbis  compellat  amlcis ; 
"  Festinate,  viril  Nam  quae  tarn  sera  moratur 
''Segnities?    Alii  rapiunt  incensa  feruntque 
''  Pergama ;  tos  celsis  nunc  primum  a  navibua  itis  ?^' 
Dixit,  et  extemplo — ^neque  enim  responsa  dabantur 
Fida  satis — sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes. 
Obstupuit,  retroque  pedem  cum  vope  repressit. 
Improvisum  aspris  yeluti  qui  sentibus  anguem 
Pressit  humi  nitens,  trepidusque  repente  ref  ugit 
AttoUentem  iras  et  caerula  coUa  tumentem ; 
Hand  secus  Androgeos  visu  tremef  actus  abibat. 
Irruimus,  densis  et  circumf  undimur  armis, 
Ignarosque  loci  passim  et  formidine  captos 
Stemimus.     Adspirat  primo  f ortuna  labori. 
Atque  hie  successu  exsultans  animisque  Coroebus, 
"  O  Bocii,  qua  prima,"  inquit,  '*  f ortuna  salutis 
''Monstrat  iter,  quaque  ostendit  se.dextra,  sequamur: 
**  Mutemus  clipeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 
'' Aptemus.     Dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  f 
"  Anna  dabunt  ipsi."    Sic  fatus,  deinde  comantem 
Androgei  galeam  clipeique  insigne  decorum 
Induitur,  laterique  Argivum  accommodat  ensem. 
Hoc  Bhipeus,  hoc  ipse  Dymas  omnisque  juventus 
Laeta  f  acit ;  spoliis  se  quisque  recentibus  armat. 
Vadimus  immixti  Danais  baud  numine  nostro, 
Multaque  per  caecam  congress!  proelia  noctem 
Gonserimus,  multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oreo. 
Diffugiunt  alii  ad  naves,  et  litora  cursu 
Fida  petunt ;  pars  ingentem  formidine  turpi 
Scandunt  rursus  equum,  et  nota  conduntur  in  alvo. 

6.  Analyze  and  parse  the  first  six  lines. 

FRENCH. 
1.  Translate  the  following  from  Book  L  Chapter  VII.  of  Picciola : 
L'attrapeur  de  moaches  paraissait  Bonvent  a  sa  grille  et  pre rx^^ll^ 


aisir  a  saivre  da  regard  le  comte,  si  affaire  aatour  de  sa  pb 
I'a  vu  combiner  et  preparer  son  raortier,  tresser  ses  nattes,  ix 
s  paillassons,  edifier  enfin  ses  palissades,  et,  comme  lui  prlsori.xxi^X' 
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prisoDni^  depuis  plus  longtemps  que  lui,  il  s'est  faeilement  uni  par 
la  pensee  anx  grandes  preoccupations  du  pbilosophe. 

A  cette  meme  fenetro  grill^e,  une  autre  figure,  fraiche  et  souriante, 
vient  se  montrer  aujourd'hui.  C'est  une  femme  .  .  .  une  jeune  fille, 
a  la  demarche  tout  ensemble  alerte  et  craintive.  Dons  Tallure  do  sa 
tete,  dans  V  eclair  de  ses  yeux,  la  modestie  seule  semble  temperer  la 
vivacite.  Son  regard,  plein  d'ame  et  d'expression,  s*etaignait  a 
moitie  en  passant  au  travers  de  ses  longs  cils  abaisses.  Au  premier 
abord,  en  la  voyant,  le  front  incline  dans  Tombre,  gardant  une  atti- 
tude reveuse  derriere  ces  sombres  barreaux  sur  lesquels  s'appuio  en 
se  repliant  sa  main  blanche,  on  la  prendrait  pour  un  chaste  embleme 
de  la  captivite. 

Mais  quand  son  front  se  releve  et  qu'un  rayon  du  jour  vient 
Teclairer,  I'harmonie  et  la  serenite  de  ses  traits,  sa  carnation  ferme 
et  coloree,  disent  assez  que  c'est  dans  le  mouvement  et  le  grand  air, 
et  non  sous  les  verrous  qu*elle  a  vecu. 

Faut-il  alors  Tadmirer  comme  un  de  ces  anges  de  la  charite  qui 
vlsitent  les  prisons?  Kon;  Tamour  filial  jusqu'ici  a  soul  rempli  son 
CGBur;  c'est  dans  cet  amour  qu'elle  puise  sa  force,  et  presque  sa 
beaute.  Fille  d'ltalien  Girhardi,  Vattrapeur  de  moucheSy  elle  a  quitte 
Turin,  ses  fetes,  ses  belles  promenades  et  les  rives  de  la  Doria-Eipa- 
ria,  pour  venir  se  fixer  dans  le  petit  bourg  de  Fenestrelle,  Hon 
d'abord  pour  y  voir  son  pere,  la  permission  no  lui  en  etait  pas  accor- 
dee  encore,  mais  pour  vivre  du  meme  air  que  lui,  pour  penser  a  lui 
non  loin  de  lui.  Aujourd'hui,  a  force  d'instances  ct  de  sollicitations, 
ella  a  obtenu  de  pouvoir  le  visiter  de  temps  en  temps,  et  voila  pour- 
quoi  elle  est  joyeuse,  fraiche  et  belle  I 

Un  mouvement  de  curiosite  I'a  pousseo  vers  la  fenetre  grillee  qui 
donne  dans  la  petite  cour ;  un  mouvement  de  pudeur  Ten  eloigne ; 
elle  craint  d'e  re  aper^ue  du  prisonnier.  Qu'elle  Be  rassure;  dans 
ce  moment,  Picciola  et  son  bouton  naissant  s'cmparent  seuls  de  toute 
I'attention  de  Charney. 

La  semaino  ecoulee,  lorsque  la  jeune  fille  revint  aupres  de  son 
pere,  elle  se  dirigea  encore  vers  la  petite  grille ;  Girhardi  la  re  tint. 

''  Depuis  trois  jours  le  pauvre  homme  n'a  point  paru  pres  de  sa 
plante ;  il  est  malade  I 

— Malade!  dit-elle  d'un  air  etonne. 

— Ce  matin  meme,  j'ai  vu  les  medecins  traverser  la  cour,  et,  d'a- 
prfes  Ludovic,  ils  ne  sont  d'accord  que  sur  un  point,  c'est  qu'il  va 
xnourir ! 
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— Mourir  I"  repeta  la  jeune  fille.  Bt  son  ceil  s'agrandissait,  et 
reflfroi,  plus  que  la  pitie  peut-etre,  se  peignait  sur  sa  figure.  "Oh I 
que  je  le  plains !  le  malheureux  1"  Puis  attacbant  sur  son  pere  un 
regard  d'inquietude  et  d'angoisse  :  **  On  pent  done  mourir  ici . . . .  ou 
plutot  y  peut-on  vivre  I  C'est  le  sfejour  de  cette  prison,  c'est  la  pes- 
tilence qui  s'exhale  des  anciens  fosses  qui  ont  caus6  sa  maladie !'' 
Et,  suffoquee,  elle  pressait  le  vieillard  entre  ses  bras ;  car  en  parlant 
de  Cbarney,  elle  ne  pensait  qu*a  son  pere. 

Girbardi  essaya  de  la  consoler  et  lui  tendit  sa  main ;  elle  la  couvrit 
de  larmes. 

2.  Analyze  and  parse  tbe  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  ex- 
tract. 


GEBMAN. 

1.  Translate  the  following  from  Act  IV.  Scene  III.  Wilhelm  Tell 

®ur(i^  bicfe  l^ol^tc  ©ajfc  mu^  cr  fommcn  ; 
®6  fii^rt  fein  anbrcr  SBcg  nai^  Itu^nac6t  —  §icr 
SSoUcnb*  i(^'8^  bic  ©elegcn^cit  tft  giinftig, 
S)ort  btx  ^oQunberftcaud^  berMrgt  mid^  il^m, 
SSon  bort  ^crab  fann  i^n  mcin  ^fcil  eriangcn  ; 
®cS  SBcgc0  (Sngc  mc^tct  ben  3SctfeIgcrn. 
9Rad^'  beine  ^ec^nung  mit  btm  $immel,  SSogt, 
f^ott  mu^t  bu,  beine  U^r  ift  abgelaufen. 

3<i^  IcBte  [tin  unb  l^armloS  —  ia^  ©cfd^op 
SSar  auf  be$  SBalbe^  £§iece  nut  gerid^tet, 
SWeine  ©cbanfen  marcn  rein  bon  SDtorb  — 
S)u  l^aft  aud  meinem  grteben  mid^  l^eraud 
@t\^udt ;  in  gdl^renb  jDrai^engift  l^afi  bu 
®ie  SDlild^  bcr  frommcn  2)cnlart  mtr  bertoanbelt ; 
3um  Ungel^eurcn  l^aft  bu  mid^  getool^nt  — 
SBer  jtd^  be^  SinbeS  ^aupt  gum  Stele  fe|te, 
Sec  fann  aud^  treffen  in  boa  §erj  beS  geinb^. 

®ie  armen  Rinblcin;  bic  unfd^ulbigcn, 
S)a9  tceue  SSeib  mu^  id^  Doc  beinec  38ut]^ 
SBcfc^u^en,  Sanbbogt!  —  ®a,  aW  i^  ben  SBogenjlcang 
?lnjog  —  aU  mit  bie  §anb  ergittcrte  — 
SlU  bu  mit  graufam  teufclifd^ec  Sufi  " 
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SWi^  jtoangft,  auf§  ^aupt  bt^  Rxnhc^  anjulcgcn  — 
9(13  i(^  ol^nmad^tig  flel^enb  rang  Dor  bir, 
S)omal3  gclobt'  ic§  mir  in  mcincm  Snncrn 
3Rit  furd^tbarn^  Sibf^mur,  ben  nut  ®ott  gcl^ort, 
®a^  mctne^  n  a  (i^  ft  c  n  @(^uffe§  e  r  jl  e  3  3iel 
S)cin  §cr§  fcin  folltc  —  SBa3  t(i^  mir  gclobt 
3n  jcnc^  3lugcnblitfc8  ^oHcnqualcn, 
3ft  cine  l^eiFgc  @(§ulb  —  \i^  toiU  fie  jal^Ien. 

®u  bift  mcin  $err  unb  meine^  itaiferS  95ogt; 
®od^  niJ)t  ber  flaifcr  l^atte  fi^  eriaubt, 
SBa^  bu  —  ©r  fanbte  hiif  in  biefc  2anbe, 
Urn  8lc(^t  ju  fj)re(i^en  —  ftrenge^,  bcnn  er  gurnet  — 
S)od^  ni^t,  urn  mit  ber  morberifd^en  Sujl 
®tc^  jebcS  ©raueW  fh:af[o8  gu  erfrec^en; 
@0  lebt  ein  @ott,  gu  ftrafen  unb  gu  rdd^en. 

Komm  bu  l^crbor,  bn  Sringer  bittrcr  ©d^merjen, 
9J?ein  tl^eureS  Sleinob  jje^t,  mcin  l^od^fter  @d^a^  — 
Sin  3iel  luiH  \^  bir  gcben,  ba^  bi^  je^t 
S)er  frommen  SBitte  unbur^bringli(|  toav  — 
®od^  bir  fott  e0  ni(^t  toiberftel^n  —  Unb  bu, 
SJcrtrautc  Sogcnfc^ne,  bie  fo  oft 
SKir  treu  gebient  l^at  in  ber  greube  BpitUn, 
SScrla^  mi^  nit^t  im  fiirt^terlid^en  (Srnftl 
S?ur  jett  no(i^  l^alte  feft,  bu  treuer  Strang, 
®cr  mir  fo  oft  ben  l^crben  ?Pfeil  beftiigelt  — 
Sntrann'  er  j[c|to  Iraftlo^  meincn  $anben, 
Sd^  l^abe  leinen  gtneiten  gu  toerfenben. 

8luf  biefc  S3anl  bon  ©tcin  toxU  i^  mid^  fefeen  — 
®cm  SBanberer  gur  lurgen  Stul^  bereitet  — 
V)tnn  l^ier  ijt  leinc  §eimat§  —  Seber  treibt 
@id^  an  bem  anbern  rafd^  boriiber 
Unb  fraget  ni^t  nad^  feinem  ©d^merg  —  §ier  gel^t 
S)er  forgenboDc  ^aufmann  unb  ber  leid^t 
©efd^iirgte  ^ilgcr  —  ber  anbad^t'jc  ^TOond^, 
©cr  biijtre  Stttuber  unb  ber  l^eitre  ©Jjiclmann, 
5)er  ©fiumcr  mit  bem  f^toer  berabnen  ffto^, 
®er  fernc  l^erfommt  bon  ber  SOtenfd^en  Siinbern, 
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S)cnn  \eit  @tra^c  fiil^rt  anS  (&nV  bcr  2BcIt. . 

@ic  aflc  jicl^cn  i^rcS  SBcge^  fort 

5ln  i^r  ©cfd^aft  —  unb  mciiuS  ifl  bcr  9JtorbI 

@onft,  toenn  bcr  SSatcr  anfijog,  licbc  Kinbcr, 
®a  irar  cin  grcucn,  iDcnn  cr  toicbcr  tarn; 
S)cnn  ntcmals  Icl^rt'  cr  l^etnt;  er  brad^t'  cud|  tttoa^, 
2Bar*S  cine  f^one  Sll))cn6lumc,  mar*^ ' 
©in  [citncr  SJogcI  obcr  9lmmon8^orn, 
SBic  c8  bcr  SBanbrcr  fiubct  auf  ben  Sergen  — 
Scl^t  gel^t  cr  cincm  anbcrn  SBaibtoerl  nai^, 
Sim  rpilben  SBeg  ft^t  cr  mit  SDtorbgcbantcn; 
®c8  gcinbcd  fiebcn  tjl'$,  iDorauf  cr  laucrt 

—  Unb  bo^  an  e  u  ^  nur  bcnft  er,  licbc  iJinbcr, 
Slud^  icfet  —  cw(i^  ju  bcrt^eib'gcn,  cure  l^olbe  Unfti^ulb 
3u  fc^ii^cn  bor  bcr  9la^c  bc8  Sljranncn, 

SBitt  cr  jum  SfRorbc  j[c|t  ben  SBogcn  fj)anncn. 

3d^  laurc  auf  cin  cblcg  SSilb  —  Sa^t  ft(i^*» 
S)cr  Siitjcr  nid^t  bcrbric^cn,  Sage  lang 
Uml^cr  ,j;u  ftrcifcn  in  bc8  SBintcr^  ©trcnge, 
SSon  %cU  3U  gcIS  ben  SBagcfprung  gu  t^un, 
§inan  ju  Ilimmen  an  ben  glattcn  SBdnbcn, 
SBo  cr  fi(^  anicimt  mit  bem  cignen  SSlut, 

—  Um  cin  armfclig  ©ratt^icr  gu  crjagcn. 
$icr  gilt  c6  eincn  foftlid^crcn  ^reiS, 

S)aS  $erj  be^  SobfeinbS,  bcr  mic§  hjiH  berbcrben. 

9[Rein  gan}c^  Seben  lang  ^aV  ii^  hen  S3ogen 
©cl^anbt^bt;  mi(i^  gciibt  uad^  ©d^ii^cnrcgcl; 
3d^  I|abe  oft  gcfd^offcn  in  bad  (Sd^marje 
Unb  mand^en  fd^onen  ^rci§  mir  l^cimgcbrac^t 
SJom  greubenfd^ic^cn  —  Slbcr  l^cutc  mitt  id^ 
S)en  SKcijlcrfd^u^  tl^un  unb  ha^  S5cfte  mir 
3m  ©anjcn  Umlrcid  bed  ®cbirg3  gch)inncm 
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VOCAL  MUSIC. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  What  are  measures? 

2.  What  are  tones  ? 

3.  Write  two  measures,  and  fill  them  with  quarter  and  half -notes. 

4.  Write  the  fourth  scale. 

5.  Write  in  the  second  scale  the  notes  to  the  following  figures,  and  sing  them : 
1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  4,  5—5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  3,  2—1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  4,  6—6,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 

THIRD  AND   FOURTH   GRADES. 

« 

1.  What  are  tones? 

2.  What  are  measures  ? 

8.  Write  four  measures  in  double  time,  using  quarter  and  half  notes. 

4.  Write  four  measures  in  triple  time,  using  quarter,  half,  and  dotted  half- 
notes. 

5.  Write  in  the  fourth  scale  the  notes  to  the  following  figures,  and  sing  them : 
1,  1,  3,  3,  5,  8,  7—6,  6,  8,  6,  5,  3,  2—1,  1,  8,  3,  6,  8,  6—6,  6,  6,  8,  3,  2,  1. 

FIFTH,  SIXTH,   Al^D   SEVENTH   GRADES. 

1.  Into  how  many  departments  is  the  study  of  music  divided,  and  what  are 
they? 

2.  How  do  you  represent  sounds  that  differ  only  in  length  ? 
8.   How  do  you  represent  sounds  different  in  pitch  ? 

4.  How  do  you  represent  the  different  power  of  sounds  ? 

5.  Write  the  scales  of  G  and  F,  and  explain  how  they  differ  from  the  C  scale. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  HVliat  are  the  names  of  the  tones  of  the  scale,  and  what  syllable  do  yon  ap- 
ply to  C,  when  singmg  in  the  key  of  G  ? 

2.  What  names  are  given  to  the  absolute  pitch  of  tones  ? 

3.  Write  one  measure  each,  in  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  time, 
place  the  proper  figures  before  them,  and  tell  how  each  is  accented. 

4^   Write  a  scale  on  each  of  the  following  pitches,  G,  E,  and  F,  as  one. 
5.   Sow  do  you  represent  the  pitch,  length,  and  power  of  sounds  ? 
6 
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DRAWING 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 

1.  Draw  five  vertical  lines. 
Draw  five  horizontal  lines. 
Draw  five  slanting  lines. 

3[eDtion  something  in  the  room  in  a  vertical  position. 
Mention  sometliing  in  the  room  in  a  horizontal  position. 

2.  Draw  a  square.  ^ 
Draw  five  right  curves. 

Draw  five  left  curves. 

3.  Draw  a  right  angle. 
Draw  an  acute  angle. 
Draw  an  obtuse  angle. 

4.  Draw  a  pail  and  a  box,  from  memory. 

0.  Draw  the  cup  and  pitcher,  from  the  board. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

1.  What  is  a  straight  line  ? 
What  is  a  curved  line  ? 
What  is  a  vertical  line  ? 
What  is  a  horizontal  line  ? 

2.  What  are  parallel  lines  ? 
What  are  compound  curves  ? 
What  is  a  square  ? 

3.  What  is  an  angle  ? 
What  is  a  right  angle  ? 
What  is  an  acute  angle  ? 
What  is  an  obtuse  angle  ? 

4.  Produce  a  drawing  containing  one  or  more  of  each  of  the  angles^ 

5.  Draw  second  figure  on  page  9,  No.  2,  from  the  board. 
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OBAHMAB   GBADES. 

* 

1.  What  is  an  angle  ? 
What  is  a  right  angle  ? 
What  is  an  acute  angle? 
What  is  an  obtuse  angle? 

2.  Define  a  circle. 
Define  a  circumference. 
Define  a  diameter. 
Define  a  radius. 
Defijie  an  arc  and  chord. 

8.  Define  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  state  the  difference  between  vertical 
and  perpendicular  lines. 

4.  What  dimensions  in  a  plane  figure  ?    Draw  two  from  memory. 

5.  Draw  a  barrel  and  a  paU ;  and  state  in  what  position  as  to  elevation  are  these 
objects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Use  of  points  in  Drawing. 

2.  Define  straight,  curved,  horizontal,  and  vertical  line. 

3.  Define  angle — right  angle. 

Show  the  difference  between  vertical  and  perpendicular  lines. 

4.  Define  circle,  radius,  and  diameter. 

6.  Draw  an  ornamented  fruit  dish. 


I~       MlBJ 


APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING  STATISTICS,  LOCATION  AND  ORGAN! 
ZATION  OF   BUILDINGS,    LISTS  OF    HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS,  LAWS  AND  RULES 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 
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CONSOLIDATED  TABLE, 


SHOWING  MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  SUPERVISION. 


SCHOOLa 


Hume 

Howard . . . . 

Hynes 

Nmth  Ward 
Belle  View. 
Trimble 

Total. . . 


TEAOHSBS. 

PUPILS. 

M          1     ■ 

o 

bO 

«H 

a 

&-^ 

>) 

*i 

"2    • 

.  0 

1 

a 

s 

^1 

< 

OOQ 

.§ 

^ 

^'^ 

H 

Q 

JZi 

PU 

19 

48 

58 

7 

8 

77 

128 

14 

2 

5 

28 

10 

1 

5 

10 

5 

2 

8 

86 

25 

1 

7 

77 

42 

83 

150 

887 

14 

c8 


711 

1485 

133 

53 

219 

85 


2686 


VI8ITOB8. 


a 


208 

410 

100 

25 

65 

23 


1031 


o 
PQ 


77 
'85 
23 
11 
5 
13 


C3 


0 


353 
237 
181 

62 
115 

67 


214         1015 


GRADES  FOR  THE  NEXT  SESSION,  AS  DETERMINED  BY  EXAMINA- 
TION IN  JUNE. 


DBPARTMENT9. 

High  School. 

Grammar. 

Intermediate. 

Primary. 

GRADB8. 

lit 
28 

28 

10th 
44 

44 

9th 
109 

109 

8th 

184 
15 

199 

7th 

223 
23 

246 

6th    5th 

4th 

247 
67 

814 

8d. 

280 
76 

356 

2<L 

283 
118 

1st. 

White 

244 

23 

267 

818 
54 

372 

195 

Colored 

110 

X,  X\i 

Total 

401 

805 
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SUMMARY  OF  SALARIES. 


Two        Teachers  at  $180  per  month $3,600  00 

One  "  160  "  "    1,600  00 

Two  «  130  "  "    2,600  00 

Two'  "  120  «  "    2,400  00 

Three  ".  100  "  "    3,000  00 

Four  "  90  "  "    3,600  00 

Three  "  80  "  "    2,400  00 

One  '*  75  "  «    750  00 

Five  «  70  "  "    3,500  00 

Three  «  65  "  "    1,960  00 

Fifteen  "  60  «  "    9,000  00 

Twelve  "  55  "  "    6,600  00 

Sixteen  «  50  "  "    \ 8,000  00 

Those  receiving  over  $90  were  male  teachers ;  those  below,  ex- 
cept four,  were  ladies. 

The  above  are  the  rates  for  the  closing  month,  the  average  for 
the  session  being  somewhat  lower  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS,  ORGANIZATION,  ETC. 


HUME  SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce;  lot  260  by  180  feet,  value  $30,00C;  built  1854;  cost  $25,000; 
three  stories ;  twelve  rooms ;  six  hundred  seats.  Wooden  building  has  eight 
rooms ;  four  hundred  seats.  Total,  one  thousand  feeats.  Average  number 
belonging,  765. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal.. . 

Mr.  J.  8.  Fall 

Kr.  flk  H.  Flumacher. 

MisB  H.  A.  Watson 

Miss  M.  D.  McLelland 

Miss  M.  A.  Fletcher 

Miss  Aurelia  Wharton 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  R.  W.  Jones 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cart  Wright 

Mrs.  31.  E.  Bruce 

Miss  fi.  B.  demons. 

Miss  Lavinia  Currey 

Miss  L.  C.  Ewing 

Miss  J.  T.  Blackman 

Miss  B.  Herriford 

Miss  Marion  Fletcher 

Miss  Jessie  Latimer 

Miss  Anna  Crandall 


Kentucky. 

Germany. 
New  York, 
Tennessee. 
Virginia. 
Tennessee. 

Virginia 

Tennessee. 
i( 

u 
n 
<( 
n 
it 

Virginia. 
Tennessee. 


YB4B8 

TAUGHT. 

Here. 

• 

3 

7 

11 

8 

18 

8 

5 

6 

16 

6 

6 

4 

10 

9 

11 

4 

5 

8 

4 

12 

20 

7 

9 

7 

7 

1 

5 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

^      GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 


High  School. 


€€ 
tt 


it 
it 
tt 


Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Fifth  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Third  Grade. 
tt 

Second  and  First  Grades. 

it  it  « 

First  Grade. 
tt 

tt 


HYNES  SCHOOL. 

Summer  an4  Line  streets;  lot  90  by  180  feet;  value  $4,500;  built  1857;  cost 
$15,000;  three  sttries ;  eleven  rooms;  four  hundred  and  forty  seats ;  aver- 
age number  belonging,  260. 


1 

YEAliS 
TAUGHT. 

TEACHERS. 

n 

8 
1 
4 
8 
11 
1 
8 
1 

1 

5 
1 
6 
9 
13 
1 
8 
1 

GRADE  OF  PUPILS, 

Mr.  E.  Perkins,  Principal 

Mr.  R.  D'S.  Robertson 

Miss  M.  F.  Battle.    

Illinois. 
Tennessee. 

Seventh  Grade. 
Sixth  Grade. 
Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Halbert 

Fourth  Grade. 

Mrs.  L.  A  Lea : 

Mrs.  J.  Casparo 

Miss  L.  A.  Moseley 

Third  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. 

Miss  Tiizzie  Jeup 

(t        tt 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL. 

No.  250  South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet;  value  $5,000;  buOt  1859; 
cost  $25,000 ;  three  stories ;  twenty-two  rooms  ;  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
fi?e  seats ;  average  number  belonging,  889. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  S.  8.  Woolwme,  Principal. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cavert,  Sub-Principal. 
Mre.  0.  R.  Miller,         *• 

MissH.  M.  Harfock 

MissF.  M.  Scott 

Mm  Marilla  Ellis. 

Miss  M.  Glasgow 

MifflAlice  Wilson 

Mrs.  A.  Fall 

Miss  C.  Anderson. 

Miss  J.  Kittol 

MisB  Anna  Tillman 

Mifls  Eliza  Crosthwait 

Mias  ElU  Howell 

iliss  J.  M.  Coleman 

Miss  Tennie  Cotton 

Mks  K.  M.  Herriges 

Miss  N.  J.  Anthony 

Miss  Amanda  Rear 

MisB  MoUie  E.  Bruce 

Miss  Jennie  Wrenne 

MrsL  J.  A.  Fisher 


TEABS 

»• 

TAUGHT. 

9 

-i 

*GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 

■*» 

ft 

■«s 

^ 

» 

o 

Jzi 

4 

ft 

9 

• 

Virginia- 

Seventh  Grade. 

Kentucky. 

2 

2 

Fourth  Grade. 

Ohio. 

5 

18 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Missouri. 

6 

6 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Eng'and. 

8 

8 

((                             ((                      C( 

New  York. 

11 

18 

Sixth  Grade. 

Kentucky. 

1 

7 

(C 

Tennessee. 

2 

2 

Fifth  Grade. 

7 

7 

(( 

5. 

5 

Fourth  Grade. 

3 

8 

(i 

4 

4 

it 

1 

8 

Third  Grade. 

2 

2 

(( 

1 

1 

ii 

8 

8 

Second  Grade. 

8 

8 

« 

8 

8 

First  Grade. 

2 

2 

(( 

1 

1 

(( 

1 

1 

(( 

4 

4 

tc 

NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

Jefferson  and  North  High  streets ;  lot  185  by  210  feet ;  value  $2,500;  built  1878; 
cost  $12,000;  two  stories;  six  rooms;  three  hundred  and  tliirty-five  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  224. 


TEACHERS. 


ilr.  C.  P.  Curd,  Principal,  .v . . 

^fiasA.  B.  Huff 

Mrs.  Lu  P.  Armstrong. 

Kiss  Jolla  Duncan 

Miga  Emma  Moullon 


•i-i 

•rs 


Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

MassachHs. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 


TEABS 

TAUGHT. 

2 

« 

o 

w 

H 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

7 

2 

6 

2 

2 

GRADE  OF  PUPHiS. 


Fourth  Grade. 
Third  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. 


<c 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 

(colored.) 

No.  805  North  Summer  street ;  lot  90  by  96  feet ;  value  $1,500;  bmlt  1861;  cost 
$8,000;  two  stories;  eight  rooms;  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  387. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Prmcipal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Coynor 

Miss  Kate  Lyon 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Hubbard 

Miss  H.  C.  Snuth. 

Miss  S.  R.  Austin 

Mrs,  A-  S.  Young 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Guyer. 


TBABS 

^i 

TAUGHT. 

"A 

t 

7 

S    Total. 

N.  H. 

Indiana. 

1 

4 

Penn. 

7 

18 

(( 

4 

6 

Mass.     . 

2 

12 

Ohio. 

8 

8 

Tennessee. 

4 

5 

(< 

8 

9 

GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Fifth  and  Fourth  Grades. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

it 


TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 
(colored.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street ;  lot  75  by  180  feet;  value  $1,500;  built  1851;  cost 
$6,000;  two  stories;  four  rooms ;  two  hundred  seats ;  average  number  be- 
longmg,  180. 


Nativity. 

TKAKA 
TAT70HT. 

TEACHERS. 

w 

2 
1 
1 

7 

1 

2 
1 
9 
7 

GRADE  OP  PUPIT^S. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Austin,  Principal. . . . 
Miss  S  F.  Estes 

Ohio. 

Tennessee. 
N.  Jersey. 
New  York. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 
Third  Grade. 

Mrs.  M.  A-  Douelaa 

Second  Grade. 

Mrs,  M.  A.  Cooper 

First  Grade. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


-     ORADUAVJSS 

BESSIE  BLACKMAN, 
FLORA  E.  BUTLER, 
LULA  C.  GAINS, 
JENNY  D.  GARRETT, 
SALLIE  J,  McCONNELL, 
LIZZIE  B.  MORRIS, 
MAGGIE  PENDERGAST, 
EMMA  PERRY, 


SESSION.  1873-74. 

MATTIE  SHAFFER, 
CLARA  SHIVERS, 
LULA  STANLEY, 
AiTNIE  THOMAS, 
JAMES  HALEY, 
CHAS.  W.  HODGES, 
FRANK  McKEE, 
HENRY  POWERS. 


SESSION  1874-76. 


ELEVENTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 


LIZZIE  ANTHONY, 
JLA.RY  ARMSTRONG, 
ADA  A.  BURGESS, 
ADA  BUTLER, 
BARBARA  BRUMOLD, 
HATTIE  R.  COTTON, 
NEL,L.IE  E.  CRAMER, 
NANNIE  DORTCH, 
SARAH  E.  EVES, 
MARY  S.  FRICK, 
MAGGIE  FRIEL, 
HATTIE  M.  FULLER, 
ADDIE  W.  GAINES, 
LULA  A  JONNARD, 


FANNIE  LATIMER, 
ELNORA  W.  MALLORY, 
MILLIE  E.    NORVELL, 
IDA  POWERS, 
SALLIE  RODGERS, 
IDA  GRIFFITH, 
JENNIE  SMITH, 
RICHARD  M.  BUDDEKE, 
JABEZ  P.  DAKE, 
CHS.  H.  EVERETT, 
CHS.  A.  HALLEY, 
OSCAR  HAMILTON, 
FRANK  E.  POOLE, 
ALEX.  W.  PYLE. 
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TENTH    YEAR  PUPILS. 


MARY  E.  BRADEN, 
HETTY  E.  BURNS, 
SABRINA  CREIGHTQN, 
MATTIE  E.  DUNLAP, 
CARRIE  ERHARDT, 
ANNIE  C.  FAULKNER, 
LUCY  FORD, 
MARY  GRIFFITH, 
BETTY  HAYNIE, 
JULIA  A.  JONES, 
MARY  C.  JONES, 
NANNIE  LATIMER, 
HELEN  M.  LEES, 
ANNA  LYON, 
JODIE  M.  GREENER, 
EVA  MARKS, 
ELIZA  NOLEN, 
SALLIE  L.  PAGE, 
LULA  W.  PLOWMAN, 
MARY  POWELL, 
ALICE  REID, 
MARY  E.  ROBERTSON, 


JULIA  F.  SIEFERLE, 
HATTIE  STEVENSON, 
GEORGIE  M.  TOLMIE, 
SALLIE  TUGENDRICH, 
SARAH  VESTAL, 
SOPHIA  WALDKIRK, 
JULIA  A.  WELLS, 
HETTY  WILKIN, 
WYLEY  B.  DORTCH, 
ARTHUR  DORMAN, 
JNO.  DUNNOVANT, 
HENRY  O.  EWING, 
WM.  Mc.  ERWIN, 
PATRICK  J.  FLANIGAN, 
EBENEZER  T.  FLEMING, 
WM.  L.  MARTIN, 
EDWARD  W.  MORGAN, 
JOSEPH  B.   MORGAN, 
LAWRENCE  POOL, 
THOS.  R.  RIDLEY, 
WM.  SOUTHGATE, 
FRANK  M.  TALLMAN. 


NINTH    YEAR. 


EVELYN  J.  BAILEY, 

BETTIE  BARKER, 

MAGGIE  G.  BASKETTE, 

OPHELIA  V.  BAUCUM, 

DORA  BLOOMSTEIN, 
LENA  M.  BRANCH, 

SUSIE  BROWN, 

LILLIE  BROWN, 

JULIA  BURTON, 

NANNIE  G.  CAMERON, 

EMMA  CARNES, 


GEORGIE  E.   PENTECOST, 

JOSEPHINE  RAESFELD, 

LAURA  Y.  RAINS, 

LULA  SAUNDERS, 

ALETHEIA  L.  SCOVEL, 
LEAH  SOBEL, 

MARY  C.  STANLEY, 

MARY  SMITH, 

ENOLA  THOMPSON, 

MAGGIE  E.  THOMPSON, 

MAGGIE  VAUGHAN, 
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LILLIE  H.  CARRIER, 
LILLIE  CARROLL, 
ANNA  M.  CAVETT, 
ANNIE  H.  CHADWELL, 
ALBERTA  A.  CHILTON, 
MARY  S.  CONWELL, 
MARY  V.  COUSSENS, 
SARAH  L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
KATIE  DAVIS, 
MARY  L.  DAVIS, 
LAURA  A.  DODD, 
LUCY  B.  DORTCH, 
LORENA  DULING, 
EMMA  FERGUSON, 
KATIE  FITZGERALD, 
BRIDGET  M.  FITZGERALD, 
SALLIE  FOSTER, 
EMILY  FRITSCH, 
MARY  E.  FULLER, 
CARRIE  GILLIAM, 
SUSIE  GLASGOW, 
LUCY   HALEY, 
OLIVE  M.  HAYNIE, 
IDELLA  M.  HARWELL, 
WINNY  HILL, 
MAGGIE  E.  HOLLINS, 
JENNIE  HOUZE, 
SUSIE  HOWELL, 
MARIAH  JACKSON, 
EMILY  JOHNSON, 
KATE  L.  JONES, 
VIRGINIA  JONES, 
LUCY  O.  JONES, 
JULIA  E.  KAYS, 
ESTELLA  KEEL, 
ROWENA  KENNEDY, 
ANNIE  S.  KIRBY, 
6 


ANNIE  WEIL, 
CLARA  WHORLEY, 
ELLA  WILSON, 
ALICE  WOLFENDEN, 
JENNIE  WRIGHT, 
JNO.  C.  BAYLESS, 
HARRY  L.  CLAIBORNE, 
AND.  D.  CURREY, 
ALISON  A.  DOBBS, 
WALTER  B.  DORTCH, 
THOS.  J.  DULING, 
ROBT.  EVES, 
DANIEL  P.  FOGARTY, 
EDWARD  H.  GAINS, 
ANDREW  K.  CLEAVES, 
RICHARD  H.  GROOMES, 
CHAS.  B.  HALL, 
LEROY  JONES, 
WILLIAM  JONNARD, 
CHAS.  KNOWLES, 
ALBERT  E.  LOWERY, 
LESLIE  V.  MARKS, 
ORVILLE  H.  MENEES, 
Y.  HOOPER  MENEES, 
HAMMOND  W.  NEAL, 
WM.  NOLAND, 
WM.  NOLEN, 
JNO.  E.  PARKES, 
MIKE  PARRISH, 
BELA  W.  PAUL, 
CHS.  H.  PERKINS. 
WHITE  PENTECOST, 
ELIJAH  H.  PITTS, 
CHS.  H.  REDDICK, 
WM.  REYER, 
WM.  P.  SAWRIE, 
WOODS  SMITH, 
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AUGUSTA  KLEIN,  ALEX.  C.  STOWERS, 

ALICE  J.  LELLYETT,  JNO.  H.  SWEENY, 

NETTIE  McKEAND,  JNO.  E.  THOMPSON, 

CLARA  MOSELEY,  WM.  S.  WILSON, 

ALPHA  PABST,  WOODS  R.  WOOLWINE, 

EUGENIA  A.  PAGE,  DAVID  WRENNE, 

WM.  C.  YARBROUGH. 

SrMSIART  FOR  X£XT  SUSSIOIf . 

Eleventh  year  pupils 28  i 

Tenth  ''         "     44  I 

Ninth         "        "     109 

Total 181 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


in  the  Spring  of  1852,  Alfred  Hume,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by  the 
City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools  were  in 
operation,  to  investigate  their  practical  working,  and  report  to  the 
Board.  Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness  to  make 
known  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do  so  in  pub- 
lic. Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and 
read  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report,  two  thousand  copies  of  which 
were  published.  That  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  corner-stone 
of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city.  In  the  same  year  the 
lot,  180x260  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Broad  Streets  was 
purchased,  and  proposals  received  for  the  erection  of  a  building* 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1853,  Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling  delivered  an  ora- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  at  the  laying  of,  the   cor— 
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ner-stone.     The  building  was  completed  within  the  following  year, 
and  was  called  the  Hume  school,   in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
scholar  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  inaugurating  the  new 
enterprise.     On  the  14th  of  October,  1854,  the  City  Council  elected 
the  first  Board  of  Education,  the  following  gentlemen  being  chosen : 
F.  B.  Fogg,  W.  K.  Bowling,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A. 
McEwen,  and  Alfred   Hume.     They  held  their  first  meeting  on 
November  5,  following,  and  the   schools  were  formally  opened  to 
pupils  February  26,   1855.     Much  of  the  unvarying  prosperity  of 
the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  controlled 
by  boards  of  active,  intelligent,  discreet  gentlemen,  many  of  them 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the   place,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  list  of   those  who,  at  different  times,  have  served  in 
that  capacity  :  Charles  Tomes,  W.  F.  Bang,  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Isaac 
Paul,  M.  H.  Howard,  J.  B.  Knowles,  S.  Cooley,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  J. 
P.  Coleman,  Wm.  Stockel,  C.  K.  Winston,  P.  S.  Fall,  J.  L.  Bos- 
tick,  B.  S.  Rhea,  J.  O.  Griffith,  M.  M.  Brien,  M.  G.  L.  Claiborne, 
M.  M.  Monahan,  J.  S.  Fowler,  H.  H.  Harrison,  T.  A.  Atchison 
H.  8.  Bennett,  L.  D.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Dickey,  E.  H.  East,  R.  b! 
Cheatham,  Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  Callender,  M.  C,  Cotton,  Eugene 
Gary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.  Rutledge,  J.   Jungcrman,  John  Rhum, 
J.  Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  James  Whitworth,  T.  H.  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Watkins,  J.  B.  Craighead,  L.  G.  Tarbox,    J.   L.  Weakley, 
Charles  Rich,  George  S.  Kinney,  A.  D.  Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird,  R, 
A.  Young,  J.  T.  Dunlap,  M.  B.  Howell.     In  the  year  1856,  the  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Line  Streets  was  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  property  donated   by  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes,  and  a 
building  erected  upon  it  was  called  by  his  name.     In  the  year  1859, 
M,  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  city  a  fine  lot  on  College  Hill,  on 
which  now  stands  the  school-house  named  for  him. 

The  Trimble  school,  at  524  South  Market  street,  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  lot  on  which  it 
stands  for  school  purposes,  to  the  then  suburb  town  of  South  Nash- 
ville, in  the  year  1851.  During  the  next  year  the  building  was 
erected  and  a  public  school  opened.  Wjien,  in  1855,  the  corporate 
limit  of  the  city  was  extended  over  this  territory  the  city  Board  of 
Education  took  charge  of  the  school. 
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In  1865  a  lot  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Nortk 
Cherry  streets^  and  an  old  army  house  purchased  and  removed  to  it. 
In  1872  a  good  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  North  High  and 
Jefferson  streets^  aAd  during  the  next  year  the  present  Ninth  Ward 
school-house  was  built  upon  it. 

In  1867  the  Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converted 
into  a  school-house  for  colored  pupils. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  1865  the  Hume  building  was  found 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  that  district.  The  city, 
therefore,  purchased  a  wooden  building  which  had  been  built  on 
South  Vine  street  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  a  mess-hall 
during  the  war.  This  house  was  removed  to  the  Hume  lot  and 
fitted  up  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  material  would  permit,  and 
was  used  for  school  purposes  until  it  became  untenantable,  and  the 
new  brick  building  which  now  adorns  the  lot  was  erected  in  its 
stead. 


CITY  LAW  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER   I — ^SYSTEM   AND   GOVERNMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  and  Cfity  Council  of  Nashville : 
Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,   to  consist  of  nine 
members,  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Council 
at  their  last  regular  meetii  g  in  November  in  each  year.     The  mem-- 
bers  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  1st  day  of  I>e- 
cember,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  continue  ^    • 
three  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified.     Vacancies* 
shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  occurrence  thereof,    the 
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members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  on  his  in- 
duction into  oflGce,  take  the  following  oath  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  faithfully  all  the 
laws  now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  enacted  to  provide  a  school 
fund,  and  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  so 
help  me  God." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of  the 
system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and  shall 
not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board ;  any  al- 
teration to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. 

Sec  3.  Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
shall  be  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be  un- 
der charge  of  such  teachers,  and  in  such  buildings  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  deem  most  suitable. 

Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  provided  that  said  children  shall  themselves  be 
honajide  residents  of  the  city. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control  of  a 
minor  not  entitled  By  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  who 
shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  pub- 
lic school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  con- 
nive at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the 
benefits  of  said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully 
permitting  such  pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

CHAPTER   II,   PKOVIDING  AND   BEGULATING   SCHOOL   FUND. 

Sec.  1.  That  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  and  file  with  the 

Mayor  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money,  as  nearly  as  can  be  es- 
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timated,  which  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  succeeding  scholastic  year  beginning  July  Ist.  That 
said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  various  items  of  expense  as  nearly 
as  possible  and  shall  be  signed  officially  by  the  President  of  said 
Board. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  lists  of  taxes  are  properly  made  out,  a 
sufficient  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  upon  the  assessment  to  provide  a 
school  fund  for  the  twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  in  the  amount 
required  by  the  official  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  levy  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

Sec.  3.  The  moneys  paid  by  the  City  Collector  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  city  for  school  purposes  shall  be  transferred  by  him  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taking  his  receipt  for  the 
same. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  give  sat- 
isfactory bond  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

Sec.  5.  The  money  thus  paid  over  shall  be  subject  to  the  direct 
management  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to  such 
restraints  of  checking  as  may  be  considered  expedient  by  them  ; 
provided,  that  it  shall  in  no  case  be  used  except  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  statement  rendered  May  1,  anilually. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  report  to  the  City  Council  at 
the  last  meeting  of  said  Council  in  each  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  preceding  quarter. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or  other  prop- 
erty, shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amouut  of  damage  done  ; 
and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the  schools  while  in 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest 
by  the  police,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty- 
dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

Sec.  8.  This  bill  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  all  previous  enactments 
with  reference  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville,  and 
shall  take  efiect  from  and  after  the  dSte  of  its  passage. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  a.  J.  Baird,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1874. 
Gen.  J,  T.  Dunlap,  Xprm  expires  Dec.  1,  1874. 
Mr.  Chas.  Rich,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1874. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Weakley,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1875. 
M.  B.  Howell,  Esq.,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1875. 
Rev.  R.  a.  Young,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1875. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Kinney,  Term  expires  Dec,  1,  1876. 
Mr.  L.  G.  Tarbox,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1876. 
*CoL.  R.  C.  McNairy,  Term  expires  Dec.  1,  1 876. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD— 1874. 

Jas.  T.  Dunlap,  President. 

Morton  B.  Howell,  Secretary. 

Joseph  L.  Weakley,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  Y.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  Schooh. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

On    Government — Weakley,  Chairman ;  Tarbox  and  Young. 
On  Examinations, — McNairy,  Chairman  ;  Baird  and  Tarbox. 
On  Text-Books. — Howell,  Chairman;  Weakley  and  McNairy. 
On  Course  of  Study. — Tarbox,  Chairman ;  Baird  and  Howell. 
On  Salaries. — Young,  Chairman ;  Kinney  and  Rich. 
On  Finance. — Kinney,  Chairman  ;  Howell  and  Rich. 
On  Buildings. — Rich,  Chairman ;  Weakley  and  Kinney. 
On    Corre^ondence. — Baird,  Chairman ;  McNairy  and  Young. 


♦Vice,  Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  resigned  since  the  close  of  the  year. 
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FORMATION  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  of  the  following : 

1.  Government.  5.  Salary. 

2.  Examination.  6,  Finance. 

3.  Text-Books.  7.  Building. 

4.  Course  of  Study.  8.  Correspondence. 

2.  These  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  annually, 
immediately  after  the  election  of  officers  in  December,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Board  at  the  first  meeting  thereafter. 

3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  Standing  Committees 
shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

The  Committee  on  Government  shall  have  in  charge  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board  for  the 
government  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  others  connected  with  the 
schools.  They  shall  act  upon  all  appeals  and  grievances  presented 
by  teachers  or  pupils,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board.  When- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  any  new  rule  should  be  introduced,  or  old 
rule  changed,  they  shall  submit  the  subject  to  the  Board.  At  every 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters  be- 
fore them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  their  action  thereon. 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  have  .general  supervision 
of  all  examinations  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them 
at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may  deem  proper.  At  least  once  in 
each  year  they  shall  cause  a  uniform  examination,  for  comparison, 
to  be  had  in  all  the  schools,  or  in  such  grade  or  grades  in  all  as  they 
may  select,  and  shall  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  Boards 
with  their  opinions  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools.  They  shall  deter- 
mine the  averages  to  be  required  at  all  examinations,  whether  for 
transfer  or  for  graduation 

The  Committee  on  Text- Books  shall  have  in  charge  the  text- 
books used  in  the  schools,  and  f?hall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend 
such  changes  as  they  may  think  desirable.  Any  proposition  for 
change  of  text-books  shall  be  referred  to  this  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  shall  take  special  charge  of 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools^  with  a  view  to  such  enlargement 
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and  extension,  or  other  change^  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and 
the  character  of  the  pupils  will  admit.  They  shall  report  from 
time  to  time  such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  keep 
the  Board  informed  as  to  the  progress  made. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Superintendent,  Teachers,  Janitors,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Board.  They  shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  the  several  positions,  which  shall  be  subject 
to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  moneys.  They  shall  keep 
the  Board  informed  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  funds  and  ac- 
counts; shall  make  the  annual  estimate  required  by  the  city  laws  to 
be  presented  by  the  Board  to  the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  ac- 
counts before  they  are  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and 
shall  report  at  each  regular  meeting  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
transactions  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the 
school  buildings,  grounds  and  appurtenances,  including  heating  ap- 
paratus, ventilation,  and  whatever  else  may  belong  to  the  school- 
houses  and  the  office  of  the  Board.  They  shall  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  every  thing  connected  there- 
with, annually,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June, 
and  make  re])ort  of  the  same  to  the  Board.  The  committee  shall 
also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the  several  buildings,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Correspondence  shall  inform  themselves,  as 
fully  as  possible,  in  regard  to  the  management  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  schools  similar  to  those  of  this  city,  wherever  they  may 
be  located,  and  by  corresponding  with  other  Boards  elicit  such  facts 
as  may  be  valuable  for  the  guidance  of  this  Board.  They  shall 
procare  the  annual  reports  of  the  schools  of  other  cities,  and  all  in- 
formation desirable  to  be  known  in  reference  to  the  common  school 
system  of  this  State.  Such  books  and  documents  as  they  may  re- 
ceive shall  be  placed  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Board,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  members. 

4.  !Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  three  members. 
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They  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the  schools,  present  a  full  re- 
port in  writing  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  year,  which  are  proper 
to  be  written  and  of  suflBcient  interest  to  he  made  known,  with  a 
view  to  the  publication  of  the  whole,  or  such  parts  of  them  in  the 
general  annual  report  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper  and  desirable. 

5.  The  President  of  the  Board  shall  be,  from  his  office,  a  member 
of  each  of  said  committees. 

6.  Upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  delibemtion  ;  and 
no  report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
shall  have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same  at  a  meet- 
ing regularly  called. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  unless  a  different 
place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of  meeting  shall 
be  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  April ;  and  8 
o'clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October. 

2.  The  Superintendent  may  be  found  at  the  office  on  every  school- 
day  from  3  to  4  o'clock  P.  m. 

3.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

2.  Presentation  aild  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  commu- 
nications to  the  Board. 

3.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President  or  Superin- 
tendent. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

5.  Report  of  Special  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the  fact 
entered  upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 
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5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being  taken^ 
and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the  Secre- 
tary's minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz:  To  adjourn,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to 
He  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend;  and  these  several  motions 
shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a  call  of  the 
ayes  and  nays  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when  his  vote 
causes  a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
lost. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  all  receipts  in  a  well-bound  book, 
aild  preserve  the  same,  together  with  all  other  papers  pertaining  to 
the  Public  Schools. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  the  purchase  of  articles,  or  making  contracts 
by  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  such  accounts  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  have  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  a 
list  of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  separate 
list  of  unfinished  business  geneeally,  in  the  order  of  its  introduc- 
tion, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished  business 
is  in  order. 

11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in  writing, 
of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unanimous  consent 
of  all  members  of  the  Board. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


OF  THE 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


The  Board  of  Education^  appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  Nash- 
ville, to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Public  Schools, 
have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan  of  the  Schools,  and  the 
Rules  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  September  14th,  1874. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

1.  The  Schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Department  are  taught :  The  Alphabet,  Spell- 
ing in  one  and  two  syllables,  Reading,  Phonetics,  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing;  embracing  the 
first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught :  Orthoepy,  Read- 
ing and  Spelling,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Geography,  Writing  on  Slates  and  Paper,  Drawing,  Numera- 
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tion  and  Vocal  Music ;  constituting  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years' 
work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Department  are  taught :  Writing,  Geogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Natural  History,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  History,  Declamation,  Vocal  Music,  and  Drawing. 
This  includes  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 

5.  In  the  High  School  Department  are  taught :  The  higher  Eng- 
lish branches,  Modern  Languages,  Classics,  advanced  Mathematics, 
Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music ;  being  the  work  of  the  last  four  years 
of  the  course. 

TERMS. 

6.  In  all  the  Schools  there  are  two  terms  a  year. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  August, 
and  closes  on  the  last  Friday  in  January. 

The  second  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  closes  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June. 

HOURS  OF  TUITION. 

7.  The  Schools  are  open  daily,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

From  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  the 
regular  School  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  2  o'clock  p.m. 
The  remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  without  any  intermission  exceeding 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall  be 
called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll-call 
the  gates  and  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  signals  be  rung  on  the 
town  bells. 

VACATION  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

9.  From  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June  to  the  last 
Monday  in  August,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  from  Christmas  to  New  Yearns  day,  inclusive, 
Thanksgiving,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board 
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Chapter  II. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, by  ballot,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System, 
and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction 
and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appropriate 
means  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

3.  He  shall  act  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  be  under  its  control.  When  requested,  he  shall  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  also  those  of  the  Standing  and  Special  Com- 
mittees. 

4.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public  Schools, 
and  be  specially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  each  pupil  on  admission. 

5.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  so 
divided  as  to  afford  the  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the  seve- 
ral schools,  and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  boundary  as 
may  seem  likely  to  improve  their  classification,  or  lessen  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  schools. 

6.  He  shall  also  attend,  when  requested,  or  advise  with  any 
Standing  or  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  matters 
they  may  liave  in  charge;  and  shall,  during  the  last  month  of  the 
Summer  term,  examine,  in  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  various 
grades,  and  promote  all  qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the 
standard  of  qualification  fixed  by  the  Board. 

7.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  miscon- 
duct duly  reported  to  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school ; 
and  if,  after  examination,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Government,  for  their  advice. 

8.  He  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Committee  on  Employment 
and  Qualification  of  Teachers,  direct  and  conduct  the  examination 
of  teachers. 
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9.  He  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  Committee  on  Examination, 
in  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  Public  School  during  the  interval 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  employ  a  teacher  to  fill  the 
same ;  but  no  such  contract  with  any  teacher  shall  be  valid  beyond 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  thereafter,  unless  the  same  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

10.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  qualified,  and  in  the  proper  school  building. 

11.  He  shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  visit  each  school,  and  ob- 
serve the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  same. 

12.  He  shall  have  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for  neg- 
lect of  dijty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  in  each  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of 
the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Board,  for  final  decision. 

13.  The  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  one  set 
of  the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  Public  Schools. 

14.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  furnish,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  books  gratis  to  children  whose  parents,  he  is  fully 
satisfied,  are  unable  to  furnish  them,  and  to  such  extent  as  he,  in 
his  discretion,  may  deem  advisable. 

15.  He  shall  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  janitors, 
through  the  respective  princij)als  of  buildings. 

16.  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  for  purposes  involving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend. 

17.  He  shall  also  organize  the  corps  of  teachers  into  a  Normal 
Class,  to  meet  as  often  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable,  to  spend 
tviro  hours  or  more  at  each  meeting,  in  discussing  and  explaining 
the  various  branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  same,  each  teacher,  when  requested,  taking 
part,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Board,  if  present.  The  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the 
Soard  monthly,  or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  success  of  said 
Normal  Class,  together  with  the  attendance  of  each  teacher,  and  the 
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neglect  or  refusal  of  any  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Class. 

18.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  several 
schools,  containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  age,  birth- 
place, and  date  of  admission,  of  each  child ;  also,  all  cases  of  with- 
drawal, suspension,  or  dismission,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

19.  At  each  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such  other 
facts  concerning  the  teachers,  as  he  may  deem  of  importance,  and 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  made  by  teach- 
ers; and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  hg  shall  prepare  a  similar 
abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  of  his  own  labors, 
and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as  he  may  deem  worthy 
of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 


Chapter  III. 

TEACHERS. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place  an- 
nually, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  first 
week  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if  deemed 
advisable.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undergoing 
an  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers 
having  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an  average 
per  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of  100,  shall  be  considered  unexception- 
able in  scholarship,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  annual  re-exami- 
nation,' at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month^s  notice  of  such  intention. 

3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclusively  to 
their  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places  thirty  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remaining  until  the  close 
of  school. 
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4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respective 
pupils. 

5.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respective 
rooms,  furniture,  and  pupils — enjoining  upon  them,  not  only  by 
precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress,  and  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  they 
shall  send  written  notice  thereof,  at  least  one  day  in  advance,  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Principal,  shall 
provide  a  substitute  to  fill  the  place.  The  said  substitute  shall  re- 
ceive^ for  such  school-day  employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  teach- 
ers monthly  compensation,  unless  said  employment  shall  exceed 
one-half  of  a  month,  in  which  case  the  whole  time  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  day  of  commencement  of  said  employment  to  the 
last  day  of  the  same,  all  intervening  days  being  included.  Settle 
ment  with  substitutes  shall  be  made  through  the  Superintendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  to 
keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  an  alphabe- 
tical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street,  and  number  of  house  (when 
numbered)  of  every  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  witness 
the  misconduct  of  pupils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obedience  to  the 
School  RuleSy  provided  the  teacher  of  such  pupils  is  not  at  hand. 

9.  Teachers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipliyie  and  government 
of  their  rooms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  measures  with 
their  pupils,  resorting  to  corporal  punishment  only  when  milder 
treatment  fails.  They  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  kind  and 
cause  of  corporal  punishment. 

10.  Every  teacher  shall  keep,  in  a  register  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deportment, 
and  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  and  shall  send  a  report  of  the  three 
latter  to  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  returned  to  the 
teacher.  ' 

11.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another. 
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should  lay  it  before  the  Superintendent,  or  the  Committee  on  Go- 
vcrnratMit,  for  adjustment. 

12.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Teachers  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  de- 
vote their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

14.  No  teacher  shall  introduce  into  the  schools  sectarian  views  in 
religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  penalty  of 
removal. 


Chapter   IV. 

PUPILS. 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  who, 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  City  of  Nashville, 
and  entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  City  Autho'rities,  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified,  by  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  from  the  Superintendent:  Provided  always,  that 
they  are  not  laboring  under  any  contagious  disease,  and  have  been 
vaccinated.  To  said  ticket  of  admission  shall  be  appended  a  certi- 
ficate of  conformity  to  the  above  conditions,  to  be  signed  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  their  pa- 
rent or  guardian,  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connection  with  any  of  the  public  schools  unless  they  be  regularty 
furnished  by  their  parents,  guarflians,  or  otherwise,  within  one  week 
from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books  and  other  conve— 
niences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.     All  books 
furnished  by  the  Board  must  be  returned  to  the  teacher  upon  tlie 
pupil's  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  be  such  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel ^  or 
other  book,  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do  it  j^t 
the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 
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4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  they 
shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  bad  conduct.  Should  the  parents  of  pupils  object  to  this,  or 
instruct  their  children  to  refuse  obedience  to  proper  authority  in 
the  school,  the  places  of  such  pupils  shall  be  thereby  forfeited,  and 
they  shall  be  reinstated  only  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Repeated 
neglect  of  the  prescribed  rules,  or  refusal  to  comply  with  them, 
shall  incur  dismissal  from  school. 

5.  Profane  and  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are 
positively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is  re- 
quired. 

6.  Pupils  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  property 
shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within  two 
weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  re-ad- 
mitted only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  any  examination  or 
public  exercises  of  the  school,  without  permission  of  the  teacher, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  return,  or  enter  any  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  city,  except  at  the  option  of  the  Superintendent. 

8.  Whenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  become  injurious, 
from  indolence,  neglect  of  rules,  or  any  other  cause,  and  reformation 
shall  appear  hopeless,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  requested  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  school.  Should  he  disregard  this  request, 
the  pupil  may  be  suspended. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain  from 
playing  or  quarreling  by  the  way,  being  subject  to  the  regular  rules 
while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  study,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  books,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  perfect  order.  He  shall  also  be 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  three  months  of  each 
term,  but  after  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures  the 
classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when,  in  his 
opinion,  the  circumstances  justify  it. 
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12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all.  Any 
pupil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  successive  days,  or  three  days  in 
one  week,  or  six  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  absence  has 
been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  excuse  given  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian — or  who  is  frequently  tardy — shall  be  suspended, 
and  re-admitted  only  through  the  Superintendent. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  at  recess,  or  at  any 
other  time  before  the  regular  time  for  closing  school,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  other  pressing  emergency. 

14.  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
before  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  waiting  by  the  pa- 
rent of  guardian,  stating  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  same. 

15.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  buildings  before  or  after  sfcbool  hours.  They  shall  start 
from  home  in  the  mornings  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school-buildings 
between  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and  shall  go  directly 
to  their  seats  and  observe  perfect  order. 

16.  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by  the 
teacher  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  case  being  referred 
to  the  Superintendent  for  decision.  Expulsions  re(juire  the  action 
of  the  Board. 

17.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek  re- 
dress first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and,  if  not  satisfied, 
will  lay  the  case  before  the  Superintendent  or  the  Committee  on 
Government. 

18.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  credit- 
able during  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
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Course  of  Study. — ^Tasbox,  Hoge,  and  McNairy. 
Ooffemment. — ^Weajkley,  Tabbox,  and  Young. 
Finance. — Kinney,  Fogg,  and  McNairy. 
Salaries. — ^Young,  Kinney,  and  Cotton. 
Buildings. — Cotton,  Kinney,  and  Weakley. 
Obrreapowdenoe.— McNairy,  Cotton,  and  Young. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  PRINCIPALS, 


^»» 


S.  Y.  CALDWELL,  Superirdendeni  of  Schools, 

J.  E.  BAILEY,  Principal  Vocal  Music. 

T,  H.  GORKI  LL,  Principal  Penmanship. 

A.  D,  WHAETON,  Principal  High  School. 

Z.  H,  BROWN,  Principal  Hume  Grammar  School. 

S.  S.  WOOLWINE,  Principal  Howard  Grammar  School. 

E.  PERKINS,  Principal  Hynes  Grammar  School. 

T.  H.  HAMILTON,  Principal  Ninth  Ward  Grammar  School. 

G.  B.  ELLIOTT,  Principal  Eighth  Grade  Grammar  School. 

J.  W.  COYNER,  Principal  Belle  View  Grammar  School. 

R.  A.  H  ALLEY,  Principal  Trimble  Intr.  Grammar  School. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  DOUGLAS,  Principal  Caper^s  Primary  School. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS. 


A.  J.  Cavert, 
J.  S.  Tall, 
R.  W.  Jokes, 

E.  H.  Plumacher, 
J.  C,  Redman, 

R.  D'S.  Robertson, 

F.  W.  Von  Stranz, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Armstrong, 

"    M.  E.  Bruce, 
"    Anna  Cavert, 
^'    M.  A,  Cooper, 
"    M.  A.  DouGiiAs, 
«    A.  Tall, 
**    J.  A.  Fisher, 
«    A.  B.  Fox, 

^'      L.  P.  GUYER, 

"  H.  K.  Ingram, 

"  L.  A.  Lea, 

"  Tennie  Luck, 

"  M.  Mackenzie, 

^'  O.  R,  Miller, 

^*  Jennie  Sanders, 

"  A.  S.  Young. 
Miss  Carrie  Anderson, 

"  N.  I.  Anthony, 

"  S.  R.  Austin, 

^*  Bessie  Blackman, 

'*  J.  T.  Blackman, 

*^  Lizzie  Brown, 

"  E.  B.  Clemons, 

^'  J.  M.  Coleman, 

^'  A*  H.  Crandall, 


Miss  E.  Crosthwait, 

"  Lavinia  Currey, 

*'  Julia  Duncan, 

"  S.  A.  Eastin, 

"  Sallie  Estes, 

"  L.  C.  EWING, 

"  M.  A.  Fletcher, 

"  Marion  Fletcher, 

"  Maggie  Glasgow, 

"  E.  J.  Haley, 

"  K,  M.  Heriges, 

"  B.  Herripord, 

"  E.  H.  Howell, 

"  Sarah  Iser, 

"  Lizzie  Jeup, 

"  Jennie  Kittol, 

"  Jessie  Latimer, 

"  Kate  Lyon, 

"  M.  D.  McLelland, 

"  E.  MOULTON, 

*'  L.  A.  MOSELEY, 

"  M.  Pendergast, 

"  Emma  Perry, 

"  Amanda  Rear, 

«  F,M.  Scott, 

"  Sarah  Sobel, 

"  J.  Sturdivant, 

"  H.  C.  Smith, 

"  Mag.  Smith, 

"  M.  A.  Watson, 

"  Alice  Wilson, 

"  Jennie  Wrenne. 


TREASUKER'S  REPORT. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  3rd,  1875. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

My  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  the  1st  of  July,  1874^ 
and  endijig  the  30th  of  June,  1875,  is  as  follows : 

KECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1st,  1874 I     879  23 

From  A.  Nelson,  City  Treasurer. ; 51,699  73 

Amount  oyer-checked 12,468  38 

$64,947  Sa 

mSBUBSEMENTS. 

Balance  due  on  last  year's  account $     898  80 

Salaries*  of  Regular  Teachers 50,405  00 

Salaries  of  Special  Teachers 1,920  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent 2,500  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer *     240  00 

Salary  of  Secretary .         180  00 

Salaries  of  Janitors 2,985  00 

CoalandWood 862  90 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 946  48 

Printmg  and  Blanks 567  20 

Books  and  Stationery 1,017  68 

Taking  School  Census 177  02 

Care  of  Howard  Clock 60  00 

Rents 830  00 

Repairs 916  89 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 924  2S 

Incidental  Expenses 516  08 

$6^,947  Sa 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

JOS.  L.  WEAKLEY,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  re- 
port, showing  the  condition  of  the  City  Public  Schools  for  their 
twenty-first  year.  It  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to  be 
able  to  assert  confidently  that  the  record  made  in  no  previous 
session  has  been  brighter  than  in  this ;  that^  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  convincing  proo&  that  real  progress  has  been  made, 
commensurate  with  the  best  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
Schools.  Ample  material  exists  for  making  a  much  more  volu- 
minous report,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  condense  it  within  the 
briefest  possible  limits,  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  certainly  read ;  secondly,  because  we  find  ourselves  in  such 
financial  strait  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  curtail  every  item  of 
expense,  even  the  usually  inconsiderable  one  of  the  printer's  bill 
for  publication. 

FINANCES. 

Pertinently,  in  this  connection,  the  Beport  of  the  Treasurer 
may  claim  our  attention  for  a  cursory  discussion.  It  appears  that 
the  total  amount  disbursed  by  him  was  $64,047.33.  This  em- 
braced $398.80  remaining  unpaid  from  the  preceding  year,  and 
did  not  include  about  $1200  of  current  expenses,  yet  due  different 
creditors.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  schools  was  therefore 
about  $65,750.00. 

To  meet  this,  the  receipts  have  been,  from  balance  on  hand  at 
dose  of  last  year,  $879.22 ;  from  city  levy,  $25,267.05 ;  from 
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county  tax,  $22,881.46;  and  from  State  Fond,  $3,451.22 ;  making 
a  total  of  $52,478.95. 

There  is  therefore  a  total  deficit  of  $13,270.00  in  the  fund  ne- 
cessary for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  year. 

The  item  of  $12,468.38  in  the  Treasurer's  Eeport,  given  as 
"  over-checked,'^  is  made  up  of  $7,000.00  advanced  by  the  Third 
National  Bank  upon  a  note  voluntarily  made  by  seven  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  teachers, 
and  of  $5,468.38  of  acceptances  on  the  Treasurer,  given  teachers 
for  the  remainder  of  their  salaries  due,  to  be  redeemed  v^hea 
funds  are  realized.  This  can  not  be  expected  before  next  Decern- 
ber,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  caused  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
by  the  legislation  of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
Doubtless  the  friends  of  the  policy  had  good  cause  for  their  ac- 
tion, but  it  would  appear,  from  our  standpoint,  that  at  least  a 
permissive  clau$e  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill,  by  virtue 
of  which  municipal  and  county  authorities  might,  by  local  legis- 
lation, have  raised  the  necessary  funds  for  sustaining  public  or- 
ganizations indispensable  to  the  general  weal. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  left  no  legal  means 
of  providing  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  approaching  session,  inasmuch  as  the  assess- 
ment books  for  the  collection  of  taxes  cannot  be  completed,  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  before  the  first  of  next  January.  This 
presents  rather  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  support  of  the  schools  ; 
however,  it  is  hoped  that  receipts  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  the  most  needy  of  the  corps  of  teachers  small 
amounts,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  their  immediate  wants,  and 
that,  by  the  greater  number^s  waiting  for  their  pay,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  such  noble,  generous  souls,  as  have  already  proved 
friends  in  time  of  need,  the'  chasm  will  be  bridged,  and  the 
schools  saved  from  the  disorganization,  demoralization,  and  pa^ 
ralysis,  inseparable  from  their  suspension. 

Meantime,  we  know  of  no  greater  stimulus  to  offer  the  com^ 
munity,  in  any  plea  we  might  make  on  behalf  of  the  schools^^ 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  brief  but  comprehensiro 
presentation  of  their  working  for  the  past  year : 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City  (Census  1870) 25,866 

Population  of  the  City  (Police  Census) 27,014 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18 8,851 

Different  Pupils EnroUed 8,998 

Average  number  belonging 2,950 

Amerage  number  attending 2,851 

Total  number  tardy 1,113 

Approximate  number  in  Private  Schools 500 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.23 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 96. 63 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 71 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 45 

Pit  cent,  of  enumeration  on  population  (1870) 84 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  population  (1870) 16 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship 68 

Average  age  of  pupils 11-3 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 572,463 

Total  number  of  days  present 550,082 

Kumber  of  school-days  taught 195 

ls"umlx3r  of  visitors 6,222 

Xumber  of  special  teachers 4 

Number  of  regular  teachers 71 

Nmnber  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 42 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $       17  08 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending 17  67 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 709  92 

Salaries  of  special  teachers 1,920  00 

Salaries  of  regular  teachers 50,405  00 

Total  cost  of  tuition 52,825  00 

Total  incidental  expenses 13,425  00 

Total  annual  expenditure 65,750  00 

Total  paid  for  permanent  improvements 2,500  00 

Total  school  expenditures  during  the  year 68,250  00 

Kumber  of  school  houses 8 

Number  of  school  rooms 04 

Kumber  of  recitation  rooms 45 

Kumber  of  sitthigs 8,620 

Value  of  school  buildmgs $116,000  00 

Value  of  school  lots 45,000  00 

Valne  of  school  furniture 7,000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property $168,000  00 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 
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$20  63,1654 
21  13)  683 

21  89i  684 

22  07]  688 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ABOVE  STATISTICS. 

AccordiDg  to  a  census  taken  recently,  hy  a  detail  from  the  po- 
lice force,  there  are  17,103  white,  and  9,911  colored  people,  in  the 
city.  The  scholastic  census  shows  that  there  are  6,759  white, 
and  3,092  colored  children,  of  legal  school  age,  and  there  were 
3,066  of  the  former  and  932  of  the  latter  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
In  other  words,  while  something  more  than  33^  per  cent,  of  both 
the  gross  and  scholostic  population  is  composed  of  blacks,  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  are  of 
that  class. 

As  appears  in  the  table,  the  total  enrollment  has  increased, 
since  last  year,  342,  and  the  average  number  belonging,  295, 
while  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  0.56  higher,  and  that  of  tar- 
diness is  slightly  diminished.  From  the  tables  of  statistics  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  you  will  learn  the  relative  standing  of 
the  respective  schools  in  these  particulars. 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Of  the  increase,  referred  to  above,  in  the  number  entering, 
about  100  were  colored  children.  As  was  anticipated  in  my  last 
report,  this  made  it  necessary  to  open  an  additional  school  for 
them  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  the  base« 
ment  of  Caper's  Chapel  was  rented,  and  a  school  opened  in  it,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  session.  There  are 
causes  which  lead  me  to  expect  a  still  larger  increase  of  colored 
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children^  who  will  apply  for  admission  to  the  schools  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  Fogg  Building  was  so  nearly  completed  in  January  as  to 
admit  of  being  occupied^  and^  as  was  the  original  design  in  its 
construction,  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  were  transferred  into 
the  second  story  of  it  from  the  Hume  Building,  and  the  Eighth 
Grammar  Grade,  from  the  different  schools  (except  the  Hynes) 
throughout  the  city,  were  collected  on  the  third  story.  The  lower 
floor  received  a  primary  school  of  boys,  to  be  used  as  a  training 
department  for  members  of  the  Twelfth  Grade,  or  Graduating 
Class,  in  the  High  School,  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

These  changes  involved  the  re-organization  of  the  Hume  and 
Howard  Schools  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  but  it  produced  none 
of  the  bad  effects  that  might  have  been  feared ;  in  fact,  the  in- 
convenience and  labor  of  making  the  transfers  were  soon  forgot- 
ten in  contemplating  the  improved  condition  of  the  schools. 
Four  hundred  children,  with  their  teachers,  were  relieved  from 
exposure  in  an  untenantable  shell  of  a  house;  the  High  School 
was  united,  so  that  it  could  be  run  on  one  programme,  and  seated 
upon  the  same  floor,  somewhat  more  dissociated  from  the  lower 
grades  than  hitherto ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Eighth  Grade  se- 
cured for  it  better  classification  and  teaching ;  and  the  Hume  and 
Howard  buildings  were  relieved  of  over-crowding,  and  their  or- 
ganization greatly  improved. 

The  opidion  expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  the  occupancy  of 
the  Fogg  building  would  enable  us  to  accommodate  the  increase 
of  the  white  scholastic  population  for  a  few  sessions  without  pro- 
viding other  houses,  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  Howard  District.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  increase  in  attendance  noted  in  the  preceding  section  has  oc- 
curred in  that  building ;  so  that  it  will  be  again  crowded  next 
session,  and  you  may  anticipate  the  early  necessity  for  increasing 
the  school  facilities  for  that  portion  of  the  city.  This  applies  to 
both  white  and  colored  pupils,  since  the  Trimble  School  is  in  a 
like  condition. 

I  would  recommend  that  you  ask  the  City  Council  to  provide 
a  more  commodious  building  for  colored  schools,  and  somewhat 
more  central  than  the  Trimble,  and  that  the  latter  be  reoccupied 
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as  a  primary  school  for  white  pupils  as  soon  as  such  other  build- 
ing  shall  be  ready  for  use. 


TEACHERS. 

The  corps  of  teachers  numbered  75,  being  five  in  excess  of  that 
for  last  year.  Four  were  special  teachers;  one  had  charge  of  a 
study-hall,  but  did  not  teach ;  three  taught  regularly,  and  occa- 
sionally took  charge  of  a  room ;  thirty-three  both  presided  over 
school-rooms  and  taught ;  and  thirty-five  were  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  hearing  classes  in  recitation-rooms. 

It  is  evident  that  quite  a  variety  of  ability  may,  with  fair  suc- 
cess, be  employed  on  the  corps,  inasmuch  as  the  responsibility 
and  kind  of  duty  vary  in  different  positions.     Of  course  the 
schools  will  be  brought  to  their  highest  possible  state  of  perfec- 
tion only  when  every  teacher,  in  whatever  place,  is  of  approved 
scholarship,  and  a  successful  disciplinarian.     This  is  a  consum- 
mation scarcely  to  be  hoped,  but  we  must  make  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation to  it,  or  the  character  of  our  schools  will  inevitably 
deteriorate.     It  can  be  readily  shown  that  there  are  now  twenty- 
five  positions  on  the  corps  which  cannot  be  properly  filled  but  by 
those  of  liberal  attainments.     It  is  true,  too,  that  only  twenty- 
two  of  those  employed  as  teachers  for  the  past  session  have  at- 
tained the  required  per  cent,  which  exempts  them  from  reexami- 
nation, and  that  of  that  number,  seven  are,  from  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  in  primary  grades,  employed  in  other  than  the 
higher  places  above  mentioned.     Hence  you  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  investigating  the  qualifications  of  applicants 
before  selecting  teachers  for  the  future.     The  experience  gained 
by  an  employee,  even  for  one  term,  is  valuable,  and  the  city  caa- 
not  afford  to  take  incompetents  when  educated  persons  are  seek- 
ing places.     The  natural  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, after  years  of  maturity  have  been  reached,  added  to  the 
exhausting  labors  of  the  profession,  almost  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  teacher's  supplying,  even  by  honest  effort,  the  want  of 
early  education.     Not  one  in  one  thousand  will  accomplish  it. 

The  importance  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
is  beyond  dispute,  but  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  admissiotx 
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to  them  should,  for  this  reason,  be  a  respectable  one.  While  in- 
dolgiog  the  highest  hopes  of  glorious  results  to  be  finally  attained 
for  the  cause  of  general  education,. through  the  efibrt  being  made 
to  establish  such  an  institution  here  under  State  authority,  I  am 
persuaded  that  your  High  School,  with  its  training  department, 
mil  for  years,  if  not  permanently,  furnish,  in  its  graduates, 
teachers  of  higher  qualification  than  can  come  from  such  State 
school. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  discouraging  those  who  are  striv- 
ing so  earnestly  for  professional  improvement,  nor  as  insinuating 
that  the  teachers  have  not  taken  proper  interest  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  means  provided  for  this  important  end.  All  have 
labored  faithfully  in  discharging,  not  only  their  regular  duties, 
but  also  those  of  the  bi-weekly  Normal  meetings. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Table  in  the  Appendix  it  will  be  seen 
that  61  cases  of  tardiness  are  recorded  against  teachers,  and  234 
absences.  The  former  delinquency  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
wholly  inexcusable,  and  being  this  year  0.41  of  their  attendance, 
contrasts  most  unpleasantly  with  that  of  the  pupils,  which  is  only 
0.22.  More  than  half  of  the  absences  are  attributable  to  ill- 
health.  Sixty  days  of  absence  were  charged  to  five  teachers 
alone,  two  of  whom  we^e  compelled  to  withdraw  permanently. 
However,  subtracting  everything  due  this  cause,  the  irregularity 
has  been  greater  than  it  was  for  last  year,  and  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  care  in  this  regard. 

Now  that  you  have  adopted  a  fixed  scale  of  salaries  attached 
to  places,  I  would  suggest  that  the  habits  and  efficiency  of  teach- 
ers be  made  the  standard  of  promotion  where  vacancies  occur. 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  say  that  those  conscious  of  real 
merit  very  seldom  advocate  their  own  claims  to  preferment,  or 
indulge  in  self-adulation,  or  the  instituting  of  invidious  compa- 
risons between  themselves  and  others,  and  that  you  are,  I  fear, 
not  un&equently  annoyed  unnecessarily  by  teachers,  to  their  own 
detriment.  All  communications  with  the  Board,  on  the  part  of 
their  employees,  and  the  reverse,  should  be  strictly  official. 
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SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

These  are  such  as  reqaire  the  exclusive  attention  of  instructors 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  them  respectively  as  specialties. 

The  French  language  has  been  taught  very  thoroughly^  by  one 
of  the  lady  assistants  in  the  High  School,  and  the  German  has 
been  committed  chiefly  to  the  care  of  two  teachers  of  that  na- 
tionality, who  have  devoted  their  entire  time  to  it.  The  pro- 
gress made  has  been  very  satisfactory,  in  the  upper  grades,  and 
the  teaching  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  lower,  but  your  de- 
cision to  discontinue  it  as  a  branch  of  study,  in  the  seventh  grade 
is  most  wise,  as  the  results  attained  are  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  fruitless  labor  and  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  intro- 
duction of  an  elective  study  to  the  programme  at  that  stage  of 
the  pupil's  advancement.  It  can  be  done  in  the  High  School^ 
with  its. different  organization,  not  only  without  friction,  but  with 
natural  fitness  in  the  movement  of  classes,  and  we  find  that  pu- 
pils accomplished  about  as  muck  when  they  commenced  the  stady 
in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School,  as  they  have  since  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Grammar  Grades. 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  a  foreign  language  can 
be  more  successfully  taught,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  own,  on  th^  part  of  the  pupil,  to  build  upon,  than 
in  conjunction  with  it,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
proves  it  to  be  true. 

You  will  rememl>er,  too,  that  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Grammar  Grades,  there  were  only  three  years  in  the  High  School^ 
and  as  next  session  another  year  is  added  to  the  latter,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  other  elective  studies 
in  the  course. 

Drawing  has  been,  taught  with  somewhat  satisfactory  results. 
For  the  first  term  the  instruction  was  given  under  the  guidance 
of  a  lady  principal,  and  during  the  last,  by  the  teachers  alone. 
It  is  an  inopportune  time  for  such  advice,  when  finances  are  so 
stringent,  but  I  can  but  renew  the  language  of  my  last  report, 
that  "  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to 
pay,  if  necessary,  what  might  appear  to  be  an  extravagant  salary 
for  a  principal  in  this  department,  really  well  qualified  to  give 
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die  teachers  such  instructions  as  they  require  in  their  respective 
grades." 

Penmanship  has,  from  the  first,  occupied  its  regular  place  in 
£&e  course,  and  on  the  daily  programme,  and  the  teachers  gene- 
rally are  well  prepared  to  give  lessons  in  it,  but  the  stimulus 
given  them  and  the  pupils  during  the  last  term  has  been  invalua- 
ble. The  salary  paid  the  principal  has  been  already  more  than 
returned  to  the  sdhools  in  the  spirit  of  emulation  inspired,  and 
the  consequent  skill  and  taste  developed. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  accomplished  Professor  acting  as 
principal  of  that  department,  Vocal  Music  is  being  taught  with 
fine  effect  in  all  the  grades.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  qualified 
themselves  under  his  instructions,  in  the  normal  meetings  and  in 
private  classes,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  able  to  reproduce 
the  lessons  in  his  absence.  Its  introduction  is  an  entire  success, 
and  our  highest  expectations  are  more  than  realized.  It.  has  been 
demonstrated  that  all  can  learn  to  sing.  Many  voices  that  ap- 
peared to  be  permanently  out  of  tune  and  unmanageable,  have 
gradually  [yielded  with  practice,  and  some  of  them  now  excel, 
and  are  delighted  with  their  new  faculty ;  while  others,  naturally 
gifted,  have  been  unexpectedly  discovered,  who  bid  fair  to  become 
some  day  famous  in  the  world  of  song. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  revised  course  adopted  last  year  has  proven,  in  practice, 
so  satisfactory,  that  with  a  few  verbal  corrections  it  remains  un- 
changed. It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  hints 
to  teachers,  and  topics  for  giving  object  and  development  lessons* 
We  wish  carefully  to  guard  our  teachers  against  the  too  common 
error  of  supposing  that  these  exercises  are  to  be  merely  memo* 
rized,  as  names  with  their  definitions.  We  commend  to  their 
serious  attention  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Report  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  the  New  York  City 
Schools: 

^'Children  genenlly  make  conBiderable  progress  in  the  use  of  their  senses, 

in  the  development  of  their  perceptive  f  acnlties,  in  the  acquisition  of  simple 

acts  from  sorroonding  objects^  and  m  strengthening  tlifiir  physical  powers  be- 
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fore  they  enter  school ;  yet  this  deyelopment  is  only  general ;  it  is  not  uniform, 
definite,  nor  thorough.  It  is  too  limited  to  ^ve  accuracy  and  clearness  to  the 
understanding.  The  widely  differing  circumstances  under  which  children  are 
placed  at  home,  and  the  varying  influences  which  bear  upon  them  before  they 
enter  school,  prevent  a  uniform  development  of  their  mental  powers.  The 
desirable  attahunent  can  be  secured  only  by  proper  training,  and  that  exi>e- 
rience  which  comes  through  abundant  individual  exercise  of  the  pupil's  own 
powers,  in  attention  to  the  objects  and  events  met  in  duly  life. 

'*  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  Primary  School  to  meet  these  condilion^, 
by  adapting  its  exercises  so  as  to  continue  the  young  pupil's  progress  in  deve- 
lopment, and  his  advancement  in  Imowledge  in  accordance  with  the  sani« 
laws  of  mind  that  controlled  the  process  of  learning  before  the  child  canu? 
under  school  influences.  And  there  should  be  supplied  all  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects, the  materialB  for  illustration,  and  modes  of  presenting  them,  which  wiJl 
provide  opportunities  for  exercising  the  child's  powers  in  a  manner  suited  to 
produce  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  development.  The  training  uece:>- 
sary  to  secure  these  ends  in  education  requires  the  employment  of  other  means 
than  those  of  merely  learning  from  books. 

**  Some  children  come  to  school  eager  to  gratify  their  natural  desire  to  see, 
and  hear,  and  move.  Others  manifest  little  inclination  for  anything,  except 
for  mischief ;  in  fact,  their  mental  development  seems  to  have  scarcely  com- 
menced. AH  children  have  but  limited  powers  of  attention,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  mere  curiosity,  when  they  first  enter  school.  Before  the  work  of  in- 
struction can  go  on  successfully,  the  teacher  must  attract  the  attention  of  the 
pupils,  by  means  of  various  objects  and  exercises,  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
ultimately  secure  habits  of  continuous  attention.  To  accomplish  this  work 
requires  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  use  of  methods  of  in- 
struction that  wUl  caU  into  action  the  greatest  number  of  the  pupil's  senses. 
The  skilful  teacher  can  conduct  exercises  in  counting  on  the  numeral  frame, 
in  reading  figures  and  words  from  the  black-board,  so  tliat  the  senses  of  seeing 
and  hearing  shall  both  aid  at  the  same  time  in  controlling  the  attention  of  a 
class  of  young  children. 

''Furthermore,  activity  being  a  law  of  childhood,  the  young  pupils  must  hare 
constant  occupation  for  mind  or  body.  If  the  teacher  does  not  funush  inte- 
resting employment  for  each  child,  its  natural  activity  will  lead  it  to  find  some- 
thing to  do ;  and  perhaps  punishment  for  disobedience  may  follow,  notwith.- 
standing  the  child  is  obeying  a  higher  law  than  those  which  the  teacher  vainly 
tries  to  enforce.  When  children  are  kept  interested  by  the  objects  presented, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  school,  and  supplied  thus  wiUi 
constant  occnpation,  good  discipline  wHl  be  secared.  * 

"  Children  enter  school  without  the  ability  to  observe  objects  careful^,  or 
to  describe  what  they  see.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  primary  teacher  to  lead  theee 
young  pupils  to  notice,  so  as  to  distinguish  resemblanoee  and  difiEoiaiOes;  ^o 
observe  the  varieties  of  shape,  color,  parts,  qualitiefl^  uses,  etc.;  to  think  and 
talk  about  things  which  Xbsy  see,  hear,  feel,  taste^  and  smell,  as  a  means  o:C 
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tnining  them  to  form  ti&ose  Iiabits  of  correct  obserration  and  discrimination 
Uttt  will  be  of  great  utility  in  aiding  them  to  understand  the  lessons  of  school, 
«Qd  to  master  any  occupation  of  subsequent  life.  Such  powers  cannot  be  im- 
parted by  the  common  process  of  memorizing.  Telling  children  the  names  of 
shapes,  colors,  parts,  qualities,  uses,  resemblances,  etc.,  or  requiring  them  to 
memorize  words  about  different  objects,  will  not  produce  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  mental  powers." 

»  ♦  *  ^     *  *  * 

^<The  common  studies — ^reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar—do not  supply  all  the  needed  opportunities  for  fixing  the  attention  and 
continuing  the  interest  of  young  pupils ;  nor  do  these  studies  furnish  the  varied 
exercises  requisite  for  training  the  powers  of  observation  in  a  manner  that  will 
secure  a  complete  development  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  Indeed 
these  subjects,  as  too  commonly  taught,  do  not  lie  within  the  range  of  the 
usual  experiences  of  children  outride  of  the  schoolroom ;  therefore,  they  do 
not  alone  furnish  the  best  materials,  nor  all  the  desirable  opportunities,  for 
successfully  leading  pupils  in  the  first  steps  of  school  instruction.  It  is  the 
important  province  of  Object  Teaching  to  supplement  the  common  studies 
of  school,  and  bring  the  matters  of  instruction  home  to  the  pupil^s  own  expe- 
rience, thus  furnishing  opportunities  for  a  more  complete  mental  development. 
By  such  means  the  subjects  of  education  and  the  conditions  for  teaching  are 
made  favorable,  and  pupils  may  be  easily  led  to  form  good  habits  of  learning. 

"  Correct  habits  of  study,  and  the  mental  power  resulting  from  a  proper 
discipline  of  the  mind,  are  chief  amoug  the  important  ends  to  be  secured  by 
teaching.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  important  that  more  attention  should 
be  ^ven  toward  securing  these  than  to  the  mere  memorizing  of  language,  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  definitions,  rules,  or  otherwise,  or  to  the  ability  to  repeat 
readily  answers  to  any  set  form  of  questions.  Let  pupils  be  trained  to  observe, 
to  think,  and  to  tell  In  a  proper  manner  what  they  thinly  about  the  things 
Which  they  observe,  and  to  read  what  others  have  thought  and  written  about 
Uie  same  things,  and  they  will  become  possessed  of  ,the  most  valuable  and 
practical  education  which  can  be  given  at  school." 

VARIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  plan  of  testing  the  stap4iQg  of  pupils  by  monthly  written 
examinations  exclusively,  ha^  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  four 
M^est  grades  during  the  past  year,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Pupils  have  been  incited  more  generally  to  do  honest  work  for 
real  improvement,  have  been  better  satisfied  that  justice  was  done 
them  in  making  yp  the  record,  and  have  corrected  any  tendency 
toward  the  pernicious  habit  of  keeping  up  appearances  by  cram- 
mixng  for  recitations.  Time  and  labor  have  been  largely  econo- 
mJOT^,  and  a  valuable  adjunct  has  been  secured  for  determining 
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the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion.  Bj  obtaining  the  average, of 
the  per  cents  attained  in  the  monthly  examinations^  and  finding 
the  arithmetical  mean,  of  this  and  the  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
examination,  we  have  a  standard  which,  corroborated  by  the 
written  opinion  of  the  teacher,  may  be  safely  assumed  as  infal- 
lible. 

I  would  recommend  that^he  experiment  be  tried  in  all  the 
grades  above  the  fifth,  the  daily  record  of  recitations  being  abo* 
lished ;  and  that  oral  examinations  be  held  in  the  primary  grades 
under  the  direction  of  the  principals,  the  marks  to  be  entered  in 
the  class-books  as  recitation  reports  for  those  days,  and  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  maximum  for  the  month,  which  is 
to  be  regarded  the  per  cent,  attained. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  our  Public  Schools, 
whilst  they  were  struggling  against  prejudice  and  strong  opposi- 
tion, and  it  was  necessary  to  popularize  them,  they  were  wisely 
made  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  various  public  demonstrations, 
and  doubtless  much  good  was  accomplished  by  school  exhibitions, 
but  long  after  the  exigency  had  ceased  to  exist,  which  originally 
justified  them,  the  passion  for  such  displays  continued  strong  in 
both  teachers  and  children,  and  far  too  much  time  was  devoted 
to  getting  them  up,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  session.     In 
first  taking  charge,  five  years  since,  as  Superintendent,  I  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  months  of  each  ten  were 
dissipated  in  anticipating  and  rehearsing  for  spectacular  shows, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  in  no  respect  beneficial,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  positively  injurious.     For  this  reason,  everything  of  the 
kind  was  strictly  forbidden  for  three  years.     Hoping  that  the 
vitiated  taste  for  the  sensational  had  been  thus  eradicated,  per* 
mission  was  given,  two  years  ago,  to  close  the  session  in  the  dif^ 
ferent  schools  with  appropriate  exercises.     Most  of  the  teachers 
followed  the  directions  given,  and  there  was  nothing  positively 
objectionable  presented,  but  some  found  it  difficult  to  confiae 
themselves  to  the  prescribed  limits.     Last  year  the  restrictioxiB 
were  made  more  rigid,  and  positive  orders  were  given  against  the 
introduction  of  any  performance  which  was  not  strictly  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work.     While  there  was  nothing  done  to  cause 
serious  regret — ^in  fact,  while  delighted  audiences  applauded  ihe 
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performances  generally, — ^stiU  the  tendency  to  a  harmful  extreme 
is  manifestly  so  great  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  anything 
beyond  the  regular  duties  on  closing  days,  the  schools  being  open 
to  visitors  as  upon  other  days. 

I  therefore  recommend  that,  except  for  the  graduating  class  of 
the  High  School,  no  distinctively  public  exercises  shall  be  allowed 
at  any  time. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Table  in  the  Appendix,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  per  cent,  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  was  0.78 
on  the  entire  attendance,  or  about  one  for  every  126  daily.  In 
the  white  schools,  one  to  every  250,  and  in  the  colored,  one  to 
every  60,  per  day.  From  the  last  report,  we  find  that  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools  one  in  every  1260  was  the  proportion.  Superin- 
tendent Harris  says  that  "  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  one  hun- 
dred times  this  amount  pro  rata/^  or  one  in  every  12  daily.  In 
Akron,  Ohio,  a  city  of  about  the  same  number  in  attendance  as 
here,  the  proportion  was  one  in  1500.  These  are  the  only  schools 
from  which  statistics  are  at  hand  upon  this  subject,  but  they 
plainly  indicate  that  schools  can  be  managed  with  one-tenth  of 
the  frequency  of  punishments  that  we  have. 

Under  your  regulation,  requiring  a  record  of  corporal  punish- 
ments to  be  kept,  and  regular  monthly  reports  of  them  transmit- 
ted, it  is  hoped  that  a  rapid  improvement  in  this  respect  will  take 
place.  Most  of  those  reported  are  so  slight  as  to  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  punishment,  and  the  attention  of  teachers  must  be 
directed  to  the  wisdom  of  using  the  rod  ordy  in  extreme  cases, 
after  all  other  measures  have  failed.  Where  it  is  unavoidable, 
they  should  allow  the  offender  ample  time  for  reflection,  convince 
him,  or  at  any  rate  the  school,  that  it  is  just,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
inflict  it  in  the  presence  of  others.^ 

Bat  all  directions  and  restrictions  are  futile  unless  the  condi- 
tions for  success  are  embodied  in  the  teacher.  Superintendent 
Findley,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  most  aptly  says :  "  The  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  school  is  essentially  an  autocracy.  The  teacher's 
own  inner  life  and  character  is  the  source  of  power;  and  no 
teacher  can  exert  power  which  he  does  not  possess.  It  becomes 
one  who  would  be  a  teacher  to  develop  in  himself  the  strongest 
and  purest  character.    Hie  power  to  control  children  well  is 
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largely  tlie  power  of  personal  presence,  and  this  is  an  outgrowth 
of  character  wliich  comes  with  ripening  culture  and  experience* 
The  teacher  whose  manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  dignified, 
and  is  economical  of  speech,  enters  a  school  with  the  odds  in  his 
favor.  There  is  little  which  can  be  done  to  help  a  teacher  who 
lacks  in  governing  power.  No  one  can  learn  from  another  the 
secret  of  success  in  school  government.  Whatever  attainment  is 
made  must  be  mainly  wrought  out  in  the  secret  laboratory  of  each 
individual  soul.^' 

Correlative  with  the  importance  of  selecting  teachers  of  the 
best  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  is  that  of  the  intelligent  coope* 
ration  of  parents.  In  vain  will  the  best  possible  arrangements 
be  made  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  children,  if  they  are 
disaffected  toward  the  school  by  being  taught  at  home  to  regard 
its  requirements  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  schools  was  6,222,  against  4,94G 
the  year  previous,  showing  a  gratifying  increase  of  interest  in 
them. 

There  were,  for  all  causes,  367  suspensions  of  pupils,  whic^ 
was  twenty  less  than  for  the  year  before.  It  is  still  greater  than 
need  be,  if  perfectly  harmonious  cooperation  could  be  generally 
had  between  parents  and  teachers. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  retrospect  of  the  year's  work  brings  into  view  defects  that 
maj)r  be  remedied,  perfections  still  unattained,  serious  obstacles  to 
be  removed ;  but  at  the  same  time  there^are  indisputable  evidences 
of  genuine  progress.  In  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment, 
scholarship,  enrollments,  improvement  in  school  buildings,  and 
the  increase  of  popular  appreciation,  the  record  of  the  year  is 
brighter  than  any  that  has  preceded  it  in  the  history  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  system  so  prolific  of  good 
results,  and  pregnant  with  the  highest  promise  for  the  future, 
should  be  threatened  with  even  temporary  interruption  from 
financial  embarrassment.  Let  us  hope  that  this  evil  will  be  avert-- 
ed,  and  by  means  that  may  make  it  at  last  a  blessing  in  disgaiae. 
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Whatever  brings  home  to  those  immediately  benefitted  by  schools 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  directing  them^  increases 
their  efficiency  and  usefalness. 

Like  governments^  systems  of  education  that  are  impressed 
upon  a  people  by  external  power^  or  which  are  the  creations  of 
abstract  theory,  contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  early  de- 
cay ;  bat  those  which  are  founded  on  the  practical  needs  of  the 
time  and  place,  and  enjoy  the  full  sympathy  of  the  community, 
commonly  last.    Hence  we  are  consoled  in  contemplating  the 
weary  progress  made  in  establishing  a  system  of  State  public  in- 
struction.   Better  that  it  die  in  its  inception  if  it  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  permanency  and  usefulness.     But  if  it  does,  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  purblind  bond-holders  and  landlords, 
and  in  spite  of  the  blundering  of  selfish  politicians  and  impecu- 
nious office-seekers,  it  will  at  last  triumph  in  the  afiections  and 
strong  support  of  the  people.     Daily  the  conviction  is  deepening 
that  we  must  escape  from  our  comparatively  helpless  and  depend- 
ent condition  by  developing  our  great  natural  resources.    To  do 
this,  we  must  have  intelligent  and  skillful  operatives.    To  create 
such  out  of  the  pliant  material  furnished  in  our  growing  youth, 
as  well  as  to  attract  them  to  our  borders  from  abroad,  we  must 
have  public  schools.    It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  they  be  good 
schools — schools  in  which  no  sickly  sentimentality,  no  fashiona- 
ble ideas  of  respectability,  no  sickly  taste  for  shoddy  shams  or 
empty  honors  are  inculcated,  but  thoroughly  practical  schools,  in 
which  the  pupils  shall  be  led  to  the  harmonious  natural  develop- 
ment of  all  their  powers,  and  in  which  they  will  be  educated  not 
only  to  realize  the  necessj^y  for  labor  as  the  present  means  of  suc- 
cess, but  to  honor  it  as  the  essential  condition  of  future  progress. 

No  nobler  sentiment  can  inspire  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  no  higher  duty  devolves  upon  them,  than  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  steady  industry  in  children,  and  raise  them  to  work 
nor  can  they  too  often  set  before  them  as  examplars  those 

^*  Who  said  not  to  their  Loid,  as  if  afraid, 
'  Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid^ ; 
Bat  labored  in  their  sphere,  as  those  who  lire 
lik  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give." 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL,  ByLpeHnimdent. 


APPENDIX : 


CM>l!ITAI]!nNO 


STj^TISTICS,  s^l^ries, 

lOCATION  OF   BUILDINGS, 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,  ETC. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


FOGG  SCHOOL. 


XNBOLLED. 

1 

147 
119 
122 

889 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

It 

r 

70 
85 
47 

152 

§1 

73 
72 
74 

78  J 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HALLS. 

1 

64 

60 

157 

281 

1 

107 
91 

198 

3 

171 
146 

157 

479 

TBS.  MOS. 

Hifirh  School 

97.18 
97.08 
96.00 

16..  6 

£lerfath  Grade 

15..  6 

Primary  Department 

8..  9 

Total 

96.89 

13..  7 

HUME    SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Serenth,  Gnunmar 

Sixth,  Grammar 

PSiib,  Litermediate 

plf th.  Intermediate 

pourth,  Intermediate 

l^otiTth,  Intermediate 

'nkvd,  Primary 

'Flkiid  and  Second,  Primaty  . 
f^rst  and  Second,  Primary. . 
ffsist  and  Second,  Primary. . 

Total 


INBOLLXD. 

Average 
§        Belonging. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

20 

^    Per  cent,  of 
<*       Scholarship. 

1 

46 

i 

28 

1 

74 

97.64 

68 

34 

87 

69 

97.32 

36 

68 

61 

61 

46 

96.08 

16 

70 

% 

69 

69 

46 

96.86 

26 

71 

48 

48 

36 

96.68 

40 

76 

66 

56 

46 

96.52 

20 

78 

48 

48 

38 

96.72 

28 

72 

68 

63 

68 

95.99 

86 

76 

15 

51 

66 

51 

95.28 

82 

77 

266 

66 
357 

66 
623 

47 
486 

94.64 

16 
269 

74 
78 

96.87 

TBS.  MOS. 

14..  a 

14..  0 

12..  8 

12..  0 

11..  9 

11..  1 

10..  8 

10..  6 

8..  8 
7.. 10 

11..  8 
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HOWARD    SCHOOL. 


XNBOLLRD. 

P 
< 

263 

280 

866 

1 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

1 

4 

6 

26 

86 

^-3 

QJS 
-1 

8| 

SoQ 

70 
78 
76 

74 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HALLS. 

1 

184 
187 
283 

604 

5" 

181 
183 
266 

620 

1 

816 
870 
689 

TR8.  M08. 

Grammar  Department 

Litermediate     '*          

Primary            "          

97.88 
96.71 
96.87 

13..  9 

11..   6 

8..  8 

Total 

1224 

909 

96.71 

11..   8 

HYNES   SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Eighth,  Grammar 

Seventh,       *'       

Sixth,  "        

Fifth  and  Fourth,  lutermed'e 

Third,  Primary 

Second  and  First,  Primary. . 
Second  and  First,  Primary. . 

Total 


KNBOLLBD. 

1 

1 

3 

c 

n 

O 

H 

19 

12 

31 

21 

28 

49 

28 

25 

63 

60 

87 

97 

19 

40 

69 

64 

49 

108 

28 

22 

60 

229 

213 

442 

p 


<M   O 

o  c 

So 

P4 


26  97.43 
41  96.74 
37  96.61 
76  97.83 
61  i  96.61 
71'  96.11 
37!  95.90 


840  96.85 


2 
6 

4 
23 
26 
25 

17 


102 


OJQ 


p4 


77 
76 
72 
76 
83 
80 
82 


77 


& 


9  ^ 


TBS  Moe. 


14 

14. 

18. 

11 
9 
8 
8 


4 
4 
2 
5 
0 
5 
6 


11..    8 


NINTH   WARD   SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Total 


Intermediate  Department . . 
Primary  Department 


ENBOLLBD. 

M 

< 

84 
149 

233 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

6 
69 

66 

IB 

n 

59 
98 

157 

44 
97 

141 

1 

103 
196 

298 

97.82 
90.43 

96.94 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 


INBOLLBD* 

114 
41 
48 
48 
67 

310 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

91 
64 
85 
48 
89 

377 

d 

«J 

go 

66 
66 
60 
60 
60 

62 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HALLS. 

1 

74 
22 
25 
82 
64 

217 

1 

81 
41 
40 
30 
75 

269 

• 

1 

155 
68 
65 
62 

139 

484 

YB8.  MOB. 

Qrammar  and  Intermediate . . 
Third,  Primary 

96.82 
97.07 
97.80 
97.16 
96.05 

14..  8 
11..  6 

Second,     "      

10..  6 

First,         "      

9..  1 

Rret,        «      

8..  0 

•^                                     ....a....... 

Total 

96.74 

10..   6 

TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Grammar  and  Litermediate . 
Primary 


Total 


ENBOLLSD. 

Wo 

<1 

71 
117 

183 

1 

48 
113 

161 

4 

o 

64 
114 

178 

1 

112 
227 

389 

•^      V 


9^^ 


94.81 
96.80 


96.05 


Number 
Tardy. 

Per  cent. 
Scholar 

22 

74 

63 

61 

85 

67 

I 


9i 


TBS.  MOB» 

12..    1 
9..    6 

10..  » 


CAPER'S    SCHOOL. 


• 

SNBOLUED. 

bb 

a 

l§ 

^« 

92 

1 
1 

Per  cent,  of   i 

Attendance. 

1 

28 

o,    Per  cent,  of 
®       Scholarship. 

|a5 

STUDY   HALL. 

1 

52 

• 
00 

o 

57 

• 

z 

109 

Primary 

97.55 

10.. 10 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLE. 


gore 

Howard  . . . 

Hj-nw 

Ninth  Wari 
Bcilc  Tiew . 
Trimble. . . . 
Caper's 

Total.. 


FUTURE    GRADES, 

AS   FIXED  AT  THE  JUNE   EXAHINATIOK. 


DxpABnaKTs. 

mOH  BOHOOL. 

GBAMKAB. 

IHTBB- 
MBDIATB. 

Oradu— 

12tli 

nth 

10th 

9.h. 

8th. 

7th. 

0th. 

Gth. 

4th. 

Srd. 

Sod. 

1st. 

Wblto 

Colond 

19 

87 

Tl 

119 

208 
19 

200 
19 

287 
25 

284 
57 

821 
03 

802 
91 

394 
149 

140 
162 

ToUl 

19 

27 

_71_ 

_M9 

_232 

219I  812 

_jMl 

_S89 

393 

643 

808 

TUa  shows  a  total  of  38S7  present  at  the  close  of  the  at 
of  150  at  leaat  maj  be  expected  to  open  with. 
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SCALE  OP  SALARIES. 

Salaries  are  fixed  at  the  following  rates  per  month,  the  Boards 
at  its  option,  increasing  the  maximum  rate  prescribed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  responsibility  when  extra  duties  devolve 
upon  those  in  particular  positions. 

SapeHntendent  of  Schools $190  to  |20S( 

Principal  Fogg  BuildiDg  and  High  School 180  to   200 

First  Male  Assistant  High  School 100  to    150 

Second  Male  Assistant  High  School 90  to    120 

Professor  Modem  Languages 00  to    130 

Lady  Assistants 70  to     90 

Principal  third  floor  Fogg  School 100  to   120 

Lady  Assistants  in  Fogg  School 60  to     70 

Principal  first  floor  Fogg  School 70  to     80 

Assistants ^.. 45'to     55 

Principal  Hume  Building 150  to    170 

Principal  Howai-d  Building 150  to    170 

Principal  Hynes  Building ^ 100  to    130 

Principal  Ninth  Ward  Buildmg 90  to    110 

Principal  Belle  View  Building 100  to    130 

Principal  Trimble  School 70  to      90 

Principal  Caper's  School 55  to     65 

Principal  third  floor  Howard 75  to      90 

Principal  first  floor  Howard 70  to      80 

Principal  7th  Grade  Study-halls 65  to     80 

Assistants,  7th  Qrade  Class-rooms CO  4o      70 

Principal  6th  Qrade  Study-halls 60  to     70 

Assistants,  6th  Grade  Class-rooms 65  to     65 

Principal  5th  Grade  Study-halls 55  to     65 

Assistants,  5th  Grade  Class-rooms 65  to     4JO 

Principals  4th,  3rd,  2nd,  and  Ist  Grade  Study-halls 50  to     60 

Assistants,  4th,  3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  Grade  Class-rooms 45  to     56 

Principal  Vocal  Music 100  to    ISO 

Principal  Penmanship  and  Drawing 80  to  •  IXO 

Principal  German  in  Gnunmar  Grades Wto     SO 


LOC-A.TIOIN' 


AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  BUILDINGS, 


BIRTHPLACE   AKD    EXPERIENCE  OP   TEACHERS. 


i«-#-*i 


FOGG    SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce  Streets ;   lot  132  by  185  feet,   value  $17,000;   built  1874, 

co8t  $25,000;   three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  526  seats;    average  number 
belonging,  389;  number  of  teache^  11. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Fall  

Mr.  E.  H.  Pluraacher 

Miss  M.  A.  Watson . : 

Miss  S.  A.  Eastin 

Mr.  G.  B.  Elliott 

Miaa  M.  A  Fletdier 

•*    F.  M.  Scott 

**    L.  A.  Moseley 

**    Bessie  Blackman 

**    Jennie  Wrenne 


NATIVITY. 


Tennessee 
Kentucky . 
Germany. . 
New  York 
Tennessee 
Virginia  .. 
Virginia  . . 
England  . . 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 


^EARS 
TAUOBT. 


0) 

n 


3 
4 
4 
7 
1 
1 
5 
4 
9 
1 
2 


I 


10 

19 

6 

17 

6 

12 

11 

4 

9 

1 

2 


ORADB  OF  PUPILS. 


High  School. 
High  School. 
High  School. 
High  School. 
High  School. 
Eighth  Grade. 
I  Eighth  Grade, 
i  Eighth  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
First  Grade. 
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HUME    SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  182  by  185  feet,  value  $18,000;  built  1854^  cost 
$25,000;  three  stories,  twelve  rooms,  620  seats;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 466 ;  number  of  teachers,  12. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal  . . 

Miss  M.  D.  McLelland 

Miss  E.  B.  demons: 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Ingram 

Mr.  R.  W.  Jones 

Miss  Aorelia  Wharton 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bruce 

Miss  Lu.  C.  Ewing 

"    Marion  Fletcher 

*^    Julia  T.  Blaciiman 

'*    Jessie  Latimer 

«    A.  H.  CrandaU 


NATTVITT. 


Kentuclcy . . 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee  . 
New  York  . 
Virginia  ... 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee  . 
Virginia  . . . 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee   . 


TXABB 

TAUGHT. 

1 

8 

12 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

16 

4 

5 

10 

12 

8 

10 

9 

9 

2 

10 

6 

5 

5 

5 

8 

3 

GBADB  OF  PUPILS. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Fourth 

Third 

Third 

Second 

First 


HYNES    SCHOOL. 


Summer  and  IJne  streets ;  lot  90  by  180  feet,  value  $4,500 ;  built  1857,  cost 
$15,000 ;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms,  440  seats ;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 340 ;  number  of  teachers,  9. 


TEACHERS. 


NATIVITT. 


Mr.  E.  Perkins^  Principal  .... 

Mr.  R.  D'S.  Robertson 

Miss  E.  Crosthwait 

Miss  Lizzie  Jeup 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Lea 

"    J.  Sanders 

"    Bettie  Herriford 

"    N.  L  Anthonj 

"    Sarah  Sobel 


Illinois  .. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Germany  , 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennsesee 


TKAB8 

TAUGHT. 

i 

3 

n 

^ 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1  1 

2 

12 

14 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

GBADB  OF  FXTFILB. 


Eighth   Grade. 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

First 
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HOWARD    SCHOOL. 

No.  250  Sooth  College  street ;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  value  $5,000;  buDt  1869, 
coBt  $25,000;  three  stories,  twenty-two  rooms,  1000  seats;  average  num- 
ber belonging,  909 ;  number  of  teachers,  21. 


TEACHERS. 

NATIVITY. 

TEi 
TAUC 

K 

6 
1 

1 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
2 
3 
1 
6 
9 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
5 

HIT. 

• 

-a 

10 

20 
8 

10 
8 
3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
2 
3 
1 

14 
9 
4 
1 
3 
6 
1 
5 

OBADS  OF  PT7PITi). 

Mr.  S.  S.  Woohvine,  Prin'ipal. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Redman 

Mr.  F.  W   Von  Stranz 

Miss  Majr.  Glascow 

Virginia 

>Iaine 

Germany 

Ireland  .... 

Tennessee   . . 
t( 

« 

(( 

C4 
<( 
C< 

Ohio 

Tennessee   . . 
ti 

(t 

(< 
(( 
<< 
<< 

Seventh  Grade. 
Seventh      ** 
Seventh     " 
Seventh     ** 

Mi-P.  A  Fall      

Sixth          " 

Mii®  Alice  Wilson 

Sixth          " 

Miss  Jennie  Kittol 

I>r.  A.  J.  Cavert 

Mijifl  C.  Anderson  

Fifth          •' 
Fifth          " 
Fourth       " 

Mrs.  Anna  Cavert 

Fourth       "     . 

Mifs  J.  M.  Coleman 

Ml«s  Ella  Howell 

Fourth       ** 
Third         " 

Miss  Sallie  Est es     

Third         •* 

Mrs.  0.  R.  Miller 

Sub.  Principal. 
Third      Grado. 
Second       ** 

Miss  K.  M.  Ueriges 

Mrs.  Tennie  Ijuck 

Mrs.  M.  Mackenzie 

Second       " 

Miss  Amanda  Rear 

First          " 

Miss  Lavinia  Currev 

First          " 

Miss  Sarah  Iser 

First           " 

Krs.  J.  A   Fisher 

First           " 

NINTH    WARD    SCHOOL. 

Jefferson  and  North  High  streets;  lot  185  by  210  feet,  value  $2,600;  built 
1873,  cost  $12,000 ;  two  stories,  six  rooms,  345  seats;  average  number, 
belonging,  232;  number  of  teachers,  6. 


TEACHERa 


Mr.  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Principal. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Fox 

Mrs-  L#.  P.  Armstrong 

Miss  Julia  Duncan 

**    £mma  Moulton 

"    M-  Pendergast 

3 


NATIVITY. 


Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Massachuse'a 
Kentucky . . 

Ohio 

Tennessee   . 


^SABS 

TAUGHT. 

n 

• 

1 

5 

6 

4 

4 

5 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

eBADB  OF  PUPILS. 


Sixth  Grade. 
Fifth  " 
Fourth  •* 
Third  « 
Second  " 
Firet  " 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 


(colored.) 

No.  305  North  Summer  street;  lol  90  by  96  feet,  value  $1,500;  boilt  1861, 
cost  $8,000 ;  two  Ftories,  eight  nx)mB,  870  seats ;  average  number  beloiig- 
iDg,  310;  number  of  teachers,  8. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Coyuer,  Principal 
Miss  Kate  Lyon 

"    Maggie  Smith 

"    India  Stunlivant 

"    H.  C.  Smith 

"    E.  Peny 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Young 

*^    L.  P.  Guyer 


NATIVITY. 


Indiana 

Pennsylvania 
Massachuset  s 
Tenusesee  . 
Massachuse^a 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee  . 
Tennessee   . 


YEARS 
TAUGHT. 

•    !   f^ 


GBADB  OF  PUPILS. 


2  5 

8  I  19 
3  .  10 

8  I  13 
1  i  1 
5  I  (> 

9  !  10 


i  Eighth  and  Seventh, 
i  Sixth  and  Fifth. 
jFourtk 
Third. 

Second. 

First. 
JFirst. 
•First. 


TRIMBLE    SCHOOL. 

(colored.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street;  lot  75  by  180  feet,  value  $1,500;  boilt  1851, 
cost  $6,000 ;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats;  average  number  belong- 
ing, 183 ;  number  of  teachers,  4. 


TEACHERS. 


Dr.  R.  A..  Jf alley,  Principal 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cooper 

Mips  S.  R.  Austin .Ohio 

Miss  E.  J.  Haley iTennessee 


NATIVITY. 


Tennessee 
New  York 


yeahs 

TAUGHT. 

• 

•3 

4-* 

o 

o 

» 

H 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

9 

1 

1 

ORADS  OF  TWUB. 


Sixth  and  i^fth. 
Fourth  and  Third. 
Secoud. 
First 
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CAPER'S    SCHOOL. 

(CX)L0EED.) 

Between  Cedar,  Church,  and  McReary  Btreets ;  rented  at  $200 ;  two  basement 
rooms,  110  seats ;  average  number  belongmg,  92 ;  number  of  teachers,  2. 


TEACHERS. 


Mis.  M.  a.  Dou^as 
Miss  Lizzie  Brown. . 


TEABS 
TAUGHT. 

HATIYITY. 

a 

n 

2 

1 

10 

1 

New  Jersey  . 
Tennessee   . . 

GBADl  OF  FT7F1X8. 


Third  and  Second. 
First. 


COtJR8E    OF    STUDY, 


'•  <» 


FIRST  YEAR  OR  GRADE, 

Pupils  shall  be  taught^  from  the  boards  cards^  and  the  First 
Reader^  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  writing  simple 
words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at  dictation^  and  spelling 
them  by  sound.  Counting  orally  to  100,  by  addition  of  1,  2,  3> 
4,  and  5 ;  Arabic  notation  to  50,  Roman  to  X ;  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  50^ 
Vocal  Music,  first  half  of  No.  1  Graded  Songs.  Drawing  witb 
slate-penciL     Calisthenics ;  object  and  development  lessons* 

SECOND  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Second  Reader.  Word  Primer  to  page  50.  Arabic  notation 
to  100,  Roman  to  XX,  with  the  rules ;  addition  and  subtraction 
of  numbers  from  1  to  50,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  500^  witb 
analysis;  Walton's  Card.  Last  half  of  No.  1  Graded  Songs*. 
Writing  script,  and  Drawing  with  slate-pencil.  Calisthenics  ^ 
object  and  development  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Third  Reader.     Word  Primer,  finished.     Arabic  notation 
numeration  to  1,000,  Roman  to  M,  with  the  rules;    addition 
subtraction  of  any  numbers,  to  amounts  less  than  10,000,  wi 
analysis ;  Walton's  Card.     No.  2  Graded  Songs,  first  half.    W 
ting  with  pencil.     Drawing,  Nos.  1  and  2  Synthetic  Series, 
listhenics ;  object  lessons. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Fourth  Reader,  first  hal£  Word  Book  to  page  64.  Primary 
Geography.  Primary  Arithmetic;  addition  and  subtraction  of 
numbers  to  amounts  less  than  50^000,  with  analysis;  multiplica- 
tion and  division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  to  amounts  less  than 
10,000;  Walton's  Card.  No.  2  Graded  Songs,  last  halt  Copy 
books  Nos.  1  and  2.  Drawing,  Nos.  2  and  3  Synthetic  Series. 
Calisthenics  and  object  lessons. 


FIFTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Fourth  Reader,  last  half.  Word  Book,  finished.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  to  addition  of  fractions ;  Elementary  written  Arith- 
metic, to  division  of  fractions.  Comprehensive  Geography,  to 
South  America.  No.  3  Graded  Songs,  first  half  Copy-books 
Nos.  2  and  3.  Drawing,  Nos.  3  and  4  Synthetic  Series.  Calis- 
thenics and  object  lessons. 


SIXTH  YEAR  OR  GRADK 

Fifth  Reader,  first  half.  Analyzer  and  Speller  to  page  50. 
Mental  Arithmetic  to  the  Metric  System ;  Elementary  written 
Arithmetic  finished.  Comprehensive  Geography,  finished.  Lan- 
guage Primer.  No.  3  Graded  Songs,  finished.  Copy-books  Nos. 
3  and  4.  Drawing,  No.  4  Synthetic,  and  No.  1  Analytic  Series. 
Physical  exercises.     Object  lessons^ 


SEVENTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

Fifth  Reader,  finished.     Analyzer  and  Speller  to  page  IC 
Mental  and  advanced  written  Arithmetic  to  per  centage.     Chi  I 
Book  of  Nature.     Language  Lessons  to  page  100.     Song  Cabi: 
first  half.     Copy-books  Nos.  12  and  5.     Drawing,  Nos.  1  an 
Analytic  Series.     Declamation.    Physical  exercises. 
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EIGHTHJYEAR  OR  GRAnjE. 

FIRST  TERM. 

History  of  United  States,  first  half. 

Analyzer  and  Speller,  to  page  126. 

Language  Lessons,  finished. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  to  page  130. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  to  page  233. 

Elementary  Physiology. 

Ahn's  German  Method,  to  ExercKe  4(X 

Song  Cabinet. 

Copy-book  No.  & 

Drawing,  No.  2,  Analytic. 


SECOND    TERM. 

History  of  United  States,  finished. 

Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished. 

Elementary  English  Comjiosition,  first  half. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  to  Stocks. 

Practical  Arithmetic,  to  Ratio. 

Elementary  Botany. 

Ahn's  German  Method,  to  Exercise  60*. 

Song  Cabinet,  last  half. 

Copy-book,  No.  8. 

Drawing,  No.  3,  Analytic. 

Declamation. 

Physical  exercises. 
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HI  an  sctiooL 


NINTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

FIRST  TERM. 

UEGUL\R  OOrUSB.  KXQLISIt     COURSE. 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithme-     Mental  and  Practical  Arithme- 
tic, finished.  tic,  finished. 
Elementary    Composition,    fin-     Elementary    Composition,   fin- 
ished, ishcd. 
Litin  Grammar.                              German,  Ahn's  Method,  to  Ex- 
History  of  England,  first  half.          ercisc  100,  or 

French,  Pylodet's  Primer,  with 

Fasquelle, 
History  of  England,  first  half. 
Copy-book  No.  9. 
Analytic  Drawing,  No.  3. 
No.  3  Graded  Singer,  first  half. 


SECOND    TERM. 

Commercial     Arithmetic     and     Commercial     Arithmetic     and 

Book-keeping.  Book-keeping. 

Progressive  Grammar.  Progressive  Grammar. 

Latin  Reader.  German,  Ahn's  Method,  finish- 

History  of  England,  finished.  ed,  or 

Pylodet's  French  Primer,  with 

Fasquelle.  ! 

History  of  England,  finished* 
Copy-book,  No.  10.  j 

Analytic  Drawing,  No.  4.  | 
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TENTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

FIRST  TERM. 
BEOULAR  COUBSB.  BNGI.18II  COUBSB 

Caesar.  German,   Wilhelm   Tell,  coin- 

Algebra,  first  half.  menced,  or 

Natural  Philosophy,  first  half.       Pylodet's  First  French  Reader^ 
General  History,  first  half.  with  Fasquelle. 

Algebra,  first  half. 
^  Natural  Philosophy,  first  half. 

General  History,  first  half. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Virgil,  commenced.  German,  Wilhelm  Tell,  conti- 

Algebra,  finished.  nued,  or 

Natural  Philosophy,  finished.        Pylodet's    First   Reader,   with 
General  History,  finished.  Fasquelle. 

Algebra,  finished. 

Natural  Philosophy,  finished. 

General  History,  finished. 
Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music,  as  in  Ninth  Year. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Virgil,.finished.  Wilhelm  Tell,  completed,  or 

Greek  Grammar.  Pylodet's  Second  Reader,  with 

Geometry,  commenced.  Fasquelle. 

Rhetoric.  Geometry,  commenced. 

Chemistry. 

Rhetoric. 

« 

SECOND    TERM.  ' 

Sallust.  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870- 

Greek  Reader.  71,  or 

Geometry,  continued.  Pylodet's  Second  Reader,  with 

English  Literature.  Fasquelle. 

Geometry,  continued. 

English  Literature. 

Advanced  Physiology.    • 
Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music,  as  in  Ninth  Year. 
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TWELFTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 


FIRST  TEEM. 


BXOVLAB  OOURSB. 

Cicero. 

Greek  Reader. 

Geometry,  finished.      1 
Plane  Trigonometry.  J 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 


BNOLIBH  00ITB6S. 


Franco-Prussian  War,  or 

Pylodet's  French  Literature. 

Geometry,  finished.  \ 
Advanced  Botany,  j 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 


Horace — Odes. 

Xenophon\s  Anabasis. 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration^  & 

Surveying. 
Science  of  Government. 
Mental  Philosophy. 


SECOND    TERM. 

Franco-Prussian  War  and  Ot- 
to's Conversations,  or 
Pylodet's  French  Literature. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Science  of  Government. 
Mental  Philosophy. 


Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music,  as  in  Ninth  Year. 

To  those  proposing  to  teach,  lessons  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  practice  in  the  Training  Department. 

Daring  this  year,  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  to  be 
practiced  by  those  studying  these  languages,  and  German  and 
French  pupils  to  use  those  languages  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation in  the  class-room. 


SYLLABUS  OF   OBJECT  LESSONS. 


FIRST     YEAR. 

Objects  to  be  used  at  first,  their  names  ^iven,  and  prominent 
properties  developed,  such  as  length,  breadth,  thickness,  surface, 
form,  color,  &c. 

The  teacher  may  select  from  the  following,  or  introduce  others 
similar : 

1.  Common  Objects. — Apple,  orange,  liat,  shoe,  nut,  marble, 
chair,  table,  pencil,  slate,  door,  apron,  jacket,  dress,  ball,  knife, 
cup,  ring,  bucket. 

2.  Objects  at  Home. — Fork,  spoon,  plate,  basket,  broom,  clock, 
candle,  soap,  sponge,  coal,  tumbler. 

3.  Food. — Meat,  bread,  butter,  milk,  water,  vinegar,  molasses, 
sugar,  salt,  pea,  turnip,  tomato,  potato,  grape,  cherry,  apple, 
peach. 

4.  Parts  of  the  Body. — Head,  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
cheeks,  ears,  hair,  trunk,  arms,  shoulder,  upper  arm,  elbow,  lower 
arm,  wrist,  hand,  fingers,  thumb;  fore,  middle,  ring,  and  little 
finger;  legs,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  ankle,  foot,  instep,  heel,  sole,  toes, 
nails. 

Each  of  these  may  be  developed  after  some  such  scheme  as  the 
following : 

fbo^l 
handle 


Bucket,  ^ 


fbail 
shield 
ears 
body 
staves 
hoops 
bottom 

^rivets 


Cup. -< 


upper  rim 
lower  rim 
bottom 
inside 
outside 
Ledge 


^surface 
faces 
edge 

impression 
image 

superscription. 

date 
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*-\ 


Apple.  -< 


peel 

dimple 

core 

seeds 

veins 

juice 

eye 

color 


Table.  < 


top 
legs 
corners 
edges 
sides 
drawers 
length 
^hight 


Bell. 


fnut       "I 

ferrule  J 
border  S 
rim        >Cup. 
edge     J 

,  '?^P      \  Tongue, 
i^  clapper)         ° 


upper 
sole 
heel 
Shoe-{  tip 

eyelets 
binding 
^  seams,  etc. 


Key  -( 


'"shaft 
ring 
barrel 

wards 

grooves 

use 


Chair — Seat,  back,  legs,  rounds,  braces,  etc. 


SECOND    YEAR. 

Properties  and  qualities  to  be  developed — smooth,  hard,  soft, 
Tough^  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  slanting,  parallel, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  white,  black,  long,  short,  broad^ 
high,  heavy,  light,  right,  left,  before,  between. 

Objects  given  before  may  be  used  to  impress  these. 

r  head 
The  human  body.   < 


The  head. 


"forehead 


arms 
;iegs 

top  of  head 
ba^k  of  head 
sides,  temple,  ear. 

"shoulder 


eyes 
Face-^  nose 
I  mouth 
^_chia 


Arms-< 


upper  arm 
elbow 
lower  arm 
wrist 
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{palm  ( hip 

back  I  thigh 

fingers  Legs. -(  knee,  knee  pan 

'  I  lower  leg 

(^ankle 

Actions. — Of  the    head  :    Raising,   bowing,   nodding,   turning, 

shaking,  rolling. 
Of  the  arms:    Hanging,  bending,  turning,  twisting, 

twirling,  folding,  swinging,  thrusting. 
Of  the  legs:    Stretching,  bending,  lifting,  swinging, 
kicking,    walking,    running,    hopping,   skipping, 
jumping,  dancing. 
Name  articles  of  dress  and  parts  of  garments* 
Material  of  clothing — wool,  cotton,  silk,  straw,  leather,  far, 
felt,  paper. 

Lessons  on  cleanliness,  neatness,  aiM  taste. 


THIRD    YEAR. 

Make  it  a  leading  feature  in  this  grade  to  compare  the  similari- 
ties and  differences  of  objects. 

Properties,  &c.,  of  objects  to  be  evolved :  Angular,  triangu- 
lar, square,  oblong,  circular,  oval,  indigo,  violet,  flesh-color,  pale- 
blue,  buff,  crimson,  scarlet,  lemon,  lilac;  yard,  foot,  inch,  and 
their  halves  and  quarters;  judging  distances  and  size,  measuring 
objects  and  spaces;  pound,  half  and  quarter  pound;  acid,  fra- 
grant, elastic,  brittle,  transparent,  opaque,  liquid,  soluble, 
odorous. 

Objects:  Lead,  gold,  silver,  brass,  tin,  horn,  bone,  tallow,  wax, 
milk,  wine,  mercury. 

Animals :  Dog,  cat,  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  hog,  rat. 

Birds :  Hen,  goose,  turkey,  duck,  jay,  quail. 

Insects :  Beetle,  fly,  worm,  bee,  mosquito. 

The  materials  and  tools  used,  and  articles  produced,  in  the 
different  trades  and  occupations;  as,  tailor,  seamstress,  milliner, 
hatter,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier,  plasterer,  white- 
washer,  mason,  blacksmith,  cooper,  butcher,  baker,  miller. 
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FOURTH     YEAR. 

Continue  the  exercise  of  comparing  objects,  and  considef  their 
classification  into  higher  and  lower  orders  ;  as 

Vegetable — Buds,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  fruit,  grain,  grasses^ 
Ipmber,  &c. ;  where  found,  and  for  what  used. 

Mineral — Iron,  steel,  stone,  marble,  coal,  flint,  silver,  gold,  &c. ; 
how  obtained  and  used. 

Animal— Mammals,  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishesi 
&c.;  characteristics  and  products,  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese^ 
lard,  wool,  fur,  leather,  &c. 

Classification  of  Birds-*^ 

I.  Land  Birds: 

fFagle 
Owl 
Condor 
1.  Raveners.  ^  Vulture 

Kite 


Hawk 
Falcon 


2.  Perchers. 


^Parrot 
Parrakeet 

ft    m*    u  Macaw 

3.  Climbers  j  Cockatoo 

Woodpecker 
Cuckoo 


^  Canary 
Robin 
Wren 
Swallow 
Goldfinch 
Nightingale 
Sparrow 
Kingfisher 
Humming-bird 
Crow 
Raven 

^Sterling 

THen 
Peacock 
Turkey 
4*  Scratcher8-(  Quail 

Partridge 


Dove 
Pheasant 

5.  Runners — Ostrich,  emeu,  bustard,  cassowary #^ 
Hi  Water  Birds : 


Goose 
Duck 
Swan 

1.  Swimmers.  \  Albatross 

Auk 

Penguin 

Pelican 


2.  Waders.  < 


^Flamingo 

Ibis 

Stork 

Heron 
^Bittern 
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FIFTH    YEAR. 

In  this  grade  continub  the  same  course  in  teaching  the  clatsi* 
fication  of  mammals : 

1.  Two-Handed. — Man> 


(  Monk^ 
2.  Four-Hand«d  <  Ourang-Outang 

(^  Lemur 


"  Feline, 


3.  Flesh-Eaters.^ 


Canine. 


>  Amphibious. 


4.  Gnawers. 


6.  Cud  Chewers.  < 


6.  Thick-Skinned. 


rBat 
Hedgehog  )■  Insect  Eaters 
Mole 
Cat 
Tiger 
Lion  , 
Panther 
Jackal 
Dog 
Fox 
Wolf 
Weasel 
Badger 
Otter 
Bear 
Walrus 
Seal 

rRat 

Squirrel 

Mouse 

Beaver 

Hare 

Rabbit 
^Porcupine 

rCow 

Reindeer 

Deer 

Goat 

Ox 
^  Sheep 

Horse 

Tapir 

Elephant 

Rhinoceros 

Hippopotamus 


?•  Toothless. 


8.  Pouched. 
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{Armadillo 
Ant-eater 
Sloth 

f  Opossum 
\  Kangaroo 


9.  Whale  Tribe.  I  }y*]^'^. 

(  Dolphin. 

Pupils  of  this  Grade  to  write  one  composition  each  month  on 
subjects  in  the  above  object  course,  upon  the  information  derived 
from  the  aid  of  their  teachers  and  their  own  observation.  • 


SIXTH    YEAR. 


Physics  : 


Cohesion. 


Attraction.   < 


Gravitation 


Heat.    ^ 


f  Solids 
\  Liquids. 

{Weight  of  solids 
Pressure  of  water 
Pressure  of  the  air — suction-pump— 
baromet<?r. 

{Ascent  of  liquids  in  tubes. 
Sap  in  growing  plants. 
Liquids  in  sponge^  sugar,  lamp-wick. 

rSun 
Sources.  <  Friction 

(  Combustion. 

Expansion  of  bodies.  Illustrated  in  solids,  liquids,  and 
the  air.     Thermometer. 

Change  of  form  of  bodies.  Solids  into  liquids,  and  li- 
quids into  gases. 

Conducting  power  of  bodies.     Radiation.     Clothing. 

Explanation  of  ice,  snow,  dew,  fog,  frost,  vapor,  clouds, 
rain,  hail. 


TThe  heavenly  bodies. 
Sources.  <  Combustion. 
(  Friction. 
Light.  •'  Reflection.     Prism,  water. 

Convex  lens  (burning  glass).     The  eye.     Spectacles. 
Reflection.     Looking-glass. 
^Necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals. 
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The  lessons  to  present  only  the  most  general  and  obvions  fea- 
tures^  and  to  be  given  in  the  simplest  form^  and^  as  far  as  practi' 
cable;  by  the  object  method. 


Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  course  df  Object  Lessons,  and 
for  their  guidance  and  instruction  in  conforming  to  it,  teachers 
will  use  Sheldon's  '^Lessons  on  Objecta"  and  Calkin's  "Object 
Lessons,'' 


The  American  Series  of  Headers. 

Swinton's  Spellers. 

Willson's  Analyzer  and  Speller. 

Gathcart's  Literary  Reader. 

Swinton's  Gammars. 

Swinton's  Composition. 

Swinton's  History,  United  States. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History,  England. 

Freeman's  Outlines  of  General  History. 

Monteith's  Primary  Geography. 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Hurry's  Physical  Gec^praiphy. 

Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology. 

Booker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

'X'oumans'  Botany. 
'X'oumans'  New  Chemistry. 
Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Steele's  Elementary  Astronomy. 
Qmu^kenbos's  Rhetoric, 
^ppleton's  Arithmetics, 
(^"rittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
^I^Hrittenden's  Book-Keeping. 
^] jiey's  School  Algebra, 
^^anvenet's  Geometry. 
'£j(^myB  Trigonometry. 

4 
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Bingham's  T^tin  Grammar, 

Bingham's  Latin  Reader.. 

Bingham's  CsDsar. 

Coopei'^s  Virgil. 

Bullion's  Cicero. 

Bullion's  Horace. 

Gtxxlwtn's  Gi-eek  Grammar^ 

Leighlon';!  Greek  Lessons, 

Bois<''.s^  Xenophon's  ABabaHS^ 

Pvlt»ilet's  French  Course^ 

Fu^quelle's  French  CbiirMf,. 

Ahn's  German  Method, 

Otto's  Grerman  ConversatioM, 

Wilhelm  Tell. 

Histofj  of  the  Franco-PrnssiaB  Wan 

Adkr's  German  Dictionary, 

Walton's  Card. 

Krusi's  Drawing  Books, 

PajSQn^  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copj-Bookft. 

Blackman's  Song  Books, 

Song  Cabinet. 

■  Geology, 

■  Scic^nce  of  Government.. 
— —  Mental  Philosophy, 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


QUESTIONS  USED  IN  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION  FOR 

REGRADING  THE  PUPILS. 


•*  m  ^' 


FIRST  GRADE. 
Spelling. — June  2nd,  1875. 


mole 

yarn 

teaae 

adz 

pearl 

mane 

your 

hedge ' 

strange 

says 

where 

touoh 

goes 

fruit 

limb 

they 

pears 

spread 

wait 

quite 

bough 

road 

whom 

write 

tear 

house 

wreath 

ie9X 

thick 

away 

learn 

bitigjbt 

airain 

shoe 

sew 

bury 

threw 

dead 

other 

does 

tears 

<afraid 

ones 

ought 

letters 

teach 

.drawn 

surely 

hoof 

mxfi 
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Arithmetic. — Jane  3rd. 

1.  Add  5,  6,  2,  7,  1,  4»  8,  0,  and  8. 

1  Find  the  sum  of  2,  9,  4,  12,  8,  20,  1,  and  7. 

*.  Add  together  2,  V,  III,  8,  7,  IX,  VIII,  and  6. 

4.  ?6  —  X  +  8  —  IV  +  n  —  20  +  Vm  +  9  =  what! 

S^  Write  the  numbers  from  1  to  49,  formed  by  successiyely  adding  6. 

H,  How  is  7  written  in  Roman  notation?    Why? 

7,  Add  3,  14,  6,  2,  11,  18,  1,  7,  10,  and  17. 

8.  Mary  bought  a  new  dress,  paying  for  muslin  12  dimes,  for  lining  4^  for 

trimming  7,  for  buttons  5,  for  bindkig  2.    How  many  dimes  did  it  cost  ? 

9;  Robert  has  14  marbles ;   Thomas  has  12  more  than  he.    How  many  have 
they  both  together? 

10.  Herbert  had  15  apples ;  his  mother  gaye  him  8  more ;  his  father  gave  him 
double  as  many  as  his  mother,  lacking  4.    How  many  had  he  then ) 


SECOND  GRADE. 
Spelling. — June  2nd,  1876. 


learn 

many 

beacons 

piece 

taken 

9 

cygnet 

means 

useful 

pleasant 

thought 

pretty 

although 

caught 

cousin 

chiefly 

tongue 

seemed 

either 

strength 

eager 

mischief 

breathe 

enough 

therefore 

dough 

useless 

laziness 

• 

sense 

later 

another 

'Weighs 

glided 

whatever 

ceased 

tiny 

beautiful 

juice 

rabbits 

errand 

swoop    . 

bleached 

needed 

spied 

seized 

kneaded 

^straight 

happy 

roaming 

moist 

marshy 

[    63    ] 

Abtthmstic. — Jane  4th. 

1.  Begin  with  5,  and  write  the  numbers  formed  bj  adding  8  succeasively,  till 

the  sum  equals  93. 
2:  Express  19  in  Roman  characters,  and  give  the  rules  for  it 

8.  Add  13,  IV,  24,  3,  VHI,  17,  XIV,  and  18. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  twenty,  twelve,  one,  nine,  seven,  ten,  nought,  twen^- 

three,  and  four.    Give  analysis. 

5.  From  6285,  talce  8479. 

6.  25  —  XI  4-  18  +  XVI  —  IX  +  18  —  41  +  XVIII  =  what? 

7.  Julia  paid  10  cents  for  thread,  5  cents  for  tape,  25  cents  for  needles^  BO 

cents  for  calico,  and  had  15  cents  left.     How  much  had  she  at  flrstf 

9.  Henry  had  75  chestnuts;   he  gave  Lucy  22,  Mary  18,  and  Susie  15 ;  how 

many  had  he  left  ? 

■ 

9.  Four  numbers  added  together  make  97 ;  three  of  them  are  17,  20,  and  88 ; 

what  is  the  fourth  ? 
10.  SObs  had  98  cherries,  and  Ann  74 ;  he  has  eaten  89  and  she  28 ;  how  many 
have  they  together  now  ? 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Spelling. — June  2hd,  1875. 


marbles 

milliner 

valuable 

goslings 

gingham 

obliging 

orange 

lilies 

sensible 

sleighing 

lettuce 

arteries 

forehead 

homestead 

merest 

sausage 

conceal 

endeavor 

measles 

assistance. 

diamond 

rennet 

precious 

diligence 

cipher 

intense 

reposing 

nigher  . 

yielded 

cultivation    ^ 

winning 

increased 

earnestly 

eaves 

dreaded 

sufficient 

dimmest 

wearied 

pestilence 

coarsest 

precepts 

frolicsome 

mosquitoes 

roguish 

alongside 

scissors 

perseverance 

subduing 

banana 

nourishing 

■ 

[    54    ] 
Arithmetic. — June  4th. 

1.  538  +  XLV  —  108  +  CLIX  —  840  +  7042  =  what  ? 

3.  A4d  three  tbouBand  and  fifty >four,  seventeen,  six  hundred  and  twenty-fiT«, 

four,  twenty-eight,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty. 

8.  From  12,842  Buhtract  9,758.     Give  analysis. 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  from  898  to  915? 

H.  A  man  paid  $8724  for  a  lot,  and  built  a  house  on  it  at  a  cost  of  $687i 

He  sold  it  for  $8500.     What  was  his  loss  ? 
$.  From  9821  subtract  the  difference  between  12854  and  4569. 
7.  A.  has  $125 ;  B.  haid  $42  more  than  A. ;  C.  has  as  much  as  both  of  theot; 

D.  has  as  much  as  A.,  B.,  and  C.     How  much  have  they  all? 
$.  To  the  sum  of  8756  and  5988  add  their  difference. 

9.  A  merchant  bought  1250  bushels  of  com  from  one  farmer,  and  780  fron 

another.     He  sold  827  bushels  to  one  miller,  and  650  to  another.    How 
many  had  he  left  ? 
19.  A.  had  $4950,  B.  had  $2068 ;   A.  lost  $2785,  B.  gamed  $1232.    Whick 
then  had  the  most,  and  how  much! 


FOURTH   GRADE. 
Spelling. — June  8th,  1875. 


opaque 

biscuit 

sufficeth 

demur 

servile 

ascertain 

covet 

palate 

miserable 

changing 

comet 

subservient 

deceit 

luncheon 

delinquent 

ancient 

paragraphs 

pretenses 

defeat 

malleable 

solitary 

faucet 

celestial 

definition 

pigeon 

camphene 

invisible 

solar 

cemetery 

fatiguing 

extreme 

observing 

immersing 

catarrh 

radiance 

unamiable 

dahlia 

descended 

recompense 

fuchsia 

hideous 

condescend 

myrtle 

preceding 

dependent 

custard 

membrane 

horizon 

delicious 

providence 

[    56    ] 


1. 


3. 
4. 

& 

7. 
8. 


le. 


1. 

2. 
Z. 
i. 

7. 

6. 

9. 

10. 


Arithmetic. — June  11th, 

« 

Define  Nuineration  and  Notation. 

Write  forty  thousand  eight  hondred  and  six,  eight  thousand  and  two,  ten 
thousand  and  seventeen,  five  thoasand,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Define  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

A  European  city  contiuns  28,500  inhabitants;  12,000  of  them  are  Ger- 
man, and  13,250  are  French ;  liow  many  are  of  other  nationalities! 

What  is  the  product  of  897  multiplied  by  12  ? 

Multiply  570  by  809. 

Divide  86495  by  9. 

Divide  the  product  of  88  and  78  by  their  difference. 

After  21}  galloos  leak  out  of  a  barrel  of  lemonade,  how  much  will  the 
remainder  be  worth  al  18  cents  *  pint  f 

How  many  seconds  in  two  weeks  ? 

f  Geogbapky. — June  9tk. 

Define  lake,  island,  isthmus,  strait 

Name  the  oceans. 

The  contments  and  grand  ^visions. 

Bound  Africa. 

What  lakes  touch  Michigan? 

Which  of  the  Southern  States  have  no  sea-coast  ? 

Longest  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  in  South  America. 

Capitals  of  Russia,  Prussia,  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Spain. 

Qive  the  boundaries  and  capital  of  Hindostan. 

In  what  waters  aie  Greenland,  Sicily,  Australia,  Niphem,  and  Madagascar? 


jaandice 

stalwart 

raisins 

sirloin 

fragile 

cnshion 

mattress 

prairie 

gorgeous 

neighbor 

paroquet 

aromedary 

hybrid 

geyser 

syringe 

gypsy 

cymbal 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

Spelling.'— June  8th,  1875. 

icicle 

atom 

gypsum 

pygmy 

molecule 

weasel 

porcelain 

askance 

brevier 

blamable 

gentian 

chateau 

chenille 

desert 

bronchitis 

diphtheria 

cochineal 


paralysis 

implicitly 

inviolable 

selfsacrificing 

ingenious 

skeleton 

conscientious 

vengeance 

merriment 

empyrean 

exaggerated 

prefatory 

devious 

mischievous 

irreparable 

oassuueres 


•JW^ 


i    56    ] 
*    Abithmetic. — Jane  10th. 

1.  Define  Mahiplication  and  Dirision,  and  name  the  terms  in  each. 

2.  A  gentleman  left  an  estate  of  $185,600,  as  follows :  To  his  son,  $20,000; 

to  his  daughter  $18^000  more  than  to  his  son;  to  his  wife  as  much  as  to 
hoth  son  and  daughter ;  the  remainder  to  a  charitaUe  institution.  What 
was  the  amount  given  to  it  ? 

8.  If  a  lot  is  worth  $8500,  a  store-house  on  it  fiye  times  as  much  lacking 

$1500,  and  the  stock  of  goods  in  it  six  times  as  much  as  the  store, 
how  much  more  are  the  goods  worth  than  both  lot  and  store  9 

4.  find  the  product  of  974  and  5704. 

5.  What  is  the  quotient  of  16224604  by  5401 1 

6.  President  Qrant  received  $25,000  a  year  for  the  first  four  years  of  office, 

and  $50,000  annually  for  the  last  four.  If  he  spends  $12,500  every 
year,  what  will  he  have  saved  at  the  end  of  eight  years? 

7.  A  grocer  shipped  7  3-8  Iba  butter  and  16  4-5  lbs.  cheese  in  a  firkin  weighs 

ing  5  1-3  lbs.    What  was  the  weight  of  the  package  I 

a.  Subtract  13  1-6  from  21  1-8. 

9.  Reduce  3  5-9  of  2  1-4  of  3-8  of  7-15. 
10.  Fhid  the  value  of  6  1-2— 8  1-4  of  1 1-5. 


Geography. — Jane  9th. 

1.  What  circles  limit  the  South  Temperaite  Zone,  and  what  is  its  widlb,  is 

degrees? 

2.  Describe  the  mountahi  ranges^  the  «Iopes^  and  the  great  basins  of  North 

America. 

8.  What  waters  would  you  pass  through,  and  what  States  would  jrou  toudiv 

in  sailing  from  Nashville  to  Montgomery  ? 

4.  Draw  an  outline  of  Connecticut,  locating  its  chief  rivers  and  capitals. 

5.  The  waters  of  New  York  finally  reach  the  ocean  through  fire  large  riverBu 

Which  are  they  ? 

6. '  Bound  (Georgia,  and  mention  the  capital  and  three  largest  cities. 

7.  Locate  Cleveland,  Covington,  Evansville,  Peoria,  Davenport,  St.  Josepli^ 
and  St.  Paul. 

6.  What  States  bolder  on  the  Pacific  ?    Name  their  capes. 

9.  Name  the  Territories  bounded  by  British  America,  and  the  three  larspi^a^ 

rivers  running  through  them. 

10.  What  peninsulas^  gulfs,  bay,  and  isthmus,,  belong  to  Mexico  I 


[  w  ] 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Spellihg. — June  8th, 

1876. 

enfrancbise 

vehicle 

courageous 

plateaa 

separate 

promontory 

clique 

pyramid 

peremptorily 

patois 

succession 

irrigation 

chagrin 

nauseous 

supersede 

retrieve 

sovereign 

despised 

lava 

rhetorician 

artillery 

regatta 

piteous 

extraordinary 

parvenue 

lineament 

predatory 

crevasse 

appurtenance 

ephemera 

pitiful 

veracious 

perennial 

parasol 

typography 

apocryphal 

serenade 

stereotype 

myriad 

granary 

architect 

undisciplined 

relevant 

psychology 

aqueous 

movable 

catalogue 

subterranean 

divisible 

hemorrhage 

Abithm£TIC.'— June  11th. 

1.  2-8  plo8  5-6  of  Maiy^B  age  is  15  years ;  how  old  is  she  t 

8.  A  son  hiheiited  3-4  of  his  father^s  estate,  and  having  squandered  8-9  of 
his  share,  had  $8600  left.     What  was  his  father  worth  ? 

I.  8-5  of  10-18  is  how  many  times  6-12? 

4.  At  $72}  per  acre,  a  farm  sold  for  $18101 ;  how  many  acres  did  it  contafait 

5.  If  4-5  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $8  8-15,  what  will  12  yards  cost? 

6.  224  hogs  were  bought  for  $2761.92 ;  for  what  must  they  be  sold  a  piece  in 

order  to  gun  $896  ? 

7.  How  many  grains  in  4  packages  of  spices,  each  containing  12  lb.  8  oz.? 

8.  A  merchant  gave  $18  for  a  barrel  of  molasses ;   12^  gallons  leaked  out  of 

it,  and  he  sold  the  remainder  at  1 0  cents  a  pint.     How  much  did  he  lose  f 

$.  How  many  pounds  of  silver  in  six  dozen  spoons  weighing  16  pwL  each? 

!$•  A  field  of  9  acres  produced  153  bushels  1  peck  and  2  quarts  of  wheat; 
18  bushels  8  pecks  and  6  quarts  were  cheat.  How  much  clean  wheal 
did  it  yield  to  the  acre  ? 


[    58    ] 
Geography. — June  9th. 

1,  Name  tfirce  capes  and  ^tUree  large  rivers  of  South  America. 

2.  What  countries  of  South  America  lie  partly  in  two  zones?    And  what  are 

their  capitals  ? 
8.  What  countries  of  Europe  are  separated  by  mountains  ? 

4.  Describe  the  climate  and  name  the  products  of  Western  and  Southern  Bn- 

TO[Hi,  and  explain  the  causes  for  their  differing  from  those  of  the  sami 
latitude  in  America. 

5.  Locate  Dublin,  Lyons,  Lisbon,  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Stockholm,  and  teQ 

which  of  them  are  capital  cities. 

6.  Compare  the  size,  mountuns,  plains,  variety  of  climate,  and  population, 

of  Asia,  with  those  of  other  Grand  Divisions. 

7.  Mention  seven  Asiatic  seas,  two  of  which  have  no  outlet. 

8.  What  countries  of  Asia  are  controlled  by  European  governments  f 

9.  Dcscril)e  the  surface  and  climate  of  Africa. 

10.  Locate  Madagascar,  St.  Helena,  Sumatra,  and  Australia. 

Gbammab. — June  10th. 

David  slew  Goliath  with  a  smooth  stone,  which  he  threw  from  a  simple 
sling. 

1.  Point  out  the  nouns  in  this  sentence,  and  tell  which  are  proper  noona.' 

2.  Name  the  adjectives ;  the  pronouns. 

3.  Write  four  sentences ;  two  containing  transitive,  and  two  intransitive  Teit^. 

4.  Give  the  plurals  of  desis,  fire,  fox,  lady,  joy,  wharf,  puff,  and  staff. 
6.  What  are  adverbs,  and  what  do  they  limit  ? 

6.  Write  the  subjective,  adjective,  possessive,  and  objective  forms  of  tbe 

personal  pronoun  in  the  first  and  second  person,  in  both  numbers. 

7.  Write  the  same  forms  of  those  in  the  third  person. 

8.  How  is  the  past  participle  regularly  formed  ? 

9.  Define  "subject"  and  "predicate." 

1(K  Write  a  sentence  with  both  the  subject  and  object  enlaiged. 


agilely 

austereness 

niceties 

exquisitely 

auspicious 

flagitiously 

orchestras 

tarpaulin 

obeisance 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Spelling. — June  8th,  1876. 

flagellate 

perspicacious 

paradisaic 


rheumatism 

cerulean 

crystalline 

murmuring 

indubitable 


burlesquing 

legendary 

rhetorician 

subservience 

obstacles 

indescribable 

contumeliously 

sauer-kraut 


[    69    ] 
Abithhetic. — June  10th. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  product  of  75  and  686,  and  the  quo* 

tient  of  16224608  and  8004? 

2.  It  is  found  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  about 

1578920  miles  in  an  hoiir ;   how  much  more  rapid  is  that  than  that  of 

a  steam  car  going  three  miles  a  minute  ? 
8.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  7,  12,  16,  27,  86,  40,  and  46. 
4.  Multiply  three-fifths  by  four-sevenths,  and  write  a  fuU  analysis  of  the  pfo- 

cess. 
6.  Divide  8  1-4  thnes  8-16  by  8  5-9  times  27-64. 

6.  What  number  multiplied  by  2-5  of  8-8  of  2  1-8  gives  1  ? 

7.  Diride  twenty-three  ten-thousandths  by  four  hundredths,  and  multiply  tbt 

quotient  by  five-sixths. 

8.  The  front  wheels  of  a  traveler's  buggy  measure  each  89  inches  in  circum- 

ference ;  if  they  turn  once  every  second,  how  many  miles  will  he  travel 
hi  17  1-5  hours? 

9.  William  is  three  times  as  old  as  Harriet ;   John  wants  five  years  of  being 

half  as  old  as  William ;  t£e  sum  of  their  ages  is  seventeen  years.     What 
is  the  age  of  each  ? 
10.  If  a  man  can  cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  two-thirds  of  a  day,  and  his  son  can 
do  the  same  in  three-fifths  of  a  day,  how  nuiny  cords  can  they  both 
together  cut  in  five  days  ? 


Book  of  Nature. — June  9th. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  insects  that  live  upon  flowers? 

2.  Describe  roots,  and  the  process  by  which  they  collect  the  food  for  plants. 

3.  Explain  the  changes  produced  in  plants  by  winter. 

4.  How  is  blood  made  ? 

5.  How  does  the  mind  receive  impressions  and  gain  knowledge  t 

6.  The  uses  of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

7.  Mention  six  forms  in  which  water  is  found  In  the  air. 

8.  Light  and  color,  their  origin  and  uses. 

9.  What  is  lightnmg  ?    What  the  benefit  of  lightnmg  rods  f 
10.  What  Is  gravitation? 


Grammab. — June  11th. 

!•  Pobt  out  the  simple  subject  and  predicate  in  the  foUowhig  sentenoea: 

(a)  The  boys  gathered  nuts  in  the  woods. 

(b)  A  single  dog  from  the  pack  followed  the  tralL 

(c)  His  lying  was  condemned  by  aU. 

(d)  I  m  passing  happened  to  see  it 


[    60    ] 

2.  Define  *' preposition*'  and  ''conjonctiony"  and  give  an  example  of  the  tttt 
of  each. 

I.  Change  the  number  of  the  following  expressions : 

(a)  A  wise  son  makes  a  glad  father. 

(b)  Sheep  browse  in  the  green  fields. 

(c)  We  desire  the  good  opinions  of  men. 

(d)  They  were  fiuthfol  to  their  friends. 

4.  How  are  the  comparative  ahd  superlative  degrees  regularly  formed? 

5.  Correct  and  punctuate  this  sentence : 

Jones  made  a  more  short  sensibler  wittyer  and  altogether  gooder  spe^ 
than  Smith. 

6.  Give  an  example  of  a  noun  used  as  an  adjective. 

T.  The  gentleman  who  married  the  lady  that  won  the  prize  that  was  offere^^ 
prizes  her  for  it     Parse  the  pronouns  in  this  sentence. 

8.  Qive  the  principal  parts,  and  the  third  person  singular  through  the  indica- 

tive mood,  of.  the  verb  go, 

9.  How  is  the  passive  voice  formed  ?    Give  the  passive,  potential,  present, 

singular  of  tecLch. 

10.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons  : 

(a)  One  of  the  men  done  half  the  jDb  before  the  other  come. 

(b)  He  has  broke  his  promise  and  eat  his  own  words. 


Gebman. — June  8th. 


1.  Name  the  compoand  and  double  vowels,  and  describe  tfi% 

sonnd  of  each. 
t.  When  is  the  letter  c  pronounced  like  a  A?    When  like  a  ^? 

3.  When  is  ch  and  g  guttural  ?    When  lingual  ? 

4.  Conjugate  the  present  tonse  of  the  following  verbs:    feiB, 

Derfaufen  unb  ^eid^nen. 
Translate  the  following  sentences  into  German : 

5.  We  do  not  learn  French ;  we  learn  German. 

6.  It  is  lightning ;  why  does  it  not  rain  ? 

7.  Here  is  thy  horse  and  there  is  my  cow. 

8.  This  house  is  very  beautiful  and  not  very  dear. 
Translate  into  English  : 

^.  50tcin  SSatct  unb  mcinc  SRuttcr  fmb  orm. 
10.  SBo^nt  $ert  «.  ^iet  ?  3lcin,  ct  »o^nt  in  9leto  »otl. 


[  «1  ] 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 
SPELiiiNQ. — Jone  8th,  1875. 


progenies 

lachrymose 

vicissitude 

cicatrice 

escutcheon 

perimeter 

perseverance 

hieroglyphic 

purview 

vacillate 

heterogeneous 

gherkin 

propagable 

hiccough 

chagrin 

efflorescence 

periphery 

cenotaph 

vegetation 

empyreal 

catalogue 

codicil 

mahogany 

kerosene 

obelisk 

Abithhetic. — June  10th. 


1.  What  will  16  2-3  per  cent  of  2747610  lbs.  coal  cost  at  $6}  a  ton! 

2.  An  agent  who  charges  2^  per  cent,  retahis  $292.50  for  collecting  a  nott. 

How  much  must  he  remit  to  the  owner? 

Zf-  By  sellmg  a  residence  for  $19,840,  a  gain  of  2-3  of  10  per  cent  was 
realized.    What  should  it  have  brought  to  realize  8  1-8  per  cent  ? 

4  ^fbat  is  the  amount  of  $120.25  for  2  years  1  month  18  days,  at  7i  per 
cent  per  annum  ? 

S..if  a  man  has  an  hisurance  on  his  life  for  $8,500,  at  2|  per  cent,  what 
amount  most  he  invest,  in  6  per  cent  bonds  at  25  per  cent  discount,  in 
order  to  meet  the  annual  premium  ? 

fr  ffhaX  is  the  true  discount  on  a  note  for  $2800,  due  in  1  year  8  months  IB 
days,  at  6  per  cent  t 

%'  fipld  $8200  in  United  States  5-20's  at  112^  and  inyested  the  proceeds  in 
Tennessee  6's  at  70 ;  gr)ld  being  worth  115,  how  much  was  my  annual 
income  thereby  increased? 

8^  A  merchant  sold  a  lot  of  cotton  for  $6000^  and  invested  it  in  tobacco.  He 
gidned  26  per  cent,  on  the  former,  and  lost  20  per  cent  on  the  latter. 
Did  ho  lose  or  gain  by  the  two  transactions,  and  how  much?  Give 
analysis. 

t.  A  watch  was  bought  at  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  sold  at  25  per  cent 
more  than  its  value.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent  ?    Give  analysis. 

10.  How  do  you  find  the  nxte  when  principal,  interest,  and  time^  are  given? 
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Botany. — June  9th. 

L  Define  the  parts  of  a  leaf. 

8.  Represent,  in  a  drawing,  each  of  the  foUowmg  leaves:   oblong,  cordate, 
sagitate,  runcinale,  and  pedate. 

8.  Define  the  parts  and  appendages  of  the  stem. 
4.  Describe  the  different  attitudes  of  stems. 

5»  Describe  the  attitudes  of  infiorescence. 

6.  Define  catkin,  raobms,  oobtms,  and  umbkl. 

7.  Describe  the  parts  of  stamens. 
6.  The  parts  of  the  pistil 

9.  Describe  tap,  and  FiBROrs  boots  ;  mention  two  examples,  each  of  different 

sub-classes,  or  forms. 

10.  Make  a  drawing  of  any  plant  which  you  may  remember,  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  it. 


History,  Unitbd  States. — June  7th. 

1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make  to  America,  and  what  points  did 
he  reach? 

8.  What  discoveries  were  made  under  the  English  flag  by  the  Cabots,  Drake, 
Gilbert,  Raleigh,  and  Qosnold  ? 

8.  Full  account  of  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  The  first  settlement  of  North  Carolina ;   whence  its  name ;   its  early  go* 

vemment 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  f 

6.  The  early  history  of  Gkorge  Washington ;   the  first  official  act  that  gaTe 

him  prominence ;  and  his  first  campaign. 

7*  How  long  since  the  skirmish  at  Lexington?    Relate  the  circumstances  tki^t 
led  to  it,  and  describe  the  fight. 

B.  The  Commanders  on  both  sides,  at  the  elege  of  Yorktown.    Describe  it, 
its  close,  and  the  result. 

9.  James  K.  Polk ;  his  administration ;  the  cause,  cooduoty  and  reanlt  of  ti&e 

war  occurring  under  it 

10.  The  discoveiy  of  gold  in  the  WoBt,  and  the  je8pU& 
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CoMPOSiTiOK. — June  11th. 

1.  Deflile  "simple  sentence,"  and  tell  what  it  requires  to  constitute  one« 

S.  Construct  a  simple  sentence  of  the  following  statement : 

Two  children  begged.  They  were  ragged.  They  begged  for  monejT* 
It  was  to  boy  bread.  The  bread  was  for  their  mother.  She  was  sick* 
It  was  in  1872.  It  was  in  the  winter.  The  winter  was  seyere.  It  was 
in  New  York. 

S«  Tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence  this  is,  and  separate  it  into  the  propositions 
it  contains : 
"Reuben,  assisted  by  Jadah,  who  did  not  hate  him  so  fully,  persuaded 
them  to  cast  Joseph  into  a  pit,  from  which  he  was  sold  to  some  tradenl 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt." 

4  Punctuate  the  following: 

"The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest  foliage  the  woods  are  gay  with  the 
clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweet-brier 
and  wild-rose  the  meadow  Is  enameled  with  clorer-blossoms  while  the 
young  apple  the  peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell  and  the  cherry  to 
glow  among  the  green  leaves." 

5.  Bicpand  the  following  into  complex  and  then  into  compound  sentences : 
(a)  Maximum  having  attained  the  required  per  cent.,  will  be  promoted. 
Cb)  Minima  has  fuled  from  inattention. 

6.  Combine  the  following  statement  into  three  sentences ;   the  first,  Hmple  ; 

the  second,  complex;  the  third,  compound:  so  as  to  make  a  good 
continuous  narrative : 
Franklm  was  bom  in  1706.  Franklin  was  an  American.  Franklin  was  a 
philosopher.  Franklin  was  a  statesman.  Franklin  was  a  scientist. 
Franklin  was  most  distinguished.  Franklin's  writings  were  numerous. 
Franklin's  writings  filled  ten  octavo  volumes.  Franklin's  writings  cm- 
brace  an  autobiography.  Franklin's  wrIthigB  embrace  Essays  on  Poll' 
ties  and  Belii^oo.  Franklin's  writings  treat  of  Commerce,  Electricity, 
and  other  scientific  8ubjcctS4  Franklin  wrote  * ^  Poor  Richard's  Manual.  '* 
It  was  the  most  noted  of  his  productions. 
T.  Vary  the  following  by  substituting  the  active  for  the  passive  form,  and 
vice  versa  : 

(a)  Brutus  slew  Caesar  because  he  was  ambitious. 

(b)  Amold  betcayed  his  countrymen,  and  was  ever  after  despised  by  them. 
%.  Vary  the  following  by  rendering  them  interrogative^  exclamatory ^  and 

by  transposinf^  position  ot  the  sut^'ect : 
(a)  The  air  will  be  balmy  when  Indian  Summer  comes. 
Q>)  'RoBj  health  blooms  on  Maty's  check. 
9.  Substitute  proper  synonyms  for  the  italicized  words  in  these  sentences : 

(a)  Edgefield,  contiffitous  to  Nashville,  is  esteemed  more  wh'jlesom,^, 

(b)  The  paleness  of  the  lily,  the  blushes  of  the  rr>se,  and  the  purple  ray 

of  the  violet,  all  owe  their  being  to  the  sun's  transparent  tints. 
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10^  (a)  His  father  was  imprisoned  for  stealing, 
(b)  Italy  has  a  pleasant  climate. 

Tary  the  former  sentence  (a)  by  Euphemism,  and  the  latter  (b)  by  Peil- 
phrasis. 

Gebhak. — June  8th. 

1..  Name  and  decline  the  different  articles  for  the  different  gen- 
ders and  numbers,  and  give  the  terminations  of  different 
declinable  words  (except  nouns). 

3.  Decline  the  following  nouns,  singular  and  plural: 


\ 


(a)  The  heaven. 
The  baker. 
The  admiral. 

(b)  The  hope. 
The  flood. 
The  mouse. 

(c)  The  office. 
The  rope. 
The  heart. 


Ser  $tmme(. 
!Der  Sacter. 
S)er  Slbmiral. 
S)ie  $offnung. 
S)ie.  glut^. 
S)ie  anau9. 
Dad  ^mt. 
Sad  @eiL 


S>ad  $er  j. 

9,.  Oive  the  main  rules  for  the  declension  of  adjectives,  and  de- 
cline the  following : 
The  industrious  boy.     ffiet  ftcif  iflc  ilnabc. 
My  good  brother.  SKein  gutcr  ©ruber. 

His  new  house.  @ein  neued  $au9. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  decline 
the  following : 
The  smaller  table.  3)er  fleinere  Xif^. 

A  more  beautiful  book.     Sin  fd^onered  8tt$. 
Ir  Decline  the  determinate  personal  pronouns,  first,  second,  and 
third  person,  singular  and  plural. 
Translate  into  Gei^p^an  : 
6r-  The  industrious  German  has  presented  a  handsome  book  to 

the  uncle  of  this  Englishman. 
7.  Who  is  more  hungry,  the  old  officer  or  the  young  soldier? 
8..  Will  the  good  queen  hate  the  ugly  old  mother  of  the  young 

German  woman. 
9„  I  have  not  returned  it  to  them,  becanse  I  had  lost  it. 
10.  I  have  not  found  the  old  cook  (maso.)  to  whom  I  had  given  the 
dry  salt,  but  the  young  handsome  cook  (fem.),  who  had 
given  me  some  fine  roast  mutton,  white  bread,  and  good 
butter. 
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man  SCHOOL. 


NINTH  GRADE. 

C!oMM£BCiAii  AsiTHKETic. — June  10th. 

1.  Wlnstead,  Shields  &  Ckx,  sold  for  me,  «t  auction,  a  lot  of  goods  to  the 

amount  of  $14^500.00.  Their  chaiges  are  as  follows :  Conunission,  2} 
per  cent;  guarantee,  2^  per  cent.;  adyertismg,  $22.60;  drayage,  labor, 
and  storage,  $32.50.    How  mnch  is  dne  me  ? 

2.  What  per  cent,  advance  on  the  cost  of  goods  must  I  ask,  in  order  to  de- 

duct 10  per  cent,  from  the  asking  price,  and  still  make  a  profit  of  10 
per  cent?    Analyze. 

8.  Suppose  the  Paris  quotation  of  U.  S.  bonds  to  be  10i|,  what  would  be  the 

equivalent  in  U.  S.  currency,  at  5  francs  for  $1.00,  exchange  at  $5.12}, 
and  gold  at  112}  ? 
4.  Jas.  A.  Findley,  S.  G.  Wheelock,  and  SauL  Smith,  engaged  in  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Wheelock  &  Co.,  and  upon  the  expiration  of* 
their  copartnersliip,  make  the  following  exhibit  of  their  afiEairs : 

Mdse.,  per  inyentory $7,138  50  Findley  invested $4,500 

Caah  on  hand 2,567  00  withdrew $800 

Bills  receivable 4,265  00  Wheelock  invested 4,000 

Bills  payable 2,850  00  withdrew 700 

Dr.  balances  (personal)  . . .     8,122  62  Smith  invested 2,500 

Or.  balances  (personal)  . . .     1,575  42  withdrew 500 

The  gains  and  losses  are  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  original  in- 
vestments. Required,  each  partner's  share  of  the  gain  or  loss,  and  his 
net  capital  at  closing. 

9.  Received  from  Peru,  S.  A.,  a  sterling  bill  for  £210  10^.,  and  sold  the 

same  through  a  broker  at  $4.84.  He  charged  i  per  cent,  brokerage, 
and  paid  me  in  currency  at  the  rate  of  110  for  gold.  Wliat  were  the 
proceeds? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
4.  Draw  off  neatly,  according  to  the  second  form  of  accounts,  a  busineas 

statement  of  the  following  transactions  with  Harry  Jones,  a  boot  and 

shoe  and  furnishing  store-keeper: 
Trans.  I.    Jan.  4,  I860.— I  have  sold  lihn  8  cords  of  hickory  at  $1.50  per 

cord.     Bought  of  him  1  pr.  boots  at  $4.00 ;    3  prs.  children's  gdters  at 

60  cts.  a  pair;  and  2  prs.  boys'  suspenders  at  14  cts.  a  pidr. 
Trans.  XL    April  10. — Bought  of  him  3  prs.  gloves  at  15  cts.  a  pahr. 
Trans.  HI.    April  14. — Bought  of  him  4  Unen  kdkfs.  at  60  cts.  each,  and 

2  prs.  misses'  gaiters  at  $1.25  per  pair. 
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Trans.  lY.     May  6.— Bought  1  Leghorn  hat  at  $1,60,  and  2  palm-Ieaf 

hats  at  30  cts.  each. 
Trans.  Y.    Sold  him  801h6.  wool  at  ^O^^ta.,  and  setUed^the  account,  the 

balance  due  being  paid  In  cash. 
What  was  the  balance,  and  who  paid  it  ? 

7.  According  to  the  111  form  cf  accounts,  draw  off  neatly,  both  in  Day«Book 

and  Ledger  style,  the  fo]l<f  wing  transaotiona : 
Trans.  I. — I  have  sold  Geo.  Hmith  80  lbs.  brown  sugar  at  8}  cts.,  this  day, 

2  May,  1875 ;   aL<o,  4  bbls.  s^  at  |2.25,  and  20-1^6.  Jara  coffee  at  aO| 

cents. 
Trans.  II.     Same  day. — I  have  sold  and  delirered  mdse.  to  8am.  Byers  to 

the  amount  of  $7o.00,  for  which  he  has  given  me  his  note,  payable  in 

bank  25  June,  '76. 
TranR.  III.     Sfvme  day. — Wm.  Wilson  has  taken  up  his  note  of  Jan.  iBt, 

'75,  $225.00,  payable  at  my  store  this  day. 
How  many  of  the  above  accounts  arc  balanced  when  the  proper  emtriea  arr 

made  in  the  Ledger? 

8.  Enter  the  transactions  of  £x»  II,  in  JoHmal  and  Ledger  form  ol< -Double- 

en  try  Book-keeping,  and  state  which  you  understand  better^  thia  method 
or  the  preceding. 

History. — June  8th. 

1,  Wbat  traces  of  the  human  occupation  of  the  island  do  we  find  in  Great 

Britain? 

2.  The  religion,  manners,  and  civilization,  of  the  Saxons. 

8.  Describe  the  changes  introduced  into  England  by  the  Ncmnan  conquest 

The  origin  of  Buruames. 
4.  A  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

A.  Why  is  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field  an  important  epoch  in  English  hisloTjf 
0.  The  cause  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

7.  Relate  five  events  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.. 

8.  State  caoses  which  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  changea  whick'f«llowed. 

Biographical  sketch  of  William  III. 

9.  The  two  most  important  wars  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign ;   cauaee  and  re- 

sults. 
30.  Locate  Trafalgar,  the  Bojme,  Canterbvry,  Stratford,  Blenheim,  and  Ml 
for  what  each  is  noted. 


Grammar. — June  11th. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  grammar? 

(b)  What  are  the  subdivimous  of  the  first?     Define  and  iUoatratci 

2.  (a)  Upon  what  principle  are  words  classified? 

(b)  How  many  classes  are  there  ?    State  the  function  of  each. 


N 
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8.  (a)  Whal  is  inflection? 
(b)  What  classes  of  words  are  inflected,  and  what  is  each  inflected  to  ex- 
press? 

4.  (a)  Besides  inflection,  what  other  method  is  there  of  ezpresshig  the  ya- 

rioas  relations  and  nses  of  words  ? 
(b)  Qive  inflections  of  the  following  words :    I,  who,  hoy,  woman,  to  Ue, 
often,  graceful. 

5.  Parse  etymologically  this  sentence :  « 

'*  What  in  me  is  dark, 
ninmine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.'' 

6.  What  is  syntax  ?    Parse  syntactically  these  sentences : 

(a)  '*  We  are  such  stuff  aa  dreams  are  made  of.'^ 

(b)  ''Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown. " 

7.  (a)  Give  rules  for  the  use  uf  the  subjunctive  mood. 

(b)  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  ''shall ''  and  "  will."    Ulastrate. 

&  Parse  syntactically  the  italicised  words : 

"G^  on  thy  nigbt-gown,  lest  occasion  c<zU  us 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers."  • 

"In  this  "'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  inan,^"* 
"If  you  are  a  man,  show  yourself  such.'^^ 

9.  Ck>rrect,  and  give  reason — 

^  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  If 

3  Paul  Pry  is  the  most  inquisitive  of  his  cotemporaries. 

3  I  expected  last  year  to  have  goue  to  Europe. 

^  He  la  such  a  studious  boy. 

^  I  determined  to  quietly  submit. 

10.        1  Be  diligent ;  without  which  you  can  never  succeed. 

3  Let  me  awake  the  King  of  Moroen,  he  that  is  like  the  rising  son  In  a 

storm. 
3  She  told  me  of  him  having  failed. 
^  I  have  never  seen  Maj.  E.,  much  less  enjoy  the  honor  of  his  acqaaini- 

ance. 
'  That  is  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  things. 

Latin.— June  9th. 

!•   (a)  Give  the  terminations  of  each  declension  of  nouns^  together  .with  ez^. 
ceptions. 
(6)  General  rules  for  determining  the  gender  of  nouns. 

2.   (a)  Decline  one  adjective  of  each  form. 

C^)  Give  rules  for  comparison  of  adjectives,  with  exceptions  to^Mcli.    . 

8.   (<z)  Of  how  many  and  what  classes  are  pronouns  ^ 
C^)  State  the  use  of  each  class. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 


Give  a  synopsis  of  each  regular  conjugation  of  the  Terb. 

Translate  6th  Fable. 

Analyze  6th  Fable. 

Parse  it. 

Translate  into  Latin : 
{a)  *'  No  one  has  a  greater  desire  to  learn  than  I.^' 
(6)  "My  brother  admires  that  book;  "will  you  give  it  to  him 9^' 

{lules  of  Syntax  applicable  to  each. 

Rules  of  position  applicable  to«ach. 


Fbench. — June  9tii. 


1.  Qive  rules  for  the  place  and  the  agreement  of  adjectives. 

2.  How  is  "  comparison  "  expressed  in  French. 

3.  Give  rules  for  the  respective  places  of  pronouns. 

4.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  article  and  for  the  relatives  qui  and  que. 
$.  Write  out  the  terminations  of  the  four  conjugations. 

Translate  this  exercise  into  French : 

1.  Do  pou  intend  to  go  to  the  physician's  to-day? 

2.  TeSy  sir,  I  do. 

3.  Do  you  go  to  church  every  Sunday? 

4.  Yes,  sir ;  I  like  to  go. 

5.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

6.  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  acquaintances. 

7.  Who  just  spoke  to  you  ? 

8.  The  Scotch  lady  has  jest  spoken  to  me. 

'  9.  Do  you  intend  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  f 
.  10.  I  wish  to  g6  to  your  cousin. 
:  11.  Do  you  send  for  the  physician  often  ? 

12.  When  I  am  sick  I  send  for  him. 
.  18.  Will  you  send  us  that  letter? 

14.  I  will  send  it  to  you  if  you  will  read  it 

16.  Will  you  «6Dd  them  to  him ? 

16.  I  will  speak  to  them  of  it. 

17.  Will  you  send  it  tons?      _  * 

18.  I  will  send  it  to  you  if  you  want  it. 

19.  France  is  larger  than  Italy. 

20.  Gen.  O.  is  a  Frenchman. 

21.  Idleness  is  odious. 

22.  I  speak  French  and  Italian. 

23.  I  am  learning  German. 

24.  Have  you  read  the  History  of  Henry  IV. 

25.  Is  your  friend  a  physician  ? 
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GsBHAisr. — Jane  7th. 

1.  State  how  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  composed. 

2.  Conjagate  the  auxiliary  verb  to  have,  l^aben. 

3.  Conjugate  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  fcin. 

4.  Conjugate  the  auxiliary  verb  to  become.  iDcrbcn. 
Translate  into  Gerqian  the  following  sentences  : 

5.  Please  take  these  books  wiih  you,  and  give  them  to  the  bro- 

ther of  the  general,  who  lives  in  the  next  village. 

6.  He  forbade  us  to  make  a  noise  when  he  wanted  to  write  hig 

letters ;    afterwards,  he  told  us,  we  might  make  as  muck 
noise  as  we  wanted  to  make. 

7.  Many  sailors  were  standing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  when 

the  king  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

8.  Had  the  pupils  learned  their  lessons,  their  teachers  would  not 

have  punished  them. 

9.  I  should  come  to  see  you  sometimes,  if  I  knew  at  what  o'clock 

I  should  find  you  at  home. 
10,  Analyze  and  parse  your  German  translation  of  the  last  sen- 
tence. 


TENTH  GRADE. 

History. — June  11th,  1875. 

1.  Kame  the  Aiyan  nations ;   their  general  features  of  resemblance ;   sketch  ^ 

the  settlement  of  the  Aryans  in  Europe. 

2.  Geographical  position  aad  conformation  of  Greece;  their  influence  upoa^ 

the  political  divisions,  and  the  character  of  the  people. 
8.  Name  the  most  important  Qrecian  wars ;   give  the  causes  and  results  of 
each.     What  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  ? 

4.  Into  what  epochs  is  Roman  history  divided  ?     Prominent  traits  of  the  Bo-    : 

man  character.     Give  a  synopsis  of  the  civil  wars. 

5.  Nature  of  the  Imperial  rule.     The  reign  of  Augustus. 
C.   Describe  the  growth  of  the  Papal  power.  « 

7.  The  dominions  of  Charles  V. ;   his  policy,  and  the  chief  events  of  his   ^ 

reign. 

8.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  Romance  nations  and  languages. 

9.  Locate  five  battle-fields  in  Europe  which  have  decided  great  issues,  and 

give  the  approximate  date  of  each. 

lO.  Points  of  resembliCncc  and  dissimilarity  between  modem  European  colonies-  • 
and  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Why  is  the  history  of  Greece  more  instructive  to  us  than  that  of  China  ^ 
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Algebra. — June  9th. 

L  (a)  Write  five  confiecutive  numbers  in  the  order  of  roagnitude,  so  that  x 
shall  be  the  third  of  the  five. 
What  is  the  sum  of  a4-&+&+ written  d  times?    Explun. 

(6)  Remove  the  parenthesis  from  the  following  expression,  and  reduce: 


5x— (3x— 7)—  \  4--2X— 6x— 8  \ 


n.  (a)  Factor  the  following  expressions,  and  state  the  reasons  therefor: 

(1)  xa  +  18  X  +  81 

(2)  y2  __  40  y  +  400 

(3)  (a— b)«  —  ca 

(4)  x2  —  7  X  —  18 

(6)  Divide  a?+b»-fc8  —  8abcbya+b  +  c 

in.  (a)  What  is  a  quadratic  equation  ? 

Define  the  two  kinds,  pure  and  affected^  and  illustrate. 

A  man  walks  a  miles  in  b  hours.    Write  down,  (1)  the  number  of 

miles  he  will  walk  in  c  hours,  and  (2)  the  number  of  hours  he  will 

require  to  walk  d  miles. 

(6)  Find  x  from  the  following  equation : 


8x 


8 


^  11        11  —  ^ 

rV.  (a)  I^d  two  fractions  whose  sum  is  92-95,  whose  denominators  are  5 
and  19,  and  the  product  of  whose  numerators  is  21. 
Find  the  numerical  value  of  the  following  expression,  when  aas5, 
bs25,  csl,  d=7,  er=sO,  and  fa|. 

a  (a+b)  (5o~6f)  8  (bd-^a  df)  • 

^   5v/ [15af— (3b2  d+9)e  ] 

(6)  A  person  walked  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  the  rate  of  2(  miles  an 
hour,  rested  3  hours,  came  down  the  same  way  at  the  rate  of  Z\ 
miles  an  hour,  and  was  gone  altogether  8  hours.  How  far  was  it  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

y.  (a)  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  6,  and  the  fiftieth  ii 
95 ;  find  the  series  and  its  sum. 
What  is  a  logarithm  ?    Illustrate. 

(6)  Solve  this  equation : 


a^-^aa— X 


1 


a+v'aa— X 
Beduce  to  a  common  radical  index : 

v/as  ^  b«  cw,  8a«^,  and  d"^"^ 
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Natubal  Philosophy.— June  lOA, 

1.  Define  "matter"  and  "motioiL" 
Define  each  of  the  mechanical  forces. 

^  Btate  the  la^s  of  grayity,  and  give  the  formula  for  each. 

A  body,  500  miles  above  the  sarf  ace  of  the  earth,  weighs  l^Olbs. ;   what 
will  it  weigh 4K)0  miles  below  the  surfaced 

2,  Deduce,  from  Table,  the  fermukB  expressmg  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

A  body  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  676  feet  per  second ;  to 
what  height  wiil  H  go,  how  long  will  it  continue  to  ascend,  and  what 
will  be  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  second  ? 
4.  Define  '^ specific  gravity,"  and  state  the  several  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  ascertained.    Exemplify  each  method. 
The  gross  weight  and  the  specific  weight  of  a  body  being  given,  show  how 
its  bulk  may  be  determined. 
9.  What  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  sides  and  gates  of  a  lock-pit,  full  of 
water — ^the  pit  being  150  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep! 
Explain  the  hydrostatic  press,  and  illustrate  its  power  by  a  problem. 
4  Describe  and  explain  the  lifting  pump. 

If  water  eiicapes  with  a  velocity  of  256  feet  per  second,  from  one  aperture 
in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and  from  another  with  a  velocity  of  64  feet  per 
second,  what  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  apertures  ? 
7.  Describe  and  explain  the  air  pump ;  the  syphom;  the  barometer. 

How  are  winds  produced  ? 
4  Reflection  of  light — explain  hy  nurrors. 

Refraction  of  light — explain  by  lenses  and  the  eye. 
9.  What  is  sound  I    How  is  it  produced?    How  propagated  f 

Stractnre  and  action  of  the  ear. 
10.  Define  "sensible  caloric,"  "latent  caloric,"  and  explain  the  change  of 
matter  from  one  form  to  another. 
Define  and  illustrate  " conductioi^'"  "convection,"  and  "radiation,"  of 
caloric 


Latik. — June  8tlu 

1.  Traofllate  originally  the  following  paragraphs  from  Book  n  of  Csesar: 

XIIL  Ciesar,  otMldibus  aeceptts,  piimis  eivitatis  atque  ipsius  Gkdb®  reg^s 

doolms  fllils,  armisque  omnibus  es  oppido  traditis,  in  deditionem  Suessiones 

s%epit,  exercitumque  in  Bellovacos  ducit.     Qui  qunm  se  suaque  omnia  in 

oppidtmi  Bratuspantium  contulissent,  atque  ab  eo  oppido  Cissar  cum  exercitu 

cat:iteT  millia  passuum  quinqne  abesset,  omnes  raajores  natu,   ex  oppido 

cgressi,   manus  ad  CsBsarem  tendere  et  voce  significare  cosperunt  sese  in  ejus 

fidem  ac  potestatem  venire,  neque  contra  populum  Roraanum  armis  contendere. 

Item,  quam  ad  y>ppidnm  accessissit,  eastraque  ibi  poneret,  puerl  muUaresque  ez 

AUTO  pasBis  manihns  sno  more  pacem  ab  Romanis  patiemnt 
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XIY.  Pro  bis  Dlyitiacus  (nam  post  discessum  Belgaram,  dimissis  MAuanttn 
copiis,  ad  eum  rcyerterat)  f acit  verba :  '  BclloTacos  orani  tem]>oTe  in  fide  atqne 
amicitia  civitatis  ^diia;  foisse:  impalsos  a  buib  prmcipibns,  qui  dicercnt 
^duos,  a  C»8are  in  servitutem  redactos,  omnes  indignitates  oontameliasque 
perferre,  et  ab  JEkluis  defecnee,  et  populo  Romano  bellnm  intnlifise.  Qpi 
liujus  coDsllii  principes  fuissent,  qnod  intelligerest,  quratam  ealamitatem 
civitati  intnliBsent,  in  Britanniam  profngisse.  Petere  non  solum  Bellovacos, 
sed  etiam  pro  bis  uEduos,  ut  sua  dementia  ac  mansuetudine  in  cos  utator. 
Quod  si  f eccrit,  JSduorum  auctoritatem  apud  omnes  Bclgas  amplificativum : 
quorum  auziliis  atque  opibus,  si  qua  bella  inciderint,  tustentare  consaerint.^ 

2.  Analyze  tbe  second  sentence  of  tbe  extract. 
8.  Parse  tbe  tbird  sentence. 


French. — June  8th. 

1.  Conjugate  tbe  verb  S'en  AUer. 

2.  Give  rules  for  tbe  variation  of  tbe  past  participle. 

3.  What  are  reflective  verbs,  and  witli  wbat  auxiliary  are  tbey  ronji^ated? 

4.  Wbat  are  unipersonal  verbs,  and  witb  vrbat  auxiliary  are  tbey  conjugated t 

5.  Translate  tbis  exercise  into  Frencb : 

1.  Do  you  like  better  to  be  at  your  aunt's  tban  bere  t 

2.  I  like  better  to  be  there. 

8.  Do  you  rejoice  at  tbe  misfortunes  of  others  ? 

4.  I  do  not  rejoice  at  them. 

5.  Are  you  going  to  have  your  velvet  slippers  mended? 

6.  No ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  mad& 

7.  Is  there  any  gaine  in  tbe  market  I 

8.  There  is  none. 

9.  Do  you  know  wbat  that  means  t 

10.  There  is  my  book — do  you  want  it  ? 

11.  No;  bere  is  mine. 

12.  Do  you  often  bear  of  your  friends  t 
18.  Nothing  has  been  beard  from  them. 

14.  Did  your  niece  go  to  see  your  brother  ? 

15.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  she  has  gone  out. 

16.  Do  you  intend  to  take  your  son  to  school  tbia  afternoon? 

17.  Which  way  did  your  brother  come  from  Germany  i 
1&  Have  you  brought  the  physician  I 

19    Uow  late  did  you  write  ? 

20.  Did  you  become  weary  in  tbe  country  t 

21.  What  do  you  use  for  writing? 

22.  1  use  a  good  pen — I  cannot  do  without  it. 

23.  Did  not  a  nnsfortune  happen  to  him  ? 

24.  Nothing  happened  to  him.     He  is  very  welL 
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25.  Did  fliie  not  ^ye  herself  trouble  for  nothing? 

26.  Did  not  this  silk  sell  very  well  ? 

27.  Is  the  book-binder's  garden  to  sell  or  to  rent? 

28.  At  what  hoUr  did  your  mother  go  away  ? 

29.  My  boots,  are  too  narrow  and  too  short.    They  hurt  me. 
80.  My  dress  fits  me,  but  it  is  not  becoming  to  me. 

Gebmak. — June  7th. 

1.  Conjugate  the  active  verb  f^iden,  to  send. 

2.  Conjugate  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  fd^idtcn. 

B.  Conjugltte  the  reflective  verb  to  rejoice,  fi^  freuen. 

4.  Conjugate  the  impersonal  verb  it  rains,  ed  regnet. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : 

441«    iSie  icHiamen  Wteni^cn^ 

Sin  ^ann,  bee  in  ber  SSelt  ft^  trefflic^  umgefel^'n, 
Stam  enblid^  l^eim  bon  feiner  Steife. 
®ie  grcunbe  licfcn  [tfjoarcntncifc 
Unb  gru^tcn  i^rcn  grcunb.    @o  pflcgt  c8  3U  (lefci^cVn. 
5£)o  ^icb  c3  qIIc  Wftal :    „lln8  frcut'  Don  flanjcr  @ecle, 
®i<^  ^icr  ju  fel^'n  ;    unb  nun  —  crjal^Ic !" 

9Bad  marb  ba  ni(!^t  erga^It  !  —  $drt,  f))ra$  et  einjl^  il^r  tni^t; 
SSte  mett  Don  unf'rer  ®tabt  gu  ben  ^uronen  tft. 
@If  ^un^ert  SReilen  Winter  i^nen 
@inb  SKenfc^en,  bic  mir  feltfam  f^ienen. 
@ie  ft|en  oft  bid  in  bie  fltai)\ 
SBcifammcn,  feft  ouf  eincr  ©telle 
Unb  benten  ntd^t  an  @ott  unb  ^oQe. 
X)a  tDirb  tein  £if(^  gebedt,  fein  SJtunb  mirb  na^  gemac^t ; 
6ef  fdnncn  um  ftc  ^er  bic  ©onncrfcilc  bli^en, 
Qtod  §eer*  im  itampfe  ftel^'n,  foDt  au(^  ber  §immel  fd^on 
gWit  «ra^en  feinen  einfaH  bro^'n, 
@ie  blteben  ungeftdret  ft^eu  ; 

S)cnn  fie  finb  taub  unb  ftumm.    ^0^  Id^t  fic^  bann  unb  toann 
Sin  ^albgebroc^'ner  Saut  aud  i^rem  9}{unbe  ^oren, 
•  S)ec  nt(^t  gufanimen^dngt  unb  meuig  [agen  farm, 
D6  pe  bie.9lugen  f(^on  bariibcr  oft  bcrfc^ren. 
9D?an  fol^  mici^  oft  erftaunt  aw  i^rer  @ette  fte^cn. 
Denn  mcnn  bcrgleic^cn  S)ing  gefc^icl^t, 
So  pftegt  man  oftcrS  ^injugcl^en, 
5E)a|  man  bie  Seute  ftfccn  peljt. 
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@Iaubt,  SSrtlbet,  ba^  mit  nte  bie  gra^U^en  ©ebetben 

$lu^  bem  (Sentiitl^e  fommen  merben, 

S)te  t(^  an  il^nen  fa^.    SSergmeiflung^  Staferei, 

Sog^afte  gtcub'  unb  Stngft  babci, 

5)ic  lucd^fcUcn  auf  ben  ©cpc^tcrn. 

@te  fc^tcncn  mtr,  bad  fc^»u5c'  ic^  eud^, 

9ln  9But^  ben  guvien,  an  @rnft  ben  ^oHenrid^tern, 

Sin  Slngft  ben  fflfiffet^atern  gleic^.  — 

,,9lIIeii?;  toad  ift  il^r  B^ei?"  fo  fragtcn  ^ier  bie  grcunbe. 
„9SicIIci^t  beforgen  fte  bie  SBo^lfa^rt  bet  Oemeinbe  V 
2ld)  nein !  —  ,,@o  fatten  fie  bed  fflcifen  Stein  ?"  -  3^5  itrt 
„@o  toottcn  fie  bed  Sirfeld  aJiere*  finben  ?"  — 
Stein  !  —  „©o  bcreu'n  jte  alte  Siinben  V*  — 
®ad  ijl  eS  Sined  nic^t.  —  „^o  ftnb  jte  gat  bettoittt ; 
SBenn  fie  nld^t  pten,  tebcn,  fiil^len, 
3toi)  fe^'n,  toad  t^un  fie  benn?"  —  @ie  fpieten.  — 


ELEVENTH   GRADE. 
Ehetobic  and  English  Litebatube. — June  10,  1876. 

1.  (a)  Give  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  English  language, 
(b)  What  does  rhetoric  comprehend  In  its  widest  signification?    Is  H 
ornamental  or  useful  art  ?    Why  ?    Advantages  of  its  study  ? 

8.  (a)  Name  and  define  three  essential  qualities  of  style.     State  in  full  the 
points  to  be  considered  to  attain,  (1 )  clearness,  (2)  emphasis. 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  strength  in  a  sentence?    Objection  to  redundancy? 
What  are  figures  of  rhetoric  ?    One  illustration. 

8.  (a)  Explanation  of  orighi  of  figures.    Explain  '<  antithesis,''  ^^paradoZy" 
"synecdoche." 

(b)  Explain  the  figures  in  the  following : 

"  The  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 
''  Some  characters  cannot  determine  on  any  course  of  action,  because 
they  are  always  standing  at  the  cross-roads,  and  see  the  disadrantages 
of  every  one  of  them." 
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i  (a)  Tarn  the  metaphor  into  a  simile  in  the  following : 

The  8mi  of  liberty  is  set ;  Americans  must  light  the  lamp  of  indostiy 
and  economy. 
Point  out  the  fault  in  the  following : 

''Take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 
Explain  the  figure  in  this  sentence,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
italics:  ''American  life  is  orphaned  of  all  the  sweet  delights  of  an- 
tiquity." 
(b)  Write  a  short  letter  descriptive  of  a  pic-nic. 
5.  (a)  When  did  Shakspeare  live?    Write  a  criticism  on  his  writings. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Gibbon ;  of  Byron ;  of  Mrs  Browning.     Name 
the  best  worlds  of  each, 
(b)  #Who  are  the  most  distinguished  American  historians  ?    And  what  has 
each  written  ? 
A  sketch  of  Brete  Harte ;  criticism  of  his  style. 

Geometry. — June  8th. 

1.  (a)  Define  a  square,  and  trace  iis  definition  back  to  that  of  a  point. 

(b)  An  isosceles  triangle  is  inscribed  within  a  circle,  the  arc  included  be- 
tween the  two  equal  sides  as  chords  is  120*^,  and  one-half  the  other 
side  is  10  feet  in  length ;  required,  the  area  of  the  circle. 
2^*(a)  Define  a  Ratio— its  numerical  measure.  Demonstrate  the  proposition 
concerning  the  equality  of  two  incommensurable  ratios.  Mention 
any  theorem  in  the  demonstration  of  which  this  is  used. 
(b)  The  area  of  a  right  triangle  is  84.5  square  feet,  and  one  of  its  sides  18 
89  inches  long ;  find  the  hypotenuse 

3.  (a)  Prove  that,  "If  from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  of  a  triangle  a  line 

be  drawn  to  the  middle  point  of  the  hypotenuse,  it  will  be  equal  to 
half  the  hypotenuse." 
(b)  What  is  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  equals  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  perimeter  of  which  is  60  feet  ?    Make  the  construction. 

4.  (a)  Show  how  to  trisect  a  line.    Under  what  circumstances  are  triangles 

said  to  be  equal  to  each  other?  Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle  with  an  ob- 
tuse angle  at  B,  and  A  B  for  the  base ;  draw  a  line  representing  the 
altitude.  Define  generally  the  altitude  of  a  triangle — of  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

(b)  What  is  the  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  whose  arc  of  24^  measures  10 
feet? 
X  (a)  iind  an  expression  for  the  area  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  its  radius,  also 
of  its  diameter.     State  in  detail  the  relations  that  exist  between  the 
circumference,  diameter,  radius,  and  area  of  a  circle. 

(b)  A  mahogany  plank,  24  feet  in  length,  is  18  Inches  wide  at  one  end  and 
15  inches  at  the  other ;  the  plank  is  cut  across  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 
5  inches  from  the  broad  end;  how  many  square  feet  are  in  the 
whole  plank,  and  how  many  are  cut  off? 
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Chemistry. — June  9th. 

1,  (a)  Province  and  objects  of  Chemistry. 

(6)  Methods  adopted  by  the  chemist  in  pareoing  hi^  researches. 

2.  Chemical  affinity,  simple. 
Chemical  affinity,  simple  elective. 
Chemical  affinity,  double  elective. 
Chemical  affinity,  disposing. 

Define  and  illustrate  each. 
8.  (a)  Name  the  classes  of  inorganic  compomids,  and  state  the  properties 
which  distinguish  each. 
(&)  Exemplify  the  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  each  element 
in  a  given  weight  of  any  one  of  them.  » 

4.  Mention  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in  designating  chemical  substances, 

and  iUustrate  the  meaning  of  each. 

5.  (a)  State -the  theory  of  the  radiant  forces. 

(b)  Explain  thereby  polarization  of  li^t  and  chemical  action. 

6.  (a)  Difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

(&)  Difference  between  organized  and  organic  bodies.     Illustrate. 
'  7.  Trace  and  explain  the  transformations  through  which  acetic  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  starch. 

8.  (a)  State  the  differences  l)ctween  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
(6)  Explain  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

9.  (a)  Formation,  circulation,  and  uses  of  sap  in  vegetables. 
(6)  Formation,  circulation,  and  uses  of  blood  in  animals. 

10.  Chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.     How  is  it  vitiated  and  how  pu* 
rifled? 

Latin. — June  11th. 

1.  Translate  originally  the  following  from  iBneid  IV : 

Urilur  infeliz  Dido,  totaque  vagatur 

Urbe  furcns.     Quali8  eonjecta  corva  sagitta,  69 

Quam  procul  incautam  nemora  inter  Cressia  fixit 

Pastor  agens  telis,  liquitquo  volatile  ferram 

Nescius;  ilia  fuga  sylvas  saltusquo  peragrat 

Dicts^os :  hffiret  lateri  letalis  arundo 

Nunc  media  iBneam  Hocutn  per  incBnia  ducit : 

Sidoniaaque  08tentat  opes,  urbemquo  paratam.  75 

Incipit  effari,  mediaque  in  voce  resist  it. 

Nunc  eadem,  labente  die,  convivia  queerit : 

Uiacosque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 

Exposcit,  pendetque  i.orum  narrantis  ab  ore. 

Post,  ubi  digressi,  lumenque  obscura  vicibsim  80 
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Lnna  premit,  snadentqae  cadentia  sidera  somnos : 

Sola  domo  mosret  vacua,  stratisqne  relictis 

Incubat :  ilium  abaens  absentem  auditque  videtque. 

Aut  gremio  Ascanium,  genitoris  imagino  capta, 

Betinet,  infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem.  85 

Non  coeptsB  assurgunt  turres,  uon  arma  juventus 

Exercet,  portusve  aut  propugnacula  bello 

Tata  parant :  pendent  opera  interrupta,  minaeque 

Murorum  ingestes,  sequataque  machina  ccbIo. 

Quam  simul  ao  tali  persensit  pesto  teneri  90 

Chara  Jovis  conjux,  nee  famam  obetare  furori : 

Talibus  aggreditur  Yenerom  Saturnia  dictis  : 

Egregiam  ver6  laudem  et  Bpolia  ampla  refortis, 

Tuq;  puerq;  tuus;  magnum  et  memorabile  nomen : 

Una  dolo  Divdm  si  foBmina  victa  duorum  est :  96 

Nee  me  adeo  fallit,  veritam  te  moenia  nostra, 

Suspectas  babuisse  domos  Carthaginis  alts. 

Bed  quis  erit  modus?  aut  quo  nunc  certamine  tanto? 

Quin  potids  pacem  fiBternam  paetosque  bymensBOS 

Exercemus/?  babes,  tota  quod  mente  petisti :  100 

Ardet  amans  Dido,  traxitque  per  ossa  furorem. 

Communem  bunc  ergo  populum,  paribusque  regamus 

Auspiciis :  liceat  Phrygio  servire  marito, 

Dotalesque  tuffi  Tyrios  permittere  dextrsB. 

0111  (sensit  enim  simulate  mente  locutam,  105 

Qu6  regnum  ItalisD  Libyeas  averteret  oras) 

Sic  contrd  est  ingressa  Yenus  :  Quis  talia  demons 

Abnuat,  aut  tecum  malit  contendere  bello  ? 

Si  mod5,  quod  memoras,  factum  fortuna  sequatur. 

Sed  fatis  incerta  feror,  si  Jupiter  unam  110 

Esse  velit  Tyriis  urbem,  Trojaque  profectis; 

Hiscerive  probet  populos,  aut  foedera  jungi. 

Tu  conjux :  tibi  fas  animum  tentare  precando. 

Perge,  sequar.    Tum  sic  excepit  regia  Juno :  114 

Mecum  erit  iste  labor:  nunc  qu&  ratione,  quod  instat, 

Gonfieri  possit,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo. 

Yenatum  ^neas,  unaque  miserrima  Dido, 

In  nemus  ire  parant,  ubi  primes  crastinus  ortus 

Extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem.  119 

His  ego  nigrantem  commixta  grandine  nimbum, 

Dum  trepidant  alee,  saltusque  indagine  cingunt, 
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Dcsnper  infandnm,  ct  tonitru  coelnm  omne  ciebo. 

Diffugiont  comitoB,  et  nocte  tegentur  opaea. 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  candom  124 

Devenient:  adero,  et,  taa  si  uiihi  cerla  volantas, 

Connubio  jungam  stabili,  propriamqae  dicabo. 

Hie  HjmeneBas  erit.    Non  adversata,  petenti 

Annuit,  atqae  dolis  ri^t  Cytherra  repertis. 

2.  Parse  line  76. 

8.  Analyze  lines  82  and  83. 


French. — June  11th. 

1.  Translate  the  following  from  Book  L  Chapter  X.  of  Picciola : 

Par  ordonnance  dcs  mcdecins,  le  convalescent  cat  le  droit,  lea 
jours  Buivants,  de  jouir  de  la  promenade  de  sa  cour  auz  hcures  qui 
lui  convieridraient,  et  de  la  prolonger  m&me  selon  ses  desirs.  Alors 
il  put  reprcndre  avcc  ardcur  ses  etudes  commencees. 

Duns  Tintention  de  relater  par  ecrit  les  observations  faites  sur 
sa  plante  depuis  le  premier  jour  jusqu'au  moment  present,  il  tenia 
de  seduire  Ludovic,  afin  de  se  procurer  par  lui  encre,  plume  et 
papier.  II  s'attendait  a  le  voir  froncer  d'abord  le  sourcil,  prendre 
son  air  d'importance,  se  faire  longteraps  prior,  et  ceder  enfin,  Boit 
par  Tinteret  qu'il  portait  a  son  malade  et  ^  sa  filloule,  soit  par 
Tespoir  du  gain,  car  cette  fois  il  s  agissait  de  fournituros. 

II  n'en  tut  pas  ainsi.  Ludovic  prit  tout  d'abord  la  proposition 
gaiement. 

'^  Comment  done,  signor  conte^  rien  n'est  plus  facile  !'*  dit-il  en 
bourrant  leg^rement  sa  pipe  et  se  detournant  pour  en  tirer 
queiques  aspirations,  afin  de  remp^chor  do  s'eteindre.  (II  cesaait 
toujours  de  fumer  devant  Gharney,  qu'incommodait  Todeur  da 
tabac.)  ^^Je  suis  loin  de  m'y  opposer.  Mais  tons  ces  petite 
outils-la  sont  de  ceux  qui  restent  sous  la  clef  du  gouverneur  et 
non  sous  la  mienne  Si  vous  voulez  avoir  de  quoi  6crlre,  adreasez- 
lui  piu  presto  une  belle  petition  sur  Tobjet,  et  9a  pourra  se  faire." 

Gharney  sourit,  et  ne  se  decouragea  pas. 

^^  Mais  pour  ecrire  cette  petition,  mon  cber  Ludovic,  il  me  ikn- 
draic  d'abord  co  que  je  demande :  encre,  plume  et  papier. 

2.  Give  the  participles  of  all  the  hrregolar  verbs. 
8.  Conjugate  the  verb  s^etiendre  in  aZnts  tenses. 
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Translate  into  EDglisli— 

1.  WUliara  Tell,  III  Act  2nd  Scene. 

2.  Prom  '* Franco-Prussian  War": 

Urn  btefem  Uebclftonbe  abju^clfen,  berftigte  ber  Hai\tT,  ha^  mu 
li^  23,000  3Rann  me^r  old  bidder  bei  ben  ga^nen  emgefteDt  ttiernen 
unb  biefe  2a  Xaufenb  nac^  funtntonatKc^er  ^tenftjeit  tniebcc  tnU 
loffen  Joerben  foDten.  ®icfc  in  aUcv  §aft  fiu^crlid)  cin  rtrnig  juge*' 
jhij^tcit  2eutc  fontcft  bic  Steforije  bilben,  an  ftc  folltcn  im  Sricgc  i'u^ 
fflben  Slnfdrbcrungen  gcftcflt  wcr^cn  tot  an  bicjenigcn,  mctcfie  bie 
boDen  firbcn  burc^  bad  @efe^  beftimmten  3a^re  attib  gebicnt  fatten* 
©ic  55er!e^rt]^eit  Mcfer  ^^efftntmungcn  liegt  auf  b  r  $anb,  pc  h)urben 
ou^  bon  einfi(^tdboDen  gac^mannern  berurt^eilt,  aber  ber  jtaifet 
fanb  fi(^  nid^t  bewogen,  an  btcfer  feiner  8iebllng8f(65))fung,  beren 
SSert^  er  felbft  fe^c  ^0(4  W^^f  irg^nb  etroad  ju  anbern. 

Urn  aber  aud^  aOe    etma   no^    bor^anbrnen,    ntc^t   eingeftedten 

9fannf(^aften  fur  ben  ^rieg^faD  berm.'rt^en   ^u    tdnncn,    fudftte  ber 

9Rarf(^on  9fiel  bte  ))reufifd)c  Sanbmebr    nad))ua^men  unb    f^uf  im 

8lnfong   be8  Sal^rcS  1868   bic  fogenannte  9D^obiIc|arbc.    @ie   bcfte^t 

aud  bfu  greigeloften,  ben  SurutfgcftcIIten  iinb  bcnen,  bie  fitft  lod*^ 
gefauft  ^aben,  alfo  au9  (auter  ni^tgebienten,  militdrifd)  burd)aud  un^ 
tud^tigeit  Seuten.  Offi^iere  unb  llnteroffi^iece  ber  ^^tobilgarben  foOten 
bie  )9enftonirten  Dffijiere,  fo  mie  bie  audgetretenen  alten  Untetoffi  iere, 
alfo  ber  ^ud[(bu^  ber  i^inie  fein.  S^eic^en  %ertt)  eine  fo  ro^e 
Sni^pe  h)ie  biefe  ^obilgarbe  geaeniiber  ber  bontommen  ftiegdtii^tig 
audgebitbetm  pteu^ifc^en  Sanbme^r  beft^t,  ift  leid)t  ^u  erfennen, 

^Oc  biefe  neuen  Sinric^tungen  unb  SSercinb  rungen  n^urben  feit 
1866*  mit  ber  bem  granjofen  eigenen  $aft  unb  Ungrfinblid^feit  be^* 
tricben,  unb  bor  ber  SSelt  murben  fc^minbelerregenbe  ^a^Un  aufge* 
fteUt,  mel^e  jjebem  gac^mann  nur  ein  Sac^eln  abgeminnen  fount  n. 
SB^dren  bie  unge^euren  3a^(en  aber  au(^  aDe  ric^ig  geluefen,  jtoet 
etitfc^eibenbe  ^attoren  fe^Iten  ber  franjdpfcfjen  %mee  bo^  immer,  c9 
loaren  bie  ^oqe  Stibung  unb  bie  moralifclc  SSiirbc,  metc^c  in  ben 
beutfd^en  ^eeren  fo  reic^  bertreten  iff,  unt)  bie  2iebe  unb  bad  9Ser^ 
trauen  gu  bem  oberften  Sii^rer,  bem.  $eirfc^er,  melc^ed  Stapoleon 
0ar  nid^t,  Konig  SSil^elm  aber  im  DoDften  9){a^e  befab. 

3u  ben  ^eu^erlid)fcitcn,  U^elc^e  Sffeft  mac^cn  foUten,  geborte 
aui}  bie  StuffteDung  ber  9)titraiIIeufen  ober  jDre^tanonen.  S)iefe 
langft  belannte  unb  im  ©angen  aid  un))rattif(^  ertannte  9Saffe  ^olte 
man  neu  ^erbor  unb  gab  pe  fiir  eine  @rftnbung  bed  ftaiferd  aud. 
9HanIdnne  bamit,  fo  Qirg  ed,  ganje  9?atai(Ione  in  einigen  Winuten 
Dernic^ten.  T^tt  Srfolg  l^at  bemiefen,  ha^  biefed  STtorbinftrumeut  ben 
Xarnp^  mit  ber  ))reupifd^en  kic^ten  gejogenen  ^anone  nic^t  auf^^ 
nc^men  fanm 
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VOOA^L   IVtUSIC, 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 

1.  What  are  measures? 

2.  Write  six  measures,  and  fill  them  with  quarter  and  half  notes. 
8.  Write  the  sec<Mid  scale  in  half  notes 

4.  What  are  the  names  of  the  tones  of  the  scale? 

5.  What  word  is  used  to  teU  us  to  sing  loud  ? 

IKTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

1.  What  Is  that  department  in  music  called  which  treats  of  the  pitch  of  tones! 

Of  the  power  of  tones?    Length  of  tones? 

2.  What  is  the  pitch  name  of  5,  in  the  C  scai&?  * 

3.  How  much  does  a  dot  add  to  the  length  of  a  note  ?    How  many  dotted 

quarters  are  equal  to  nine-eighths  ? 

4.  How  many  steps  in  the  scale  ?    How  many  half -steps  ? 

6.  Write  the  G  scale,  and  tell  why  you  use  F  sharp  for  seven. 

GRAMMAR    GRADES. 

1.  What  tone  is  four  when  F  is  one  ? 
What  tone  is  two  when  A  flat  is  one  ? 

2.  If  an  eight  note  receives  one  b^t,  how  many  beats  to  a  dotted  quarter? 

8.  Write  the  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  deseeding,  and  tell  which  is  tbe 

higher  tone,  C  sharp  or  D  flat. 
4.  Write  the  full  word  for  each  of  the  following  initials,  yabbreviationB^  or 

signs,  and  give  their  definitions :  M,  f ,  ff,  P,  PP,  cres. 

0.  Tell  in  what  department  of  music  each  of  the  above  questions  belongs, 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

1.  What  is  modulation?    How  do  you  indicate  the  modulation  from  (C)  to  (F) 

and  the  return?  ^ 

2.  Between  what  two  pitches  of  the  scale  can  we  have  no  chromatic  toneBf 

Why? 
8*  How  may  each  degree  of  the  staff  represent  two  or  more  pitches  ?    Dhis- 
trate  by  making  the  first  line  represent  five  different  pitches. 

4.  Write  two  measures,  each  in  compound  triple  and  compound  quadruple 

measure. 

5.  Define  the  following  musical  terms :  Mgzzo,  crescendo,  f orzando,  A  tempo, 

and  cantabile. 
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mTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

BY  O.   W.   HUBBARD. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  a  his- 
tory of  the  colored  schools  of  Nashville  should  be  prepared.  Many  of  the 
teachers  who  have  been  connected  with  these  schools  have  removed  to  other 
localities ;  some  have  "  passed  from  their  labors  to  their  reward/'  and  but 
very  few  of  those  who  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  work  are  now  living 
here.  The  necessary  facts,  which  have  been  easily  procured,  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  inaccessible,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  the 
work  of  preparing  this  public  record  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

The  following  Chapters  have  been  prepared  by  those  who  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  that  part*  of  the  work  which  they  have  described, 
and  we  are  confident  that  they  contain  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of 
the  work  performed  by  benevolent  societies,  private  individuals,  and  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Nashville. 

As  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  army  at  an  early  period  of  the 
war,  and  could  be  easily  reached  from  the  North,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
places  where  the  experiment  was  attempted  of  educating  those  who  had 
formerly  been  slaves. 

We  say  experiment,  because  it  was  so  regarded,  not  only  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Southern  people,  but  many  at  the  North  had  grave  doubts 
concerning  its  success.  It  was  regardecl  by  philanthropic  and  Christian 
people  as  a  missionary  enterprise,  and  liberal  contributions  of  money,  books 
and  clothing  were  forwarded  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Refined  and  well  educated  men  and  women  freely  ofiered  their  services, 
leaving  their  comfortable  homes  to  endure  privations  and  hardships  that 
can  DOW  be  scarcely  imagined. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  class  of  people,  who  were  more  heartily  abused, 
than  those  who  first  came  here  to  teach.  They  were  accused  of  the  greatest 
immoralities,  insulted  on  the  public  streets,  socially  ostracized  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community,  and  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
followers  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  "  passed  by  on  the  other 
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call,  and  was  told  '*  not  to  teach  that  negro  school  another  day ;  if  ne^o 
schools  are  taught,  it  must  be  done  in  IlHnois,  Indiana,  or  some  other  free 
State,  and  not  here  among  the  slaves.'* 

They  were  told  that  "  able  lawyers  had  been  consulted,  who  said  '  it  was 
not  against  the  law/  " 

They  replied  that ''  the  neighborhood  objected,  and  if  it  is  opened  you 
must  look  out  for  the  consequences." 

It  remained  closed  until  the  next  year,  when  it  was  re-opened  on  College 
street,  a  little  north  of  the  Louisville  depot,  for  seven  months.  Then  came 
the  Captain  of  the  Police,  and  s^id  that  "  he  was  ordered  by  the  City 
Council  to  close  the  negro  school,  and  it  must  not  be  taught  another  day  ; 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  great  many  facts  that  convinced  them  that  the 
negroes  contemplated  a  general  insurrection,  and  there  was  great  excite- 
ment, not  only  in  Nashville  and  Tennessee,  but  throughout  the  South." 

This  was  the  last  attempt  that  was  made  to  keep  open  a  school  for  colored 
children  until  the  Federal  troops  took  possession  of  the  city,  in  1862. 

Mrs.  S.  Porter  moved  her  school  to  Crawford  street,  between  High  and 
Vine,  in  184*5,  where  she  taught  most  of  the  time  until  1856,  giving  general 
satisfaction  to  her  patrons.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tate  taught  a  small  school  at  in- 
tervals for  two  or  three  years,  near  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  on  College  street. 

There  was  also  a  school,  for  a  few  months,  in  the  Second  Christian 
Church,  on  Vine  street,  taught  by  Mr.  Rufus  Conrad.  In  1846,  Mrs.  S. 
Thomas  opened  a  school  between  Vine  and  Spruce  streets,  which  continued 
for  one  year,  with  an  average  of  about  forty  pupils. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  there  was  a  school  opened  in  the  First  Colored  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  taught  by  D.  Wadkins,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Shelton  and 
wife.     This  school  remained  in  operation  for  eighteen  months. 

In  1864,  D.  Wadkins  commenced  a  school  on  High  street,  near  Line, 
and  was  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  Mrs.  Lethe  Elliot,  Mrs.  Sarah  Led- 
well,  Mrs.  H.  6.  Barber,  Miss  Ode  Barber,  Mrs.  Mariah  Patterson  and 
Miss  Selina  Walker. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupib  in  attendance,  and  the 
tuition  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  previously  mentioned,  was  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  month. 

This  school  continued  in  operation  until  the  FLsk  school  was  opened  as  a 
free  school,  in  1865,  when  this  school  and  eight  otherS;  taught  by  colored 
teachers,  were  closed. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  AMONG  THE  FBEEDMEN 

IN  NASHVILLE. 

BY  REV.   J.   W.   WAIT. 

From  the  organization  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  it  was  outspoken  in  behalf  of 
the  enslaved  bmck  man ;  and  as 'early  as  the  fall  of  1863  it  engaged  in  the 
work  among  the  freedmen.  One  of  its  synods,  the  second  synod  of  the 
West,  sent  out  its  first  missionary  in  September,  1863.  Rev.  J.  G.  McKee, 
a  young  man  of  rare  talents,  true  piety,  and  unparalleled  energy,  who  had 
been  fitting  himself  to  enter  the  mission  field  in  India,  was  chosen  for  the 
work,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Nashville.  He  arrived  here  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  began  the  first  year  of  the  mission. 

He  found  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  freedmen  collected  in  the  city ;  a 
homeless,  friendless,  pitiable  throng,  suffering  from  cold,  hunger,  sickness, 
and  death.  He  felt  his  mission  to  be  Christ-like,  and,  like  Christ,  he  went 
about  doing  good.  Obtaining  supplies  from  the  North,  he  gave  aid  to  those 
who  seemed  to  be  suffering  in  every  form  and  degree.  Desiring  not  only  to 
relieve  physical  suffering,  but  to  do  the  greatest  good,  Mr.  McKee  opened 
the  first  free  school  for  the  freedmen,  October  13,  1863,  in  the  Baptist 
church,  northwest  Nashville.  Hundreds,  young  and  old,  flocked  to  him  for 
instruction.  The  Board  hearing  of  the  need  of  more  help,  employed  Rev. 
M.  M.  Brown,  and  sent  him  in  October ;  also  Misses  M.  Dougherty,  Sallie 
McKee  and  Aggie  Wallace,  who  arrived  and  engaged  in  the  work  in 
November.  All  labored  in  the  Baptist  church  for  a  short  time,  when,  at 
the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  school  in  Caper's  Chapel,  to  take  charge 
of  that  also,  they  divided  their  forces,  and  carried  on  the  school  in  both 
places. 

In  December,  Miss  Ada  Arbuflinot  came,  ^ving  a  much-needed  assist- 
ance, as  both  houses  were  filled,  and  many  bemg  turned  away  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  December  and  the  month  of  January,  the  suffering 
was  so  great  the  teachers'  time  was  employed  in  giving  relief,  distributing 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  obtaining  homes  for  the  houseless,  etc.  This  work  was 
every  way  exceedingly  hard  upon  all  the  teachers,  and  made  such  a  demand 
upon  the  sympathies  and  strength  of  Mr.  McKee  that  he  was  unable  to 
engage  afterward  in  the  duties  of  the  school-room.  His  place  there  was 
taken,  in  February,  1864,  by  Miss  Mary  Hudelson.  Mr.  McKee's  health 
continuing  to  fiiil,  he  went  North  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  presented 
to  the  Church  the  necessity  for  a  building  in  which  to  carry  on  the  schools. 
Not  gaining  the  strength  he  had  hoped,  he  sailed  for  Europe ;  but  his  heart 
was  in  the  work  at  Nashville,  and  his  prayers  were  earnest  and  frequent  for 
its  success. 

One  of  the  teachers  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  a  disease  then 
^^^^g  in  the  city.  Sympathy  for  the  suffering  one,  anxiety  for  the  result, 
and  fear  lest  she  should  be  removed  from  the  care  of  loving  friends  to  the 
cold  professional  attendance  of  strangers,  cast  a  cloud  over  the  Mission. 
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Misses  M.  A.  Taggart,  Lizzie  Taggart,  M.  J.  B.  Johnston  and  M.  Arbnth- 
not.     Concerning  this  year's  work,  Mr.  McKee  mode  the  following  note : 

"  The  yearly  examinations  of  the  scholars  were  attended  by  Senator  Fowl- 
er, General  Cooper  and  others,  and  the  labor  of  the  year  closed,  probably 
by  far  the  most  successful  year  since  the  Mission  commenced." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  remained  during  vacation  to  carry  on  the  religious 
work  of  the  Mission.  The  Sabbath-school,  with  its  nearly  three  hundred 
pupils,  had  been  from  the  first  an  object  of  special  interest,  and  arrange- 
ments were  alwa^  made  for  the  prosecution  of  that  work. 

A  juvenile  temperance  association,  called  *^  The  Band  of  Hope,;;  was  also 
organized  during  this  vacation. 

The  Fifth  Year  of  the  Mission. — ^The  privilege  of  the  schools  had  been, 
from  their  organization,  extended  to  all  classes,  but  as  several  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  were  now  in  successful  operation,  and  as  the  city 
was  about  to  make  provisions  for  the  colored  children,  the  Mission  concluded 
to  confine  its  labors,  first,  to  those  who  could  not  obtain  an  education  else- 
where ;  second,  to  those  whose  families  were  identified  with  the  Mission 
Church  ;  and  third,  to  those  who  desired  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
or  the  ministry.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  opening  of  the  schools  was 
delayed  till  after  the  opening  of  the  other  schools  in  the  city. 

On  September  9, 1867,  the  schools  were  opened,  and  notwithstanding  the 
delay  and  proscription  made,  pupils  came  in  m  such  numbers  that  they  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  both  buildings.  During  this  year,  the  following 
teachers  were  employed :  Messrs.  T.  K.  Andrews,  E.  K.  Atchison,  Misses 
N.  McKee,  E.  Armstrong,  N.  Hill,  Aggie  Wallace,  M.  Richie,  M.  A.  Tag- 
gart,  M.  Arbuthnot  and  M.  Dickey. 

The  number  and  grade  of  pupils  seeking  admission,  made  it  nece<«sary  to 
erect  the  third  building,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  giving  substantial  aid. 
The  increasing  labors  of  the  Mission  required  njore  help,  and  Rev.  S.  Col- 
lins and  wife  arrived  in  October,  1867,  and  shortly  after  Miss  Aggie  Ham- 
mond. During  this  year,  the  city  made  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  children,  and  the  schools  in  building  No.  1  passed  into  the  care  of 
the  City  Board,  November  4,  1867. 

For  some  months  the  ladies  in  the  McKee  schools  taught  the  female  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary,  and  in  February,  1868,  the  Mission  organized  a 
Sabbath-school,  in  which  both  teachers  and  those  taught  took  unusual  in- 
terest. 

In  the  record  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  this  year,  there  is  seen 
a  note  concerning  the  rapidly  declining  health  of  Mr.  McKee,  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Alderman,  County  Superintendent  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Mission,  and  his  departure  for  the  North. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mission  is  kept  by  another  hand.     Mr. 
M6Kee  returned  no  more.     The  heart  that  beat  with  thankful  joy  in  the 
closing  exercises  of  this  year,  and  the  hand  that  recorded  these  fruits  of 
years  of  toil,  were  cold  and  motionless  in  the  grave  as  the  pupils  a^emUed 
the  following  session. 

The  Slodh  Year  of  the  Misdon, — ^The  opening  of  the  schools  in  September^ 
1868,  was  saddened  by  tidings  of  Mr.  McKee's  death.  Impressive  services 
were  held  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  and  many  wept  aloud  for  one  who  had 
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clothed  them  when  they  were  naked,  fed  them  if  hen  they  were  hungry, 
visited  them  wli^en  th^y  were  siok  and  in  priaooy  and  who  had  given  his  life 
for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

Schools  open  with  six  hundred  and  seventy  pupils.  Mr.  T.  B.  Andrews, 
Superintendent.  The  schools  on  Hamilton  street,  and  one  of  the  buildin^^s 
00  Ewing  street,  giving  means  of  education  to  those  who  could  not  obtain 
it  in  the  city  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  old,  the  new  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  this  year 
were  Messrs.  J.  P.  McKee,  J.  W.  Bird,  Rev.  J.  Gaily,  Misses  Maggie 
Simpson,  Jennie  Black.  The  religious  and  other  work  of  the  Mission  was 
carried  on  with  energy  during  this  year. 

Seventh  Year  of  the  Mission. — Schools  of  the  Mission  opened  September 
15, 1869,  under  the  care  of  J.  P.  McKee,  and  the  congregation  and  Sab- 
bath-school under  the  care  of  Rev.  M.  R.  Johnson.  The  city  gave  up  the 
schools  in  building  No.  1,  and  the  Freedmen's  Board,  not  anticipating  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  city,  had  not  employed  teachers  for  the  school, 
consequently  the  opening  was  postponed  till  teachers  could  be  obtained. 
Owing  to  this  delay,  many  of  the  pupils  feared  an  entire  abandonment  of 
the  schools,  and  found  their  way  into  other  schools. 

On  account  of  this  state  of  affairs,  but  few  teachers  were  sent,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  this  year  did  not  exceed  four  hundred.  Toward  the  lat- 
ter jmrt  of  the  year,  J.  P.  McKee  resigned,  and  J,  L.  Pinkerton  was 
appointed  Superintendent. 

The  Eighth  Year  of  the  Mission, — ^The  school  re-opened  September  10, 
under  the  care  of  J.  L.  Pinkerton.  Eight  teachers  were  employed— three 
new  ones:  Mrs.  Maggie  Tom,  Miases  Minta  McClelland  and  Mary  £. 
Ilalgton. 

Many  of  the  old  pupils  having  entered  other  schools  the  year  before,  and 
found  new  attachments,  did  not  return  ;  but  while  the  schools  were  smaller 
than  in  previous  years,  the  grades  were  higher,  some  studying  Greek,  Latin, 
Algebra,  etc.  A  number  were  fitted  for  teaching.  Many  of  those,  also, 
who  formerly  attended  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  McKee  school  buildings  having  been  erected  during  the  commotions 
of  the  war,  and  when  the  future  status  of  the  colored  man  was  undecided, 
were  far  inferior  to  those  which  were  built  under  much  more  favorable 
circumstances  and  encouraging  prospects,  so  that  many  of  those  who  did 
attend  were  drawn  by  their  love  for  those  who  had  labored  for  them  under 
and  over  innumerable  difficulties  and  trials. 

In  the  year  1871,.six^teachers  were  employed,  three  who  had  not  been  in. 
the  work  before — Mr.  S.  Bailey,  Misses  Senie  P.  Wylie  and  F.  E.  Finley. 
This  year  the  schools  closed,  and  were  not  resumed  until  October  13,  1873. 
Teachers  employed  this  year  were :  Misses  A|;gie  Wallace  and  Jennie  Mc- 
Cahon,  the  former  having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  work  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Mission,  ana  aided  largely  in  making  it  what  it  was.  Rev. 
James  McNeal  was  sent  in  August  as  a  missionary,  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  congregation. 

As  the  Associations  that  have  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  work  are 
enlarging  and  improving  their  facilities,  the  Board  has  decided  to  remove 
the  school  to  East  Tennessee,  and  resume  the  work  with  renewed  vigor. 
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Some  of  the  causes  of  th^  decline  of  the  McKee  sehools  hftve  been  inti- 
mated. To  mention  all,  would  extend  this  sketoh  beyond  the  limits 
assigned. 

Several  of  the  laborers  have  gone  t:>  their  rest,  and  those  who  remain 
have  feelings  of  pleasure  and  assurances  that  their  labors  are  not  lost,  as 
they  hear  of  the  Christian  character,  useful  lives  and  bright  prospects  of 
some  of  those  who  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  their  prayers  and  the  par- 
ticipants of  their  instruction. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  PENTSrSYLVANIA  PREEDMEN'S  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  PITTSBURG  FREEDMEN'S 

AID  COMMISSION. 

BY    W.    P.     MITCHELL. 

The  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  attempted  an  educational  work  among  the  colored  people  of 
Nashville,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  W.  P.  Mitchell  acting  as  their  agent. 
This  society  had  previously  sent  to  this  city  new  blankets,  for  free  distribu- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars.  A  large  supply  of  school 
books  was  also  stored  here  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  agent,  and  were 
found  in  the  care  of  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  who  had  an 
old  store  on  Broad  street. 

In  a  few  months,  four  teachers  followed  Mr.  Mitchell,  viz.:  Wm.  Lup- 
ton,  Rev.  W.  H.  Littell,  Rev.  Robt.  R.  Wescott,  Mire  Lizzie  Bradshaw, 
Miss  Kanstead,  and  a  school  was  opened  in  Rev.  Nelson  Merry's  church. 
A  school  was  also  held  by  one  oi  the  teachers  for  a  short  time  at  the  Con- 
traband Camp. 

It  was  a  sickly  season,  and  the  party  were  stricken  with  fever.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Wm.  Lupton,  deceased  in  midsummer,  and  the  work  was  given 
up  for  that  season. 

In  the  fall  following,  Mr.  Mitchell  returned  with  the  following  teachers : 
Mrs.  Kate  Fribley,  Misses  Anna  Ault,  Lizzie  Schumaker,  Eveline  £.  Plum- 
mer.  Mr.  Robt.  Shippen  and  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Chute.  Mrs.  Fribley's 
husband  was  Colonel  of  the  8th  U.  8.  Colored  Volunteers,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida,  February  22,  1864,  and  his  widow  came 
South  to  aid  in  teaching  and  elevating  the  race,  for  which  her  husband  had 
sacrificed  his  life. 

Two  schools  were  opened,  one  at  the  Contraband  Camp,  where  the  first 
school-house  forfreedmen  in  Tennessee  was  erected,  and  the  other  in  &  little 
white  church  on  or  near  Demon breun  street.  The  object  of  this  Associati<Hi 
was  to  introduce  the  public  school  system  of  the  North ;  hence  their  schools 
were  always  free. 

Perhaps  the  best  work  it  accomplished  in  this  city  consisted  in  aiding  not 
onlif  the  schools  of  other  associations  in  books,  but  by  generous  supplies  of 
clothing,  enabling  large  numbers  to  attend  school. 
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In  1865-66,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Mr.  James  Nichols  and  Miss 
Margaret  K.  Smith,  arrived  and  engaged  io  the  work,  and  a  scl(oI  was 
opened  on  Market  street,  near  the  Louisville  depot.  Each  successive  Ccm  mis- 
eioner  of  the  Freedraen's  Bureau  recognized  the  importance  of  the  position 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Kelief  As.«ociation  here,  and  gladlj  availed 
himself  of  its  practical  henevolence,  and  Gen.  Carlin,  in  1867,  proffered  to 
its  agent  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Freedmen's  Court,  which  offer  was 
respectfully  declined. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  William  Forster  Orphanage  was  established, 
and  remained  in  operation  until  1867.  During  this  time,  one  hundred  and 
fifly-five  orphan  children  were  received  and  well  cared  for,  and  those  of 
proper  age  sent  to  school.  Many  were  provided  with  comfortable  homes, 
and  those  that  remained  when  it  closed  (numbering  about  twenty)  were 
taken  to  an  orphan  asylum  in  Memphis. 

In  September,  1866,  the  Pittsburg  Free<l men's  Aid  Commission  sent  Miss 
K.  L.  Lyon  and  Miss  Rosa  Hamilton  to  Nashville,  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Miss  Annie  Boyce  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  arrived.  Rev.  J. 
S.  Travelli,  of  Pittsburg,  was  Secretary  of  this  Commission,  and  had  general 
supervision  of  its  work,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  acted  as  Superintendent  for  both 
Societies.  The  Freed  man's  Bureau  provided  what  was  known  as  the 
William  Penn  School-house,  situated  between  Spruce  street  and  Granny 
White  pike.  A  school  with  four  teachers  and  a  colored  assistant  was  opened 
in  this  building  about  the  1st  of  December. 

This  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
was  supported  by  the  above  mentioned  societies  until  it  was  assumed  by  the 
Bikie  in  1869.  The  first  normal  class  fur  the  special  training  of  teachers 
was  organized  in  1867,  and  taught  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Mitchell. 

The  Cumberland  School,  situated  on  Summer  street,  near  Line,  was 
opened  in  April,  1867,  and  in  the  following  November  was  adopted  as  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  teachers  employed  in  this  school 
were  G.  W.  Hubbard,  K.  L.  Lyon  and  Julia  £vans,  colored. 

The  place  now  known  as  *'•  New  Bethany  "  was,  at  one  time,  enclosed  and 
occupied  as  a  freedmen's  village,  under  the  care  of  the  Suparintendeut. 

In  August,  1867,  Mr.  Mitchell  accepted  an  invitation  given  by  the 
BritiBh  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  to  visit  England. 

He  spent  six  months  there,  delivered  eighty-four  public  addresses,  and 
rau»ed  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  divided  among  the  various 
Associations. 

Much  of  his  success  was  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Albright,  of  Birmingham, 
who  was  at  one  time  private  Secretary  of  the  philanthropist^  Jos.  Sturge. 
Mr.  Albright  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  Lngland  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy,  and  gain  assistance  for  the  Freedmen  during  the  war. 

Of  the  teachers  who  labored  here  only  two  are  now  remaining  in  Nash- 
ville ;  the  residue  are  scattered,  but,  as  far  as  known,  occupy  positions  of 
trust  and  usefulness.  They  worked,  while  here,  among  the  poorest  class  of 
the  colored  people.  Their  relations  with  the  Southern  white  people  who 
knew  them  were  nev^r  unfriendly,  and,  in  the  bestowal  of  charity,  they 
made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  color.  The  information  furuLshed  the 
North  and  Great  Britain  by  this  agency  was  very  valuable,  and  led  to  large 
benefactions  from  many  sources.  The' value  of  new  goods  supplied  to  the 
Freedmen  aa  they  came  into  the  contraband  camps,  was  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  charity  each  year  in  and  about  Nashville,  five 
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thousand  dollars.  These  Associations  rested  npon  a  broad  catholic  basis ; 
their  Superintendent  was  a  Quaker,  and  the  teachers  were  chosen  without 
regard  to  denomination  or  sect  They  were  enthusiHStic  in  their  work,  and 
as  the  means  of  the  Associations  were  ample,  they  were  enabled  to  do  much 
good. 

Note. — The  Indiana  Society  of  Friends  had  a  school  in  Nashville  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to 
ike  number  of  teachers  employed^  or  in  what  locality  they  taught. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  6.  \V.  Hubbard  and  Miss  Pauline 
Thomas  taught  a  private  school  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Colored  Bap 
tist  Church. 

In  January,  1865,  this  school  was  adopted  by  the  Northwestern  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Commission  of  Chicago. 

ML^  Thomas  leaving,  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Beech,  of  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

This  school  closed  the  following  June ;  number  of  pupils  attending, 
about  100.  G.  W.  H. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EDGEFIELD  MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MILLENNIAL 

ASSOCIATION, 

BT"HBS.   E.   U.  R0BIK80K. 

The  American  Millennial  Association  was  organized  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, November,  1858. 

lu  January,  1865,  Messrs.  I.  L  Leslie  and  L.  H.  Child,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, visited  Edgefield,  Tennessee,  and,  in  harmony  with  many  kind 
wishes,  decided  to  open  schools  and  establish  religious  meetings. 

Jan.  25.  Gen.  Miller  granted,  for  the  use  of  the  Mission,  the  school  house 
near  Col.  Ramsay's. 

Feb.  11.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Child  and  Miss  Mary  A.  C.  Whiting  arrived  from 
Massachusetts  to  teach. 

Feb.  20.  School  waa  opened  with  eighty  pupils,  which  number  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  four  the  next  day. 

March  5.  A  Sabbath-school  was  organized  with  eighty-seven  members. 

March  12.  A  church,  called  "  The  Mission  Church,"  was  organized.  In 
the  course  of  six  months  it  received  forty-nine  members ;  thirty-two  adults 
received  baptism. 

The  schools  prospered  until  July,  and  many  children  and  adults  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read. 

Early  in  July,  an  anonymous  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Child,  warning 
him  that  trouble  wMjld  ensue  if  he  persisted  in  continuing  the  schooU.  Not 
many  mornings  afterward,  a  messenger  entered  the  Mission  Home  with  the 
sad  intelligence  that  the  school  house  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
word  spread  rapidly  in  every  direction,  and  soon  a  large  company  of  pupils 
and  friends  had  collected,  grieving  that  their  school  was  interrupted  and 
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their  books  burned ;  but  when  they  heard  theii'  teachers  wer^  dishearteued, 
they  formed  a  procession,  which  presently  appeared  before  the  Mission 
Home  singing, 

<'  O  do  not  be  discouraged,  for  Jesus  is  your  friend,"  etc. 

Many  who  were  so  poor  as  to  have  received  help  from  the  Mission,  began 
to  consider  how  they  could  save  money  toward  getting  another  school  house. 
In  less  than  one  month,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  by 
the  freed  people,  the  men  paying  three  dollars  and  the  women  one.     At  a 

Sublic  meeting,  General  Fisk  being  present,  he,  with  other  friends  of  the 
iiasion,  made  up  another  hundred  dollars.  Northern  friends  supplied  all 
deficiencies,  through  the  American  Millennial  Association.  Through  their 
agents,  land  was  leased,  and  another  house  erected  and  furnished  early  the 
next  year. 

August  19.  Mr.  Child  was  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  after  a  painful  and 
protracted  illness,  his  family  removed  him  to  his  native  clime.  It  wa<9 
hoped  that  he  would  speedily  recover  health,  and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Child 
might  resume  their  very  valuable  labors  in  Edgefield,  but  for  more  than  a 
year  his  recovery  seemed  doubtful. 

Dr.  Leslie  remained,  alone,  until  the  last  of  the  year  1865,  enduring  a 
great  amount  and  variety  of  cares  and  labor.  The  small-pox  was  prevalent, 
besides  much  other  sickness.  *  He  had  much  success  as  a  physician,  and  his 
visits  and  minute  sugar-plum  medicines  were  free,  as  well  as  salutary  and 
agreeable.  He  obtained  a  popularity  which  so  overtaxed  his  powers  that 
he,  too,  was  brought  near  the  verge  of  the  grave  by  sickness ;  but  the  Good 
Physician  heard  prayer,  and  restored  him  to  useftilness.  The  President  of 
the  American  Millennium  Association,  justly  estimating  his  services  very 
highly,  and  being  very  desirous  to  retain  him  in  Edgefield,  wished  him  to 
lay  off  his  medical  practice  and  take  no  more  upon  himself  than  he  could 
comfortably  bear.  Dr.  Leslie  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 
his  own  sympathies  too  well  to  think  of  being  able  to  lay  aside  any  of  his 
labors  while  remaining  in  Edgefield. 

The  first  of  January,  1866,  Rev.  D.  I.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Robinson,  having, 
on  their  arrival  some  days  previous,  received  a  cheering  welcome  at  the  Mis- 
sion Home  in  Edgefield,  were  greeted  by  many  with  thanks  to  God  that 
their  Northern  friends  had  not  K)rgotten  them,  but  had  sent  them  a  minis- 
ter and  teacher  in  place  of  the  loved  ones  whom  they  had  lost. 

They  found  Dr.  Leslie  erecting  a  school-house,  attending  the  sick,  him- 
self bearing  daily  portions  of  food  from  the  Home  to  some,  who,  having 
infectious  disease  could  not  be  safely  visited  by  others.  His  entire  conse- 
cration to  good  works,  and  his  Christian  spirit  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
newly-arrived  missionaries  and  enhanced  their  grief  at  parting  after  a  few 
weeks'  acquaintance. 

Shortly  before  Dr.  L.  left  Edgefield,  a  tornado  laid  the  newly-erected 
school-house  in  ruins.  The  Millennial  Board  again  furnished  the  means  to 
rebuild.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  use,  school  and  meetings  were  re- 
opened, with  a  full  attendance. 

In  February,  6  were  added  to  the  church ;  in  May,  1 ;  in  June,  9 ;  in 
October,  13.     Aggregate,  29. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  united  in  a  Band  of  Hope,  and,  monthly, 
they  drew  together  a  full  audience  by  their  Christian  and  temperance  songs, 
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recitations  and  speeches.  'A  few  others  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  thought  they  could  not  give  up  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

July  17,  1866,  a  Female  Benevolent  Society  was  formed.  Its  meetings 
were  frequent,  religious  exercises  and  business  excepted,  the  time  was  occu- 
pied in  select  reading,  recitations  and  short  addresses. 

The  Men's  Benevolent  Society  was  continued,  and  often  had  public  ad- 
dresses on  good  morals,  education,  etc.  These  societies  relieved  the  wants 
of  many  in  sickness  and  adversity. 

The  temperance,  benevolent  and  religious  meetings,  preceded  by  an 
early  night-school,  by  keeping  something  of  salutary  interest  continually 
before  the  minds  of  the  people,  improved  the  manners  and  morals  of  many, 
preserving  tte'm  from  haunts  of  vice. 

From  November  1,  1866,  to  June,  1867«  Miss  Charlotte  Daniels  taught 
in  one  of  the  schools,  and,  in  1869,  Timothy  Dudley.  The  salary  of  the 
latter  and  the  rent  of  Mrs.  Bobinson's  school-room  were  paid  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau. 

For  the  scholastic  year,  ending  June,  1868,  we  give  extracts  from  a 
printed  report,  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools :  ''  The 
colored  schools  in  Edgefield  have  been  managed  by  Bev.  D.  I.  Robinson, 
with  great  success  and  much  self-denial,  ever  since  December,  1865. 

During  the  autumn  of  1867,  the  notion  went  abroad  that  ample  provis- 
ions were  about  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  all  her  children.  This  dried  up 
the  stream  of  Northern  beneficence,  which  had  sustained  these  schools 
during  two  and  a  half  years,  employing  three  teachers  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  left  to  the  alternative  of  continuing  at  their 
own  charges,  or  of  breaking  up  the  only  colored  schools  of  that  place. 
They  nobly  chose  the  former.  Afterward,  when  (he  present  bchool 
Directors  began  operations  under  the  Common  School  Law,  they  justly 
and  generousdy  adopted  as  Public  District  Schools,  two  of  Mrs.  Robinson  s 
schools,  and  tne  Bureau  adopted  the  third. 

The  enrollment  is  two  hundred,  and  seventy-three  for  the  year,  with  an 
average,  monthly,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  also  a  flourishing 
Sunday-5chool  and  church." 

Northern  friends  bountifully  furnished  means  for  good  works.  It  is 
estimated  that  Philadeiphia,  Pa.,  and  Butlington,  Yt.,  furnished  one  thous- 
and dollars'  worth  of  new  clothing  and  goods.  Supplies  were  also  received 
from  Westboio,  Attleboro  and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 

In  August,  1869,  Mr.  Robinson  was  called  to  join  that  number  of  whom 
it  is  written,  ''They  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follovr 
them." 

May  God  grant  that  the  good  seed  sown  may  be  found  to  have  brought 
forth  an  hundredfold  when  '*  He  who  is  our  life  shall  appear  in  glory." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

.   'f  •  • 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH— CENTRAL -TENNESSEE 

COLLEGE. 

BT  J.   BRADEN,   D.  D. 

Daring  the  latter  years  of  the  civil  war,  the  city  of  Nashville  was  thronged 
with  colored  people,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  from  places  where  their 
newiy-acquired  rights  of  freedom  were  hardly  recognised.  In  doing  thi?, 
they  fiiand  the  larger  cities,  where  the  Federal  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  only  places  of  refuge  from  a  class  of  outrages, 
that  were  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  continued  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  against  which,  the  civil  law  was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  pro- 
tection. These  people  were  poor  beyond  description.  They  had  nothing. 
They  were  homeless,  moneyless,  and  almost  naked,  and  ignorant  of  all  prov- 
ident manner  of  living.  Hie  Government  did  much  to  relieve  their  phys- 
ical wants,  but  left  much  of  this,  and  most  all  of  their  intellectual  and 
moial  culture,  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  This  work  was 
cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  Societies,  in  which  the  various 
Christian  churches  united.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  a  large 
contributor  of  both  workers  and  means,  and  aided  in  establishing  schools 
for  the  freedman,  and  in  supporting  the  teachers.  In  1865,  after  the 
formation  of  the  Freedmati's  Aid  Societies  by  some  of  the  leading 
denominatious,  the  active  members  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society,  who  were  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  organised  a  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  in  the  elevation,  inteuectually  and  morally,  of  the  Freedman  of  the 
South.  This  society  has  had  a  vigorous  existence,  and  has  raised  and  ex- 
pended in  this  work  over  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and 
has,  in  addition  to  this,  property  in  school  buildinss  and  land,  to  the 
value  of  one  hun(L|^  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In  1865  the 
Methodist  Episcopiflphurch  began  its  denominational  work  in  Nashville.  A 
school  was  organieeaunder  the  direction  of  Bishop  Clark,  by  Bev.  A.  A. 
Gee,  who  employed  such  teachers  as  were  available.  The  building  used 
was  the  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  known  as  Andrew  CImpel,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  since  known  as  Clark  Chapel.  This  mission  school 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  the  scholars  crowding  the  rooms  provided  for 
them,  in  1866,  Rev.  John  Seys,  D.D.,  for  many  years  missionary  to  Africa, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Clark  Chapel,  and  Principal  of  the  mission  school. 
The  school  becoming  too  large  for  the  building,  it  became  necessary  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  to  secure  more  commodious  accommodations.  The  large 
bridk  building  known  as  the  Gun  Factory,  on  South  College  street,  which 
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was  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Govern ment.  as  abandoned  property, 
was  turned  over  to  the  proper  persons,  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The 
building  was  fitted  up  for  scnool  purposes,  excepting  the  school  furniture, 
by  the  Freed  men's  Bureau. 

In  the  fall  of  1866,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  W.  B,  Crichlow  was  appointed  pastor 
of  Clark  Chapel,  and  Principal  of  the  school.  A  large  corps  of  teachers 
was  employed,  and  the  school  numbered  in  the  aggregate  attendance  during 
the  year,  nearly  eight  hundred  scholars. 

During  the  ponth  of  July  of  this  year  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized, 
and  a  college  bharter  obtained  from  the  Leeislature,  the  same  adopted  b 
the  charter  being  the  Central  Tennessee  Cc^lege.  During  the  existence  of 
the  school,  up  to  this  lime,  no  tuition  or  incidental  fee  had  been  charged,  in 
view  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  ample 
provision  made  for  their  education  by  the  8tate.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
1867,  the  City  of  Nashville  opened  free  schools  for  the  colored  people.  In 
view  of  thb  fact,  and  that  the  object  of  the  school  being  to  prepare  cokxred 
teachers,  to  become  the  educators  of  their  own  people,  and  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  not  wishing  to  dd  work  that  others  would  do,  and 
do  well,  a  tuition  fee  was  charged  of  one  dollar  per  month.  Rev.  J.  Braden 
was  appointed  pastqr  of  Clark  Chapel  and  Principal  of  the  College  school. 
Thelrustees  had  received  from  the  Missionary  iSociety  of  the  Methodist 
£pi:^copal  Church  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  aid  in  securing  a  site  and  erect- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  the  school*  They  succeeded  in  purchasing  an 
eligible  lot  in  South  Nashville,  not  far  from  ihe  Medical  College,  and  pro- 
posed  to  erect  buildings  at  once,  and  move  the  school  into  them,  as  the  Gun 
Factory  was  only  temporarily  in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  But 
such  was  the  opposition  to  having  a  school  for  the  colored  people  erected 
there,  that  a  decree  was  procured  from  the  Chancery  Court  annulling  the 
sale,  and  the  money  was  refunded. 

The  school  opened  in  the  Gun  Factory  for  the  second  year  on  the  15tb 
of  September,  1867,  and  during  the  year  numbered,  notwithstanding  the 
city  free  schools,  and  the  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  per  month  charged  at  the 
College,  over  two  hundred.  Of  the  teachers  this  year.  Rev.  J.  Braden  was 
elected  President  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Miss  Emily  Preston,  Miss  Julia 
Evans.  Mrs.  S.  h.  Larned,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy  assistants.  During  the 
year  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  place  for  a  building,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  purchase  property  in  Franklin  and  Murfreesbcro,  but  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  prevented  any  purchases. 
Threats  were  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  st«|  *'  Nigger  Schook" 
in  either  of  these  places.  The  feeling  that  a  school  i^the  colored  people, 
established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  any  of  the  smaller  towns 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  would  be  insecure  to  person  and  property,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  leaving  Nashville,  and  also  of  seeking  property 
outside  of  the  corporation.  Property  was  purchased  on  Maple  street  known 
as  the  Nance  property.  The  only  building  on  it  being  a  large  brick  iamily 
residence ;  and  as  the  Gun  Factory  had  been  returned  to  the  creditors  of 
the  company  who  built  it,  and  rented  for  the  city  schools,  the  school  was 
moved  to  this  building,  and  the  school  year  opened  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  who  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  school  by  the  Trustees,  Rev.  J.  Braden  having  resigned 
his  position  at  the  close  of  the  previous  school  year. 
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During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1869,  with  the  aid  of  the  t^reedmen's 
Bureau,  which  contribated  alK>ut  918,000,  there  were  erected  two  brick 
baiJdingB,  furnishing  a  large  and  commodious  chapel,  with  dormitories  above 
it  in  one  building,  and  school-rooms  and  dormitories  in  the  other,  capable  of 
aooommodating  about  two  hundred  students. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1869,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee  resigned  his 
position,  and  Rev.  J.  Braden  was  reelected  President,  and  imn^iately* 
entered  upon  his  duties.    The  following  ladies  were  assistant  teachers  this 

Sar:  Misses  Maggie  B.  Herbert,  Minnie  E.  Herbert,  Mary  C.  Owen,  and 
rs.  L.  C.  Braden.  The  first  Catalogue  was  published  this  year,  and  indi* 
oated  an  entire  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  students  in  all 
departments.  The  primary  class  was  thrown  out  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  none  admitted  who  could  not  read  in  the  Second  Reader. 

The  assistant  teachers  for  1870  and  1871  were  Misses  M.  E.  Herbert,  M. 
C.  Owen,  M.  J.  Herbert,  H.  E.  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Braden.  The 
Catalogue  showed  an  enrollment  this  year  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  Departments  organized  were  the  Intermediate,  Academic  and  Normal, 
Preparatory  and  Theological.  Many  of  the  students  in  the  Academic  and 
Normal  Departments  were  engaged  in  teaching ;  and  although  but  partially 
prepared,  yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  people  in  the  country 
places,  that  students  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  Third  Reader  and 
himple  Addition,  found  employment  as  teachers,  and  did  a  good  work  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  letters  and  reading  to  their  people. 

The  assistant  teachers  for  the  school  year  1871  and  1872  were  Misses  M. 
E.  Hferbert,  M.  C.  Owen,  H.  A.  Herbert,  H.  M.  Perkins,  and  C.  M. 
Neville.  Total  number  of  students,  114  males,  127  females;  9  were  in  the 
Preparatory,  17  in  the  Theological,  and  76  in  the  Academic  and  Normal 
Departments.  A  course  of  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  Theological  stu- 
dents on  Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Work  by  ministers,  resident  and  others ; 
also,  on  Ancient  History,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  The  students  were 
more  punctual  and  attended  school  for  a  longer  period  than  before,  and 
seemed  to  have  clearer  ideas  of  acouiring  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches. 
Clashes  in  Algebra,  Qeometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Natural  Science,  Biblical 
studies  were  taught,  and  passed  such  examinations  as  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  numerous  visitors  and  examiners  who  were  present,  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  President  for  1872  and  1873,  were  Mr. 
J.  F.  Zeigler  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Munson,  each  a  part  of  the  year.  Misses  M.  C. 
Owen,  M.  ^.  Preston,  H.  M.  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Walker.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  129  nialesj  and  141  females.  Total  270:  Over  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  year. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  school  year  ending  May  22,  1874,  shows  assistant 
teachers  Miss  M.  C.  Owen,  Miss  Spain,  Mr.  J.  Willis,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gosling,  Mr. 
O.  Dunham,  each  a  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  C.  W.  Munson,  Miss  H.  M.  Perkins, 
Miss  Ella  Plotner,  and  F.  V.  Nicholson.  The  number  of  students  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  raising  the  standard  of  admission  from  the 
Second  to  the  Third  Reader  cut  off  a  number  who  expected  and  made  appli- 
cation to  enter  the  school.  The  number  of  students  from  a  distance  board- 
ing in  (he  Institution  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  Many  who 
have  been  out  teaching  return  earnestly  desiring  to  improve  themselves  for 
more  efficient  work  in  this  department.  Of  tne  students  who  have  been 
with  us  thb  year,  a  large  number  have  already  left  and  begun  to  teach,  in 
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The  results  of  the  nine  years'  existence  of  this  school  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  Hundreds  of  students  have  been  educated  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  this  and  other  States.  Many  of  them  have  hota 
very  successful,  aad  their  schools  compare  favorably  with  the  best  common 
schools  taught  in  the  States  where  they  have  labored.  The  young  men 
who  have  attended  the  Theological  School  are  now  occupying  some  of  the 
most  responsible  j^sitionsin  the  Tennessee  Conference.  The  prospect  for  in- 
creased numbers  is  such,  that  an  absolute  necessity  has  been  felt  for  additional 
&cilities,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  students.  During  the 
present  year  the  buildings  already  erected  have  been  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  To  meet  this  demand  a  band  of  sineers,  nearly  all  of  them 
students  from  this  College,  has  gone  out,  bearing  the  name  of  Tennesseans, 
and  have  been  so  successful  that  probably  an  additional  building  will  be 
erected  during  the  present  summer. 

The  Theological  Department,  with  a  thorough  three  years'  course  of 
study,  has  been  organized. 

This  Department  is  to  be  favored  this  coming  year  with  the  services,  as 
Lecturers,  of  Bishops  Foster  and  Haven;  Bev.  R.  L.  Dashiel,  D.  D.; 
Rev.  R  8.  Rusk,  t).D.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Lansing. 

The  Catalogue  also  shows  a  full  Collegiate  Course  of  study,  with  students 
ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class.  Other  departments  of  study  will  be 
opened  as  the  demand  for  them  arises. 

Recently,  a  friend  of  our  educational  work  among  the  colored  people, 
Mr.  Hugh  Meharry,  of  Shawnee  Mound,  Indiana,  proposed  on  certain  con- 
ditions, whioh  will  be  complied  with,  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  as  the 
beginning,  of  an  endowment  fund.  The  8ucce»  of  the  school  is  thas 
assured. 

While  the  school  is  under  the  patrona^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  intsrpreted  in  harmony  with  the 
standards  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  of  God,  yet  no  efibrts  are  made  to 
influence  those  who  belong  to  denominations  viewing  Biblical  doctrine  from 
other  standpoints,  or  to  change  their  views  or  church  relations.  With  the 
growing  innuence  of  the  Church  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  future  increasing  usefulness  of 
this  school.  With  the  Divine  Blessing  resting  upon  it,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  many  of  the  students  each  year  having  been  converted  while  at- 
tending the  Collie,  the  gradually  increasing  attendance  of  students,  the 
school  will  send  forth,  each  year,  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  are 
favored' with  a  Christian  education,  to  bless  tneir  people  and  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  their  real  elevation. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 
BT    BEY.    H.    8.    BENNETT. 

Very  little  that  is  noteworthy  oocurred  in  the  founding  of  Fisk  School. 
The  battle  fpr  the  education  of  colored  children  b^  white  missionaries  from 
the  North  had  already  been  fought  and  won  by  Rev.  J.  G.  McKee,  who 
had' the  honor  of  being  first  on  the  ground  in  Nashville,  and  of  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  opposition  to  the  opening  of  colored  schoob.  We  leave  the 
story  of  his  early  trials,  heroic  struggles,  and  complete  victory,  to  the  ready 
pens  of  others.  * 

Fisk  University  is  but  one  of  a  cordon  of  educational  strongholds,  reach- 
ing from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  remotest 
borders  of  Texas,  intended  to  break  the  supremacy  of  ignorance  in  the 
South,  which  have  been  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  New.  York,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  in  various  degrees  of 
advancement,  in  buildings  and  studies,  according  to  the  time  they  have 
existed  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  was  organized  September  30, 1840, 
as  a  practical  protest  against  the  silence  of  older  missionary  societies  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  received  its  early  support  from  anti-slavery  men  of 
all  denominations.  It  absorbed  several  other  societies  into  itself,  and  has 
ever  since  devoted  itself  to  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  race  in  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States. 

When  the  war  closed,  and  the  whole  South  was  thrown  open  to  mission- 
aries from  the  North,  the  Association  recognized  the  call  and  entered  at 
once,  with  great  vi^or,  upon  the  grand  work  which  Providence  had  assigned 
to  it.  It  opened  the  first  day-school  for  the  Freedmen  in  the  United  States, 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  September,  1861,  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  cargo 
of  slaves  to  this  country  had  been  landed  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  This  school  was  quickly  followed  by  others  under  the  Association, 
which  were  scattered  all  over  the  South. 

The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  missionaries  will  show  the 
extent  of  the  work.  In  1863,  there  were  eighty-three  teachers  employed 
by  the  Association ;  in  1864,  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  1865,  three  hundred 
and  twenty ;  in  1866,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  in  1867,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight ;  in  1868,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  In  1871,  a  re- 
view of  the  work  done  in  ten  years  showed  the  following  facts :  Whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  ten  years,  2,470 ;  pupils  in  the  day-schools, 
164,723;  in  night-schools,  156,376;  total,  321,099.  Moneys  expended 
for  all  purposes  in  carrying  on  the  work  for  ten  years,  $2,222,498. 
The  income  of  the  Association  is  received  now,  mainly,  from  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  all  other  evangelical  denominations  having,  since  the 
war,  entered  upon  distinct  missionary  work  among  the  colored  people. 

In  October,  1865,  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Dis- 
trict Secretary  at  Cincinnati,  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  came  to  Nashville 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  school  in  this  city  according  to  the  general 
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plan  of  the  Association.  After  searching  several  days  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  railroad  hospital,  west  of  the  Chattanooga  Depot,  which 
was  about  to  be  given  up  by  the  Government  Qeneral  Fisk  was  at  that 
time  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
interest  and  labor  that  the  buildings  were  turned  over  to  the  Assodation 
for  educational  purposes.  As  a  recognition  of  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
colored  people  of  Tennessee,  the  name  of  Fisk  School  was  given  to  the  infant 
enterprise. 

While  the  building  belonged  to  the  Government,  the  land  belonged  to 
Mr.  Hines,  and  must  be  purchased  before  the  school  could  be  opened.  Here 
was  a  great  dilemma.  The  secretaries  had  been  instructed  not  to  invest  in 
real  estate,  and  here  $16,000  must  be  paid,  in  order  tosecsre  a  location  for 
the  school.  After  long  and  profound  deliberation,  the  locaticMi  of  the  de- 
liberations being  a  convenient  board  pile.  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Smith,  and  Prof.  John  Ogden  purchi»ed  the  land  on  their  own  responsilHl<- 
ity,  and  gave  their  individual  notes  for  the  payment  of  the  amount.  It  was 
some  months  before  the  Association  assumed  the  notes.  The  buildings  were 
at  that  time  full  of  hospital  stores;  th'e  dead  house  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  ladies'  dormitory  now  stands ;  the  officers  were  closing  up  their  accounts 
preparatory  to  finishing  their  work.  Under  these  cireiimstanoes,  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  school  took  place  amid  such  a  blast  of  trumpets  as 
indicated  that  the  new  work  was  to  begin  with  a  vigorous  life. 

The  followin^persons  were  present,  and  delivered  addresses : 

Gov.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  General  C.  B.  Fisk,  Prof.  John  Ogden,  Senator 
Wm.  Bosson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  Nelson  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Kichaid  Harris. 

The  school  went  forward  under  the  efficient  charge  of  Prof.  John  Ogden, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  a  thousand  pupils  during  that  year,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  power  in  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  term  of  the  next 
year,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  a  concert  was  given  in  Masonic  Hall  under 
the  leadership  of  George  L.  White,  now  conducting  the  Jubilee  Singers, 
This  concert  was  a  brilliant  success,  the  building  being  crowded,  and  the 
audience  most  enthusiastic.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Nashville  were 
present,  and  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  mth  the  quality  of  the 
music  and  the  accuracy  of  its  rendering.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the  City 
Council  opened  the  city  schools  to  the  colored  children,  a  result  to  the 
attainment  of  which  it  is  believed  the  concert  contributed  not  a  little. 

In  August,  1871,  the  school  took  a  step  forward,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
University,  with  a  Board  of  nine  Trustees,  and  the  Academic  and  Nonnal 
Departments  were  opened  soon  after.  Thb  step  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  schools  were  opened  for  the  colored  people. 

About  this  time  General  O.  O.  Howard)  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
donated  $7,000  to  the  school,  thus  rendering  it  advisable  to  incorporate  it, 
and  provide  it  with  a  Board  of  Trustees.  At  that  time  provision  was  made 
for  a  boarding  department  in  connection  with  the  school,  into  which  stu- 
dents should  be  received,  that  they  might  be  under  good  home  influences. 
The  beneficial  results  of  this  arrangement  ca9  not  be  estimated.  Its  influenoe 
upon  the  manners  and  morals  and  habits  of  the  students  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  privileges  have  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  who 
expected  the  most  of  it. 

^Fisk  University  since  its  beginning  has  made  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  South  a  yery  prominent  part  of 
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Ua  work.  From  the  firsts  an  ihcreasing  number  of  its  students  have  taught 
each  year,  and  have  vniformlj  done  excellent  work.  From  all  sources  have 
oome  most  hearty  endorsemente  of  those  who  have  received  their  training  at 
this  institutiou.  These  endorsements  embrace  not  only  the  qualifications 
for  governing  schools,  for  imparting  instruction,  but  also  the  moral  character 
of  the  student  teachers. 

For  teaching  work  during  the  first  year  no  accurate  figures  can  be 
given,  but  cai^uUy  collected  statistics  during  the  past  two  years  show 
with  great  exactness  what  a  nreat  woik  in  teaching  in  destitute  neighborhoods 
has  ^n  aceoropltshed.  The  exact  figures  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
justify  their  publication.  During  the  year  1872,  fifty  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity taught  school  in  five  different  States.  The  whole  number  of  months 
taught  was  one  hundred  and  fburteen ;  total  salary,  $4,377  ;  average  per 
teacher,  $13&  80 ;  average  per  month,  $88  40.  Superintended  Sunday- 
school,  24 ;  taught  in  Sunday-school,  3 ;  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  1,189. 

In  addition  to  these,  eighteen  were  known  to  have  taught  from  whom  no 
receipt  was  received. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  1873  show  what  a  great  work  has 
been  done.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  students  of  the  University  are 
Icnown  to  have  taught  during  the  year  1873.  Reports  from  87  of  these 
have  already  been  received,  mmishing  the  following  statistics : 

Months  taught,  481 ;  sahtry,  cash,  $17,611 ;  pupils,  7,043 ;  average 
attendance,  3,^2  ;  averse  salary  per  month,  $36  61 ;  taught  in  Tennes- 
see, 50 ;  in  Mississippi,  30.  According  to  the  averages  of  those  who  have 
alreadv  reported,  the  whole  number  have  taught  over  9,000  pupils,  and 
earned  over  $23,000. 

As  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  will  be  for  years  to  come  an  imperative  one  for  the  educators 
to  answer,  Fisk  University  proposes  to  address  itself  to  this  especial  work  in* 
the  future.  It  presents  what  has  already  been  done  as  an  earnest  of  its 
intentions  for  the  future. 

Fisk  University  is  a  large  name  for  a  small  institution ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  infant  has  taken  the  name  it  intends  to  wear, 
when  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  its  mature  powers.  It  has  from 
the  beginning  cherished  the  determination  that  its  operations  should  be 
coextensive  with  the  name,  and  toward  this  its  officers  have  steadily 
worked. 

Its  pr^ress  has  been  necessarilv  slow.  Yet  there  are  in  actual  operation 
College,  Theological  and  Normal  Classes.  In  the  College  Course,  three 
classes;  Freshmen,  Sophomore  and  Senior  are  organized,  and  the  students 
in  them  are  studying  the  branches  usually  pursued.  During  the  year 
just  drawing  to  a  close  sixty-four  students  have  studied  Latin,  and  more 
than  thirty  Greek.  In  liatin,  the  Exercises,  Csosar,  Livy,  Cicero  and 
Horace  have  been  studied.  In  Greek,  the  beginning  books,  Anabasis  and 
Siad.  In  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry ;  and  in  Sci- 
ence, Botany,  Physiology  and  Chemistrv ;  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
and  French  have  also  bsen  taught.  While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  urge  all,  or  even  the  large  part  of  its  pupils  through  the  College 
Course,  yet  it  is  its  aim  to  furnish  the  highest  training  to  such  young  men 
and  women  as  are  by  natural  gifts  and  the  force  of  circumstance  justifiable 
in  pursuing  a  College  Course. 

With  the  &cilities  for   carrying  on  its  extensive  work,  Fisk  Univer- 
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sity  is  as  yet  imperfectlj  supplied.  It  has  a  library  of  one  thousand 
YolumeSy  to  which  important  additions  will  soon  be  made.  It  has  a 
cabinet  of  several  hundred  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens;  it 
has  a  small  laboratory  in  which  the  elasses  become  acquainted  with  prao- 
tical  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  manipulator.  The 
students  also  conduct  a  vigorous  literary  society,  for  their  improvement 
in  the  arts  of  writing  and  spcmking,  and  in  parliamentary  usaga 

The  plans  of  the  University  will  soon  be  enlarged,  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  appliancee  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  means  for  increas- 
ine  its  facilities  have  been  scoured  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  whose  remark* 
aUe  career  has  hitherto  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  institiitioiis  of 
learning. 

In  1871,  George  L.  White,  Treasurer  of  the  University,  took  a  company 
of  pupils  in  the  school  on  a  singing  tour  to  the  North,  m  the  purpose  oi 
raising  funds  to  purchase  lands  and  erect  buildings  for  the  University. 

He  spent  two  winters  in  the  £aj3t^  and  gave  ooncerts  to  overcrowded 
houses,  with  a  net  result  of  $40,000. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  has  been  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
concerts  have  met  with  the  same  enthusiastic  receptions  everywhm^. 
£10,000  or  $50,000  were  the  net  proceeds  of  the  European  tour.  With 
these  $90,000  twenty-five  acres  of  most  beautifully  located  land  have  been 
purchased,  and  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Gillem,  where  the  cannon  of  war  once 
bristled,  Jubilee  Hall  b^ins  to  tower  upward.  This  hall  is  128  feet  south 
front,  and  145  feet  east  front.  It  will  consist  of  six  stcMries  Arom  cellar  to 
roof,  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  with  rooms, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  with  table  sittings. 

Our  spaoe  is  too  limited  for  further  notice  of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  whose 
history  has  already  been  partly  published,  and  will  form  an  important 
part  of  the  materials  to  be  used  by  the  future  historian  of  the  University 
as  he  details  the  events  of  the  first  deoade. 

In  looking  back  over  ten  years,  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  histonr 
of  the  work  must  see  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  Fisk 
University,  and  in  the  prospects  of  the  colored  people.  For  the  Uni- 
versity  and  for  the  people,  we  feel  that  we  stand  on  the  eve  of  a  new  de» 
parture,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  former  will  keep  pace  with 
the  onward  march  of  the  latter. 
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THE  NASHVILLE  IH8TIWTE. 

{Thi*  building  is  ap  wid  oceu^«d;  bnt  the  third  stor;,  the  cnpoU,  c 
we  propoie  to  add  hereafter.] 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
THE  NASHVILLE  BAPTIST  INSTITUTE. 

B»  KEV.  D,  W.  FaiLLIF8. 

The  BubHcriber  came  into  this  State  in  the  year  1864  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  for  colored  young  men  prewiring  for  the  miniBtiy. 
He  came  vithout  means  ajid  witnout  a  plan.  He  had  charge  for  some 
time  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  mia  city,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
labored  hopefiiUy  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  cherished  object.  He 
taught  a  class  for  some  time  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  afterward  in  the 
First  Colored  Baptist  Church.  After  surveying  the  field  he  went  North 
to  collect  funds,  and  was  tolerably  successftil.  In  the  ^ear  1866,  Rev.  Z. 
C.  Rush  became  connected  with  nim,  and  went  twioie  into  Ohio  on  a  col- 
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The  lot  of  land,  where  the  Institute  now  stands,  was  purchased,  and  a 
Government  building,  on  Cedar  street,  between  McLemore  and  the  trestle, 
was  bought  at  auction  and  moved  on  the  lot.  Mr.  Rush  superintended  the 
work.  The  land  and  the  house  cost  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dollars.  The  house  was  dedicated,  and  was  fibnst  occupied  in  the  year 
1867. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  plan  for  future  operations  had  been  maturing.  It 
had  been  found  that  exceedingly  few  young  people  were  prepared  for  The- 
ological training,  very  few  oomd  read  the  New  Testament  intelligently, 
while  the  Old  Testament,  because  abounding  in  proper  names,  was  quite 
beyond  their  reach.  With  all  the  other  branches  of  primary  English  edu- 
cation they  were  unacquainted. 

Being  persuaded  that  no  one  could  successfully  interpretr  the  Bible  and 
preach  the  Gospel  without  as  much  mental  discipline  and  literary  knowl- 
edge as  would  fully  qualify  him  successfully  to.  teach  a  common  school, 
the  plan  was  then  fbrmed  to  embrace  all  such  studies  as  preparatory  to 
the  main  object,  and,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion,  the  school  was  called 
"Normal  and  Theological  Collie." 

Though  the  Institute  is  primarily  desimed  for  ministers  and  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  it  has,  from  the  first,  been  open  to  all,  both  males  and 
females,  of  good  moral  character,  though  they  may  not  be  professedly 
Christians.  It  is  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  public  schools.  It  is 
for  those  for  whom,  on  account  of  age  or  attainments,  the  public  schools 
makes  no  provisions. 

From  the  beginning  all  the  primary  English  branches  have  been  assidu- 
ously taught  in  this  institution.  As  the  students  became  advanced  higher 
studies  have  been  added,  such  as  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Phyalology,  Rhetoric,  Latin  and  GreeL 
Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  constantly  taught. 

In  Theology  by  far  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Bible  itself. 
With  their  attainments  they  are  uot  prepared  to  study  successfully  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines.  Those  who  have  been  in  school  some  years  have,  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  caite,  been  carried  through  nearly  all  ih6  New 
Testament,  and  much  of  the  (Hd.  The  present  year  we  have  four  diuly 
classes  in  Biblical  interpretation,  three  in  Knglish,  and  one  in  Greek.  Au 
the  students  attend  some  one  of  these  classes,  and*  several  as  many  as  three 
a  day.  These  studies  have  been  productive  of  very  great  good.  I  never 
in  my  life  have  witnessed  m<j^  manifest  and  more  cheering  signs  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel. 

Sabbath  morning  there  is  no  service  at  the  school.  The  students  labor 
at  that  time  in  several  of  the  Sabbath-schools  in  the  city  and  Edgefield. 
Some  go  as  &r  as  seven  miles  into  the  country.  At  2  p.  m.  we  have  Sab- 
bath-school at  the  Institute,  which  is  attended  by  many  of  the  children 
and  some  of  the  adults  from  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  scholars  at 
that  hour  teach  at  the  Penitentiary.  Sabbath  ^^ight  we  have  preaching,  or 
mission,  or  Sabbath-school  coneert.  The  missionary  concert  has  tor  a  lon^r 
time  been  deeply  interesting.  What  I  have  witnessed  in  that  hato  been 
more  than  enough  to  repay  for  all  the  trials  and  self-denial  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

When  we  commenced  our  work  here  our  object  was  not  understood  nor 
appreciated.  Thai  a  man  called  of  God  to  preach  his  Gosi>el  needed  any 
other  qualification  than  strong  lungs  and  thinoat,  was  a  new  ideaamo^g  the 
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people.  There  is  now  no  demand  in  the  churches  for  educated  ministers ; 
but  the  better  class  of  the  young  people  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and 
more  clearly  that  the  only  nope  for  the  elevation  of  their  people  rests  on 
literary  and  religious  culture.  They  are  gathering  here  from  a  very  wide 
extent  of  country^  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from  the  western  border  of 
Missouri  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

Most  of  our  scholars  are  adtuts,  and  I  strongly  urge  upon  them  to 
eschew  politics,  and  fit  themselves  to  lead  their  people  up  from  the  depths 
of  ignorance  and  d^radation. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  scholars  are  now  teaching. 

About  forty  dT  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  catalogue  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  preachers,  or  have  the  miniertry  in  view.  This  class  has  oeen 
steadily  increasing  from  the  first 

Captain  J.  P.  Kexford  was  a  very  warm  and  efficient  friend  of  this 
school. 

Last  year  he  lectured  io  the  students  once  a  week,  for  several  months; 
He  was  intending  to  do  much  more  for  us  tiie  present  year  than  tiie  year 
before ;  but  it  phased  Ood  to  disappoint  both  him  aad  us.    The  laat  aot  of 
his  life  was  to  bequeath  $8,200  to  this  school. 

Diving  the  past  year  we  have  suffered  mwA  inoonvei&xioe  for  want  of 
sufficient  acoommoaations  for  our  rtudents ;  and  as  ^e  Jubilee  Hall  is  be- 
ing erected  on  the  brow  of  Hke  iiiU,  averiooking  our  present  position,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  us  to  mo^se. 

One  of  the  best  sites,  if  not  the  very  best  in  the  vicinity  of  NashviUe, 
has  been  purehased  for  $80,000.  It  consists  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  beau- 
lifuUy  situated  on  the  Hiflboiro  Pike,  about  a  mile  outside  the  oorporation, 
near  the  site  of  the  Vanderbih  Univeishy.  Possession  k  to  be  given  next 
September ;  and  we  intend  to  erect  additional  buildings  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  ollten  bear  gtwr%  diaries  ^nade  against  the  colored  race,  as  if  they 
were  incurably  given  to  lymg  and  stealing  and  otiier  vioes.  I  think  that 
I  have  had  the  best  opportfUi^tias  to  stwly  the  colored  man,  fmd  I  have  en- 
deavored to  n^ake  good  use  of  them.  My  oonyiction  is,  that  ihiey  have  all 
the  elements  of  mcrality  in  tkem^  of  which  the  white  man  can  boast,  and 
that  they  are  susceptible  ^  as  high  a  degree  of  cultivation.  No  raoe  of 
men  Itas  vetbe^n  feynd  who^  when  ignorant  and  degraded,  were  dislin- 
goished  for  truthAilnest,  honeyty  and  purity.  Is  it  right,  in  the  nght  of 
oar  Heavenly  Father,  for  Qs,  who  have  withheld  trom  the  ocloited  man  (he 
Chriadan  c:alture,  without  which  we  would  have  been  no  belter,  and  then 
to  coodeipn  him  for  his  d^cienoiesf 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PUBLIC  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


BY  O.   W.   HUBBARD. 

Naflhville  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  citj  in  the  South  to  proyide 
free  Public  Schools  for  colored  children. 

In  June,  1867,  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  colored  schools,  which  were  to  enjoj  the  same  privilegee, 
and  be  governed  by  the  same  regulations  as  the  white  schools  then  in 
operation. 

The  Belle  View  building,  situated  at  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Jackson 
streets,  was  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  in  city  checks,  which  were 
then  selling  at  a  considerable  discount. 

This  budding  is  seventy  feet  long,  forty  feet  -wide,  and  two  stories  in 
height ;  there  are  four  school  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  story 
contains  a  large  study  hall  and  three  recitation  rooms.  The  whole  build- 
ing will  comforliably  seat  about  350  children. 

The  Belle  View  school  was  opened  September,  1867. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hamilton  was  the  first  Principal. 

In  December,  the  Cumberland  school,  which  had  been  previously  sup- 
ported by  the  Pittsburg  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  was  transfeired  to 
this  building,  and  G.  W.  Hubbard  placed  in  charge  of  the  consolidated 
schools,  which  position  he  has  occupied  until  the  present  time. 

The  fi)llowing  list  shows  the  names  of  the  teachers  that  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  approximate  length  of  time  that  they  have  taught  in  the 


^eUe  View  school  previous  to 

Mrs.  M.  Hancock, 
Mrs.  Funston, 
Miss  Ma^e  Barr, 
Miss  N.  %mard,     . 
Miss  Sue  Anthony, 
Miss  Pauline  Nelson, 
Miss  Minnie  Spain, 
Miss  Sue  Stevenson, 
Miss  M.  Calvert,  . 
Miss  L.  Gregory,    . 
Mrs.  M.  Lewis, 


he  present  school  year : 


year 


Mrs.  E.  Warren, 
Mr.  M.  Austin,     .     . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Robinson, 
Miss  J.  Stevenson,     . 
Miss  M.  R.  Smith,  . 
Miss  H.  C.  Smith, 
Miss  S.  Austin,   .     . 
Miss  Sue  Eddy,    •     . 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Ouyer,  . 
Mrs.  8.  A.  Hubbard, 
Miss  K.  L.  Lyon,    . 


D 

.     .     1 

year 

.     .  1 

.     .     2 

,     .  2 

.     .    2 

.     .  2 

.     .    2 

;    .  2 

.     .    8 

.     .  3 

.    :    6 

Mrs.  A.  Young, 

As  in  the  other  city  schools,  the  regular  course  of  study  occupies  seven 
years. 

One  class  has  completed  this  course,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  belong- 
ineto  this  class  expect  to  teach  next  year. 

The  total  number  of  children  that  have  attended  this  school  since  it  first 
opened  is  about  2,500. 

The  following  statbtics  are  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1873 : 

Total  enrollment, 587 

Average  number  belonging,        ....     359 
Per  cent  of  attendance,         .        .        .        .95.88 
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The  teachers  for  the  present  year  are : 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  Principal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Coynjer^  First  Assistant. 

Miss  E[ate  L.  Lyon,  teacher  of  4th  and  5th  Grades. 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Hubbard,  teacher  of  3d  Grade. 

Miss  Sallie  B.  Austin,  teacher  of  2d  Grade. 

Miss  H.  G.  Smith,  teacher  of  2d  Grade. 

Miss  Alice  Young,  teacher  of  1st  Grade. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Guyer,  teacher  of  Primary  Grade. 

linooln  Hall,  on  the  comer  of  Lincoln  alley  and  Cherry  street,  was 
rented  by  the  city,  and  fitted  up  for  a  school  house,  and  a  school  opened 
September,  1867. 

T.  W.  Haley  was  Principal  of  the  building,  and  his  assistants  were  Mr. 
£li  M.  Skipwith,  Miss  L.  Gregory,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cooper,  Miss  M.  Calvert 
and  Mrs.  itolan. 

The  following  year  the  school  was  removed  to  the  "  Gun  Factory,"  and 
Rev.  J.  Braden  appointed  Principal.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Aggie 
Hammond,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Guyer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Warren,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cooper, 
Miss  Alice  Anderson,  Miss  8ue  Anthony,  Miss  Mary  Preston,  Miss  E. 
Preston.  Three  colored  teacHers,  viz.:  Kev.  J.  G.  Mitchell,  Miss  Law- 
rence and  Miss  C.  Patterson,  had  charge  of  a  separate  department. 

Average  number  of  pimils,  between  three  and  four  hundred. 

The  next  year,  Bev.  mr.  J.  Breckenbridge  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
school,  but  not  giving  satisfaction,  he  remamed  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
was  removed,  and  Miss  Minnie  Bpain  appointed  in  his  place. 

After  the  re-organization  of  the  city  schools,  in  January,  1870,  Miss  M. 
Preston  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  ^ear. 

Li  September,  1870,  the  school  was  removed  to  the  Trimble  Building. 
Since  that  time,  the  position  of  Principal  has  been  held  by  Miss  M.  K. 
SmiUi,  Miss  Minnie  Bpain,  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Mr.  E.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
CarroU. 

The  teachers  for  the  present  year  are :  M.  8.  Austin,  Principal ;  Miss 
8.  Estes,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cooper,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Douglas. 

Average  attendance,  about  170. 

The  Board  of  Education  assumed  control  of  the  McKee  school  November 
1,  1867,  and  it  remained  under  their  care  until  June,  1869. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Andrews  was  Principal,  and  the  other  teachers  were  Miss 
A^fpe  Wallace,  Miss  Nannie  McK.ee,  Miss  E.  Armstrong,  Miss  Maggie 
Ricmie,  Miss  Maggie  Simpson,  Miss  Mary  Arbuthnot. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  about  325. 

In  September,  1869,  a  primary  school  was  opened  on  Broad  street,  near 
McLiemore. 

It  wafl  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Elliot,  and  continued  only  four 
months,  when  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Belle  View  and  l^imble 
achcxds. 

l^CTE. — ^Total  amount  expended  by  the  city  of  Nashville  for  colored 
Mdioob,  about  $100,000 ;  by  religious  and  benevolent  associations,  from 
S15O,000  to  200,000 ;  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  about  $50,000. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RELATIVE  MENTAL  CAPACITY  OP  WHITE  AKD   COLORED 

CHILDREN. 

BT  G.   W.   HUBBAHD. 

In  considering  a  question  like  this,  theories  and  opinions  are  worth  but 
little,  unless  supported  by  fkctsL  The  relative  intellectual  ability  of  the 
two  races  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  tiftreful  oompariBOQ  of  the  advance- 
ment made  under  similar  conditions. 

The  public  schools  of  Nashville  ^imish  such  a  test ;  controlled,  as  they 
are,  by  the  same  Boaid  of  Education ;  the  pupils  pursuing  theaame.studies, 
and  passing  from  one  g^rade  to  another  by  the  same  esKaminatioau 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  scholastic  years  ending  June, 
1872^73. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  these  schoob  cbmprises  seven  gjoeuitB,  and 
pupils  of  ordinary  abilitv  are  able  to  oomplele  one  grade  each  year.  In 
making  the  following  calculations,  the  juv^tile  classes  of  die  mat  grade 
have  not  been  consiaered  in  estimating  the  jler  cent,  that  passed  the  grade, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  have  be^  omitted,  as  there  was  no  sim- 
ilar class  in  the  Belle  View  school  with  which  they  could  be  oompared: 

Total  enrollment  for  1672  and  1873,            .        .  5,&72  1,111 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  average  number  bdongjng,  96  95 

"                    ''         on  total  enrollment,        .        .  72  57 
^<        of  the  number  examined  that  passed  the 

grade  during  each  year,        .        ..        •  85.8  64,5 

*'        of  the  Ist  and  2d  grades  that  passed,            .  85.4  52 

of  the  higher  grades  that  passed,         .        .84.6  80 


(< 


Average  time  spent  in  a  grade  (white  schools),        .      8  monAhaj    8  day& 

"      "      "     (Belle  View^  school),       8  months,  17  days. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  while  the  per  oent.  of  attondsnoe  on 
the  average  number  belonging  is  nearly  the  same,  the  ner  cent,  on  the 
total  enrofiment  is  15  per  cent,  less  in  the  Belle  View  than  in.  the  White 
schools. 

In  other  words,  the  average  attendance  of  ttie  ^^upils  6f  the  white  sehools 
each  year,  is  7  months,  4  di^s ;  in  Belle  View,  5  months,  14  dayii. 

Dividing  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment,  hy  the  per 
cent  that  paned  the  grade,  we  find  that  the  eolofed  chiU>e»«qieBd  nme 
days  longer  in  a  grade  than  the  white. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that,  although  the  colored  children  may  htf^aUe 
to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  they  will  faS  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  statistics  just  eiven  indicate  that  this  is  not' tvua^ 

In  the  white  sehodis,  there  is  less  that!  one  per:  cent  (fiAreMss-belSveaa 
the  number  that  passed  i»  the  first  and'  seoond',  and'  in  the  other  graiea' 

In  the  Belle  View  there  is  28  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  higher  mdes. 

The  pupils  in  the  advanced  grades  of  the  Belle  View  scmool  have  been 
much  more  regular  in  their  attendance  than  those  in  the  lower  grades. 
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This  fact  may  serve,  as  a  partial  explanation  at  least,  why  they  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 

A  careful  comparison  of  pupils  of  almost  unmixed  African  descent  with 
Ihoee  who  are  nearly  white,  shows  that  there  is  hut  little,  if  any  difierence 
in  their  intellectual  cajpacity. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  colored  race  in  this  country  were 
hold  in  b<mdage,  and,  in  most  cases,  their  intellectual  faculties  sjrstemat- 
ically  repressed.  To  h^  qeen  with  a  epelling-book  in  their  hands  was  an 
offense  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  axia  the  number  of  colored  people  in 
1860  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  was  so  small  that  it  might  famy  be 
said  that  the  whole  race  was  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  is  gen^ 
erally  believed ;  and  if  we  accept  this  doctrine,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
overcome  the  degrading  influence  of  so  many  generations^  supposing  tiiat 
the  Caucasian  and  the  African  originally  possessed  the  same  natural  abili* 
ties?^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  influence  of  home  culture. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  white  childtan  live  in  what  mi^ht  be  called  an 
intdlectual  atmosphere.  Books,  papers  and  magazines  abound,  and  the 
parents  are  both  able  and  willing  to  give  their  children  all  necessary 
assistance. 

With  regard  to  the  colored  children,  the  reverse  is  equally  true; 
their  parents  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  aid  them  in  pre- 
paring  their  lessons. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  majority  of  the  colored  children  are  obliged  either 
to  make  their  own  living)  or  assist  their  parents,  so  that  they  have  but 
little  if  any  time  to  study  out  of  school. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  advancement  made  has 
been  more  rapid  than  could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  those  who  have 
labored  here  may  feel  like  thanking  God  a&d  taking  courage^ 


CHAPTER  XL 

BIOGRAf»HICAL  SKETCH  OP  REV.  JOS.  G.  McKEE,  THE  PIOXEER 
MISSIONARY  TO  THE  FREEDMEK  IBT  KASHVILLE,  TENN. 

BT  REV.   JAMES  m'nEAL. 

The  8ab|ect  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  when  he  was  about  14  years  old,  landing  at  New 
York«  How  he  passed  his  youthfiil  days  till  he  entered  upon  his  college 
life,  tlie  writer  of  this  sketch  has  no  means  at  hand  of  knowing.  In  due 
time,  however,  he  entered  Westminster  College,  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
and  after  some  years  of  diligent  study,  mduated  with  the  honors  of  his 
dasB.  After  the  ordinary  course  in  the^TheoIogical  (Seminary,  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  (Aurch,  to  the  principles  of 
which  he  was  warmly  attached  while  he  lived.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
mtflrionary  in  Nebraska,  and  traveled  thousands  of  miles  over  the  prai- 
ries, BEinch  of  this  distance  on  footj  hunting  up  the  lost  sheep,  gatherings 
them  into  the  fold,  and  preaching  the  Wo^  of  life  wherever  he  could  find 
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an  opportunity.  As  long  distances  intervened  between  the  settlements,  in 
these  journeys  he  sometimes  had  to  sleep  out  on  the  open  prairies,  with 
the  canopy  of  heaven  for  his  covering,  while  the  sparkling  stars  looked 
kindly  down  on  the  slumbers  of  the  lone  missionary.  Thus  laboriously 
and  faithfully  he  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  missionary  in  this  then  frontier 
land,  ''enduring  hardships  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  closed  his  labors  in  the  West,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
India,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  who  was  a  missionary  of  the  Irish  Presbv- 
terian  Church,  and  very  much  wished  that  his  nephew  should  join  him  m 
that  £Eur-off  land.  The  war  of  slaverr,  however,  which  was  mtended  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  four  millions  or  bondmen,  through  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  having  produced  the  contrary  effect  of  knocking  these 
chains  to  pieces,  and  the  Federal  Army  having  opened  the  way  for  mis- 
sionaries among  these  ignorant,  down-trodden  creatures,  he  began  to  in- 
quire: ''  Why  go  to  India  to  teach  the  heathen  there,  when  there  are 
millions  of  wretched  heathens  at  our  very  doors,  who  can  be  approached 
much  more  easily,  and  who  have  at  least  as  strong  claims  to  our  Christaan 
sympathies?"  He  was  confirmed  in  these  feelings,  when  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1863,  he  ajrrived  in  NashviUe,  Tennessee,  and  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  ftigitive  slaves  collected  about  the  city.  In 
the  presence  of  their  heathenish  ignorance,  their  deep  degradation,  and 
their  squalid  wretchedness,  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  going  to  India, 
and  felt  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  spend  and  he  spent  for  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  these  abused,  miserable  immortals.  Aner  exploring  some 
other  places  along  the  railroad,  he  chose  Nashville  as  the  most  favorable 
spot  for  opening  a  mission  amon^  the  freedmen ;  and  here  as  missionary 
of  the  Second  United  Presbytenan  Synod  of  the  West,  he  commenced 
his  life-work  among  the  lowly,  by  opening  a  school  in  the  F^rst 
Colored  Baptist  Church.  He  came  as  the  friend  of  the  colored  man,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  Great  Friend  of  sinners,  he  labored  both  for  his  body 
and  his  soul.  He  literally  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  sheltered 
the  houseless,  whispered  consolation  in  the  ears  of  the  dying,  and  taught 
to  sinners  the  way  of  everlasting  life.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  work 
at  its  commencement  may  be  had  from  what  he  wrote  himself  in  his 
"Historic  Memoranda,"  from  which  we  now  quote: 

"As  the  dreadful  winter  of  1863-4  set  in,  when  fuel  cost  6com  t25  to 
$50  per  cord,  and  rent  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  for  a  poor,  leakv  room, 
and  other  thingis  in  proportion ;  long  trains  of  frigitives  might  oe  seen 
coming  in  with  barely  enough  of  covering  to  serve  the  purposes  of  decency, 
the  stronger  before,  carrying  infants  and  little  bimdles,  the  feebler  and 
little  children  dragging  away  behind,  with  naked  feet  and  legs,  plunging 
through  mud  and  snow,  and  at  night  camping  on  the  wet  and  frozen  ^rooim 
with  no  roof  but  the  clouds.  Often  have  we  labored  until  late  at  night  to 
get  them  crowded  into  quarters,  and  have  been  compelled  to  leave  some  of 
them  on  the  street  unprovided  for,  and  returning  m  the  morning,  have 
found  them  beyond  the  power  of  cold  and  hunger,  '  Wh^ire  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.' "  Such  is  only  a  very  small 
specimen  of  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  he,  with  his  faithful  helpers, 
was  called  to  labor  daily  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year.  He 
labored,  too,  in  the  &ce  of  the  bitterest  and  most  fiendish  opposition  and 
hate.  Stones  were  thrown  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  also  through  the 
windows  into  the  school. 
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After  his  business  at  Naahville  became  known  to  the  white  people,  no 
one  would  allow  him  the  shelter  of  a  roof  at  night.  Like  the  Savior 
whom  he  was  serving,  he  "had  not  where  to  lay  his  head./'  At  last  he 
obtained  a  small  house  on  McLemore  street,  in  which  he  could  have  a 
shelter  from  the  rude  blasts  of  Autumn.  To  the  bare  walls  of  this  tene- 
ment he  would  return  in  the  evening  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  We  may 
learn  something  of  the  state  of  his  ^elings  at  this  time  by  the  following 
verses,  which  he  hastily  jotted  down  in  this  lonely  place : 

1  am  sitting  lone  and  wearily 

In  these  silent,  empty  walls, 
While  the  faggot's  crack  sounds  drearily 

Through  the  dim  unfurnished  halls, 
For  slavery's  poor. 

I  dream  not  now  as  formerly, 

Of  the  dear  in  distant  lands ; 
But  sadly  ponder  what  to  do 

With  these  crowding  contrabands, 
Starving  poor. 


Tell  me  not  of  Burmah's  heathen, 

Far  away  o'er  ocean's  foam; 
Teach  them,  teach  them  who  can  reach  them^ 

We  have  heathen  nearer  home. 
God's  own  poor! 

Slavery's  prison  pens  unpeopled, 

Slavery's  Bastile  bolts  unbarred, 
On  us  pour  their  pleading  myriads, 

Crushed  in  soul,  and  body  scarred. 
Suffering  poor. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  with  which  he  met,  he  persevered  most 
unflinchingly,  and  with  a  devotion  to  principle  truly  heroic  in  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  straight  forward  patn  of  duty. 

The  same  benevolent  Christian  principle  that  prompted  to  labor  for  the 
elevation  of  the  down-trodden  African,  led  him  to  pity  the  poor  prisoners 
in  the  Penitentiary,  among  whom  he  superintended  a  Sabbath-school  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  his  usual  energy,  and  with  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

He  was  a  most  laborious  and  incessant  worker,  often  continuing  at  the 
desk  fifteen  hours  a  day.  He  preached,  visited,  and  cared  for  the  religious 
interests  of  the  Mission  generally ;  superintended  the  schools ;  kept  ac- 
counts with  the  Board  and  the  teachers,  and  part  of  the  time  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  and  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  county. 
He  had  not  a  strong  physical  constitution.  His  lungs  were  especially  his 
weak  part.  His  incessant  and  exciting  labors  soon  began  to  tell  on  his 
health,  and  as  early  as  March,  1864,  after  a  few  weeks  of  suffering,  he  had 
to  go  North,  hoping  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  could  return  to  his  chosen 
work.  His  strength  not  improving,  he  repaired  to  Europe,  making  a  last 
visit  to  his  aged  parents,  and  passing  the  summer  in  Ireland.  On  Decem- 
ber 29  he  returned  to  Nashville,  with  health  much  improved,  and  resumed 
the  management  of  the  Mission. 
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He  was  not  one  who  could  labor  moderately,  but  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  engaged  in  work,  taxed  himself  to  his  utmost  strength.  After 
incessant  and  almost  herculean  labors,  continued  almost  four  years  longer, 
on  July  20,  18158,  he  was  taken  with  a  profuse  bleeding  of  the  lungs, 
recurring  at  iutervii&s  till  August  5,  when  the  last  and  greatest  bleeding 
took  place,  in  which  he  lost  about  two  quarts  of  blood.  At  this  time  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
county,  and  an  Alderman  for  the  city.  Having  resigned  all  these  posi- 
tions, he,  his  wife  (formerly  Miss  Ada  Arbuthnot,  a  teacher  in  the  Mission) 
and  babe,  left  Nashville  for  Ohio,  about  August  18,  hoping  his  health 
would  improve. 

But  his  work  as  a  missionary  was  done,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
show  how  a  Christian  could  suffer  and  die.  On  the  2r)th  of  September 
following,  at  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Kev.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
Harshville,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  he  peacefully  closed  his  labors,  his  suf- 
ferings and  his  life,  and  we  trust  that  his  freed  spirit  went  to  dwell  with 
that  Savior  who  came  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  and  "went 
about  doing  good." 

Thus  Kev.  J.  G.  McKe6,  the  C'hristian  philanthropist,  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary to  the  Freed  men  in  NashviUe,  closed  his  laborious  career,  literally 
sacrificing  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God  and  down-trodden  humanitv.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  natural  talent  and  respectable  literary  requirements,  an 
interesting  preacher,  who  might  have  succeeded  well  as  a  pastor  in  any 
congregationi^of  the  church,  but  who,  from  his  own  choice,  labored  in  mis- 
sionary fields.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  very  systematic  in  all 
he  did,  and  possessed  of  great  administrative  ability.  Hence  it  was  he 
could  perform  so  much  labor,  and  do  it  all  thoroughly  and  well.  He  was 
a  kind,  genial  companion,  possessing  much  of  that  ready  wit  and  warmth 
of  feeling  so  often  found  in  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But,  better  than 
all  this,  I  think  it  can  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  of  Barnabas,  that  "  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  feith." 

"  The  blessing  of  those  that  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,"  and 
the  colored  people  mourned  for  him  as  if  each  had  lost  a  fatner. 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  him  in  McKee's  Chapel,  Nashville,  on 
Octobef  3,  after  his  death,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  warm  personal  friend,  and  one,  too,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  work,  Kev.  D.  I.  Robinson,  of  Edgefield,  from  1  Thes.,  iv,  14, 
and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  I\Ir.  i.'ampbell,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  Gen.  Eaton,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Ther  chapel  was  literally  jammed,  and  hundreds 
came  who  could  not  gain  admittance. 

^tany  cried  and  sobbed  aloud,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  thought  that 
their  pastor  and  best  friend  had  left  them  forever.  May  his  memory  long 
be  honored,  and  while  it  is  honored,  may  his  mantle  fall  upon  others,  who 
will  go  forth  and  imitate  his  labors  of  love  in  the  service  of  that  Savior 
whose  spirit  he  so  faithfully  exhibited. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  1, 1876. 

OenUemen  of  the  Board  of  Educaiion : 

My  financial  report  for  the  current  year,  beginning  July 
1,  1875,  and  ending  June  30,  1876,  is  as  follows: 

KECEIPTS. 

Prom  State  tax $  1,649  38 

"     County  tax 29,411  92 

«     atytax   31,800  19 

"     City  loan 17,000  00 

"     Bank  (overchecked) 1,226  85 

$80,988  34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For  Session  1874-5 — Amouiiitb  Overdue. 

Amount  due  Third  Nat'l  Bank  and  interest $7,294  29 

"        "    Teachers  on  acceptanoes ^    5,666  43 

Salaries  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 240  00 

Coal  and  Wood 649  18 

Fixtures,  Fogg  School ,....       481  54 

Bent  of  Capers' Chapel 161  00 

Printing 60  26 

Care  of  Howard  Clock 30  00 

$14,372  69 

Session  of  1876-6. 

Salaries  of  Regular  Teachers $52,684  60 

"          Special        "         2,300  00 

"          Superintendent 2,600  00 

"          Treasurer  and  Secretary 480  00 

"          Janitors - 3,120  00 

Coal  and  Wood, 1,138  84 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 303  00 

Printing  and  Blanks 484  33 

Books  and  Stationery 960  47 

Taking  School  Census 202  86 

Care  of  Howard  Clock 60  00 

Rents 85  00 

Repairs 875  33 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 566  46 

Incidental  Expenses 378  30 

Interest  Account 487  18 

66,615  65 

$80,988  34 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

J.  L.  Weakley,  Treamrer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Ed'iieation: 

Gentlemen — Herewith  is  presented  my  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  your  control. 

The  financial  stringency  which^  a  year  ago,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  abbreviate  my  preceding  report,  still  exists  in  intensified 
degree.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  for  the  reason  that  at 
such  a  crisis,  when  the  minds  of  all  are  preoccupied  with  tbe 
necessity  for  economy  und  retrenchment,  the  enemies  of  public 
education  avail  themselves  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  covert  attacks 
upon  the  system,  thereby  creating  a  need  for  its  watchful  advo- 
cacy and  defense  which  would  not  exist  in  more  prosperous 
times. 

We  must,  however,  be  content  with  a  brief  statement  of  lead- 
ing features  in  the  yearns  history,  giving  prominence  to  the  de- 
fects and  their  remedies,  rather  than  to  the  perfections  attained; 
confidently  entrusting  the  future  welfare  of  the  schools  to  the 
discrimination,  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  people  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  their  benefits  for  twenty  years  of  success- 
ful operation.  Let  them  be  judged  "  by  their  fruits,"  and  we 
need  not  fear  the  result. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


Population  of  the  city  (census  1870) 25,865 

"             *'        "     estimated 27,500 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18 9,114 

IMfferent  pupils  enrolled 4,159 

Average  namber  belonging 3,062 

"           "       attending 2,943 

Approximate  number  in  private  schools 500 

Total  number  tardy  1,660 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.21 

**           attendance  on  number  belonging 96.11 

"                   "          on  enrollment 70.76 

**           enrollment  on  enumeration 45.63 

**          enumeration  on  population  (1870) 35.23 

"          enrollment  on            "               "     16.07 
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Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship 69 

**      age  of  pupils 11.4 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 612,538 

"  "  "    presenty .; ..688J51 

Number  of  school-days  taught 200 

"  visitors 7,868 

"         special  teachers 2 

'  regular     " 78 

''  pupils  to  the  teacher 40 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $       17  20 

«        "  "      attending 17  90 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 675  44 

Salaries  of  special  teachers 2,300  00 

"  regular      "       62,684  60 

Total  cost  of  tuition 64,984  50 

**    incidental  expenses 11,631  15 

''    annual  expenditure 66,616  65 

«    paid  on  deficit  last  year 14,372  69 

"    school  expenditures  for  the  year 80,988  34 

Number  of  school-houses 8 

"  school-rooms 36 

*'  recitation-rooms «       45 

sittings 3,54f 

Value  of  school  buildings $116,000  00 

"      lots ^    45,000  00 

"  "      furniture 7,000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property $168,000  00 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   FOR   LAST  SIX   YEARS. 


TOTAL           jj          ^ 
ENROLLMENT,  i  g          ^ 

\5   60'    O     . 

Per  Cent,  of  Kn-' 
rollment. 

Whole  No.  Tardy. 

Per  Cent,  of  Tar- 
diness. 

No.  Pupils  to  the 
Teacher. 

Cost  per  Pupil  for 
Tuition. 

Total  Cost  per  Pu- 
pil. 

2 

OS 

YEAR. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Average   1 
Belongin 

Per  Cent, 
tendance 

teg 

1870-71  1763  1798 

3561,2387'  93.00 '  62.00 

1 

6129 

1.38 

1 
,  42 

1 

$14  12  $20  63 

.     1 

$654 

1871-72  1750  1808  8558*2478  95.35  66.50  3287'  0.70  '  42 

16  81     21  13 

683 

1872-73!  1879  1843  3723  2630  95.60  67.54  2451    0.49     46 

ill 

16  91     21  89 

684 

1873-74,1804  1852  3656  2655  96.07;  68.92  1368 

1         •         1                  . 

0.27     40      18  14i    22  07 

68S 

1874-75  1967  2031  3998, 2950 1  96.63  71.28|lll3 

0.22     42  '  17  08     22  28 

710 

1875-76 

,2005 

2154 

4159  3062' 96.11  70.76,1660    0.21     40 

1                     1         •           1 

17  20     21  75 

675 
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The  scholastic  population  has  increased  263,  being  8,851  for 
the  year  before;  but  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increment 
in  total  enrollment,  making  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  schools  as  great  as  formerly^.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  past  high  standard  in  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality has  been  sustained,  proves  that  the  school  advantages  are 
being  enjoyed  by  those  for  whom  they  were  intended,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  heretofore. 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  schools  would  greatly  lessen  the 
discrepancy  between  average  attendance  and  total  enrollment,, 
and  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  tends  to  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable a  result.  We  would  not  complain,  however,  on  this 
score,  for  the  progress  is  perhaps  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected^ 
being  over  one  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  four  years.  At 
this  rate  of  increase  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  city  will 
eventually  equal  the  most  favored  localities,  in  the  extent  to 
which  public  education  reaches  the  masses  of  the  population. 

There  is  greater  margin  for  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the 
colored  than  in  the  white  schools,  the  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
being  63,  against  76  in  the  former.  From  their  less  favorable 
surroundings  for  school  attendance,  they  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  same  standard ;  however,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  to  assert  this  positively,  since,  as  will  appear  in  the  tables  in 
the  appendix,  they  stand  highest  in  per  cent,  of  attendance  on 
number  belonging. 

Just  here  quite  an  element  of  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble 
enters  into  the  management  of  the  schools.  Citizens  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  adequate  accommodations  for  their  children 
shall  be  supplied,  but  many  do  not  realize  any  obligation  on 
their  part  to  keep  them  continuously  and  regularly  in  school ; 
hence  the  number  on  roll  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  great- 
est foresight  in  casting  and  reorganizing  classes  cannot  prevent 
their  falling  below  the  average  standard,  at  times,  in  some  de- 
partments. 

KadicaUy  opposed  to  the  theory  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, and  believing  that  such  measures  are  subversive  of  the 
true  aims  and  just  processes  of  educational  progress,  still  we 
think  that  more  stringent  conditions  might  properly  be  affixed 
to  the  privilege  of  entering  pupils  in  the  schools.     We  believe 
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that  the  effect  would  be  most  salutary  if  none  were  admitted 
after  the  first  month  of  each  term^  and  the  places  of  all  fre- 
<|uently  absent,  from  other  causes  than  sickness,  permanently 
forfeited.    This  might  at  first  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  a  few,  bot 
it  would  tend  to  educate  the  careless  and  indifferent  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  action,  and  hence  benefit  the  many.    The 
results  within  the  schools  would  be  very  valuable  in  eliminating 
a  fruitful  cause  of  irregularity  and  demoralization.     It  would 
doubtless  vacate  some  seats  now  temporarily  occupied,  but  this, 
if  so,  would  only  create  a  margin  beginning  to  be  wanted  in 
some  of  the  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  our  increasing 
population ;  or,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  fill  them  up  im- 
mediately, it  can  be  easily  done  by  admitting,  upon  proper  con- 
ditions, some  of  those  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  not  entitled 
under  the  present  law  to  enter.     We  would  thus  secure  a  class 
of  patrons  glad  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  attending  regularly, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  new  source  of  revenue  would  be  created, 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  would  be  considerable.     In  fact, 
if  the  city  were  financially  in  a  condition  to  build  and  furnish 
additional  houses  for  the  admission  of  all  non-residents  wishing 
to  come,  their  tuition  fees  would  within  a  few  years  pay  for  the 
necessary  improvements,  and   afterwards   largely  diminish  the 
annual  cost  of  supporting  the  schools.     We  believe  that  a  fair 
investigation  of  its  merits  as  an  investment  would  justify  the 
issuance  of  oity  bonds  for  the  purj)ose.     Let  us  suppose,  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  that  500  would  enter.     As  the  total  cost 
per  pupil  for  a  year  is  about  $21,  suppose  that  the  principle 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  use  of  water  beyond  the  city  limits 
were  applied,  and  they  charged  double  rates,  or  $40;  there  would 
result  an  annual  income  of  $20,000.     Even  at  $25  each,  $12,500 
would  be  collected,  and  as  the  additional  expenses  incurred  for 
buildings,  teachers,  etc.,  would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
number  applying,  it  would  in  any  event  be  a  safe  experiment. 

We  are  aware  that  the  stereotyped  argument  against  such  a 
policy  has  been  that  we  should  encourage  the  growth  of  the  city 
by  making  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  schools  depend 
upon  the  acquirement  of  citizenship,  either  by  removal  or  the 
extension  of  the  corporate  limits.  But  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  but  meagre  results  in  this  direction   remain  after  twenty 
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years'  application  of  this  principle,  and  that  the  rigid  legislation 
enacted  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its  infringement,  has  only 
stimulated  those  living  in  the  suburbs  to  the  invention  of  more 
.  ingenious  methods  for  evading  it.  We  are  satisfied  that  an  effect 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended  is  being  produced,  inasmuch  as 
enterprising  communities  in  the  vicinity  are  establishing  graded 
schools  of  their  own,  and  to  this  extent  growing  independent  of 
us,  and  daily  less  inclined  to  ask  admission  into  the  corpora- 
tion. 

An  intelligent  and  cordial  co-opei^tion  between  your  Board 
and  the  City  Council,  would  lead  to  wise  conclusions  upon  this 
as  well  as  many  other  questions  connected  with  the  schools. 

Conscious  that  it  rendered  me  liable  to  the  charge  of  officious- 
ness,  if  not  impertinence,  I  have  twice  before,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  felt  impelled  to  assume  the  office  of  mentor  on  this  subject, 
and  woiild  gladly  avoid  repeating  it,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  if  the  Council  would  confine  its  action  to  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  the  extent  and  plan  of  public  education ;  to 
providing  the  fund  necessary  for  successfully  keeping  the  schools 
in  efficient  operation ;  to  electing  high-toned,  public-spirited,  in- 
telligent citizens,  rather  than  self-seeking  place-hunters,  to  man- 
age them;  and  to  providing  such  houses,  etc.,  as  such  a  Board 
of  Education  would  require  for  their  use,  all  questions  affecting 
them  adversely,  or  in  any  way  endangering  them,  would  be 
finally  set  at  rest,  and  the  system  would  speedily  be  perfected 
until  it  would  become,  as  it  should  be,  the  exact  expression  of 
the  educational  ideal  of  the  community. 

To  mention  one  or  two  errors  of  this  kind  in  proof  of  what 
we  say :  The  entire  population,  children  and  parents,  have  re- 
*  peatedly  been  excited  this  past  year  with  discussions  in  the  Coun- 
cil, of  masters  of  detail  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  which 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  your  Board.  I  refer  to  the  subjects 
of  German  in  the  schools,  the  employment  of  non-resident  teach- 
ers, the  scaling  of  salaries,  etc.  Again,  two  really  fine  build- 
ings— the  last  erected — have  been  terribly  botched  in  construc- 
tion, for  want  of  a  proper  understanding  from  you  as  to  what 
they  should  be,  and  how  built.  Lastly,  one  of  your  most  serious 
embarrassments  for  the  past  three  sessions  has  arisen  from  the 
fidlare  to  realize  the  school   fund  in  time  to  meet  the  cor- 
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Tent   expenses.      This  leads  me  to  a  short  discasaion  of  ooi 
finances. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  will  appear  that  the  an- 
nual total  cost  of  the  schools  was  $66,615.65,  which  is  about  the 
«ame  that  it  has  usually  been.     The  total  expenditure,  however, 
was  $80,988.:34,  of  which  $14,372.69  was  a  past-due  indebted- 
ness from  the  previous  year.    To  meet  these  amounts  the  receipts 
from  State,  County  and  City  taxes  were  $61,871.49,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $18,226.85.     This  has  been  constantly  accumulating 
for  the  past  six  years,  and,  now  that  it  amounts  to  almost  one- 
third  of  the  yearly  estimate  for  funds  for  the  schools,  is  a  serious 
incubus  upon  them.     It  is  true,  that  at  the  close  of  each  year 
temporary  relief  has   generally  been  secured  by  negotiating  a 
loan  in  bank,  or  by  an  advance  of  funds  from  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue in  the  hands  of  the  city  Treasurer,  as  was  the  case  this 
session ;  but  this  only  transfers  the  trouble,  and  in  the  end  in- 
creases it;  for  the  amount  thus  anticipated  is  always  liquidated 
from  the  first  receipts  from  the  estimate  for  the  following  schol- 
astic year,  and  thus,  by  a  system  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
the  moneys  which  should  be  in  hand  to  meet  the  salaries  for  the 
first  months  of  the  current  year  are  absorbed,  atid  teachers  and 
other  creditors  must  wait  for  the  collections  to  come  in  from  the 
•succeeding  months,  and  thus  the  session  closes  with  an  increased 
deficit.     What  is  wanting,  is  that  an  absolute  appropriation — not 
a  mere  advance — shall  be  made,  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  up 
the  balances  due  the  Board  of  Education  on  their  estimates  for 
the  last  several  years,  and  then  either  reduce  running  expenses 
within  the  estimate,  or  make  a  margin  in  the  assessment  for  defi- 
ciencies in  future  collections. 

The  Council  should  fearlessly  assume  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
scribing the  extent  and  cost  of  the  system,  and  then  leave  the 
details  of  its  management  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Any  in- 
telligent body  of  gentlemen  acting  in  that  capacity  will  of  course 
adopt  the  wisest  plan  in  adapting  means  to  the  end  desired. 
You  have  but  recently  determined  upon  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  scale  of  salaries  for  the  coming  session,  and  also 
have  condensed  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  save  one  year  in 
time.  Other  contractions  and  omissions  may  in  time  judi- 
ciously be  made,  if  necessary,  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
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of  the  s^stem^  if  left  to  those  who  understand  how  to  manipu- 
late it. 

Ton  will  observe  that  the  total  cost  per  pnpil^  as  compared 
with  that  for  last  year,  has  diminished^  while  the  cost  for  tuition 
alone  has  slightly  increased.  This  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  expenses,  but  a  loss  in  teachers'  labor,  on 
account  of  classes  falling  below  the  average  number  on  roll. 
This  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  irregularity  in  attendance 
mentioned  herein  before,  and  in  part  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pupils  to  some  of  the  buildings.  The  latter  applies  especially 
to  the  Hynes  building,  as  will  appear  from  the  disproportionate 
cost  per  pupil  in  it,  as  shown  in  tlie  table  of  detailed  statistics  in 
the  appendix. 

A  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  average  salary  paid  to  the  teacher  has  dimin- 
ished from  |710  to  $675.  The  former  rate  was  not  higher  than 
that  paid  in  other  cities  sustaining  good  schools,  but  the  ten  per 
cent,  reduction  which  you  have  decided  upon  will  make  it  next 
year  $600.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  secure  the  services  of  an 
efficient  corps  at  this  rate^  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
direction  in  which  to  economize.  We  should  never  forget  that, 
after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes 
the  school.  A  hundred  children  in  charge  of  a  really  educated, 
cultured,  self-reliant,  successful  instructor  will  be  benefitted  far 
more  than  would  one-fourth  the^  number  under  a  superficial, 
blundering  cheap  teacher. 

Under  the  impulse  of  a  temporary  fit  of  economics,  very  often, 
plans  for  retrenchment  have  been  adopted  that  were  found  to 
be  in  the  end  suicidally  wasteful,  if  not  irreparably  ruinous. 
Public  schools,  far  less  than  private,  can  afford  to  employ  indif- 
ferent teachers,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  accessible  to  all 
classes.     Better  abolish  than  render  them  inefficient. 

You  have  employed  during  the  year  eighty  teachers — two  for 
s})eoial  branches,  two  for  German,  and  seventy-six  for  regular 
studies.  It  conveys  some  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  corps,  to  state  that  only  sixty-two  of  these  have  been  con- 
tinuously at  work  for  the  full  ten  months.  Slost  of  the  absences 
were  from  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  but  four  of  the 
best  lady  teachers,  of  the  rarest  qualifications  and  experience. 
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have  been  permanently  lost  to  us  in  consequence  of  marriage. 
By  the  way,  this  is  getting  to  be  a  crying  evil. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  interruptions,  the  attend- 
ance of  those  on  duty  has  been  about  us  good  as  last  year,  the 
number  of  days'  absence  being  253  against  234.  We  regret  not 
being  able  to  speak  more  favorably  of  their  punctuality.  You 
will  find  from  the  miscellaneous  table  that  there  were  fifty-nine 
tardinesses,  being  only  two  less  than  last  year,  and  0.37  of  their 
attendance,  or  one-sixth  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  pupils. 

It  is  somewhat  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  number  tardy 
in  each  building,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  teachers, 
varies  very  much,  as  does  that  of  the  pupils  with  the  number 
belonging.  Doubtless,  if  asked  to  explain,  the  delinquent  teach- 
ers would  complain  that  their  habits  are  being  ruined  from  the 
example  set  them  by  "  bad  children,"  who  cannot  be  persuaded 
nor  disciplined  out  of  their  irregularities. 

"It  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  if  teachers 
would  recognize,  in  all  things,  the  pre-eminent  force  of  example, 
and  conscientiously  strive  to  become,  themselves,  the  embodi- 
ment and  ensample  of  the  virtues  they  would  inculcate.  We  do 
not,  however,  intend  here  to  read  them  a  moralizing  sermon,  nor 
to  indulge  in  any  extravagant  platitudes  upon  perfection  of  char- 
acter and  manner.  We  are  ])ersuaded  that  as  it  is  manifestly  to 
the  interest,  so  is  it  the  pleasure,  of  all  teachers  to  work  as  faith- 
fully, discharge  every  duty  as  scrupulously, '  and  acquit  them- 
selves as  creditably  as  they  possibly  can,  and  that  they  do  so  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  When,  therefore,  upon  fiiir 
trial,  they  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  required,  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Board  to  displace  them.  They  should,  how- 
ever, never  be  condemned  at  the  instance  of  prejudiced  com- 
plainants, or  in  compliance  with  an  uninformed  and  unjust 
popular  clamor. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  first  and  highest  office  of  a  board  of 
trustees  to  guard  pupils  and  parents  against  imposition  and 
wrong  of  every  kind;  but  certainly  the  next  obligation  resting 
upon  them  is  to  protect  and  defend  their  employees  in  the  l^iti- 
mate  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them.  Onerous  and 
most  delicate  responsibilities  often  devolve  upon  the  teacher. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  managing  refractory  pupils.     Of  such 
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there  will  always  be  some  in  every  school,  unless  the  home  influ- 
ences and  human  nature  are  both  far  better  than  are  to  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  city  known  to  us. 

They  may  be  disposed  of  only  in  one  of  three  ways :  First, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  and  their  parents  pleaso; 
which  would  be  about  as  wise  a  policy  as  would  be  the  abolish- 
ing of  all  criminal  tribunals  and  turning  the  inmates  of  prisons 
loose  upon  the  community.  Secondly,  their  stay  in  the  schools 
may  be  conditioned  upon  their  good  behavior ;  this  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  teachers,  relieving  them  of  all  trouble,  but 
would  deprive  those  who  most  need  it  of  the  elevating  influence 
of  the  schools,  and  the  loudest  protest  against  it  would  come 
from  the  parents  and  friends  of  such  children.  Thirdly,  they 
may  be  retained  as  pupils  so  long  as  they  can  be  controlled  by 
advice,  reproof,  and  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  or,  these  fail- 
ing, by  corporal  punishment. 

This  third  plan  has  been  adopted  by  you,  and,  with  the  restric- 
tions thrown  around  the  right  to  inflict  punishment,  meet^all 
the  demands  of  sound  sense,  merciful  discretion,  and  public  jus- 
tice. Under  the  revised  rules,  as  published  herewith,  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  attained  during  the  year  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  the  per  cent,  on 
attendance  being  0.47,  against  0.78  last  year.  During  the  last 
few  months  the  diminution  was  such  as  to  warrant-  us  in  the 
assumption  that  it  will  not  in  future  exceed  one-fifth  per  cent., 
and  we  hope  to  see  it,  ere  long,  practically  abolished,  just  as 
tardiness  has  been. 

This  must  necessarily  be  a  progressive  work,  for  it  involves 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  worst  pupils  and  the  most  disaffected 
parents  to  a  very  high  conception  of  school  ethics.  An  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  will  be  the  securing 
of  the  best  teachers  to  be  had,  even  at  advanced  prices.  It  will 
not  be  accomplished,  but  greatly  retarded,  by  making  open  issues 
and  holding  boisterous  discussions  at  street  corners  and  on  the 
hustings,  or  by  prosecuting  indiscreet  teachers  before  the  courts. 
It  is  well  enough  for  enthusiasts  and  sensationalists,  itching  for 
notoriety,  to  declaim  about  "flogging"  as  being  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, but  when  they  disregard  the  investigations  and  decisions 
of  disinterested,  intelligent,  experienced  gentlemen  constituting 
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the  proper  legal  tribunal  for  hearing  such  cases,  and  ask  a  ver- 
dict at  the  hands  of  such  material  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  regu- 
lar panel  of  an  average  criminal  jury,  they  give  poor  proof  of 
their  ability  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  march  to  a  higher  civili- 
zation. 

On  this  subject  we  commend  the  following  extract  from  a 
recent  work  from  the  pen  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Payne: 

Jb  it  not  possible  that  those  who  are  so  radically  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment make  the  mistake  of  looking  on  human  nature  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not 
as  it  actually  is  ?  .  Most  children  are  not  in  that  moral  condition  in  which  good 
conduct  is  determined  by  the  unconscious  impulses  of  a  noble  nature ;  and  but 
very  few  teachers  have  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  whereby  they  can  gov- 
ern pupils  by  ^' moral  suasion ''  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  best  teachers  have  least 
occasion  to  employ  force ;  perhaps  it  is  true  that  teachers  are  good  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  can  govern  by  tact,  sympathy,  or  affection ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  more  imperfect  modes  of  discipline  should  be  abandoned.  If 
teachers  are  required  to  secure  obedience,  they  should  do  it  by  the  mildest  means 
at  their  command ;  but  they  must  do  it  at  all  hazards.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  hu- 
man imperfection  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact;  and  while  we  are  required  to  do 
a  certain  work,  we  must  be  allowed  to  use  our  own  tools,  even  though  thej  are 
imperfect.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  that  a  school  should  be  governed  by 
harsh  methods  than  not  be  governed  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  children  who  are  well  governed  at  home  occasion  do 
trouble  in  school;  while  most  of  the  "incorrigibles"  who  vex  teachers'  souls  ate 
the  product  of  parental  mismanagement.  There  is  but  little  hope,  therefore, 
that  any  reform  will  be  worked  in  such  cases  by  remanding  offenders  to  home 
discipline.  By  reason  of  the  strong  and  almost  inexplicable  influence  which  in 
exercised  by  numbers,  it  sometimes  happens  that  children  who  are  modeht  of 
propriety  at  home  are  tempted  into  bad  conduct  in  school. 

A  school  must  be  preserved  from  disorder  and  from  the  contagion  of  bad 
examples ;  and  there  is  no  more  sacred  duty  binding  on  parents  and  teachers 
than  to  require  of  children  prompt  and  respectful  obedienoe.  Children  should 
be  exhorted  and  encouraged  in  every  proper  manner  to  do  right,  because  the 
doing  of  right  is  in  itself  a  comely  and  virtuous  thing ;  but  when  exhortation, 
expostulation,  and  admonition  have  no  effect,  what  is  to  be  done?  Manifestlj 
that  degree  of  force  should  be  employed  which  will  conquer  obedience.  All 
will  allow  that  a  cheerful,  voluntary  obedience  is  the  truly  desirable  thing ;  but 
is  not  an  enforced  obedience  to  be  preferred  to  disobedience  ? 

Government  is  positive,  not  negative ;  it  does  not  consist  in  advising  people 
what  to  do,  leaving  the  matter,  in  the  end,  to  their  own  discretion.  It  asRunae* 
that  some  will  choose  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  so  places  before  them 
a  penalty  sufficient  to  secure  an  enforced  obedience.  In  the  absence  of  intern atl 
motives  to  do  right,  the  law  holds  forth  an  artificial  motive  in  the  form  of  a 
penalty  attached  to  violations  of  prescribed  laws. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  there  has  been  proportionally 
as  great  a  decrease  in  suspensions  as  in  punishments.    The  record 
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for  the  previous  year  was  367  saspended,  or  0.14  per  cent,  of 
attendance;  for  this  year  it  is  231^  or  0.03  per  cent. 

An  equally  encouraging  indication  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  schools,  there  being  in  all  7,868,  or  1,646 
more  than  for  last  session. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  was  69,  which  is  an  ad- 
vance of  one  per  cent.     It  is  based  upon  the  results  of  written 
examinations  alone.     Of  these,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  and 
the  final  examination,  a  semi-annual  one  was  held  in  the  month 
of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  material  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.     It  was  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  directions  issued  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.     A  set  of  questions  embracing  the 
subjects  of  the  previous  five  months'  study,  was  submitted  to  the 
classes,  throughout  the  schools;  on  the  same  day.    Twelve  octavo 
volumes,  averaging  500  pages  each,  of  manuscript  work  by  the 
pupils,  and  ten  portfolios  of  freehand  and  map  drawings,  were 
prepared,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent,  disinterested  crit- 
ics, were  as  creditable  as  the  performances  of  graded  schools  in 
other  cities.     The  work  was  gotten  up  as  inexpensively  as  possi- 
ble, no  attempt  being  made  at  display;  in  fact,  except  the  cost 
of  plainly  binding  the  volumes,  there  was  no  exi)ense,  the  chil- 
dren, themselves  doing  all  the  work  of  ruling  paper,  copying 
jtiestions,  etc.     We   preferred  that  they  should  do  so,  for  the 
reason  that  it  thu3  became  a  more  truthful,  if  a  less  showy,  ex- 
iifait  of  their  handiwork. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Fleming  for  gratuitously 
tainting  a  nice  school  banner,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  and 
o  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Giers,  who  voluntarily  tendered  the  services 
f  I) is  out-door  arti.-t  to  take  photographs  of  our  be^t  school 
)uiMing8. 

Some  volumes  of  manuscript  work  from  the  Memphis,  Shel- 
yville  and  Powell's  Station  schools,  were  also  sent  forward  for 
xhil)ition,  constituting,  with  ours,  the  only  educational  display 
•ora  this  State.  As  tliere  was  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
lis  purpose,  and  the  necessary  funds  had  to  be  raised  by  indi- 
hhial  effort,  we  of  course  labored  under  great  disadvantages, 
tate  Supt.  Leon.  Trousdale  was  very  solicitous  that  our  graded 
hools   should  be  represented,  and  he  acted  most  zealously  to 
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this  end.  He  prepared  a  lecture^  which^  in  conjunction  witli  a 
programme  of  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools  in 
each  bt  the  cities  interested^  was  delivered  at  different  points  to 
secure  funds. 

But  for  the  voluntary  assistance  rendered  1)7  Mr.  Chas.  T. 
Grier  and  his  intelligent  and  accomplished  lady — formerly  of 
Nashville,  but  now  residents  of  Philadelphia — we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  present  the  articles.  They  took  charge  of  the 
space  allowed  us,  arranged  the  things  in  proper  place,  and 
have  supervised  them  most  carefully,  presenting  them  in  the 
most  acceptable  manner  possible  in  the  circumstances.  These^ 
we  regret  to  say,  were  by  no  means  favorable,  since  the  spa« 
allotted  us  by  the  directory  was  an  obscure  corner  in  a  section 
assigned  to  the  American  Missionary  Society,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  an  officious  negro  agent,  ever  ready  to  obtrude  upoi 
visitors  stale  repetitions  of  the  ridiculous  sentimentality  of  thosi 
pseudo  philanthropists  who  glory  in  extolling  whatever  in  an] 
way  concerns  "the  man  and  brother,"  and  in  hypocritieall; 
lamenting  over  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Southern  white  man. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  additional  m 
commodations  for  colored  pupils  would  be  required  in  the  \fesi 
ern  suburbs,  was  correct.  At  the  end  of  the  first  school  mont 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rent  the  McKee  school-house  instea 
of  Caper's  chapel,  and  to  employ  another  assistant  teacher.  B 
proper  alterations  this  house  will  accommodate  150  more  pupil 
I  would  renew  my  suggestion  that  steps  be  taken,  as  opportunii 
will  admit,  toward  securing  another  school  building  for  tl 
future  use  of  the  children  in  South  Nashville,  since  the  Howai 
school  will  not  seat  them  all  longer  than  for  another  year. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  i 
your  continued  confidence  and  support,  and  my  earnest  wish  tl 
you  may  receive  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  community 
your  disinterested  efforts  to  preserve  our  school  system  from  a 
ruption  within  or  innovation  from  without,  and  to  hand  it  d«> 
to  posterity  the  most  valuable  boon  that  one  generation  can  ! 
queath  to  another. 

Respectfully, 

S.  Y.  CALDT^ELL, 
Supt.   of  Scho 


IN   MEMORIAM. 


We  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  aasociates 
oftener  during  the  past  year  than  for  manj  preceding. 

Just  after  the  close  of  last  session,  Miss  Jenndb'  Kittol,  who 
had  had  charge  of  Fifth  Grade,  Howard  School,  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  died ;  and  but  a  short  time  intervened  before 
Miss  Maboabet  Gi«asgow,  teacher  of  Sixth  Grade  in  same 
school,  yielded  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  that  inexorable  de- 
stroyer, consumption.  Both  were  most  estimable  young  ladies, 
who,  without  the  advantages  of  wealth  or  influence,  acquired, 
by  theb  own  effort,  good  educations  and  prepared  for  teaching. 
They  devoted  themselves  most  zealously  to  their  chosen  profes- 
sion, and  were  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them  as  amiable,  genial 
associates  and  most  faithful,  conscientious,  pious  teachers. 

But  a  few  days  since,  we  were  pained  to  hear  of  the  demise, 
in  a  distant  city,  of  Col.  B.  C.  McNairt,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  scarce  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply  inscribe 
bis  name  on  this  memorial  page.  His  noble,  generous  traits 
and  humane  virtues  are  known  to  all  in  this  community,  and 
his  faults,  if  he  had  them,  were  ''of  the  head  and  not  from  the 
heart." 

~We  think  it  proper  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  who,  in  an 
h ambler  sphere,  for  twelve  years  served  us  as  a  faithful  em- 
ployee. £dward  B.  McCann,  colored,  was  courteous,  atten- 
tive, diligent,  and  in  every  respect  a  model  janitor.  It  is  less 
ea£ij  to  supply  the  place  of  such  a  one  than  that  of  principal  of 
a  building,  for  with  good  assistants  a  school  may  do  fair  work 
under  a  poor  head,  but  the  best  corps  cannot  succeed  in  an  un- 
tSdy,  disorderly  house. 

Reqaiescant  in  pace! 


APPENDIX: 


OOHTAININO 


STATISTICS,  SALARIES,  LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS, 
COURSE  OF  STUDY,  AND  RULES  AND 

REGULATIONS. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


FOGG  SCHOOL. 


EKBOT<LKD. 

Average 

Belonging. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  Tardj. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Scholarship. 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HALLS. 

87 
68 
70 

225 

• 

• 

-3 

^        o 

TBS.  Moa 

High  School 

Eiffhth  Grade 

134    221    176 
128    196    158 

96.81 
07.^^ 

126     77 
<20     ftd 

16...  9 
15...  5 

Pnmarj  Department 

77    147    117     Qfl-2S      4.^1     7.«> 

9...  0 

452 

1 
188.     73 

Total 

339 

564 

96.85 

lo...   o 

HUME  SCHOOL. 


ENBOLLED. 

jrage 
Belonging. 

Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

• 

>> 

Cent,  of 
Scholarship. 

^&. 

>TUDY  HALTA 

• 

oS 

» 

OS 

^  to 

< 

grade 

i 

41 

hi 
O 

30 

o       > 
H     < 

71  i     53 

O 

19 

Pi 
66 

YRS.  aco& 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,        7th 

96.30 

14...  8 

Mise  £.  B.  demons,  6th 

(( 

56 

46 

102|     89 

96.09 

51 

71 

13...  6 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bruce,      5th 

u 

53 

53,     44 

96.13 

31 

69 

12...  9 

Mi88  L.  C.  Ewing, 

tt 

66 

66      54 

95.92 

30 

69 

12...  5 

"     L.  Carrey,          4th 

ti 

52 

52,     45 
5y     39 

96.26 

26 

65 

10...  6 

«     B.  Blackman,      " 

il 

58 

95.42 

15 

69 

11...  6 

"     J.  Latimer,        3d 

u 

61 

61.     55 

95.40 

57 

68 

9...  0 

«     J.  Duncan,           " 

a 

49 

49,,  47 

95  69 

10 

68 

9...10 

'*    J.  T.  Blackman,  Igt 

il 

90 

90,     53 

93.83 

78 

65 

7...11 

"     A.  Crandall,         " 

tt 

353 

89 
338 

89;     54 
691    535 

93.89 

50 
367 

74 
68 

8...  5 

Total 

95.64 

1 

11...  0 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL. 


ENBOLLED. 

fl 

P 

252 
286 
360 

898 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

1 

• 

2 

8 
12 

22 

• 

73 
73 
71 

72 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HALM. 

1 

158 
179 
273 

610 

•3 

o 

159 
166 
243 

568 

• 

317 
34S 
516 

1178 

TB&MOS. 

Grammar  Deoartment 

97.06 
96.27 
94.52 

13...  1 

Intermediate     "          

10...11 

Primary            "          

8...  7 

Total.. 

95.79 

10...10 

HYNES  SCHOOL. 


rj^s. 

ENROT.T^ED. 

^rage 
Belonging. 

Cent,  of 
Attendance. 

• 

1 

Cent,  of 
Scholarship. 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HA] 

00 

• 

3 

25 

o 

18 

1  ^ 

43     37 

o 
9 

*4 

77 

TBS.MOe. 

Mr.  £.  Perkins, 

7th  grade 

96.32 

13...11 

Mr.  T.  P.  Brennan, 

6th     " 

21 

17 

38     25 

96.47 

4 

71 

12...  6 

Miss  E.  Croflthwait, 

5th     " 

25 

17 

42     37 

96.94 

8 

74 

11...  7 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Lea, 

4th     " 

33 

41 

74     60 

96.49 

13 

76 

10...  8 

Mrs.  J.  Sanders, 

3d       " 

22 

17 

39;     32 

97.40 

11 

82'  10...  0 

Miss  B.  Heriford, 

2d       " 

58 

42 

100 ;     74 

96.19 

33 

79 

8...  1 

Mrs.  M.V.  Mackenzi< 

3,  Ist      " 

15 
199 

31 
183 

46!     30 

95.56 

6 
84 

76 
76 

8...  0 

Total 

382 

298 

96.45 

10...  8 

NINTH    WARD   SCHOOL. 


ENBOLLED. 

B 
^& 

< 

125 
125 

Per  Cent.- of 
Attendance. 

Eh 
d 

Per  Cent,  of 
Scholarship. 

Average 
Age. 

STUDY  HAfJA 

05 

167 

• 
00 

80 
101 

181 

• 

166 
182 

TBS.KOH. 

Intermediate  Department 

Primary                 "            

97.18 
91.18 

11'     73 
27      70 

14...  6 
8...10 

TotaU 

348 

250 

96.11 

38 

71 

11...  8 

8TUDY  HALLS. 


— 
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SUMMARY   TABLE, 

FOR    EACH    MONTH    OF    THE    YEAI^. 


MONTHS. 


S^tember 
October  ... 
Noyember 
December. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 


• 

• 

-2 

to 

to 

c 

S 

•>4 

pi  Is 
roll 

•So 

Q 

t.  oi 
dan 

►> 

^.-H 

verage 
Belo 

verage 
Atte 

er  Ceni 
Atten 

umber 
Ta 

er  Cen 
Ta 

Verage 
Schoh 

^ 

< 

< 

PLH 

jz; 

Ph 

< 

3348 

3086 

2980 

96.58 

203 

0.34 

65 

158 

3125 

3031 

96.65 

167 

0.27 

68 

109 

3181 

3073 

96.59 

217 

0.35 

71 

51 

3136 

3017 

96.20 

165 

0.26 

71 

250 

3148 

3037 

96.48 

192 

0.31 

71 

111 

3142 

2998 

95.45 

147 

0.26 

68 

66 

2989 

2862 

•94.09 

133 

0.23 

70 

53 

2983 

2842 

95.30 

182 

0  32 

72 

13 

2954 

2838 

96.06 

134 

0.23 

72 

0 

2874 

2804 

97.72 

128 

0.22 

69 

"S 

M 
t  "^ 

(3(2 

Ph 

0.84 
0.66 
0.67 
0.61 
0.65 
0.36 
0.31 
0.20 
0.24 
0.18 


MISCELLANEOUS   TABLE. 


SCHOOLS. 


Fogg^ 

Hume 

Howard  

Hynes 

Ninth  Ward 
Belle  View.. 

Trimble  , 

McKee 

Total.... 


TEACIIEUS. 


a 


H 

X 

s 


o 

X 


14 

15 

12 

14 

22 

2 

9. 

1 

6 

9 

8 

12 

4 

4 

3 

2 

68 
30 
120 
11 
10 
8 


3 
3 


PUPILS. 


nded  for 
Causes. 

• 

^  5  c 

-"§  ^ 

S    C    X 

Cent. 
Punislied. 

S.= 

OrJX 

^< 

m 

p^ 

Ph 

VISITORS. 


2     ! 


D 
X 


24 
27 
42 
11 
14 
89 
53 
21 


c 
Pui 


78      59     253 1  231 


0.02 

0.11 

840 

171 

0.02 

0.25 

588 

274 

0.02 

0.19 

2536    696 

0.02 

0.38 

370    157 

0.03 

0.34 

135 

42 

0.06 

1.70 

222 

48 

0.12 

1.22 

81 

62 

0.05 

1.1 1 

34 

45 

0.03 

0.47 

4806  1495 

96 

93 

140 

55 

32 

29 

7 

3 


455 


c 
s 

l-l 
a 

GQ 


228 

203 

238 

132 

91 

108 

52 

65 
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FUTURE   ORGANIZATION, 

AS    DETERMINED     AT     JUNE    EXAMINATION 


Grades 

11th  10th 

9th 
62 

•  •  • 

62 

8th 

121 
5 

126 

7th 

175 
18 

193 

6th 

233 

8 

241 

5th 

213 
25 

238 

4th 

639 
145 

784 

3d 

354 

98 

452 

2d 

433 
171 

604 

Ist 

18 

•  •  • 

18 

39 

•  •  • 

39 

White 

189 

Colored 

Total 

135 
324 
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SALARIES. 


The  salaries  are  determined  by  a  sliding  scale,  in  which  the 

minimum  and   maximum  rate  to  be  paid  in  each   position  are 
fixed,  and  the  incumbent  receives  such  an  amount  within  those 

limits  as  the  services  performed  merit.     The  following  is  the 
scale,  the  rate  being  per  month : 

Superintendent  of  Schools $170  to  $188 

Principal  Fogg  School 162  "  180 

First  Male  Assistant  High  School 90  "  135 

Second  Male  Assistant  liigh  School ^ 80  "  110 

Principal  Modern  Languages 80  "  110 

Assistant  Modern  Languages 50  "  70 

Lady  Awistant  High  School 65  "  80 

Principal  Third  Floor  Fogg  School 90  "  110 

Assistant       "          "        "          "     55  "  65 

Principal  First        "        "          "     65"  72 

Assistant       "          "        "          "     45  "  50 

Principal  Hume  School 135  "  153 

Principal  Howard  School 135  "  163 

Principal  Hynes  School 90  "  117 

Principal  Belle  View  School 90  "  117 

Principal  Ninth  Ward  School ■. 80  "  100 

Principal  Trimhle  School  65  "  80 

Principal  McK^e  School 50  "  60 

Principal  Third  Floor  Howard  School 78  '*  80 

Principal  First        "          "            "        63"  72 

Principal  Seventh  Grade  Study-halls 60  "  72 

Assistant        "           "       Class-rooms 55  "  65 

Principal  Sixth  Grade  Study-halls 55  "  65 

Assistant      "         "      Class-rooms 50"  60 

Principal  Fifth  Grade  Study-halls  50  "  60 

Assistant      "         "       Class-rooms 50  "  55 

Principals  Fourth,  Third,  Second,  and  First  Grade  Study-halls 46  "  55 

Assifltants        "           "            "                "            "      Class-rooms 45  "  50 

Principal  Vocal  Music 90  "  12t> 

Principal  Penmanship  and  Drawing 75  **  100 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Pupils  shall  be  taught^  from  the  boards  cards^  and  the  First 
Reader,  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  writing  in  script, 
with  pencil,  simple  words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at 
dictation,  and  spelling  by  sound.  Counting  orally  to^  100,  by 
addition  of  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5;  Arabic  notation  to  100;  addition 
and  subtmctiou  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000.  Vocal  music,  first  third  of  No.  1  Graded  Singer. 
First  series  Drawing  Cards  to  No.  8.  Calisthenics.  Object  and 
development  lessons. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  Reader.  Word  Primer  to  page  60.  Arabic  notation 
and  numeration  to  1,000;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  10,000;  Walton's  Card.  Second  third 
of  Graded  Singer  No.  1.  First  series  Drawing  Cards  No.  9,  to 
second  series  No.  6.  Writing  script  with  pencil.  Calisthenics. 
Object  and  development  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Word  Primer,  finished.  Roman  notation  to 
M.,  with  the  rules;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  to 
amounts  less  than  50,000,  with  analysis;  multiplication  and  di- 
vision by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  in  amounts  less  than  10,000; 
Walton^s  Card.  No.  1.  Graded  Singer,  finished.  Second  series 
Drawing  Cards,  finished.  No.  1  Copy  Books,  Itoth  long  and 
short  course.     Calisthenics  and  object  lessons. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

» 

Fourth  Reader.  Word  Book  to  page  64.  Elementary  Ge- 
ography. Efementary  Arithmetic  to  page  90;  Walton's  Card. 
Xo-  2  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Synthetic  series.  No.  2  Copy  Books,  both  long  and  short  course. 
Calisthenics  and  object  lessons. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  first  half.  Word  Book,  finished.  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  finished;  Mental,  to  page  72;  Practical,  to  page  68. 
Comprehensive  Geography,  to  "South  Amerila."  No.  2  Graded 
Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  2  and  3,  Synthetic  series. 
No.  3  Copy  Books,  both  long  and  short  series.  Calisthenics  and 
object  lessons. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  last  half.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  to  page  50. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  to  page  100;  Practical,  to  page  167.  Com- 
prehensive Geography,  finished.  Language  Lessons,  to  page 
100.  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  No.  3  Graded  Singer,  first  half. 
Drawing  Books  Nos.  3  and  4,  Synthetic  series.  Copy  Books 
Nos.  4  and  4J.     Declamation.     Physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

U.  S.  History.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  to  page  100.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  to  page  126;  Practical,  to  page  246.  Language 
Lessons,  finished.  Elementary  English  Composition.  No.  3 
Graded  Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2,  Analytic 
series.  Copy  Books  Nos.  5  and  6.  Declamation.  Physical 
exercises. 

EIGHTH   YEAR. 

Literary  Reader.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished.  Mental 
and  Practical  Arithmetic,  finished.  Progressive  Grammar. 
Elementary  Physiology,  first  term,  and  Elementary  Botany, 
second  term.  No.  4  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books 
Nos,  3  and  4,  Analytic  series.  Copy  Books  Nos.  8  and  9. 
Declamation. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Word  Analysis,  first  half.  Modern  History.  'Algebra.  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  Latin  Grammar  with  prose  composition,  or 
Ahn's  Method  in  German,  or  Rylodet's  French  Primer  with 
Fasquelle.  No.  4  Graded  Singer,  last  half.  Perspective 
drawing. 
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TENTH  YEAR. 

Word  Analjsisi  finished.  English  Literature.  General  His- 
tory. Algebra,  fi||iished;  Geometry.  Chemistry.  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Csesar,  or  Wilhelm  Tell  in  German,  or  Rylodot's 
French  Reader  with  Fasquelle.  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Drawing  and  music  as  in  ninth  year. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

Geometry.  Science  of  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping.  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  or  Franco-Prussian  War,  or  Rylodet's  French 
Literature.  Science  of  Government.  Rhetoric.  Physical  Ge- 
ography and  Geology .(k.  Graeca  Majora.     Drawing  and  Music  as 

in  ninth  year. 

* 

It  will  be  observed  ih^t  the  Course  has  been  consolidated  and 
shortened  one  year.  In  adapting  the  grading  of  the  pupils  to  it 
for  the  coming  session,  other  branches  must  be  substituted' for 
those  already  studied  under  the  former  scheme,  in  oider  to  avoid 
unnecessary  reviews;  but  this  will  cause  no  specialjinconvenience 
or  loss  of  time,  and  all  will  work  harmoniously  into  the  new 
plan  a  year  hence. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS. 


FIRST   YEAR. 


Objects  to  be  used  at  first,  their  names  given,  and  prominent 
properties  developed,  such  as  length,  breadth,  thickness,  surface, 
form,  color,  etc. 

The  teacher  may  select  from-  the  following,  or  introduce  others 
similar : 

1.  Common  Objects. — Apple,  orange,  hat,  shoe,  nut,  marble, 
chair,  table,  pencil,  slate,  door,  apron,  jacket,  dress,  ball,  knife, 
cup,  ring,  bucket. 

2.  Objects  at  Home, — Fork,  spoon,  plate,  basket,  broom,  clock, 
candle,  soap,  sponge,  coal,  tumbler. 

3. — Food. — Meat,  bread,  butter,  milk,  water,  vinegar,  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  salt,  pea,  turnip,  tomato,  potato,  grape,  cherry, 
apple,  peach. 

4.  Parts  of  the  Body. — Head,  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
cheeks,  ears,  hair,  trunk,  arms,  shoulder,  upper  arm,  elbow, 
lower  arm,  wrist,  hand,  fingers,  thumb;  fore,  middle,  ring,  and 
little  finger;  legs,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  ankle,  foot,  instep,  heel,  sole, 
toes,  nails. 

Each  of  these  may  be  developed  after  some  such  scheme  aii 
the  following : 


Bucket^ 


rbail 
shield 
ears 
body 
staves 
hoops 
bottom 

^rivets 


Cup  ^ 


fbowl 

handle 

upper  rim 

lower  rim 

bottom 

inside 

outside 
Ledge 


Cent-« 


surface 

faces 

edee 

milling 

impression 

image 
superscription 

date 
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Apple 


^stem 
peel 

dimple 

core 

seeds 

veins 

juice 

eye 

color 


Table   < 


top 

legs    ' 

corners 

edges 

sides 

drawers 


handle 


nut 
catch 
shaft 
ferrule 
Bell  -{  border 

rim  y  cup 

edge 

^clapper  j       ^ 


ue 


Shoe  •« 


upper 

sole 
heel 
tip 

eyelets 
binding 
^seams^  etc. 


Key  ■< 


f  shaft 
ring 
barrel 

lip 

wards 

grooves 

use 


length 
^hight 

Chair — ^seat^  back,  legs,  rounds,  braces,  etc. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Properties  and  qualities  to  be  developed — smooth,  hard,  soft, 
rough,  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  slanting,  parallel^ 
red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  white,  black,  long,  short,  broad, 
high,  heavy,  light,  right,  left,  before,  between. 

Objects  given  before  may  be  used  to  impress  these. 

fhead 

The  human  body   < 

^     I  arms 

Uegs 

{top  of  head 
back  of  head 
sides,  temple,  ear 


^  forehead 
eyes 
Face-{  nose 
mouth 
^chin 

• 

{  palm 
Hand<  back 
i  fingers 


^shoulder 
upper  arm 
Arras  <  elbow 

lower  arm 
wrist 

hip 
thigh 

Legs-   knee,  knee  pan 
lower  leg 
ankle 


r  1  • 
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Actions. — ^Of  the  bead:    raising,  bowing,   nodding,   torning, 

sbaking,  rolling. 
Of  tbe  arms :   banging,  bending,  turning,  twistmg, 

twirling,  folding,  swinging,  thrusting. 
Of  the  legs :  stretching,  bending,  lifting,  swinging, 
kicking,  walking,   running,   hopping,   skipping, 
jumping^  dancing. 
Name  articles  of  dress  and  parts  of  garments. 
Material  of  clothing — wool,  cotton,  silk,  straw,  leather,  for, 
felt,  paper. 

Lessons  on  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  taste. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Make  it  a  leading  feature  in  this  grade  to  compare  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  of  objects. 

Properties,  etc.,  of  objects  to  be  evolved — angular,  triangular, 
square,  oblong,  circular,  oval,  indigo,  violet,  flesh-color,  pale- 
blue,  buff,  crimson,  scarlet,  lemon,  lilac;  yard,  foot,  inch,  and 
their  halves  and  quarters;  judging  distances  and  size,  measuring 
objects  and  spaces;  pound,  half,  and  quarter  pound;  acid, 
fragrant,  elastic,  brittle,  transparent,  opaque,  liquid,  soluble, 
odorous. 

Objects — lead,  gold,  silver,  brass,  tin,  horn,  bone,  tallow,  wax, 
milk,  wine,  mercury. 

Animals — dog,  cat,  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  hog,  rat. 

Birds — hen,  goose,  turkey,  duck,  jay,  quail. 

Insects — beetle,  fly,  worm,  bee,  mosquito. 

The  materials  and  tools  used,  and  articles  produced,  in  the 
different  trades  and  occupations;  as  tailor,  seamstress,  milliner, 
hatter,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier,  plasterer,  white- 
washer,  mason,  blacksmith,  cooper,  butcher,  baker,  miller. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Continue  the  exercise  of  comparing  objects,  and  consider  their 
classification  into  higher  and  lower  orders;  as 

Vegetable — ^buds,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  fruit,  grain,  grasses, 
lumber,  etc. ;  where  found,  and  for  what  used. 
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Mineral — ^iron^  steel,  stonei  marble,  coal,  flint,  silver,  gold, 
etc.;  how  obtained  and  used. 

Animal — mammals,  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  fishes, 
etc. ;  characteristics  and  products,  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  wool,  fur,  leather,  etc. 


CXasaification  of  Birds — 
I.  Land  Birds : 


1.  Raveners  « 


'  Eagle 
Owl. 
Condor 
Vulture 
Kite 
Hawk 
Falcon 


2.  Perohers" 


3.  Climbers   < 


f  Parrot 
Parrakeet 
Macaw 
Cockatoo 
Woodpecker 
Cuckoo 


4.  Scratchers" 


^Canary 

Robin 

Wren 

Swallow 

Goldfinch 

Nightingale 

Sparrow 

Kingfisher 

Humming-bird 

Crow 

Baven 
^Sterling 

fHen 
Peacock 
Turkey 
Quail 
Partridge 
Dove 
Pheasant 


5.  Runners — Ostrich,  Emeu,  Bustard,  Cassowary. 
II.  Water  Birds : 


1.  Swimmers  < 


'  Goose 

Duck 

Swan 
» Grebe 

Albatross 

Auk 

Penguin 

Pelican 


2.  Waders 


'  Flamingo 
Ibis 
Stork 
Heron 
Bittern 


V. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

In  this  grade  continue  the  same  course  in  teaching  the  classifi- 
cation of  mammals: 

1.  Two-handed — Man 
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{Monkey 
Ourang-Outang 
Lemur 

TBat  ) 


Hedgehog  >  Insect  eaters 


3.  Flesh-eaters   -< 


4.  Gnawers 


< 


5.  Cud  chewers  -< 


6.  Thick-skinned  •< 


7.  Toothless 


8.  Pouched 

9.  Whale  tribe 


Mole 

Cat 

Tiger 

Lion 

Panther 

Jackal 

Dog 

Fox 

Wolf 

Weasel 

Badger 

Otter 

Bear 

Walrus 

Seal 

TRat 

Squirrel 

Mouse 

Beaver 

Hare 

Rabbit 
^Porcupine 

rcow 

Reindeer 
Deer 
Goat 
Ox 

^  Sheep 

Horse 

Tapir 

Elephant 

Rhinoceros 

Hippopotamus 

{Armadillo 
Ant-eater 
Sloth 

i  Opossum 
Kangaroo 
Whale 
Dolphin 


Feline 


Canine 


>  Amphibiou 
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Pupils  of  this  grade  to  write  one  composition  each  month  on 
subjects  in  the  above  object  course^  upon  the  information  derived 
from  the  aid  of  their  teachers  and  their  own  observation. 


Physics : 


Attraction.  ^ 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


Cohesion.     S  t  •  *  -j 

]  Liquids. 

Weight  of  8oli(Js 

ri       '.  .'  Pressure  of  water 

Cjravitation  < 


Pressure  of  the  air — suction-pump, 
barometer. 
I  Ascent  of  liquids  in  tubes 
Capillary.     <  Sap  in  growing  plants 

(  Liquids  in  sponge,  sugar,  lamp-wick. 

rSun 
Sources.    <  Friction 

(  Combustion 
Expansion  of  bodies.     Illustrated   in   solids,   liquids. 

Heat     -^      *°^  ^^^  *^^'     Thermometer. 

*  Change  of  form  of  bodies.     Solids  into  liquids,  and 
liquids  into  gases. 
Conducting  power  of  bodies.     Radiation.    Clothing. 
Explanation  of  ice,  snow,  dew,  fog,  frost,  vapor,  clouds, 
rain,  hail. 

{The  heavenly  bodies 
Combustion 
Friction 
Refraction.     Prism,  water. 

Convex  lens  (burning  glass).    The  eye.     Spectacles. 
Reflection.     Looxing-glass. 
^Necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  lessons  to  present  only  the  most  general  and  obvious  fea- 
tures, and  to  be  given  in  the  simplest  form,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, by  the  object  method. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  course  of  Object  Lessons,  and 
for  their  guidance  and  instruction  in  conforming  to  it,  teachers 
will  use  Sheldon's  '^Lessons  on  Objects,'^  and  Calkin's  '*  Object 
Lessons" 


Light.  ^ 
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TEXT-BOOKS  USED. 


The  American  Series  of  Readers. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Willson^s  Analyzer  and  Speller. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Swinton's  Grammars. 

"  Composition. 

"  Outlines  of  History. 

Stephens's  History,  United  States. 
Mrs.  Markham's  History,  England. 
Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

"  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology. 

"        Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

"         Chemistry. 
Youmans'  Botany. 
Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  Rhetoric. 

Appleton's  Arithmetics. 
Crittenden's  Book-keeping. 
OIney's  School  Algebra. 

"       Science  of  Arithmetic. 
Chauvenet's  Geometry. 
Loomis's  Trigonometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
'^         Latin  Reader. 
"         Csesar. 
Gardener's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Cooper's  Virgil. 
Andrew's  Ovid. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 
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Graeca  Majora. 
Pylodet^s  French  Course. 
Fasquelle^s  French  Course. 
Ahn^s  German  Method. 
Otto's  German  Conversations. 
Wilhelm  Tell. 

History  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Adler's  German  Dictionary. 
*      Walton's  Card. 

Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Card's. 
Krusi's  Drawing  Books. 
Spencerian  Copy  Books. 
Blackman's  Graded  Singers. 
Song  Cabinet. 
Geology. 
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EXAMINATIOIf  OF  TEACHERS, 


June  3,  1876. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PAPER. 


DIRECTIONS: 


1.  The  written  examination  will  commence  at  8  A.  M.,  and  the  papere  shall  be 

taken  up  promptly  at  1  p.  M.    After  which  new  applicants  will  have  an 
oral  interview  with  the  Committee. 

2.  The  papers  must  be  designated  on  each  sheet  by  a  prescribed  number,  and  in 

no  case  must  the  name  of  the  applicant  appear  on  them. 

3.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  written,  but  every  answer  must  be  numbered  as  is 

the  question  to  which  it  applies. 

4.  While  answers  ihould  be  explicit  and  full,  all  unnecessary  verbiage,  or  mi- 

nuteness of  detail,  should  be  avoided.    Entire  work,  in  solving  problems, 
must  be  given. 


1.  Point  out  the  subject,  predicate,  and  object,  with  their  modi- 

fiers, in  this  sentence :  ^^ Another  bright  day's  sunset  bathes 
in  mellow  light  the  hills  that  gird  Samaria.'' 

2.  How  do  you  transform  a  simple  sentence  into  a  compotind, 

and  a  compound  into  a  complex  sentence?    Give  examples 
of  each. 

3.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons: 

He  says  he  ain't  going  home. 

He  walked  so  slow,  I  saw  it  was  him. 

Eve,  fairest  of  her  daughters,  who  ate  the  apple,  firdt  did  sin. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  Present,  Indicative^ 

Active,  and  one  containing  the  Passive,  Past-perfect. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  nouns,  pro- 

nouns, and  verbs:  "The  above  statement  is  given  for  iprfaat 
it  may  be  worth." 
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6.  What  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States?    When,  and 

by  whom,  was  it  first  settled  ? 

7.  What  States  touch  the  great  lakes? 

8.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America. 

9.  Locate  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

10.  How  would  you  go  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route? 

U.  Give  the  rules  for  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions, 
and  the  different  processes  for  dividing  one  fraction  by  an- 
other.    Illustrate  by  examples,  with  analyses. 

12.  What  per  cent,  more  than  » is  e? 

13.  What  is  the  interest,  at  8  per  cent.,  on  $144,  from  the  20th 

of  January,  1873,  to  the  14th  of  November,  1875? 

14.  A  note  for  $1,260,375,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  4  months  and 

24  days,  amounted  to  $1,502,367;  what  was  the  rate  of 
interest? 

15.  A  rectangular  field,  double  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  contains 

86.1125  acres;  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  it  at  $2.50  a  rod? 


The  questions  for  the  annual  examination  of  pupils  are  omit- 
ted, because  they  would  not  agree  with  the  changed  course  of 
study. 
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LOCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  BUlLDINOa  K. 


FOGG  SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  value  f  17,000; 
built  1874,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  526 
seats ;  average  number  belonging,  452 ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 14, 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal  of  Building  and  of  the  High 
School ;  Profs.  J.  S.  Fall,  G.  B.  Elliott  and  E.  H.  Plumacher, 
Miss  M.  A.  Watson  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Woods,  Assistants. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Redman,  Principal  Eighth  Grade;  Misses  M.  A. 
Fletcher,  M.  D.  McLelland  and  Aurelia  Wharton,  and  Prof.  F. 
W.  Von  Strantz,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bowles,  Principal  of  the  Training  Department; 
Misses  Sarah  A.  Hunt  and  Jennie  Wrenne,  Assistants. 

HUME   SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  value,  $13,000; 
built  1854,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twelve  rooms,  600 
seats;  average  number  belonging,  535 ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 12. 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal  of  Building;  Misses  M.  F. 
Battle,  E.  B.  demons,  Lutie  Tillman,  Lu.  C.  Ewing,  Anna  H. 
Crandall,  Lavinia  Currey,  Jessie  Latimer,  Julia  Duncan,  Bessie 
and  Julia  T.  Blackman,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bruce,  Assistants. 

HOWARD   SCHOOL. 

No.  250  South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  value, 
$5,000;  built  1859,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twenty- 
two  rooms,  1,000  seats;  average  number  belonging,  898; 
number  of  teachers,  22. 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Wool  wine,  Principal  of  Building;  Mr.  R.  D'8* 
Robertson,  Misses  Hannah  Marks  and  Alice  Wilson,  and  Mes- 
dames  A.  Fall  and  M.  L.  Grubbs,  Assistants  in  Grammar  De- 
partment. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert,  Principal  Intermediate  Department;  Misses 
Flora  Butler,  Sallie  Estes,  Jennie  Houze,  Ella  Howell,  Sarah  A. 
Iser  and  M.  H.  Mosely,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Miller,  Principal  Primary  Department ;  Misses 
N.  I.  Anthony,  Hattie  R.  Cotton,  E.  J.  Haley,  Kate  Heriges, 
Amanda  Rear,  Willie  Williams  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Luck,  Assistants. 

HYNES   SCHOOL. 

Summer  and  Line  streets;  lot  90  by  180  feet,  value  $4,500; 
built  in  1857,  cost  $15,000;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms, 
440  seats;  average  number  belonging,  298;  number  of 
teachers,  9. 

Mr.  E.  Perkins,  Principal ;  Mr.  T.  P.  Brennan,  Misses  Eliza 
Crosthwait,  Bettie  Herriford,  Jennie  Sanders,  Mattie  ShaflFer  and 
Sarah  Sobel,  and  Mesdames  L.  A.  Lea  and  M.  V.  Mackenzie, 
Assistants. 

NINTH    WARD   SCHOOL. 

Jefferson  and  North  High  streets;  lot  185  by  210  feet,  value 
$2,500;  built  1873,  cost  $12,000;  two  stories,  six  rooms, 
345  seats;  average  number  belonging,  250;  number  of 
teachers,  6. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Principal ;  Misses  Lizzie  Jeup,  Emma 
E.  Moulton,  Maggie  Pendergast,  Josie  Ryan,  and  Mrs.  L.  P. 
ALTinstrong,  Assistants. 

BELLE   VIEW   SCHOOL. 

(  COLORED.) 

No.  305  North  Summer  Street;  lot  90  by  96  feet,  vahie  ?1,500; 
built  1861,  cost  $8,000;  two  stories,  eight  rooms,  370  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  307 ;    number  of  teachers,  8. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Coyner,  Principal ;  Misses  Kate  Lyon,  Emma 
Perry,  India  Sturdivant,  and  Mesdames  L.  P.  Guyer,  Pauline 
Ottarson,  Mary  Xhornburg  and  Alice  S.  Wyatt,  Assistants. 

TRIMBLE   SCHOOL. 

(  COLORED.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street;  lot  75  by  180  feet,  value  |1,500; 
built  1851,  cost  $6,000;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  184 ;    number  of  teachers,  4. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Halley,  Principal ;    Miss  S.  R.  Austin  and  Mes- 
dames M.  E.  Cooper  and  M.  S.  Heald,  Assistants. 


I 


McKEE   SCHOOL. 

(  COLORED.) 

No.  10  Ewing  street;    rented  at  $150;    three  rooms,  170  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  133;    number  of  teachers,  3. 

Miss  M.  R.  Smith,  Principal ;    Miss  Lizzie  Brown  and  Mrs. 
S.  V.  Collins,  Assistants. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  Alfred  Hume,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by  the 
City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools  were  in 
operation,  to  investigate  their  practical  working,  and  report  to  the 
Board.     Having   returned  and  signified  his  readiness  to  make 
known  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do  so  in  pub- 
h'c.    Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
and  read  a  lengthly  and  masterly  report,  two  thousand  copies  of 
which  were  published.     That  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city.     In  the 
same  year  the  lot,  180x270  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and 
Broad  streets  was  purchased,  and  proposals  received  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building.     On  the  19th  of  May,  1853,  Dr.  W.  K. 
Bowling  delivered  an  oration,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.     The  building  was  completed 
within  the  following  year,  and  was  called  the  Hume  school,  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  had  taken  such  an  active 
part  in  inaugurating  the  new  enterprise.     On  the   14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  the  City  Council  elected  the  first  Board  of  Education, 
the    following   gentlemen  being  chosen:     F.  B.  Fogg,  W.  K. 
Bowling,  K.  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen  and 
Alfred  Hume.     They  held  their  first  meeting  on  November  5, 
following,  and  the  schools  were  formally  opened  to  pupils  Feb- 
ruary 26,   1855.      Much  of  the   unvarying   prosperity  of  the 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  controlled 
bj  boards  of  active,  intelligent,  discreet  gentlemen,  many  of  them 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  place,  as  will  appear  from 
^he  following  list  of  those  who,  at  different  times,  have  served  in 
that   capacity:     Charles  Tomes,  W.   F.   Bang,  J.   B.  Lindsley, 
Isaac  Paul,   M.  H.  Howard,  J.  B.  Kuowles,  S.   Cooley,  J.  W. 
Hoyte,  J.  P.  Coleman,  Wm.  Stockel,  C.  K.  Winston,  P.  S.  Fall, 
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J.  L.  Bostick,  B.  8.  Rhea,  J.  O.  Griffith,  M.  M.  Brien,  M.  G.  L 
Claiborne,  M.  M.  Monahan,  J.  S.  Fowler,   H.  H.  Harrison,  T. 

A.  Atchison,  H.  S.  Bennett,  L.  D.  Wlieoler,  D.  D.  Dickey,  E, 
H.  East,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  Callender,  M. 
C.  Cotton,  Eugene  Cary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.  Rutledge,  J.  Jun- 
german,  John  Rhum,  J.  Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  James  Whit- 
worth,  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Samuel  Watkins,  J.  B.  Craighead,  L.  G. 
Tarbox,  J.  L.  Weakley,  Charles  Rich,  George  S.  Kinney,  A.  D. 
Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird,  R.  A.  Young,  J.  T.  Dunlap,  M.  B.  How- 
ell. In  the  year  1856,  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and 
Line  streets  was  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  property  donated 
by  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes,  and  a  building  erected  upon  it  was 
called  by  his  name.  In  the  year  1859,  M.  H.  Howard,  Esq., 
gave  to  the  city  a  fine  lot  on  College  Hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  school-house  named  for  him. 

The  Trimble  school,  at  524  South  Market  street,  was  so  called 
in  honor  of  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  for  school  purposes,  to  tlie  then  suburb  town  of  South 
Nashville,  in  the  year  1851.  During  the  next  year  the  building 
was  erected  and  a  public  school  opened.  When,  in  1855,-  the 
corporate  limits  were  extended  over  this  territory,  the  city  Board 
of  Education  took  charge  of  the  school. 

In  1865,  a  lot  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  North 
Cherry  streets,  and  an  old  army  house  purchased  and  removed  to 
it.  In  1872,  a  good  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  North 
High  and  Jefferson  streets,  and  during  the  next  year  the  present 
Ninth  Ward  school-house  was  built  upon  it. 

In  1867,  the  Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converted 
into  a  school-house  for  colored  pupils. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  1865,  the  Hume  building  was 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  that  district. 
The  city,  therefore,  purchased  a  wooden  building  which  had  been 
built  on  South  Vine  street  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  a 
mess-hall  during  the  war.  This  house  was  removed  to  the  Hume 
lot  and  fitted  up  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  material  would 
permit,  and  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  it  became  unten- 
antable, and  in  its  stead  the  new  brick  building  which  now 
adorns  the  lot  was  erected.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
January,  1875,  and  is  called  the  Fogg  school,  in  honor  of  Francis 

B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  the  first  President  of  the  Board. 
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CITY  LAW  IN  I|EFERENCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SYSTEM   AND    GOVERNMENT. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Nashville : 

Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Citv  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City 
Council  at  their  last  regular  meeting  in  November  in  each  year. 
The  members  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  1st 
day  of  December,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  oflBce  shall 
continue  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  quali- 
fied. Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  oc-* 
currence  thereof,  the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  unexpired  term.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  on  his  induction  into  office,  take  the  following  oath: 
"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry 
out  faithfully  all  the  laws  now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  en- 
acted, to  provide  a  school  fund,  and  to  regulate  the  public  schools 
of  the  City  of  Nashville,  so  help  me  God." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  inst miction  and  the  organization  of 
the  system  of  public  schools  sliall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and 
f?hall  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board ; 
any  alteration  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval 
or  rejection. 

Sec.  3.     Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 

shall  be  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be 

under  charge  of  such  teachers,  and  in  such  buildings,  as  the 

Board  of  Education  may  deem  most  desirable. 
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Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  provided  that  said  children  shall  themselves 
be  bonafde  residents  of  the  city. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control 
of  a  minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools, 
who  shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  6.  Thai  if  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any 
public  school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfiilly 
<)onnive  at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the 
benefits  of  said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully 
permitting  such  pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PROVIDING  AND  BEGULATING  SCHOOL   FUND. 

Section  1.  That  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  each  year  it 
«hall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Mayor,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  which  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  succeeding  scholastic  year,  beginning 
July  1st.  That  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  various  items  of 
expense  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  signed  ofiicially  by  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  lists  of  taxes  are  properly  made  out,  a 
sufficient  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  upon  the  assessment  to  provide 
a  school  fund  for  the  twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  in  the 
amount  required  by  the  official  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  levy  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

Sec.  3.  The  moneys  paid  by  the  City  Collector  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  city  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  by  him 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taking  his  receipt 
for  the  same. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  give 
satisfactory  bond  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Nashville  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty. 

Sec.  5.  The  money  thus  paid  over  shall  be  subject  to  the  di- 
rect management  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  subject 
to  such  restraints  of  checking  as  may  be  considered  expedient  by 
them ;  provided,  that  it  shall  in  no  case  be  used  except  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  statement  rendered  May  1,  annually. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  report  to  the  City 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  Hard  Council,  in  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December,  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  preceding  quarter. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or  other 
property,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  dam- 
age done ;  and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the  schools 
while  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall  be  lia- 
ple  to  arrest  by  the  police,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

Sec.  8.  This  bill  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  all  previous  enactments 
with  reference  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville,  and 
shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  1816. 


OFFICERS. 


Samuel  Watkins, 
Joseph  L.  Weakley, 
Alex.  B.  Hoge,  . 
S.  Y.  Caldwell, 


.     Presideni. 

Treasurer, 
.    Secretary, 

Supt  of  Schools. 


Geo.  S.  Kinney, 
T.  W.  Haley, 
*R.  M.  Dickinson, 

G.  M.  Fogg, 
A.  B.  Hoge, 
Samuel  Watkins, 

M.  C.  Cotton, 

G.    SCHIFF, 

J.  L.  Weakley, 


MEMBERS. 


.     .      Term  expires  December  1, 1876. 


.     .     Term  expires  December  1, 1877, 


.     .     Term  expires  December  1, 1878. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive  Committee.— Wbakj^iiy,  Cotton,  Hoge,  Kinney, 
and  Dickinson. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Hoge,  Fogg,  Dickinson,  Schiff, 
and  Weakley. 

Committee  on  Finance. — Haley,  Cotton,    Fogg,  Kinnet, 
and  Schiff. 


♦  Vice  L.  G.  Tarboz,  abeent  from  the  city. 
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POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES. 


.     I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

^hall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers, 
pupils^  and  others  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act 
upon  all  appeals  and  grievances  presented  by  teachers,  parents, 
or  pupils — ^subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board.  Whenever,  in 
their  opinion,  any  new  rule  should  be  introduced,  or  old  rule 
changed,  they  shall  submit  the  subject  to  the  Board.  At  every 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters 
before  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  their  action 
thereon.  They  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  school  build- 
ings, grounds  and  appurtenances,  including  heating  apparatus, 
ventilation,  and  whatever  else  may  belong  to  the  school-houses. 
They  shall  inspect  the  condition  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds, 
and  iBverything  connected  therewith,  annually,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  schools  in  June,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to 
the  Board*  The  Committee  shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the 
several  buildings,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Board. 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  examinations  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as 
they  may  deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be 
filled,  and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teach- 
ers. They  shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  all 
examinations,  whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools, 
And  shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes  as  they 
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may  think  desirable.     Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books- 
shall  be  referred  to  this  Committee. 

They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools^  with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other 
change^  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the 
pupils  will  admit.  They  shajl  report  from  time  to  time  such 
suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper^  and  keep  the  Board  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  made. 


III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  moneys.  They  shall  keep  the  Board  informed  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  funds  and  accounts;  shall  make  the 
annual  estimate  required  by  the  city  laws  to  be  presented  by  the 
Board  to  the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  accounts  before  they 
are  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  shall  report  at  the 
last  regular  meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  all  transac- 
tioiis  of  the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  of  the  Superin- 
tendenty  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the 
Board.  They  shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deen> 
proper  for  the  several  positions,  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  Board. 

IV. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation ; 
and  no  report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same 
at  a  meeting  regularly  called. 

V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of 
the  schools  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as 
they  may  think  proper  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  for  publication. 
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MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  unless  a 
different  place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of 
meeting  slmll  be  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first 
of  April;  and  8  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of 
October. 

2.  The  Superintendent  may  be  found  at  the  office  on  every 
school-day  from  3  to  4  o'clock  p.  M. 


3. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the 

previous  meeting. 

2.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  com- 

munications to  the  Board. 

3.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President  or  Super- 

intendent. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

5.  Report  of  Special  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the 
fact  entered  upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 

5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being 
taken,  and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the 
Secretary's  minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz :  To  adjourn,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day, 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend ;  and  these  several 
motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a 
call  of  the  ayes  and  nays,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  wheiv 
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his  vote  causes  a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  lost. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  all  receipts  in  a  well-bound  book, 
and  preserve  the  same,  together  with  all  other  papers  pertaining 
to  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  the  purchase  of  articles,  or  making  contracts 
hj  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  such  accounts  shall  be 
certified  to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  have,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board, 
a  list  of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  sep- 
arate list  of  unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  of  its  in- 
troduction, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished 
business  is  in  order. 

11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in 
writing,  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


OV  THE 


SCHOOLS. 


The  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Nashville,  to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Public 
Schools,  have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan  of  the  Schools, 
and  the  Rules  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  August  24th,  1876. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  Schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Department  are  taught:  The  Alphabet, 
Spelling  in  one  and  two  syllables,  Reading,  Phonetics,  Primary 
Arithmetic,  Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing;  embracing 
the  first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught:  Orthoepy, 
Reading  and  Spellitg,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Gram- 
mar and  Geography,  Writing  on  Slates  and  Paper,  Drawing,  Nu- 
meration and  Vocal  Music ;  constituting  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  years'  work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Department  are  ta^ught :  Writing,  Geog- 
raphy, English  Grammar,  Natural  History,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  History,  Declamation,  Vocal  Music,  and  Drawing. 
This  includes  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

5.  In  the  High  School  Department  are  taught:  The  higher 
English  branches.  Modern  Languages,  Classics,  advanced  Matb£?^ 
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maticsy  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music ;  being  the  work  of  the  latt 
four  years  of  the  course. 

TERMS. 

6.  In  all  the  Schools  there  are  two  terms  a  year.  The  First 
Term  commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  August. 

The  Second  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  closes  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June. 

HOURS  OP  TUITION. 

7.  The  Schools  are  open  daily,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. From  the  Ist  day  of  October  to  the  Ist  day  of  April,  the 
regular  School  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  A.  m.,  to  2  o'clock  p.  M. 
The  remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
to  1  o'clock  p.  M.,  without  any  intermission  exceeding  ^^/ileen  mtn- 
utea  at  a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall 
be  called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll- 
call  the  gates  and  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  the  signals  rung  on 
the  town  bells. 

VACATION   AND   HOLIDAYS. 

9.  From  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June  to  the  last 
Monday  in  August,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  iuclnsive. 
Thanksgiving,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Board. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected 
annually, *by  ballot,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  immediately  thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System, 
and  shall  keep  himself,  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appro- 
priate means  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this 

city. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public 

Schools,  and  be  specially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  tk* 
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Rules  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  each 
pupil  on  admission. 

4.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  sa 
divided  as  to  afford  the  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the 
several  schools,  and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  bound- 
ary as  may  seem  likely  to  improve  their  classification,  or  lessen 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools. 

6.  He  shall,  during  the  last  mouth  of  the  Summer  Term,  ex- 
amine, in  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  various  grades,  and 
promote  all  qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the  standard 
of  qualification  fixed  by  the  Board. 

7.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  miscon- 
duct duly  reported  to  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school ; 
and  if,  afler  examinatibn,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee,  for  their 
advice. 

8.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  qualified,  and  in  the  proper  school  building. 

9.  He  shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  visit  each  school,  and  ob- 
serve the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the 
success  of  the  same. 

10*  He  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  in  each 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  decision. 

11.  The  Superintendent  shall  ftirnish  each  teacher  with  one  set 
of  the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  Public  Schools. 

12.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  furni8h,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  books  gratis  to  children  whose  parents  he  is  fully 
satisfied  are  unable  to  furnish  them,  and  to  such  extent  as  he,  in 
his  discretion,  may  deem  advisable. 

13.  He  shall  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  jani- 
tors, through  the  respective  principals  of  buildings. 

14.  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  ior  purposes  involving  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers,  whose  dut^ 
it  shall  be  to  attend. 
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15.  He  shall  also  organize  a  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers^  to 
meet' as  often  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable^  to  spend  two 
hours  or  more  at  each  meeting,  in  discussing  and  explaining  the 
various  branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  same,  each  teacher,  when  requested, 
taking  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Board,  if  present.  The  Superintendent  shall 
report  to  the  Board  monthly,  or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the 
success  of  said  Normal  Class,  together  with  the  attendance  of 
teachers,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  any  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  exercises  of  the  Class. 

16.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  pupils  in  the  several 
schools,  containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  age, 
birthplace,  and  date  of  admission,  of  each  child ;  all  cases  of 
withdrawal,  suspension,  or  dismission,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

17.  At  each  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall 
submit  a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such 
other  facts  concerning  the  teachers,  as  he  may  deem  of  import* 
ance,  and  shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports 
made  by  teachers ;  and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he  shall 
prepare  a  similar  abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  • 
of  his  own  labors,  and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as 
he  may  deem  worthy  of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board. 

18.  He  shall  see  that  no  school-house  or  other  school  property 
shall  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEACHERS. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place 
annually,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ecjucation^  the 
first  week  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if 
deemed  advisable.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undei^ing 
an  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teach- 
ers having  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an 
average  per  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of  100,  shall  be  considered  an- 
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exceptionable  in  scholarehipy  and  may  be  excused  from  the  an- 
nual re-examinadon,  at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Boards  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month's  notice  of  such  intention. 

3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclu- 
sively to  their  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places 
thirty  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remain- 
ing until  the  close  of  the  school. 

4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respec- 
tive pupils. 

5.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  furniture  and  pupils — enjoining  upon  the  pupils,  not 
only  by  precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress^ 
and  abstinence  Irom  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  they 
shall  send  written  notice  thereof,  at  least  one  day  in  advance,  to 
the  Principal,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent, 
shall  provide  a  substitute  to  fill  the  place  from  the  list  furnished 
by  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  said  substitute  shall  re- 
ceive, for  such  school-day  employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
teacher's  monthly  compensation,  unless  said  employment  shall 
exceed  one-half  of  a  month,  in  which  case  the  whole  time  shall 
be  computed  from  the  day  of  commencement  of  said  employ- 
ment to  the  last  day  of  the  same,  all  intervening  days  being  in- 
cluded. Settlement  with  substitutes  shall  be  made  through  the 
Superintendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools 
to  keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street,  and  number  of  house 
(when  numbered)  of  every  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  misconduct  of  pupils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to 
the  Public  Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obe- 
dience to  the  School  Rules,  provided  the  teacher  of  such  pupila 
is  not  at  hand. 
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9.  Teachers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  gimm- 
ment  of  their  rooms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  raeaa- 
ures  with  their  pupils^  and  should  this  fail  they  shall  report  the 
case  to  the  Principal,  who  may  inflict,  or  cause  to  be  inflicted, 
such  corporal  punishment  as  he  may  think  the  case  demands. 
They  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  kind  and  cause  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  shall  report  all  the  facts  to  the  Superintendent 

10.  Every  teacher  shall  keep,  in  a  register  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deport- 
ment, and  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  and  shall  send,  monthly,  a 
report  of  the  three  latter  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  returned 
to  the  teacher. 

11.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another, 
should  lay  it  before  the  Executive  Committee  for  adjustment. 

12.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the 
Primiipal,  and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Teachers  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools, 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools. 

14.  No  teachec  shall  introduce  into  the  schools  sectarian  views 
in  religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  pen- 
alty of  removal. 

15.  The  advertising  in  school,  or  announcing  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  outside  enter- 
prises whatever,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PUPILS. 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  who, 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
and  entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  Oity  AuthoritieSy  to  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified, 
by  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Superintendent:  Provided 
alwaySy  that  they  are  not  laboring  under  any  contagious  disease, 
and  have  been  vaccinated.  To  said  ticket  of  admission  shall  he 
appended  a  certificate  of  conformity  to  the  above  conditions,  to 
be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 
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2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  their 
parent  or  guardian,  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they  be 
regularly  furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  otherwise, 
within  one  week  from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books 
and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies.  All  books  furnished  by  the  Board  to  pauper  children 
must  be  returned  to  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil's  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  be  such  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel, 
or  other  book  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do 
it  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 

4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and 
they  shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  bad  conduct.  Should  parents  or  guardians  object 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  their  children  or 
wards,  such  objection  must  be  made  known  to  the  Superintend- 
ent in  writing,  and  upon  the  infraction  of  any  rule  by  such 
pupil,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  by  the  Principal,  at  his  dis- 
<;retion,  and  only  reinstated  by  the  Executive  Committee  or 
Board  of  Ixlucation. 

5.  Profane  and  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tohaeco,  are 
positively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is 
required,  and  repeated  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil 
to  suspension. 

.  6.  Pupils  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  prop- 
erty shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within 
two  weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  re- 
admitted only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  any  examination 
or  public  exercise  of  the  school,  without  permission  o(  the  teach- 
er, may  be  suspended,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  return,  or 
enter  any,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  except  at  the  option 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Whenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  iK^eome  inju- 
rious, from  indolence,  neglect  of  rules,  or  any  other  cause,  and^ 
reformation  shall  appear  hopeless,  his  parent  or  guardian 
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be  requested  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school.     Should  he  dis- 
regard this  request^  the  pupil  may  be  suspended. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain 
from  playing  or  quarreling  by  the  way,  being  subject  to  the  reg« 
ular  rules  while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  study,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  books,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  good  order.  He  shall  also  be 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  three  months  of 
each  term,  but  afler  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures 
the  classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when, 
in  his  opinion,  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all. 
Any  pupil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  successive  daySj  or  three 
days  in  one  week,  or  six  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  ab- 
sence has  been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  ^cuse  given 
by  the  parent  or  guardian— or  who  is  frequently  tardy — shall  be 
suspended,  and  re-admitted  only  through  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
before  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

14.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  buildings  before  or  afler  school  hours.  They  shall 
start  from  home  in  the  mornings  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school 
buildings  between  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and 
shall  go  directly  to  their  seats  and  observe  perfect  order. 

15.  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by 
the  teacher  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  case  being 
immediately  referred  to  the  Superintendent.  Expulsions  require 
the  action  of  the  Board. 

16.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek 
redress  first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and  if  not  sat- 
isfied, will  lay  the  case  before  the  Superintendent  or  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.   '  * 

17.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who 
complete  the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been 
creditable  during  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Nashville,  Teio^.,  June  30, 1877. 
OtnUemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  as  mj  report  fat 
the  scholastic  year  ending  to-day : 

EECEIFrS. 

From  State  Tax, $  2,892  70 

"     County  Tax 22,778  76 

«     City  Tax ^  24,338  68 

"     Bank  Loans 6,000  00 

'^     AcceptanoeB 6,668  10 

$60,678  23 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Amount  due  Third  National  Bank  (1876-76) $  1,226  86 

Salariee  on  Pay  Bolls ^  49,960  00 

Pay  of  Janitors 3,120  00 

Pay  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 480  00 

Coal  and  wood »       976  06 

Furniture  and  Fixtures ^       826  76 

Printing  and  blanks 426  36 

Books  and  Stationery ^       806  61 

Taking  School  Census 190  70 

Keeping  Howard  clock 30  00 

Bent  of  McEee  House 76  00 

Bepairs «    1,216  72 

Miscellaneous  supplies '. 620  33 

Incidental  expenses 726  96 

Scavenger's  fees 96  00 

$60,673  23 

Most  respectfully, 

J.  L.  WeakleXi  Trmtwrer. 


[(EPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Nashville,  June  30,  1877. 
To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — I  most  respectfiiUy  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  past  school  year : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (census  1870) 26,866 

u  «        «    (    u      1877)^ 27,086 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18 9,686 

Different  pupils  enrolled,  (none  re-entered) 4,032 

Average  monthly  enrollment 3,327 

**        nnmher  belonging „  3,066 

"              "        attending 2,936 

Probable  number  in  private  schools 600 

Total  number  tardy 1,004 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.17 

**          "  attendance  on  number  belonging 96.80 

"           "            "          "enrollment 72.81 

"           "  enrollment  on  enumeration 42.28 

"           *•  enumeration  on  population  (1870) 36.86 

"           «  enrollment  on            "             "       15.68 

• 

Average  percent,  of  scholarship 67 

^         age  of  pupils 10.11 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 585,498 

«  "  '-         present 560,946 

"  •'  "         inthesepsion 203 

"  "  "         taught 191 

Xamber  of  visitors 7,453 

"  special  teachers 2 

«  regular      "         74 

"   pupils  to  the  teacher 42 


CVj«t  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled $      11.83 

^  <*  '*  belonging -  16.66 

"  «  "  attending ~  16.26 
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Average  salary  paid  teachers $    601.00 

Total  paid  special  teachers CJ70.00 

"        "    regular      "         45,540.00 

"     cost  of  tuition 47,710  00 

"     incidental  expenses 11,736.38 

**     annual  expenditure^ 59,446.38 

"     paid  on  deficit  last  year ^  1,226.85 

"     school  expenditures  for  the  year 60,673.23 

Number  of  school  houses 8 

"             "       rooms: 86 

'*           recitation  rooms 45 

"           sittings 3,750 

Value  of  school  buildings $116,000.00 

«       "        "    lots 45,000.00 

«       "        "     furniture 7,000.00 

Total  value  of  school  property $168,00000 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  enrolled  has  diminished 
0.49  since  last  year^  when  it  was  exceptionally  high.  It  is  still 
greater  than  the  average  for  several  sessions^  and  is  made  up  of, 
approximately,  18  per  cent,  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  colored. 

The  scholastic  enumeration  was  421  in  excess  of  that  taken  a 
year  before,  but  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  has 
fallen  off  127.  This  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes : — the  ina- 
bility of  parents  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  children  or 
provide  them  with  clothing  and  books  during  the  financially  dis- 
tressing times  through  which  we  are  passing,  or  the  prevalence 
of  diptheria  in  the  city,  many  young  children  being  kept  at  home 
for  fear  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  disease.  The  latter 
influence,  combined  with  extremely  severe  weather,  has  also  ^pro- 
duced a  reduction  of  0.31  in  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  baaed  on 
the  total  number  belonging. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  average  monthly  enrollment 
was  88,  which  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  other  cities  ;  and 
there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  of  different  pupils  enrolled,  it  being  over  two  pep  cent, 
greater. 
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On  the  whole,  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  under  this  head 
has  been  as  little  interrupted  as  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
eiicnmstances,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 
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From  the  fact  that  schools  generally  close  in  June  and  the 
reports  consequently  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  same  time, 
Superintendents  who  are  not  behind  with  their  work  cannot 
OBaally  make  comparisons  for  the  same  year.  I  am,  however, 
indebted  to  the  energetic  Superintendent  of  the  Memphis  City 
Schools  for  a  copy  of  his  report  for  last  year,  and,  as  it  is  a  sister 
city  in  the  same  State,  the  conditions  for  successful  work  should 
be  about  equal , — hence  I  have  made  some  estimates  from  the 
figures  given,  which  show  the  following  results  there :  Scholastic 
enumeration,  9091 — Average  number  belonging,  2724 — Percent, 
of  attendance,  90.19 — ^Number  tardy,  16,864 — Per  cent,  of  tardi- 
ness, 3.60. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  we  quote :  "  The 
number  of  cases  of  tardiness  has  reached  the  ratio  of  52  in  100 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  a  number  unprecedented  in  the 
liifltory  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  or,  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  the 
lufltory  of  the  school  system  in  any  other  large  city  in  this  country. 
It  confirms  my  remarks  of  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts 
of  our  teachers  in  securing  punctual  habits  are  gradually  but 
surely  working  a  reform  in  the  habits  of  the  community."    Since 
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the  ratio  in  our  schools  is  only  26  to  the  100^  may  we  not  hope 
that^  though  in  a  much  smaller  city  and  on  a  more  contracted 
scale^  a  like  desirable  end  is  being  accomf^shed  with  that  indi- 
cated by  the  distinguished  social  reformer  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system  of  that  great  metropolis  ? 

FINANCIAL. 

Based  upon  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  for 
the  year^  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  was  (11.83^  and  upon 
those  actually   attending^   $16.25.     The   intermediate  between 
these,  the  average  number  belonging,  is  the  fairest  basis  upon 
which  to  make  the  estimate,  as  it  determines  the  number  of  teach* 
ers  to  be  employed  and  the  school  accommodations  required. 
This  gives,  for  tuition,  $16.56^  and  for  the  entire  expenses,  $19.57^ 
which  is  inclusive  of  all  branches,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High 
School.     Thus  the  youth  of  the  city  are  being  thorougly  educated 
from  the  a,  b,  c^s  to  the  higher  academic  branches,  which  qualify 
them  for  entering  the  Freshman  Class  at  such   Institutions  as 
Vanderbilt,  Yale  or  Vassar,  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  two  doUi 
per  month,  or  about  one- fourth  of  what  it  would  be  in  any 
spectable  private  schools  that  are  or  could  be  established. 

Resting  the  argument  upon  even  this  comparatively  low  claim, 
a  system  which  secures  such  a  result  deserves  to  be  provided  with 
adequate  means  for  its  support.     The  Mayor  of  Chicago,  in  a 
message  to  the  Common  Council  of  that  city,  said :    '^  In  modem 
times,  intellectual  has,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  reli- 
gious instruction.     Consequently,  it  is  my  honest  conviction  thait 
the  man  who,  in  these  times,  would  filch  from  the  patrimony 
which  enables  our  children  to  secure  the  means  of  obtaining   a 
livelihood,  would  not  refrain  from  filching  from  them  the  means 
of  securing  their  eternal  salvation."     Our  own  city  ofiicials  would 
doubtless  subscribe  to  the  same  sentiment,  and  no  reflection  what- 
ever upon  any  one  is  intended,  but  we  are  certain  that  if    our 
City  Fathers  would  look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  consider 
all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  less  would  be  said  about  retrenoli* 
ment  by  reducing  teacher's  salaries,  fewer  certificates  of  in^ebtr- 
edness  would  be  issued  to  them,  and  generally  ^'  more  liberal 
things  would  be  provided  "  for  the  schools. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  move  in  the  right  direction  has 
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already  made^  in  increasiDg  the  city  levy  one-fourth  of  a  mill^ 
making  it  2^  mills,  and  hope  that  this,  combined  with  the  State 
and  Connty  tax,  making  4}  mills  on  the  dollar,  will  yield  a  suffi- 
cient fund  to  meet  the  current  expenses  and  also  eliminate  the 
deficit  which  annually  so  much  embarrasses  us. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
annual  expenditure  was  $60,673.23,  which  is  $20,315.11  less  than 
it  was  last  year.  Deducting  from  this  $1,226.85  paid  on  last 
year's  account,  leaves  the  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  session, 
169,446.38,  against  $66,615.65  the  year  before.  As  the  total  in- 
(ddental  expenses  have  varied  but  very  little,  this  saving  of  $7,000 
has  been  made  by  reducing  salaries  and  consolidating  classes. 

Notwithstanding  this  stringent  retrenchment,  however,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  borrow  from  Third  National  Bank  $5,000,  and 
to  pay  the  teachers  in  acceptances  to  the  amount  of  $5,663.10, 
which,  with  some  small  bills  outstanding,  make  a  deficiency  of 
about  $10,500. 

TEACHERS. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  session  two  special  and  76  regular 
teachers  were  employed ;  for  the  remainder,  the  latter  were  re- 
duced to  74,  the  change  being  made  by  combining  classes  and 
making  transfers,  when,  by  resignation,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Woods 
gave  up  her  place  in  the  High  School,  and  Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait 
hers  in  the  Hynes  School.    The  corps  last  year  numbered  80. 

A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  employes  for  several  successive 
years,  will  show  that  the  changes  from  different  causes  amount, 
annually,  to  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
If  only  the  less  successful  and  undesirable  were  included  in  the 
nnmber  withdrawn,  and  if  their  places  were  regularly  filled  with 
the  best  material  offering,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure,  within 
five  years,  a  corps  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  ever  hope  for. 
XJnfortunately,  however,  at  least  one-third  of  the  number  retiring 
have  been  our  experienced  and  most  successful  teachers,  and 
hitherto  the  best  applicants  have  not  always  been  chosen  to  suc- 
oee<3  them.     This  will  unavoidably  be  true  to  some  extent,  how- 
ever conscientiously  and  carefully  an  appointing  board  may  dis- 
charge its  duties ;  for  the  best  known  tests  of  qualification  and 
chiaracter  may  be  applied  and  the  persons  selected  may,  upon 
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trial^  be  found  wholly  wanting  in  nataral  adaptation  to  the  bnsi* 
ness.  But  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  guarding  against 
mistakes  and  resisting  every  extraneous  influence,  however  spe- 
cious or  potent,  in  favor  of  incompetent  or  doubtful  candidates* 

Thousands  accustomed  to  live  without  the  necessity  for  per- 
sonal effort  on  their  part,  find  themselves  in  such  changed  cir- 
cumstances as  the  results  of  the  political  and  financial  revulsions 
of  the  last  decade,  that  they  are  forced  to  seek  employment,  and 
adopting  the  common  but  fatal  fallacy  that  '^any  body  can  teach 
school,^'  they  become  most  importunate  for  admission  into  a  pro- 
fession for  which  they  have  made  no  previous  preparation  what- 
ever. It  generally  proves  to  be  any  thing  but  a  real  kindness  to 
them  to  gratify  their  wishes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sure  to  fiul, 
and  either  retire  in  disgust  or  be  mortified  by  dismissal. 

The  number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  at  our  annual 
examinations  is  increasing,  and  the  facilities  for  higher  profes- 
sional training  offered  through  our  High  School,  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  many  advanced  institutions  surrounding  as, 
will  always  furnish  us  with  a  supply  of  teachers.  These  consid- 
erations indicate  the  wisdom  of  much  further  advancing  the  con- 
ditions and  rendering  more  stringent  the  requirements  for  emi- 
ployment. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  assumed  that  only  limited  scholarship 
is  required  to  teach  the  lower  grades ;  but  if  we  will  reflect  that 
first  impressions  are  most  lasting,  that  an  early  false  bias  is  well- 
nigh  incorrigible,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  are  found  in  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  fifth — ^fally 
half  of  the  whole  number  never  reaching  the  upper  six  grades— 
we  will  appreciate  the  ruinous  absurdity  of  the  assumption. 

The  miscellaneous  table  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  teachen 
were  tardy  13  times  against  59  last  year,  and  absent  384  dajs 
against  253.  Of  the  latter  160  were  caused  by  the  protracted 
illness  of  five  of  the  corps,  55  by  that  of  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  ladies,  and  102  by  occasional  sickness.  The  places  were  sop- 
plied  from  the  list  of  examined  and  approved  substitutes  furnished 
me  by  your  Committee  on  Instruction. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  PUPILS. 

The  scholastic  census  of  colored  children  was  3,554,  an  in- 
crease of  120,  the  rate  of  increment  being  about  .03  per  cent. ; 
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with  the  whites  it  was  .05  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  colored  population  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  white,  in 
the  city. 

Notwithstanding  this,  of  the  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of  those 
enumerated  who  have  been  enrolled,  as  shown  on  a  former  page, 
about  4  per  cent,  are  whites,  and  only  about  3  per  cent,  colored. 
As  we  have  attributed  the  general  falling  off  to  the  withdrawal 
of  children  for  service  in  consequence  of  the  "  hard  times,''  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  it  would  appear  that  these  two 
adverse  causes  have  affected  the  colored  people  less  than  the 
whites.    However  this  may  be  as  to  the  financial  obstacle,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  it  is  true  of  the  disease,  the  proportion  of  colored 
children  withdrawn  on  account  of  it  being  much  the  smaller, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  same  being  the  fact  as  to  its  preva- 
lence in  their  families. 

In  a  report  published  seven  years  ago  we  were  led  to  express 
the  opinion  that  colored  pupils  could  not  be  brought  up  to  the 
same  standard  in  attendance  and  tardiness  with  the  white.     At 
that  time  their  per  cent,  in  attendance  was  88  and  in  tardiness 
3.04,  the  whites  having  94  and  1.05  respectively.    Theirs,  as  you 
will  observe  from  the  aggregate  table,  are  now  96.94  and  0.42, 
while  the  whites  have  95.55  and  Oil.     In  other  words,  they  have 
advanced  about.  9  per  cent,  in  attendance  and  2.62  per  cent,  in 
tardiness,  while  the  whites  have  gained  1.55  per  cent,  in  the  for- 
mer and  0.94  per  cent,  in  the  latter.     During  the  same  time  their 
average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  has  been  about  65,  and  that  of 
the  whites  about  72. 

[Except  that  the  management  and  means  of  discipline  have 
been  slightly  more  stringent,  and  the  time  required  for  classes  to 
accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  protracted,  the  colored 
schools  are,  in  every  respect,  in  as  fine  condition  as  any  under 
your  charge. 

I  have  devoted  this  chapter  to  discussing  them  because  some 
of  our  leading  colored  citizens  are  agitating  the  question  of  suh- 
stituting  colored  for  white  teachers  in  those  schools,  and  the  City 
Council  have  several  times  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Xot  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  measure  from  any  other  stand- 
point, so  far  as  the  true  interests  of  the  schools  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  an  unnecessary  experiment,  the  success  of  which  would 
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largely  depend  upon  your  finding  colored  persons  fiilly  compe- 
tent as  to  scholarship,  experience,  general  culture,  and  social 
i^tanding,  to  take  charge  of  them. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  is  3,750,  and  although 
there  was  a  total  enrollment  during  the  year  of  4,032,  the  aver- 
i^e  number  in  school  per  month  was  3,327.  For  the  month  of 
February  there  were  3,500,  leaving  a  margin  of  only  250,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  white  schools.  Those  for  colored 
pupils  were  entirely  full,  many  being  refused  admission,  and  in 
the  Hume  and  Howard  buildings  it  required  careful  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  classes  in  order  to  admit  all  applying  in  the  lower 
grades. 

The  present  accommodations  will  suffice  for  another  year,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  we  should  anticipate  the 
early  necessity  for  another  school  building.  The  preponderance 
of  increase  in  the  scholastic  population  is  in  the  central  and 
southern  wards  of  the  city,  and  the  pressure  for  additional  seats 
in  the  schools  can  be  best  relieved  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
A  building  that  will  seat,  say  500  colored  pupils,  may  be  pro- 
vided somewhere  between  Mulberry  and  Broad  streets,  into  which 
should  be  collected  the  pupils  now  in  Trimble  building,  and  part 
of  those  from  Belle  View  and  McKee,  the  Trimble  being  recon- 
verted into  a  white  school,  for  the  reception  of  future  primary 
applicants  within  a  convenient  radius  of  it.  Thus  the  Howard 
and  Fogg  buildings  would  be  relieved  and  made  capable  of  ac— 
commodating  all  applicants  for  several  years. 

Secondly,  suitable  quarters  for  the  High  School  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  some  more  eligible  central  locality,  which  would  leave 
the  Fogg  building  for  the  use  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  froxn 
the  Hume  and  Howard.     This  plan  would  not  so  far  meet  the  d^« 
mands  of  the  lower  grades  as  the  other,  but  I  should  favor  it,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  separate  the  High  School  from  all  otl^er 
departments,  and  render  it  practicable  to  so  perfect  its  t^i^aniKan- 
tion  and  improve  its  character  as  that  it  would  exert  a  tenfold 
greater  influence  for  good  throughout  the  system.     It  has  been 
for  the  past  year  overloaded  with  studies  and  classes  belongixi^ 
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in  the  grammar  department,  and  must,  in  any  event,  be  relieved 
of  these  and  some  other  defects,  but  can  never  be  perfectly  or- 
ganized till  it  has  a  building  of  its  own. 

You  should  urge  upon  the  City  Council  the  necessity  for  having 
built  at  once  two  houses  for  Janitors,  one  at  the  Hume  the  other 
at  the  Howard  School.     There  are  no  other  permanent  improve- 
ments needed,  the  buildings  all  being  in  good  serviceable  condi- 
tion, and  as  well  constructed  as  their  cost  would  allow.     In  fact, 
they  are  about  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.     Occasionally  some  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  hygienic  reform  points  out  better  arrangements 
that  might  have  been  made  for  the  health  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, all  of  which  we  will  be  glad  to  have  adopted  when  the  nec- 
essary Ainds  can  be  found  for  introducing  them,  but  our  sanitary 
and  health-promoting  conditions  are  by  no  means  bad.     The  av- 
erage requirement  in  other  cities  in  the  construction  of  school 
rooms  is,  that  there  shall  be  10  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  100 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil,  whereas  our  rooms  afford  12 
square  feet  and  125  cubic  feet,  which,  with  ventilating  shafts  in 
the  larger  buildings,  and  regular,  judicious  use  of  the  doors  and 
windows  for  the  same  purpose,  the  rooms  being  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  secures  for  the  children  a  better  atmosphere  than  many  of 

them  breathe  at  home. 

« 

The  outside  sanitary  arrangements,  too,  are  very  good,  and  so 
closely  watched,  and  the  condition  that  pupils  having  any  conta- 
gious disease  shall  forfeit  their  right  to  attend,  is  so  promptly  en- 
forced, that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  fear  that  children 
are  not  as  safe  at  school  as  in  any  of  the  best  appointed  resi- 
dences in  the  city.  In  fact,  pupils  are  sent  home  upon  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  illness,  and  we  doubt  whether  in  all  the 
infectious  or  contagious  diseases  that,  from  time  to  time,  have 
visited  the  city,  a  half  dozen  cases  of  their  transmission  through 
the  schools  could  be  found. 

The  physical  welfare  of  children  is  carefully  guarded  in  every 
respect.  The  furniture  is  comfortable,  and  graded  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  pupil,  the  desks  being  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
so  as  to  receive  the  light  from  the  sides  and  rear,  and  the  pro- 
grammes are  so  cast  that  there  is  a  change  of  classes,  and  the 
pupils  march  to  and  from  recitations  every  20  or  30  minutes. 
2 
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In  addition  to  this  there  are  short  recesses  given  in  the  yards, 
and  exercises  in  calisthenics  and  free  gymnastics  daily  throughout 
the  different  grades,  more  frequently  in  the  lower  than  the  upper. 

8TX7DIE8. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  arranged  with  reference  to  preventing 
everything  like  mental  drudgery,  embracing  quite  enough  of  tlve 
solid  branches,  but  combining  with  them  lessons  on  Objects, 
Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  and  Drawing. 

The  last  three,  introduced  four  years  since,  have  now  become 
regularly  graded  studies,  with  the  most  approved  text-books, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  very  competent  and  efficient 
Principals  in  charge  respectively  of  those  departments,  the  teach- 
ers are  accomplishing  the  best  possible  results.  In  some  schools 
where  different  grades  are  seated  together  there  has  been  hitherto 
some  unavoidable  irregularity  In  the  matter  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing-books, but  it  will  be  observed  that  a  specific  course  has  now 
been  prescribed  for  those  rooms  as  well  as  the  others,  and  teach- 
ers will  adhere  strictly  to  it,  unless  otherwise  directed  either  in 
person  or  in  writing  by  the  Superintendent.  Of  the  two  books 
assigned  to  each  grade,  the  first  one  will  be  used  in  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  the  other  during  the  closing  term,  should  it 
be  found  necessary  to  order  the  two. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  number  suspended  for  all  causes  was  189,  against  231  last 
year.  Of  those  80  were  re-admitted ;  the  others  either  did  not 
apply  again,  or  were  expelled  by  action  of  the  Board,  there  be- 
ing very  few,  however,  of  the  last  class. 

The  per  cent,  of  corporal  punishments  on  attendance  was  0.23, 
against  0.47  last  year  and  0.78  the  year  before,  showing  a  grad- 
ual disuse  of  the  rod,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exclusions,  as  a 
means  of  controlling  offenders. 

These  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  direction  and  government  of  pupils  and  teachers  on  this  diffi- 
cult subject.  However,  a  careful  examination  into  the  causes  for 
which  this  extreme  method  is  sometimes  used,  convinces  me  that 
still  further  legislation  is  required,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
you  adopt  the  principle,  recognized  and  applied  generally   in 
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penal  codes^  of  classifying  the  ofienses  for  which  it  may  be  in- 
flicted ;  thus  establishing  a  guide,  as  well  as  a  cheeky  for  those 
who  may  err  in  judgment. 

Any  of  our  teachers  who  once  preferred  the  heroic  treatment 
for  cases  of  disorder^  have  gracefully  yielded  their  preconceived 
opinions,  and  all  are  making  rapid  progress  in  qualifying  them- 
selves, by  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
trolling pupils,  to  interest  them  in  their  studies,  and  secure  greater 
application  and  emulation,  thus  leading  them  to  adopt  those 
higher  ideals  of  order,  culture,  and  honor  which  are  the  source 
and  end  of  all  true  discipline. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  developing  a  sense  of  right 
and  propriety  on  enlightened  public  opinion — ^among  the  pupils — 
that  discourages  the  tendencies  to  rudeness  or  disorder;  and  when, 
as  the  result  of  this  higher  training,  the  willful  offender  finds 
himself  discountenanced  and  shunned  as  is  a  criminal  in  a  culti- 
vated community,  all  that  is  possible  will  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  schools  for  reducing  the  number  of  punishments  to  the 
minimum. 

I  speak  advisedly  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  vnthin  the 
schools,  for  there  are  elements  which  enter  into  the  solution  of 
this  problem  which  are  beyond  your  control  or  mine.  Home  in- 
flaences  are  more  potent  in  impressing  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
children  than  all  the  appliances  of  the  school-room.  When  they 
harmonize  and  co-operate  for  the  same  end,  the  child  will  always 
be  found  tractable,  obedient,  studious;  when  they  are  antagon- 
istic, the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  neutralized  for  good,  and  his 
authority  sooner  or  later  openly  defied. 

When,  therefore,  the  fact  is  established  that  parents  are  dis- 
affected and  so  prejudice  their  children,  they  should  be  excluded, 
for  it  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  cruelty  to  them,  and  a  great  in- 
justice to  others,  to  retain  them. 

But  even  when  parents  are  kindly  disposed,  and  would  like  to 
have  their  children  do  well,  it  is  oflen  unreasonable  that  they 
should  expect  them  to  do  so,  after  being  indulged,  as  some  arc, 
from  earliest  childhood,  in  every  caprice.  There  are  families,  not 
a  few,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  respectability,  in  which, 
through  mistaken  kindness,  or  culpable  ignorance,  or  criminal 
neglect,  young  outlaws  are  daily  systematically  trained  by  being 
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allowed  habitually  to  coax,  and  carp^  and  whine^  or  to  blaster^ 
and  bully^  and  defy^  or  without  constraint  to  manifest  rudeness 
or  even  violence  toward  others^  until  propensity  and  passion 
effectually  choke  the  growth  of  reason  and  self-sacrifice. 

Fathers,  occupied  with  business  or  outdoor  duties,  less  fre- 
quently observe  the  habits  of  the  youthful  household,  and  realize 
only  when  too  late  that  they  have  neglected  a  sacred  duty;  and 
the  other  parent,  who  is  the  sole  mentor  and  guide  in  the  nursery, 
around  the  hearthstone,  and  on  the  play-ground,  too  often  self- 
deceived  in  foolish  sentimentalism  as  to  the  angelic  nature  of  her 
offspring,  leaves  them  to  do  "  their  own  sweet  will "  until  she, 
too,  has  to  do  it. 

In  hundreds  of  instances  such  victims  to  their  own  folly,  after 
coming  to  my  office  at  intervals  session  after  session,  for  years,  to 
excuse  and  defend  their  children  for  every  kind  of  disorderly 
conduct,  have  at  last  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  spoiled 
at  home,  and  begged  to  have  them  retained  in  school  as  the  last 
hope  for  them  to  learn  something  of  obedience  and  respect  for 
proper  authority. 

We  pity  them,  but  pity  more  the  objects  of  their  indulgence, 
who,  instead  of  growing  up  into  noble,  self-reliant,  energetic 
manhood  and  womanhood,  have  lost  all  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  find,  just  when  their  prospects  should  be  brightest,  that  life 
has  for  them  no  sparkle,  duty  no  inspiration.  Among  them 
young  misanthropes  are  not  infrequent,  who  have  come  to  their 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf"  before  they  are  men,  and  in  utter  des- 
peration plunge  into  dissipations  and  debaucheries,  or  seek  refnge 
in  suicide. 

That  greatest  of  judges  of  human  character.  Napoleon  I,  said : 
"My  opinion  is,  that  the  future  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  child 
depends  entirely  upon  its  mother ;"  and  he  never  uttered  a  more 
comprehensive  truth,  for  as  a  good  mother  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  of  earthly  blessings,  so  a  bad  one  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
curse,  poisoning  her  child's  mind  and  corrupting  its  heart  too 
often  beyond  reformation. 

It  is  strangely  true  that  the  most  pious  parents  are  often  thus 
censurable.  With  eyes  intently  fixed  on  missionary  work  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  hearts  ever  illuminated  by  the  dawnings  of  the 
glory  of  the  "  better  land,"  they  fail  to  see  the  little  heathen 
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growing  up  in  neglect  under  their  own  roof,  or  to  realize  that 
this  life,  too,  is  a  vineyard  to  be  pruned  and  enjoyed.  "  Minis- 
ter's sons  "  are,  proverbially,  "  hard  cases,^'  but  no  less  than  they 
do  deacons,  elders,  and  leading  laymen,  while  enforcing  in  their 
families  the  strictest  conformity  to  the  minutest  forms  of  religious 
observance, — inculcating  assiduously  both  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  catechism,  and  requiring  whole  chapters  of  the  inspired 
text  memoriter, — allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  daily  disre- 
gard of  the  commonest  amenities  and  proprieties  of  civilized  life. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  congratulating  you  upon  the  manifest  success  which  crowns 
your  administration  for  the  year,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  teachers.  They  have  labored  most  assiduously 
in  and  out  of  school  to  discharge  all  of  their  duties  and  to  im- 
prove, if  possible,  the  high  character  which  the  schools  have 
hitherto  maintained,  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  one  respect  the  session  has  passed  by  more  pleasantly  than 
almost  any  other  that  I  have  known.  There  have  been  no  bick- 
erings, or  complaints,  but  all  have  acted  harmoniously  together, 
almost  without  exception.  Teachers  have  vied  with  each  other 
only  in  friendly  rivalry ;  principals  have  had  simply  to  indicate 
their  wishes  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  my  in- 
tercourse, personal  and  official,  with  the  corps  has  been  most 
pleasant. 

They  deserve  the  higher  commendation,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  lobored  under  grave  discouragements  and  embarrass- 
ments. Early  in  the  session  they  were  notified  that  they  must 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  salaries.  They 
did  this,  hoping  that  they  would  at  least  receive  their  pay  promptly ; 
but  were  again  disappointed,  being  kept  in  arrears  fully  three 
months  for  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  and  at  the  close  being 
compelled  to  take  acceptances,  which  cannot  be  cashed  at  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  discount. 

Oar  Teacher's  Meetings  have  been  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  we 
liave  had  a  course  of  learned  lectures  on  the  ''  Study  of  English^'' 
by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  and  on  "Arithmetic,"  by  Prof.  Wm. 
l^eroy  Broun,  both  of  the  Faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University.    I 
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embrace  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  gentlemen  for  thns  &- 
Yoring  xi8,  and  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  that  magnificently  endowed  and  officered  Institution  of 
Learnings  in  fostering  and  encouraging  educational  efforts  in 
every  direction.  We  feel  greatly  honored  in  the  selection  of  our 
High  School  as  one  of  the  higher  academies  on  which  they  confer 
a  prize  scholarship,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  graduate  at- 
taining the  best  rank  on  final  examination. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  7,453  visits  paid  the  schools, 
of  which  550  were  made  by  members  of  your  Board ;  for  which 
I  heartily  thank  you,  and  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
call  more  frequently  in  future,  for  nothing  ps.^ists  me  more,  or  so 
encourages  teachers  and  pupils.  Besides,  it  is  a  duty  which  yon 
owe  yourselves  as  well  as  the  community^  that  you,  as  often  as 
possible,  personally  inspect  the  work  being  done  under  your 
charge. 

Finally,  I  trust  that  the  above  comparison  of  the  present' ood- 
dition  of  our  schools  with  that  in  the  past,  shows  creditable  pro- 
gress and  a  hopeful  Aiture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

Superintendents 
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SUMMARY    TABLE, 

FOB  BACH    MONTH  OP  THE   YEAK 


MONTHS. 


September 
October... 
NoYember 
December 
January... 
Febniarj . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


3128 
3122 
3162 
3064 
2854 
3124 
3103 
3090 
3021 
2959 


3048 
3004 
3027 
2916 
2612 
3033 
2945 
2976 
2920 
2905 


?s 

■ 

a, 

c 

"Si 

1" 

-2 

*«.« 

f 

er  Cent. 
Attenc 

umber 
Ta 

er  Cent. 
Ta 

verage 
Schola] 

Ph 

Zi 

^ 

< 

97.43 

124 

0.20 

68 

96.22 

72 

0.11 

66 

95.66 

71 

0.12 

69 

95.17 

129 

0.22 

70 

91.53 

130 

0.24 

66 

97.16 

73 

0.12 

70 

94  89 

97 

0.16 

71 

96.31 

118 

0.19 

70 

96.65 

124 

0.21 

73 

98.15 

66 

0.15 

69 

s 

P^ 


0.17 
0.19 
0.22 
0.20 
0.21 
0.29 
0.32 
0.30 
0.27 
0.21 


MISCELLANEOUS    TABLE. 


TEACHERS. 

PUPILS. 

VISITS, 

aCHOOLS. 

• 

a 

12 
12 

22 
7 
6 
8 
4 
3 

74 

• 

-s 

a 
H 

a 

H 

4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
2 

13 

s 

< 

CD 

ST 

54 

78 

118 

5 

52 

71 

4 

2 

384 

Suspended  for 
all  Causes. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance 
Suspended. 

Per  Cent. 

Punished. 

• 

i 

1 

190 

270 

674 

208 

33 

47 

65 

44 

1531 

1 
& 

147 
104 
161 
69 
25 
25 
16 
11 

558 

s 

1 

a 
X 

■Foinr... 

59 

28 

26 

7 

7 

35 
10 
17 

0.07 
0.03 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 
0.06 
0.03 
0.07 

0.05 
0.13 
0.09 
0.18 
0.15 
0.84 
0.64 
0.59 

654 
568 
2166 
290 
122 
311 
151 
44 

209 

Mame 

206 

Howard  

235 

fiynes 

109 

Ninth  Ward 

86 

Belle  View 

96 

Trimble 

59 

McKee »... 

58 

Total 

189 

0.03 

0.23 

4306 

1058 

FUTURE    ORGANIZATION, 

AS    DETEBMINED    AT    JU'nE    EXAMINATION. 


QiRADim 

11th 
29 

•  •• 

29 

10th 
27 

•  •  • 

27 

9th 

71 
5 

76 

8th 

7t.h 

6th 

200 
21 

A  221 

5th 

529 
69 

598 

4th     3d 

332    375 
90j  140 

422    515 

2d 

350 
180 

530 

iRt 

126    127 

Wbite.. 

214 

Goloied 

11 

0 

88 

Total 

137 

127 

302 
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SALARIES. 


The  salaries  are  determined  by  a  sliding  scale,  in  which  the 

minimum  and  maximum  rate  to  be  paid  in  each  position  are 
fixed,  and  the  incumbent  receives  such  an  amount  within  thoee 

limits  as  the  services  performed  merit.    The  following  is  the 
scale,  the  rate  being  per  month  : 

Superintendent  of  Schools^ $170  to  $188 

Principal  Fogg  School 160  "  180 

First  Male  Assistant  High  School 100  "  135 

Second  Male  Assistant  High  School i...-    80**  100 

Principal  Modern  Languages. 85  **  110 

Lady  Assistant  High  School ~    65  **  80 

Principal  Third  Floor  Fogg  School 90  "  110 

AfBistant      "        **          "         "       -    55"  €5 

Principal  First     "          "         "       ^    66  «  75 

Assistant     "         "          "         "       40**  56 

Principal  Hume  School , ~  140  «  165 

Principal  Howard  School .,  140  **  165 

Principal  Hynes  School ^  100  "  1» 

Principal  Belle  View  School ^  100  "  120 

Principal  Ninth  Ward  School ^ 80  «  100 

Principal  Trimble  School 65  "  80 

Principal  McKee  School 60  **  60 

Principal  Third  Floor  Howard  School 70  "  80 

Principal  First        «         "           "     65**  75 

Principal  Seventh  Grade  Studj-halls.- 60  **  70 

Assistant        "           "     Class-rooms 1 «    65  **  65 

Principal  Sixth  Grade  Study-halls ^    65  "  65 

Assistant      "          "      Clrass-rooms. 50  "  60 

Principal  Fifth  Grade  Study-^alls 60  «  60 

Assistant      "          "     Qass-rooms 60  **  55 

Principals  Fourth,  Third,  Second,  and  First  Grade  Study-halls 45  •  56 

Assistants        "            "            "                "            «    aass-rooms 40  "  50 

Principal  Vocal  Music 90  «  1» 

Principal  Penmanship  and  Drawing 80  **  HO 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST   YEAR. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught^  from  the  boards  cards^  and  the  First 
Reader^  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  writing  in  script, 
with  pencil,  simple  words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at 
dictation,  and  spelling  by  sound.  Counting  orally  to  100,  by 
addition  of  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5;  Arabic  notation  to  100;  addition 
and  subtraction  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000.  Vocal  music,  first  third  of  No.  1  Graded  Singer. 
First  series  Drawing  Cards  to  No.  8.  Calisthenics.  Object  and 
development  lessons. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  Reader.  Word  Primer  to  page  50.  Arabic  notation 
and  numeration  to  1,000 ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  10,000;  Walton's  Card.  Section  third 
of  Graded  Singer  No.  1.  First  series  Drawing  Cards  No.  9,  to 
second  series  No.  6.  Writing  script  with  pencil.  Calisthenics. 
Object  and  development  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Word  Primer,  finished.  Roman  notation  to 
M.,  with  the  rules ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  to 
amounts  less  than  50,000,  with  analysis ;  multiplication  and  di- 
vision by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  in  amounts  less  than  10,000; 
Walton's  Card.  No.  1  Graded  Singer,  finished.  Second  series 
Drawing  Cards,  finished.  Nos.  1  and  2  Copy  Books,  short  course. 
Calisthenics  and  object  lessons. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  Reader.  Word  Book  to  page  64.  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. Elementary  Arithmetic  to  page  90.  Walton^s  Card. 
No.  2  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Intermediate  series.  No.  3  long,  and  No.  2  short  coarse  Copy 
Books.     Calisthenics  and  object  lessons. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader^  first  half.  Word  Book^  finished.  Elementary 
Arithmetic^  fiuished ;  Mental,  to  page  72 ;  Practical,  to  page  68. 
Comprehensive  Geography,  to  "  South  America."  No.  2  Graded 
Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  2  and  3,  Intermediate 
series.  No.  4  and  No.  3  short  course  Copy  Books.  Calisthenics 
and  otject  lessons. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  last  half.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  to  page  50. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  to  page  100;  Practical,  to  page  167.  Com- 
prehensive Geography,  finished.  Language  Lessons.  No.  3 
Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  1  and  2  Free- 
hand series.  Copy  Books  No.  4J  long,  and  No.  3  short  series. 
Declamation.     Physical  exercises  and  object  lessons. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

U.  S.  History.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  to  page  100.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  to  page  126 :  Practical,  to  page  246.  Progressive 
Grammar,  to  page  73.  No.  3  Graded  Singer,  finished.  Draw- 
ing Books  Nos.  3  and  4,  Freehand  series.  Copy  Books  Nos.  5 
and  6.     Declamation.     Physical  exercises. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Literary  Reader.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished.  Mental 
and  Practical  Arithmetic,  finished.  Progressive  Grammar. 
Elementary  Physiology,  first  term,  and  Elementary  Botany, 
second  term.  No.  4  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books 
Nos.  5  and  6,  Frerhand  series.  Copy  Books  Nos.  8  and  9. 
Declamation. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Word  Analysis,  first  half.  Modern  History.  Algebra.  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  or  Ahn's  Method 
in  German,  or  Pylodet's  French  Primer  with  DeFivas  Granunar. 
No.  4  Graded  Singer,  last  half.  Nos.  1  and  2  Model  and  Object 
Drawing. 
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TENTH  YEAR. 

Word  Analysis,  finished.  General  History.  Algebra,  finished 
and  Geometry,  commenced.  Chemistry.  Csesar  and  Virgil,  or 
German  Grammar  and  First  Reader,  or  Pylodet's  French  Reader 
with  DeFiva's  Grammar.  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons.  Draw- 
ing and  music  as  in  ninth  year. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

Geometry ;  Science  of  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping.  Virgil 
and  Cicero^s  Orations  finished,  or  German  Grammar  and  Second 
Reader,  or  Pylodet's  French  Literature.  Rhetoric.  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology.  Zienophon's  Anabasis.  Drawing  and 
Music  as  in  ninth  year.  Latin  prose  composition  practiced,  and 
Grerman  and  French  spoken  in  the  class-room,  during  this  year, 
by  pupils  in  those  languages  respectively. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 


Trimble  School,  2d  floor,  1  &  2  Intermediate,  and  2  &  3  shortcourse. 
BeUeView,        2d    "     2&3  "  4&4Jlong    " 

Ninth  Ward,      2d    "     2&3  "  Freehand  &  2  ASshort" 

Howard,  3d    "     No.  2  Cards  &  1  Inter.  &  2  &  3 

Howard,  2d    ''     3  &  4  Forehand  and  4  long  &  3 


U        i< 


a 


a 


SYLLABUS  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS. 


,      FIRST    YEAR. 

Objects  to  be  used  at  first,  their  names  given,  and  prominent 
properties  developed,  such  as  length,  breadth,  thickness,  surfiEuse, 
form,  color,  etc. 

The  teacher  may  select  from  the  following,  or  introduce  otiiers 
similar : 

1.  Oommon  Objects. — Apple,  orange,  hat,  shoe,  nut,  marble, 
chair,  table,  pencil,  slate,  door,  apron,  jacket,  dress,  ball,  knife, 
cup,  ring,  bucket. 

2.  Objects  ai  Home. — Fork,  spoon,  plate,  basket,  broom,  clock, 
candle,  soap,  sponge,  coal,  tumbler. 

3.  Food. — Meat,  bread,  butter,  milk,  water,  vinegar,  molaaseB, 
sugar,  salt,  pea,  turnip,  tomato,  potato,  grape,  cherry,  apple, 
peach. 

4.  Parts  of  (he  Body. — ^Head,  &ce,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
cheeks,  ears,  hair,  trunk,  arms,  shoulder,  upper  arm,  elbow, 
lower  arm,  wrist,  hand,  fingers,  thumb ;  fore,  middle,  ring,  and 
little  finger ;  legs,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  ankle,  foot,  instep,  heel^  sole, 
toes,  nails. 

Each  of  these  may  be  developed  after  some  such  scheme  as 
the  following : 

bowl 
handle 


rbail 
shield 
ears 

Bucket-!  ^y 
*  staves 

hoops 

bottom 

l^  rivets 


Cup  - 


upper  nm 
lower  rim 
bottom 
inside 
outside 
Ledge 


Cent< 


surfiu)e 

fiaices 

edge 

milling 

impresaion 

image 

superscription 
^date 
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Applet 


''stem 
peel 

Sple 

core 
seeds 
veins 
juice 
eye 
^  color 


Table    < 


''top 
legs 
corners 
edges 
aides 
drawers 


Bell 


handle 


^nut 
catch 
shaft 
ferrule 
border 
rim 
edge 

Ldajper    }^''B^^ 


cup 


upper 
sole 
heel 
Shoe  -l  tip 

eyelets 
binding 
^seams^  etc. 


r  shaft 
ring 

I  barrel 
Key  \  lip 

wards 


grooves 
use 


length 
>ight 

Chair — seat,  back,  legs^  rounds,  braces,  etc. 


SECOND   YEAR. 


Properties  and  qualities  to  be  developed — smooth,  hard,  soft^ 
rough,  straight,  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  slanting,  parallel, 
red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  white,  black,  long,  short,  broad, 
high,  heavy,  light,  rights  left,  before,  between. 

Objects  given  before  may  be  used  to  impress  these. 

(head 
legs 


ftop  of  head 


^  forehead 
eyes 
Face^  nose 
I  mouth 
(^chin 

{palm 
back 
fingers 


The  head  <  back  of  head 

V  sides,  temple,  ear 


^shoulder 
upper  arm 
Arms*^  elbow 

lower  arm 
wrist 

^hip 
thigh 
Legs '  knee,  knee  pan 
lower  leg 
(^  ankle 
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{Monkey 
Ourang-Outang 
Letoiur 

Bat 


3.  Flesh-eaters^ 


Hedgehog  )- Insect-eaters 

Mole 

Cat 

Tiger 

Lion 

Panther 

Jackal 

Dog 

Fox 

Wolf  1^    . 

Weasel       >^"^^ 

Badger 

Otter 


4.  Gnawers 


6.  Cud-ohewers  -< 


Walrus       I  *      .  .1 . 
LSeal  I  Amphibious 

Rat 

Squirrel 

Mouse 

Beaver 

Hare 

Rabbit 

Porcupine 

Cow 

Reindeer 

Deer 

Goat 

Ox 
^Sheep 
^  Horse 


Tapir 

6.  Thick-skinned  \  gjf P^^^^* 

I  Rhinoceros 

I  Hippopotamus 

(  Armadillo 

7.  Toothless       <  Ant-eater 

(.Sloth 

8.  Pouched         /  Opossum 

1  Kanmroo 

8.  Whale  tribe    {^^^ 
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Papils  of  this  grade  to  write  one  compositioii  each  month  on 
sabjects  in  the  above  object  coarse,  upon  the  information  derived 
from  the  aid  of  their  teachers  and  their  own  observation.  ' 


Phyaies: 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


Attraction.  -< 


Cohesion. 


Gravitation 


Capillary. 


Solids 

Liquids. 

Weight  of  solids 

Pressure  of  water 

Pressure  of  the  air — suction-pump, 

barometer. 
Ascent  of  liquids  in  tubes 
Sap  in  growing  plants 
Liquids  in  sponge,  sugar,  lamp-wick. 


Heat.    < 


{Sun 
Friction 
Cumbustion 
Expansion  of  bodies.     Illustrated  in  etplids,  liquids,  and 

the  air.    Thermometer. 
Change  of  form  of  bodies.     Solids  into  liquids,  and 

liquids  into  gases. 
Conducting  power  of  bodies.     Radiation.     Clothing. 
Explanation  of  ice,  snow,  dew,  fog,  frost,  vapor,  clouds, 
rain,  hail. 

{The  heavenly  bodies 
Combustion 
Friction 
Light.  <{  Befraction.    Prism,  water. 

Convex  lens  (burning  glass).    The  eye.    Spectacles. 

Beflection .     ix)oking-glass. 

Necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  lessons  to  present  only  the  most  general  and  obvious  fea- 
tures, and  to  be  given  in  the  simplest  form,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, by  the  object  method. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  course  of  Object  Lessons,  and 
for  their  guidance  and  instruction  in  conforming  to  it,  teachers 
will  use  Sheldon's  ^^ Lessons  on  Objects,'^  and  Calkin's  ^^  Object 


jj 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED. 


The  American  Series  of  Readers. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Willson's  Analyzer  and  Speller. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Swinton's  Grammars. 

"       Outlines  of  History. 
Stephen's  History,  United  States. 
Anderson's  History,  England. 
Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

"         Comprehensive  Geography. 
Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology. 

"       Chemistry. 
Youmans'  First  Botany. 
Tenney's  Geology. 
Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  Rhetoric. 

Appleton's  Arithmetics. 
Crittenden's  Book-keeping. 
Olney's  School  Algebra. 

"      Science  of  Arithmetic. 
Chauvenet's  Geometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

''         Latin  Reader. 

"         Csesar. 
Gardener's  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Chi^  &  Stewart's  Virgil. 
Bullion's  Cicero's  Orations. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Jjeighton's  Greek  Lessons. 
Graeca  Majora. 
Pylodet's  French  Course. 
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DeFiva's  French  Grammar. 
Masson's  French  Dictionary. 
Ahn's  German  Method. 
Otto's  German  Conversation  Grammar. 
Oltrogge's  German  Readers. 
Koehler's  German  Dictionary. 
Walton's  Card. 

Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Cards. 
"  "  «         Books. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books. 
Blackman's  Graded  Singers. 
Song  Cabinet. 


HXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

June,  1877. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PAPEB. 


DIBECnONS: 


1.  The  written  examination  will  commence  8  A.  m.,  and  the  papers  shall  be 

taken  up  promptly  at  1  p.  m.    After  which  new  applicants  will  have  u 
oral  interview  with  the  Committee. 

2.  The  papers  must  be  designated  on  each  sheet  by  a  prescribed  number,  and  in 

no  case  must  the  name  of  the  applicant  appear  on  them. 

8.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  written,  but  every  answer  must  be  numbered  as  is 
the  question  to  which  it  applies. 

4.  While  answers  should  be  explicit  and  full,  all  unnecessary  verbiage,  or  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  should  be  avoided.  Entire  work,  in  solving  problem^ 
must  be  given. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons? 

2.  Locate  five  of  the  most  noted  peaks  of  North  America. 
8.  What  States  touch  the  Ohio  River  ? 

4.  Locate  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

5.  Give  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  also  the  Bussiany  and 

the  countries  between  them. 

6.  A  and  B  do  a  piece  of  work  together  in  5J  days.     B  alone 

can  do  the  same  work  in  15}  days.     In  what  time  can  A 
doit? 

7.  The  sum  of  two  decimal  fractions  is  equal  to  1-15,  and  one  of 

them  is  1-15  of  the  other.     What  are  they? 

8.  What  principal  on  interest  at  9  per  cent,  for  one  year,  6 

months,  and  18  days  will  give  an  amount  of  $730? 
9.  A  broker  received  $1890  to  invest  in  real  estate  after  deduct- 
ing his  commissions  of  i  per  cent.     What  were  his  commifi* 
sions,  and  what  amount  did  he  invest  ? 
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10.  Which  of  the  signs  X  —  X  -f-  take  precedence  in  forming 
arithmetical  terms ?  For  instance,  12x3X5  — 16^2  = 
what?  Exempli^  further  hj  writing  an  involved  complex 
fraction,  with  these  signs  used  in  succession,  and  solving  it. 

11.  Define  conjunctions,  and  name  the  difierent  classes,  illustrat- 

ing each  by  a  sentence. 

12.  Write  sentences  showing  all  of  the  different  uses  of  ^'  that  '^ 
and  ^'buf  as  parts  of  speech. 

13.  '^  If  a  party  bound  to  do  a  thing  on  a  certain  day,  and  there- 
fore having  the  whole  intermediate  time,  by  some  act  dis- 
tinctly incapacitates  himself  from  doing  that  thing  on  that 
day,  it  seems  that  an  action  may  be  commenoed  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  that  day.''     Analyze. 

14.  Correct  the  following.     Give' reasons. 

(a)  Solomon  was  wiser  than  any  man. 

(6)  The  ancients  thought  the  sun  revolved  around  us. 

(e)  The  children  or  the  teacher  was  to  blame. 

(d)  He  and  not  they  are  insured. 

(«)  I  expected  to  have  been  at  home  last  week. 

15.  Parse  the  italicised  words  following : 

(a)  A  horsetwenty  years  old  trotted  a  mile  fast. 
(6)  He  was  told  a  secret  worth  preserving. 


LOCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  BOILDINGS,  it 


FOGG  SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Sprace  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  valne  $17,000; 

built  1874,  cost  $26,000;  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  525 

seats;  average  nnmber  belonging,  443;  number  of  teaoh- 

ers,  12. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal  of  Building  and  of  the  High 

School;  Profe.  J.  S.  Fall,  H.  Tallichett,  and  F.  W.  Von  Strants, 

Miss  M.  A.  Watson  and  Mrs.  A.  £.  Woods,  Assistants. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Redman,  Principal  Eighth  Grade;  Misses  M.  A. 
Fletcher,  M.  D.  McLelland,  and  Sarah  W.  Hunt,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bowles,  Principal  of  the  training  Department; 
Misses  Mattie  Thompson  and  Jennie  Wrenn^  Assistants. 

HUME  SCHOOL. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  valne  $13,000; 
built  1854,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twelve  rooms,  600 
seats;  average  number  belonging,  524;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 12 
Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal  of  Building;    Misses  Aurelii 
Wharton,  E.  B.  Clemens,  Lutie  Tillman,  Lu.  C.  Ewing,  Anna 
H.  Crandall,  Jessie  Lattimer,  Amanda  Bear,  Josie  Ryan,  and 
Mattie  Shaffer,  and  Mesdames  M.  E.  Bruce  and  M.  V.  Macken- 
zie, Assistants. 

HOWARD  SCHOOL. 

No.  250  South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  valne  $5,000; 
built  1859,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twenty-two  rooiBB» 
1,100  seats;  average  number  belonging,  897;  nnmber  of 
teachers,  22. 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwitie,  Principal  of  Building;  Mr.  R.  D'S. 
Robertson,  Misses  Hattie  R.  Cotton,  Hannah  Marks,  and  Alice 
Wilson,  and  Mesdames  A.  Fall  and  M.  L.  Grubbs,  Assistants  in 
Grammar  Department. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert,  Principal  Intermediate  Department;  Misses 
N.  I.  Anthony,  Bessie  Blackman,  Flora  Butler,  and  Ella  Howell, 
and  Mesdames  Y.  A.  Baldwin  and  S.  E.  Parr,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Miller,  Principal  Primary  Department;  Misses 
J.  T.  Blackman,  Fannie  Dunnavant,  E.  J.  Haley,  Kate  Heriges, 
and  Jennie  Houze,  and  Mesdames  J.  A.  Fisher  and  S.  V.  Symmes, 
Assistants. 

HYNE8  SCHOOL. 

Sommer  and  Line  streets;  lot  90  by  180  feet,  value  (4,500;  built 

in  1857,  cost  $15,000;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms, 440  seats; 

average  number  belonging,  313;  number  of  teachers,  8. 

Mr.  E.  Perkins,  Principal ;  Misses  M.  F.  Battle,  Eliza  Crosth- 

wait,  Lavinia  Currey,  Bettie  Herriford,  and  Sarah  Sobel,  and 

Mesdames  L.  A.  Lea  and  Jennie  Sanders,  Assistants. 


NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

Jefferson  and  North  High  streets;  lot  185  by  210  feet,  value 

$2,500;  built  1873,  cost  $12,000;  two  stories,  six  rooms, 

345   seats;   average   number  belonging,   241;    number  of 

teachers,  6. 

Mx.  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Principal;  Misses  Julia  Duncan,  Lula 

Graines,  Lizzie  Jeup,  Loula  Jonnard,  and  Maggie  Pendergast, 

Aflsistants. 

BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 

(CX)LORED.) 

No.  305  North  Summer  street;  lot  90  by  96  feet,  value  $1,500; 

built  1861,  cost  $8,000;  two  stories,  eight  rooms,  370  seats; 

average  number  belonging,  310;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mx.  C.  W.  Munson,  Principal;  Misses  Kate  Lyon,  Emma 
Perry,  and  India  Sturdivant,  and  Mesdames  L.  P.  Guyer,  Pau- 
ine  Ottarson,  Mary  Thomburg,  and  Alice  S.  Wyatt,  Assistants. 
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TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 

(CJOLOBED.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street;  lot  75  by  180  feet,  valae  $1,600; 

built  1851,  cost  $6,000;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats; 

average  number  belonging,  195;  number  of  teachers,  4. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Halley,  Principal;  Miss  Addie  CSorbitt  and  Mes- 
dames  M.  E.  Cooper  and  S.  Y.  Collins,  Assistants. 

McKEE  SCHOOL. 

(COLOBBD.) 

No.  10  Ewing  street;  rented  at  $150;  three  rooms,  170  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  138 ;  number  of  teachers,  3. 
Miss  M.  R.  Smith,  Principal ;  Misses  Lizzie  Brown  and  Olive 
Branch,  Assistants. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  Alfred  Hume,  ^^^•>  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by 
the  City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools 
were  in  operation,  to  investigate  their  praetical  working,  and  re- 
port to  the  Board.  •  Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness 
to  make  known  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do 
so  in  public.    Accordingly,  on  the  26fch  of  August,  he  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  and  read  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report,  two  thousand 
copies  of  which  were  published.     That  report  may  be  regarded 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city. 
In  the  same  year  the  lot,  180x270  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Spmoe 
and  Broad  streets  was  purchased,  and  proposals  received  for  the 
erection  of  a  building.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1853,  Dr.  W.  K. 
Bowb'ng  delivered  an  oration,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.     The  building  was  completed 
within  the  following  year,  and  was  called  the  Hume  School,  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  had  taken  such  an  active 
part  in  inaugurating  the  new  enterprise.     On  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  the  City  Council  elected  the  first  Board  of  Education, 
the  following  gentlemen  being  chosen :  F.  B.  Fogg,  W.  K.  Bowl- 
ing, S.  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen,  and  Alfred 
Hame.     They  held  their  first  meeting  on  November  5,  following, 
and  the  schools  were  formally  opened  to  pupils  February  26, 1865. 
Much  of  the  unvarying  prosperity  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  always  been  controlled  by  Boards  of  active, 
intelligent,  discreet  gentlemen,  many  of  them  the  most  distin- 
^aished  citizens  of  the  place,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
list  of  those  who,  at  different  times,  have  served  in  that  capacity : 
Cbarlcs  Tomes,  W.  F.  Bang,  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Isaac  Paul,  M.  H. 
Howard,  J.  B.  Knowles,  S.  Cooley,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  J.  P.  Coleman, 
Wm.  Stockel,  C.  K.  Winston,  P.  S.  Fall,  J.  L.  Bostick,  B.  8. 
Rhea,  J.  O.  Griffith,  M.  M.  Brien,  M.  G.  L.  Claiborne,  M.  M. 
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Monahan,  J.  8.  Fowler,  H.  H.  Harrison,  T.  A.  Atchison,  H.  S. 
Bennett,  L.  t>.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Dickey,  E.  H.  East,  R.  B.  Cheat- 
ham, Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  Callender,  M.  C.  Cotton,  Eugene 
Cary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.  Rutledge,  J.  Jungerman,  John  Rhum, 
J.  Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  James  Whit  worth,  T.  H.  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Watkins,  J.  B.  Craighead,  L.  G.  Tarbox,  J.  L.  Weakley, 
Charles  Rich,  George  S.  Kinney,  A.  D.  Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird, 
R.  A.  Young,  J.  T.  Dunlap,  M.  B.  Howell  In  the  year  1856, 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Line  streets  was  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  property  donated  by  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes, 
and  a  building  erected  upon  it  was  called  by  his  name.  In  the 
year  1859,  M.  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  city  a  fine  lot  on 
College  Hill,  on  which  now  stands  the  school-house  named  for 
him. 

The  Trimble  School,  at  524  South  Market  street,  was  so  called 
in  honor  of  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  for  school  purposes,  to  the  then  suburb  town  of  South 
Nashville,  in  the  year  1851.  During  the  next  year  the  building 
was  erected  and  a  public  school  opened.  When,  in  1855,  the 
corporate  limits  were  extended  over  this  territory,  the  City  Board 
of  Education  took  charge  of  the  school. 

In  1865,  a  lot  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  North 
Cherry  streets,  and  an  old  army  house  purchased  and  removed 
to  it.  In  1872,  a  good  lot  was  purchased,  at  the  corner  of  North 
High  and  Jefferson  streets,  and  during  the  next  year  the  present 
Ninth  Ward  school-house  was  built  upon  it. 

In  1867,  the  Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converted 
into  a  school-house  for  colored  pupils. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  1865,  the  Hume  building  was 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  that  district. 
The  city,  therefore,  purchased  a  wooden  building  which  had  been 
built  on  South  Vine  street  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  a 
mess-hall  during  the  war.  This  house  was  removed  to  the  Sume 
lot  and  fitted  up  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  material  \roaId 
permit,  and  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  it  became  unten- 
antable, and  in  its  stead  the  new  brick  building  which  now  adorns 
the  lot  was  erected.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in  January. 
1875,  and  is  called  the  Fogg  School,  in  honor  of  Francis  B. 
Fogg,  Esq.,  the  first  President  of  the  Board. 


CITY  LAW  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SYSTEM  AND  GOYEBNMJBNT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  amd  OUy  Council  oj  NaehvUU: 

Sbction  1.    That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education^  to  consist  of 
nine  members^  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City 
Council  at  their  last  regular  meeting  in  November  in  each  year. 
The  members  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  1st 
day  of  December,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall 
continue  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  quali- 
fied.   Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  oc- 
currence thereof,  the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  unexpired  term.    Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  on  his  induction  into  office,  take  the  following  oath : 
"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry 
out  faithfully  all  the  laws  now  in  force,  and  those  hereafter  en- 
acted, to  provide  a  school  fund,  and  to  regulate  the  public  ^hools 
o£  the  City  of  Nashville,  so  help  me  God/^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of 
the  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by 
tbe  Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  CSty  Council,  and 
aJball  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board ; 
axiy  alteration  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval 

rgection. 


Sec.  3.    Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 

shall  be  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be 

luader  charge  of  such  teachers,  and  in  such  buildings^  as  the 

Soard  of  Education  may  deem  most 
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Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pnpils 
in  tiie  public  schools,  provided  that  said  children  shall  them- 
selves be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control  of 
a  minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools, 
who  shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeaner,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  ofiense. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any 
public  school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
connive  at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the 
benefits  of  said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully 
permitting  such  pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  ofiense. 

CHAPTER  IL 

PROVIDING   AND  BEGULATING  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Section  1.  That  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  each  year  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Mayor  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  which  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  succeeding  scholastic  year,  ban- 
ning July  1st.  That  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  various 
items  of  expense  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  signed  ofiS- 
cially  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  lists  of  taxes  are  properly  made  out,  a 
sufficient  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  upon  the  assessment  to  provide 
a  school  fund  for  the  twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  in  the 
amount  required  by  the  official  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  levy  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

Sec.  3.  The  moneys  paid  by  the  City  Collector  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  city  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  by  him 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taking  his  receipt 
for  the  same. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  give 
satis&ctory  bond  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Nashville  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars^  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty. 

Sec.  5.  The  money  thus  paid  over  shall  be  subject  to  the  di- 
rect management  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education^  subject 
to  such  restraints  of  checking  as  may  be  considered  expedient 
by  them ;  provided,  that  it  shall  in  no  case  be  used  except  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  statement  rendered  May  1,  annually. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  report  to  the  City 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  said  Council  in  each  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  preceding  quarter. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buUdings,  or  other 
property,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  dam- 
age done;  and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the 
schools  while  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall 
be  liable  to  arrest  by  the  police,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

Sec.  8.  This  bill  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  all  previous  enactments 
with  reference  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville, 
and  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Shall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers,  papils, 
and  others  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act  apon  all 
appeals  and  grievances  presented  by  teachers,  parents,  or  pnpils— 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board.  Whenever,  in  their  opinion, 
any  new  rule  should  be  introduced,  or  old  rule  changed,  thej 
shall  aubmit  the  subject  to  the  Board.  At  every  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters  before  them  during 
the  preceding  month,  and  their  action  thereon.  They  shall  have 
supervision  of  all  the  school  buildings,  grounds  and  appurtenan- 
ces, including  heating  apparatus,  ventilation,  and  whatever  else 
may  belong  to  the  school-houses.  They  shall  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  everything  connected 
therewith,  annually,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  schools  in 
June,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  Board.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the  several  buildings,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Board. 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  examinations  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as 
they  may  deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be  filled, 
and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
They  shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  all  examina- 
tions, whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools, 
and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes  as  the^ 
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may  think  desirable.     Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books 
shall  be  refern^  to  this  Committee. 

They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools,  with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other 
change^  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the 
pupils  will  admit.  They  shall  report,  from  time  to  time,  such 
suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  the  Board'  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  made. 


III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  moneys.  They  shall  keep  the  Board  informed  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  funds  and  accounts ;  shall  make  the 
annual  estimates  required  by  the  city  laws  to  be  presented  by  the 
Board  to  the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  accounts  before  they 
are  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  shall  report  at  the 
last  regular  meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  all  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  of  the  Superin- 
tendent^ teachers,  janiters,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the 
Board.  They  shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  the  several  positions,  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  Board. 

iV. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee^ 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation ; 
ind  no  report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same 
it  a  meeting  regularly  called. 


V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of 
he  eclieols  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as 
bey  may  think  proper  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of 
le  Soard;  for  publication. 
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MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  months  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  unless  a 
different  place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of 
meeting  shall  be  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first 
of  April ;  and  8  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of 
October. 

2.  The  Superintendent  may  be  found  at  the  office  on  every 
school-day,  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 

3.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the 

previous  meeting. 

2.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  com- 

munications to  the  Board. 

3.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President  or  Super- 

intendent. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

5.  Report  of  Special  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt^  and  the 
fact  entered  upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 

5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being 
taken,  and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the 
Secretary's  minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz :  To  adjourn,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day, 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend ;  and  these  several 
motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a 
call  of  the  ayes  and  nays,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when 
his  vote^causes  a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  lost. 
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8.  In  all  oases  of  the  purchase  of  articles^  or  making  contracts 
byji  committee  or  agent  of  the  Boards  such  accounts  shall  be 
certified  to  be  correct  by  those  making  them^  audited  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee^  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

9.  The  Secretary  shall  have^  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board, 
a  list  of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  sep- 
arate list  of  unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  of  its  in- 
troduction, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished 
business  is  in  order. 

10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Bsard,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in 
writing,  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


0FFICEB8. 


Jos-  K  Weakley, 
T.  W.  Haley, 
S.  Y.  Caldwell, 


PresidenL 
Secretary. 
SupL  of  Sehoqh. 


M.  C.  Cotton, 
John  Ruhm, 
J.  L.  Weakley, 

J.  M.  Dickinson, 
T.  W.  Haley, 
Geo.  S.  Kinney, 

Theo.  Cooley, 
O.  M.  Fogg, 
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Executive  Committee. — Fogg,  Cooley,  Cotton,  Haley  and 
Howell*. 
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SL.L  and  Ruhm. 

Finance  Committee. — KiNNEY,  Cooley,  Cotton,  Dickinson 
and  Ruhm. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AIS  L^  PRINCIPALS. 


S.  Y.  CALDWELL,  SuperintendetU  oj  SchooU. 


J.  E.  Bailey,    .     . 

T.   H.    COBKILli, 
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S.    S.    WOOLWINE,       . 

E.    Perkins, 
A.  J.  Cavert, 

C.   W.    MUNSON, 

H.  H.  Halley, 
C.  A.  Halley, 


Principal    Vocal  Mu»ic. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing, 
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Elocution, 
High  School. 
Hume  School. 
Howard  School. 

Hynea  School. 

9th  Ward  School. 

Belle  View  School. 

Trimble  School. 

McKee  School. 
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''  Willie  Williams. 
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CITY  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


,  Nashville,  June  20, 1 878. 

Swpt.  S.   Y.  OaldweU: 

Deab  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  you  a  statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools,  from  June  30, 1877  to 
June  30,  1878.  There  will  be  no  receipts  or  disbursements  in  the 
few  remaining  days  of  this  month,  so  that,  practically  the  month 
is  ended. 

You  will  notice  that  the  last  two  items  of  the  disbursements  are 

amounts  transferred  to  pay  part  of  the  old  $17,000  loan.     These 
amounts  are  also  included  in  the  receipts,  so  that  the  receipts 

from  city  taxes  are  really  $39,762.06,  less  $5,720.43=$34,041.62, 

and  of  course  the  disbursements  should  be  credited  in  like  manner, 

which  would  make  the  total  of  that  side  of  the  account,  instead 

of  $71,031.33,  the  sum  of  $66,310.89. 

To  simplify  the  matter,  perhaps  the  amount  turned  into  the 

treasury  of  the  city,  on  the  $17,000  loan,  had  better  be  left  out, 

and  the  whole  matter  could  be  therefore  summed  up  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

City  Taxes  on  hand,  July  1,  1877 $  4,600  78 

City  Taxes  collected 16  440  64 

City  Loan  in  December  1877 18  000  00 

Totel  School  money  from  city $34,041  62 

County  School  taxes  collected 28,126  50 

State  School  taxes  collected 3,188  1 S 

$60,356  30 
Cash  overdrawn,  due  Treasurer 4,954  5i* 

$65  310  8^ 
EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  J.  L.  Weakley,  former  Treasurer $5  831  40 

Acceptances  of  Weakley,  Tres.  preceding  year...  7,573  66 

Note  of  8rd  National  Bank,  (bal.) 2,063  03 

Teachers  and  Janitors 46,770  85 

Repairs,  Fuel,  Incidentals  etc 4,061  95=-$65,310  St# 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ANSON  NELSON,  City  IVeawrer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  30,  1878. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen: — My  eighth  annual  report  is  respectfully  pre- 
sented, showing  the  condition  of  the  city  public  schools  for  their 
twenty-fourth  year,  which  closes  with  this  date. 

FINANCES  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

No  just  conception  of  the  comparative  results  accomplished, 
either  in  a  private  or  a  public  enterprise,  can  be  formed  without 
knowing  what  amount  has  been  invested  in  it,  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  it.  Hence,  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  we  have 
given  the  first  place  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  placed  at 
your  command  for  successfully  operating  the  schools. 

The  financial  difficulties  besetting  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year,  causing  a  deficit  of  over  $18,000,  and  the 
necessity  for  devising  some  plan  for  permanently  removing  the 
trouble,  led,  very  early  in  the  session,  to  a  discussion  in  the  city 
council,  during  which  was  developed  a  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  then  existing  school  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
municipal  charter.  This,  favored  by  the  general  pressing  neces- 
sity for  economy  in  all  departments  of  life,  caused,  for  a  time, 
quite  a  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  what  changes  should  be  made, 
and,  after  the  enacting  and  rescinding  of  several  rather  radical 
measures,  resulted  in  amendments  which  devolve  the  duties  of  the 
former  Treastirer  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  City  Treas- 
urer, and  which  immaterially  alter  the  school  law  in  other  re- 
spects. 

It  is  significant  of  the  firm  hold  which  the  schools  have  upon 
the  community,  that  throughout  this  heated  and  sometimes  acri- 
monious discussion,  no  one  has  been  found  to  even  remotely  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  in  any  way  circumscribing  them  in  their 
proper  sphere  of  action,  or  to  question  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  making  ample  provision  for  their  sustenance. 
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So  far  from  the  interests  of  the  schools  having  suffered  from 
the  searching  investigation  into  their  management  which  has  been 
had,  their  merits  are  more  highly  appreciated  in  consequence  of 
it,  and  their  wants  better  understood  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
supply  them,  and  we  feel  confident  that  their  being  placed  un 
the  same  footing  with  the  other  departments  of  the  city  govctn- 
ment  as  to  defraying  expenses,  will  eventually  remove  one  of  the 
most  annoying  obstacles  with  which  they  have  hitherto  contend- 
ed.    In  fact,  had  they  always  sustained  this  relation  to  the  treas- 
ury, they  could  not  have  fallen  into  arrears,  since  it  may  be  easi- 
ly shown  that  the  annual  expenditures  have  uniformly  been  less 
than  the  amounts  assessed  in  the  tax-budget  for  their  use,  and 
your  Board  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  a  failure  to  collect,  or 
properly  apply  the  city  revenues. 

From  the  statement  of  City  Treasurer,  Anson  Nelson,  you  find 
that  he  has  overchecked  for  the  schools  $4,964.59,  to  which,  if 
we  add  $5,181.00,  the  amount  of  the  June  pay-roll  unpaid  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  about  $450.00  then  due  other  parties, 
there  will  appear  a  deficit  of  $10,585.19  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 

year. 

Surely,  now  that  the  city  council  have  placed  the  fund  abso- 
lutely under  the  direction  and  control  of  their  own  disbursing 
officerj  they  will  not  perpetuate  the  absurd  fiction  by  reason  of 
which  only  the  teachers  and  creditors  of  the  schools  suffer,  but 
will  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  at  once  retire  the  imaginary  bal- 
ance carried  in  his  books  against  the  schools  on  account  of  past 
loans  from  the  city. 

In  order  to  more  systematically  arrange  the  different  items  and 
to  present  a  classified  outline  of  the  detailed  disbursements,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  statement  of  the  finances : 

RBCEIPT8. 

From  State  Tax I  3,18S  18 

County  Tax 28,126  50 

City  Tax 26,762  06 

aty  Loan 18.000  00 

Amount  over-drawn 4^954  59 

$71,031   5- 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Transferred  to  old  loan $  6.720  44 

Balance  paid  Third  National  Bank 4,698  82 

"          "    on  acceptances .• 7,688  65 

"          *»    on  furniture 635  00 

Salaries  on  pay-rolls 44.063  00 

Pay  of  Janitors 8  140  00 

"        Secretary 80  00 

Coal  and  wood 1,199  82 

Printing  and  blanks 591  27 

Books  and  stationery 879  9 « 

School  Census 184  88 

aocks 579  28 

Rent   191  25 

Repairs  ... 674  87 

Miscellaneous  supplies 498  13 

Incidental  expenses 411  46 


$71  081  38 


From  the  fact  that  the  disbursements  were  made  for  the  first 
four  months  by  your  Treasurer,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  Mr.  Nelson,  the  above,  taken  from  both  of  their  ac- 
counts, is  the  most  satisfactory  showing  that  can  be  made. 

The  first  three  items  of  expenditures  aggregating  $18,637.91 
constitute  the  amount  of  deficit  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year,  which,  taken  from  the  total  disbursed,  leaves  amount  paid 
on  this  yearns  expenses  $52,393.42,  to  which  add  June  pay-roll 
$5,181.00,  and  say  $450  due  others,  and  we  have  the  total  annual 
cost  of  the  schools  about  $58,000.00,  which  is  $1,446.38  less  than 
that  for  the  year  before. 

As  the  total  amount  derived  from  school  taxes  was  $53,066.74 
there  would  have  been,  without  drawing  upon  the  ordinary  fund; 
a  deficiency  of  about  $5,000.00,  which  shows  that  the  estimate 
for  this  purpose  in  the  yearly  budget  should  be  increased  to  that 
extent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  statistics  in  a  table  to 
follow,  that  the  cost  per  pupil  belonging  this  year  was  for  tuition 
$1.14  less  than  last,  and  the  total  cost  $1.59  less. 


• 
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GBNEKAL   STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (Census  1870)       25,8W 

«»            "        «»        "        1877 27,085 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18 9,219 

Different  pupils  enrolled  (none  re-entered) 4,235 

Average  monthly  enrollment * 8,469 

*'        number  belonging 3,258 

"            "      attending 3,118 

Probable  number  In  private  schools 400 

Total  number  tardy 1,357 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.23 

"          enrollment  on  population,  1870 16.38 

* '          enumeration  on      "              "    85.64 

**          enrollment  on  enumeration 45.98 

"          attendance  on  enrollment 73.62 

"                  "          "    No.  belonging 95.70 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship 70  00 

*'  •  age  of  pupils 11-9 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 638,663 

"         '*            **        present 611,202 

"        "           **        in  the  session 20JJ 

**        •*            **        taught 19fi 

Number  of  visitors 8,811 

'*      **    special  teachers *< 

"      **    regular       **       75 

*'      "    pupils  to  the  teacher 43 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled .' $11.09 

'*          "             *          belonging $14.42 

**          *•            "           attending $15  07 

Average  salary  paid  teachers $602.00 

Total  paid  special  teachers $2,630.Cm' 

*'       regular  teachers $44,358.00 

Total  cost  of  tuition $46,988.0*> 

'*    incidental  expenses  $11,012. 0^' 

**    annual  expenditures $58,000.0<^ 

'*    paid  on  last  year's  deficit $18,637. yi! 

"    expenditure  for  this  year $76,657.91 

Number  of  school  houses S 

**           **        rooms ^v« 

"            recitation  rooms 45 

**            seats 8,75« 

Value  of  school  buildings $116,001>A*' 

"            "      lots $45,000.  <^^ 

furniture $7,000.0" 


CI  (C 


Total  value  of  property $168,000.  i^j 
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COMPAEATIVE  TABLE  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 


The  scholastic  enumeration  as  reported  has  Gdien  off  316,  from 
vhich  it  would  appear  either  that  the  population  is  decreasing  or 
that  the  census  was  not  fully  taken.  The  cause  assigned  for  it  is 
that  a  great  many  fiuniliee  were  from  home  at  health  resorts 
during  July,  the  month  in  which  the  State  law  requires  the  lists 
to  be  made.  This  doubtless  increases  the  difficulty  of  locating 
the  children,  but,  from  the  fact  tliat  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  deficit  was  from  the  colored  population  who  do  not  generally 
ieave  the  city,  we  are  satisfied  that  other  causes  supervened ;  a 
prominent  one  do  doubt  being  that  there  is  a  foolish  reluctance 
OD  the  part  of  some  parents  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  census- 
taker.  They  imagine  that  it  will  cost  them  something  in  the 
way  of  taxes  or  otherwise,  while  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case;  for 
indirectly  they  thus  cheat  themselves,  since,  for  every  child  not 
listed,  the  corporation  loses  about  f3.00  in  the  distribution  pro 
tUa  of  the  State  and  county  fnnd. 

Another  indication  that  the  number  of  children  has  not 
[laitaished  may  be  found  in  the  increase  in  the  enrollment,  it  be- 
Dg  this  year  4,235  against  4,032  last.    The  per  cent,  of  enroll* 
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meat  on  enumeration  is  3.65  greater  than  for  last  year,  and  on 
population  0.75  greater ;  hence,  the  schools  are  gradually  extend* 
ing  their  influence. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment  has  increaed  0.81, 
and  on  number  belonging  it  is  about  the  same  with  the  previous 
session ;  which  shows  that  a  greater  proportion  of  those  enrolled 
have  been  regularly  present  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  daily 
sessions. 

The  tardiness  certainly  is  nothing  to  be  complained  of,  being 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  though  there  has  been  in  the 
aggregate  an  increase  of  353  cases.  This  growing  want  of  punc- 
tuality has  been  confined  entirely  to  the  colored  schools,  the  in- 
crease in  them  being  408,  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
cases. 

In  the  white  schools  the  punctuality  has  improved,  and,  except 
in  the  Fogg  and  Hume  buildings,  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
attained  with  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  school  life.  We 
would  especially  ask  the  attention  of  pupils  and  parents  to  the 
per  cents,  under  this  head  in  the  tables  of  the  appendix. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  total  number  of  seats  is  3000  in  white,  and  750  in  colored 
schools,  while  the  average  monthly  enrollment  was  in  the  former 
2,712,  and  in  the  latter  747.     Not  only  were  the  colored  schools^ 
as  this  shows,  full  to  their  utmost  capacity,  but,  during  the  month 
of  September,  fully  200  children  applied  who  could  not   he  ad- 
mitted.    Of  the  seats  vacant  in  the  white  schools  the  major  part 
were  in  Hynes  and  Ninth  Ward  buildings,  the  margin  being  v«ry 
small  in  the  Fogg,  Hume  and  Howard;  in  tj|ie  last  mentioned  en- 
tirely wanting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     It  is,  therefoT^, 
evident  that  we  must  be  provided  with  additional  acoommoda- 
tions,  or  within  the  next  one  or  two  sessions  exclude  ao  inoon* 
siderable  number  of  children  entitled  under  the  law  to  school 
privileges.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  number  attending  ia  yearly 
more  forcibly  pressing  upon  us  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
eocpenditure,  and,  realizing  the  difficulty  with  which  ix^  the  em- 
barrassed financial  condition  of  the  city,  it  would  be  met^  I  hai« 
oonstantly,  in  my  last  four  reports^  called  attention  to  it»     ^ 
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better  suggestion  occurs  to  me  now  than  the  following^  quoted 
from  the  report  for  last  year : 

"  A  building  that  will  seat,  say  600  colored  pupils,  may  be  pro- 
vided somewhere  between  Mulberry  and  Broad  streets,  into  which 
should  be  collected  the  pupils  now  in  Trimble  building,  and  part 
of  those  from  Belle  View  and  McKee,  the  Trimble  being  recon- 
verted into  a  white  school,  for  the  reception  of  future  primary  ap- 
plicants within  a  convenient  radius  of  it.  Thus  the  Howard, 
Hume  and  Fogg  buildings  would  be  relieved  and  made  capable 
'  of  accommodating  all  applicants  for  several  years.'^ 

TEACHERS. 

Of  the  corps  employed  numbering  78,  three  had  charge  of 
special  branches,  8  were  principals  of  separate  schools,  27  had 
control  of  study-halls  and  40  were  assistants  in  recitation-rooms. 
Those  who  were  principals  had  also  the  care  of  advanced  classes 
in  their  respective  departments. 

Such  a  diversity  of  places  with  varying  duties  renders  it  pos- 
sible so  to  assign  even  an  indifferent  body  of  teachers  that,  ap- 
parently good  results  may  be  attained,  just  so  long  as  a  fairly 
capable  directing  force  is  preserved.      But  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  real  advantage  of  the  system,  to  an  injurious  extreme,  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  and  highly  censurable.     Such  an  error  can- 
not be  too  carefully  avoided.      Many  specious  influences  invite 
to  its  easy  commission,  and  nothing  opposes  it  but  rigid  and  ap- 
parently unfeeling  duty.      Year  by  year  appear  as  applicants, — 
yes  in  many  instances  as  suppliants,  before  you,  from  75  to  125 
worthy  ladies,  all  of  them  personally  and  socially  estimable, 
many  of  them  daughters  of  your  fellow  citizens,  who  demand 
that  their  claims  shall  be  preferred  to  those  of  others,  but  the 
great  majority  of  whom  have  none  but  mere  literary  qualifica- 
tioDS  of  a  poor  order,  many  of  the  rest  with  passable  attainments 
and  no  experience,  and  very  few  that  can  be  regarded  as  highly 
<{tialifled  professional  teachers.    Generally  too  the  last  mentioned 
are  moire  independent,  because  their  services  are  in  greater  deman^i 
wohip  jt>st  to  the  extent  that  they  find  that  merit  does  not  seoDM 
3,  will  the  nnmbtf  of  such  who  apply  diminish. 
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These  and  simular  causes  conspire  to  render  the  task  of  select- 
ing teachers  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  that  devolves  upon 
you  as  a  Board,  and  there  is  no  use  concealing  the  fact  that  the 
schools  have  not  attained  the  perfection  in  every  respect  that 
they  might,  had  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  been  invaria- 
bly observed  in  discharging  this  vital  duty.  Especially  have 
such  mistakes  been  made  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
just  where  in  &ct  least  of  all  we  can  afford  to  have  the  work  in-, 
differently  done.  To  this  solely  is  attributable  the  partial  failure 
which  we  realize  in  attempting  to  get  reading  really  well  taught. 

But  while  the  immediate  bad  effects  of  this  unwise  policy  are 
so  manifest  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  further  particularize 
here,  I  would  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  its  reflex  indirect  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  corps.     As  before  intimated  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  operate  without  the  most  evident 
bad  results.     A  truly  successful  system  must  be  to  some  extent 
selt  perpetuating.     Experience  in  it  and  approved  service,  should 
secure  promotion  to  its  members.     But  if  those  occupying  the 
responsible  places  who  retire  are  to  be  followed  by  inefficients, 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  schools  must  sooner  or  later 
suffer.    On  the  pther  hand  if  the  opposite  policy  were  inflexibly 
enforced  for  a  few  years,  the  very  best  teachers  offering  being 
selected  to  replace  those  in  any  respects  deficient,  not  only  would 
better  results  ^be  attained,  but,  what  is  more  important,  by   dif- 
ferent and  far  more  elevated  means.     Higher  scholarship  would 
appear,  not.because  of  the  vigilant  oversight  of  supervisors,  or  of. 
assiduous  drilling  and  reviewing,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  enthusiasm  infused  by  skilled  and  thorough- 
ly competent  instructors  in  all  the  classes.    For  the  same  reasons 
the  attendance  and  order  would  be  kept  up  to  their  pr^nt  hish 
standard  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  ever  kind  of   dis- 
cipline would  gradually  disappear.    Corporal  punishment  would 
be  soon  abolished,  not  by  leglisiative  prohibition,  but,  as  it  should 
by  fiilling  into  disuse  from  the  higher  tone  of  manly  ieeliag  en- 
gendered among  the  pupils,  aminating  them  to  do  right  from 
principle  rather  than  compulsion.    The  teachers  themselves  w^ould 
oatch  the  true  spirit  of  progress,  and  would  vie  with  eacb  other 
in  generous  rivalry  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  professio&u     No 
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longer  would  be  found  amon^  them,  those  who  long  for  the  close 
of  the  daily,  weekly  and  yearly  session  that  they  may  seek  pleas- 
ure, in  more  agreeable  pursuits,  but  all  would  feel  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  work,  gladly  availing  themselves  of  whatever  means 
offered  for  improvement. 

Normal  meetings,  special  drills,  lectures  and  soon  the,  to  many, 
dreaded  examinations,  would  be  welcomed  as  valued  opportuni- 
ties for  gaining  knowledge,  or  for  testing  their  powers. 

You  should  at  once  set  up  as  the  standard  requirements  for 
employment  on  the  corps,  first,  the  enjoyment  of  high  education- 
al advantages  and  the  possession  of  undoubtedly  superior  scholar- 
ship ; — secondly,  the  evidences  of  thorough  professional  prepara- 
tion in  some  reputable  Normal  school.     You  might  possibly  not 
be  able  at  first  to  apply  these  tests  in  filling  every  place,   but 
within  comparatively  a  short  time  you  could.      Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  preference  will  be  invariably  given  to  graduates  of  our 
High  School,  or  of  some  institution  offering  equal  or  superior 
advantages,  who  have  taken  a  course  of  normal  training,  and  the 
supply  of  applicants  will  very  soon  adjust  itself  to  this  higher 
demand,  much  to  the  benefit  of  our  schools,  and  to  your  great 
relief  in  selecting  teachers. 

The  corps  employed  for  this  year  have  been  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  to  discharge  their  respective  duties  faithfully  and 
acceptably,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  almost 
without  exception  succeeded  in  doing  so,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability. 

There  have  been  fewer  interruptions  than  usual  from  permanent 
changes  of  teachers,  only  four  having  withdrawn  during  the  year, 
and  the  temporary  absences  were  but  307,  against  384  last  year. 
The  tardinesses  were  this  year  16,  last  year  13. 

There  was  a  dearth  of  experienced  material  on  the  list  of  sub- 
stitute teachers  furnished  me,  and,  as  most  of  the  absences  above 
named  occurred  in  responsible  places,  it  was  difficult  to  supply 
tlie  vacancies  judiciously.  I  would  suggest  greater  care  in  se- 
ieeting  substitutes  in  future,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  inex- 
perienced novices  to  succeed  in  such  places. 
2 
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PUPILS. 

The  scholastic  census  includes  children  from  6  to  18,  whereas 
e>ur  city  regulations  admit  only  those  above  the  age  of  7  years. 
Judging  from  statistics  taken  in  other  cities,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  listed  are  thus  excluded.  If  we 
add,  40  per  cent,  more,  for  those  who  cannot  attend  for  various 
causes  there  are  left  50  per  cent,  who  should  be  in  school.  Taking 
from  this  46  per  cent,  in  public  and  private  institutions,  leaves  4 
per  cent,  or  about  350.  Doubtless  300  of  these  would  enter  if  full 
accommodations  for  all  applicants  were  supplied,  so  that  well 
nigh  all  the  children  of  the  city  entitled  to  do  so,  have  attended 
the  schools  during  the  year. 

Coming  as  they  do  from  all  grades  and  conditions  of  life,  some 
having  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages    of   cultivated   society, 
others  having  been  entirely  without  opportunities  for  previous 
culture  of  mind  or  manners,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  bo<ly 
made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  can  under  the  training, 
the  generous  emulation  and  the  mild  discipline  of  school  life,  be 
made  so  readily  to  assimilate  and  harmonize  in  the  same  quiet 
line  of  progress.      Whatever  may  have  been  the  diflTerences  in 
their  conditions  hitherto,  all  soon  realize  that  they  are  here  upon 
a  common  plane  of  action,  with  the  same  advantages,  like  facili- 
ties for  improvement  and  equal  honors  attainable  to  those  who 
merit  them.      The  school  thus  becomes  a  true  representative   in 
miniature  of  what  their  future  life  is  to  be.     Their  youthful  con- 
tests, and  strifes  and  triumphs  foreshadowing  those  which  in 
manhood  are  to  produce  like  results  in  determining  "  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

In  my  estimation  it  will  be  the  highest  honor  and  chiefest  glo- 
ry of  our  schools  if  they  rightly  apply  the  means  of  edacation 
adapted  to  developing  this  true  manhood  aifl  womanhood  in  their 
pupils.  Let  them  be  treated  as  children,  in  so  far  as  they  ^how 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  or  of  controll- 
ing aright  their  own  actions,  but  in  every  way  make  themi  realize 
that  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility  to  work  out 
for  themselves  honor  or  shame. 

In  compliment  of  the  teachers,  and  far  mojre  to  the  credit  of 
the  children^  I  am  rejoiced  to  state,  that  evidenoes  are  abundant 
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that  this  spirit  already  animates  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  one  found  capable  of  sacrificing  the  benefits  of 
a  day's  schooling  for  the  deceptive  pleasures  of  a  day's  truancy, — 
while  numbers  lament  in  tears  the  loss  of  attendance  even  when 
caused  by  sickness;  and  I  confidently  hope  that  ere  long  all  can 
be  jiafely  left  without  restraint,  and  subject  only  to  the  general 
requirement  neither  by  neglect  of  duty  nor  bad  conduct  to  bring 
(li  jag  race  upon  themselves  or  discredit  to  llicir  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who  cannot  yet  approach  this 
♦standard,  but  they  constitute  a  gradually  decreasing  minority,  and 
as  it  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  the  pressure  will  become  more 
and  more  intense,  forcing  them  to  reform  or  to  withdraw-  Al- 
ready the  punishable  otfenses  are  confined  to  comparatively  a 
very  small  number  in  each  school,  and  are  repeated  by  them  again 
i\n(\  again,  until,  becoming  hardened  delinquents,  they  will  finally 
either  <lrift  out,  or  be  excluded  as  incorrigible.  Such  a  result 
though  inevitable,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  should  be  avoid- 
ed by  every  means  that  can  be  applied  consistently  with  the  well- 
being  of  others. 

Parents,  too,  must  bear  their  share  in  the  reformation  of  their 
careless  or  refractory  children,  and  instead  of  giving  them  encour- 
agement by  listening  exclusively  to  their  self-interested,  partial 
.statements,  visit  the  schools,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  exact 
facts,  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  every  right  effort  made 
to  correct  their  irregularities. 

When,  in  defiance  of  both  home  and  school  influences,  a  pupil 
becomes  a  hopeless  dunce,  or  a  chronic  law-breaker,  if  not  with- 
iirawn  upon  notice  given,  he  should  be  excluded  by  the  Board. 

It  is  a  suicidal  policy  to  temporize  with  such  cases.     Trans- 
ferring them  from  one  school  to  another  only  gives  them  enlarged 
opportunity  for  demoralizing  and  corrupting  others,  and  they  are 
themselves  seldom,  if  ever,  even  temporarily  made  better.     It  is 
an  old  dodge  with  them  and  their  parents  to  make  a  personal  is- 
sue with  the  teacher,  and  charge  to  his  assumed  prejudice  and  in- 
Justice  all  of  their  troubles,  excusing  their  idle  mischievousness, 
and  covert  disorderly  conduct,  and  open  defiance  of  law  under  the 
th  in  special  plea  that  they  '^  don't  like  the  teacher.''    This,  though 
na  palliation  for  their  offenses,  is  invariably  true ;  they  never  like 
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them,  but  go  on  hating  one  after  another,  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
it  seldom  dawns  upon  the  minds  of  their  parents  that  possibly  the 
fault  lies  at  their  own  doors.  They  don't  love  anybody  who  tries 
to  teach  them  self-control,  or  devotion  to  duty,  or  respect  for  au- 
thority ;  hence,  it  is  not  remarkable  that,  c  converso,  they  very 
often  manifest  strong  parental  love,  although  wanting  in  every 
other  redeeming  trait. 

STUDIES. 

While  the  course  of  study  has  irom  the  first  organization  of  the 
schools  embraced  the  branches  taught  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
land,  and  therefore  recognized  as  the  most  useful  and  beneficial, 
it  has  undergone  successive  changes  found  necessary  to  adapt  it 
to  the  wants  of  the  day.  A  few  years  back  it  was  expanded  into 
twelve  grades,  under  the  impression  that  the  introduction  ot 
drawing  and  vocal  music  required  this  change.  Experience  soon 
provq^l  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  one  year  was  dropped  off. 
The  same  safe  guide  has  now  shown  us  that  a  still  further  con- 
solidation and  saving  of  time  can  be  safely  made,  and  the 
course  has  consequently  been  reduced  to  ten  grades. 

The  evidences  that  such  a  change  is  both  feasible  and  desirable 
are  two-fold.     In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  general  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  work  allotted  for  the  different  yearly  intervals.      To 
test  this  in  practice,  permission  was  given  last  session  to   such 
classes  as  could  do  so,  to  pass  over  the  work  of  two  grades.      By 
extraordinary  application  and  study  several  of  them  accomplished 
it  creditably,  but  at  such  a  cost  of  mental  effort  and  physical  de- 
pletion as  to  be  injurious  to  some  pupils,  and  too  hazardous  a  task 
to  all.     It  was,  therefore,  very  evident  that  a  re-adjustment  of 
studies  was  absolutely  necessary.  Secondly,  we  have  long  felt  that 
too  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  arithmetic.     Acknowledging 
its  paramount  importance  as  a  standard  branch  of  study,  we  are 
satisfied  that  if  properly  taught  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  illog- 
ical and   unnatural  distinction  hitherto  made  by  most  autliors 
between  ''intellectual"  and  "written"  arithmetic,  or  for  spreading 
it  out  into  a  series  of  from  four  to  six  different  volumes.      The 
arbitrary  classification  into  "intellectual  or  mental"  and  ^'written 
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or  practical"  not  only  wastes  time  in  producing  double  recitation 
hours,  but  makes  a  false  and  mischievous  impression  on  the 
minds  of  pupils,  and  too  often  of  teachers,  that  the  two  processes 
are  really  different;  while  the  endless  succession  of  books,  with 
their  transparent  iteration  and  reiteration  of  evident  simple  prin- 
ciples, and  their  unnecessary  reviews  of  subjects  already  under- 
stood, causes  a  great  waste  both  of  money  and  time. 

In  applying  the  course,  as  newly  arranged,  teachers  will  be  re- 
quired to  see  that  their  pupils  are  thoroughly  proficient,  not  only 
in  the  work  allotted  to  their  particular  grade,  but  in  all  that  pre- 
cedes it.  In  other  words,  by  a  judicious  system  of  reviews  ab  initio  of 
the  text-books  and  subjects  in  hand,  they  shall  make  up  all  de- 
ficiencies in  preparation,  before  making  forward  progress.  This 
can  be  best  done  by  sub-grading  in  forming  classes,  so  as  to  throw 
together  those  of  like  attainments,  and  then  adapting  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  particular  needs  of  each  class;  all  efforts  being  direct-  ' 
ed  to  the  common  end  of  completing  the  work  of  the  grade  by 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Although  there  has  been  perceptible  improvement  in  methods 
ill  teaching  Reading,  the  results  have  not  been  by  any  means 
fully  satisfactory.  With  the  hope  that  it  may  enable  teachers 
generally  better  to  apprehend  the  means  adapted  to  securing  the 
end  sought,  we  quote  the  following  on  this  subject  from  the 
report  of  Assistant  Supt.  Calkins,  of  the  New  York  city  schools: 

''During  the  early  steps  in  teaching  reading  the  best  tools 
within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  are  the  blackboard,  chalk  and 
pointer;  charts  and  books  are  useful  at  a  later  stage;  and  when 
these  are  first  employed  they  should  be  used  in  connection  with, 
And.  in  alternation  with,  the  blackboard.     There  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  using  the  blackboard  too  much  during  the  first  three  or 
ioiir  months  of  learning  to  read,  provided  thai  new  and  progres- 
sive lessons  are  introduced  each  day,  and  previous  ones  carefully 
re-read.     Indeed,  belore  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
in  a  class,  they  may  be  taught  to  read  from  a  blackboard  several 
of   the  lessons  contained  in  the  book.     And  the  first  instruction 
criven  by  the  use  of  the  reading-book  may  have  for  its  chief  ob- 
ject to  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  and  sentences  which 
they     liad   previously   learned   from  the   blackboard.     By  such 
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means  they  can  be  taught,  from  the  first,  to  find  readily  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  lesson,  and  to  read  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  instead  of  spelling  their  way  slowly  through  the  individ- 
ual words,  and  gaining  little  or  no  idea  of  what  they  mean  a« 
grouped  in  the  sentences. 

"  In  teaching  single  words  the  prominent  inquiries  should  be, 
What  does  this  word  represent  or  mean?  What  is  the  word? 
In  teaching  phrases  and  sentences  the  inquiries  may  be,  What  do 
these  words  say?  What  thoughts  do  they  represent?  How- 
should  they  be  spoken?  These  or  similar  inquiries  should  be 
made  of  the  pupils  throughout  each  new  lesson,  until  they  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  examine  new  lessons  in  like  manner  and 
readily  discover  the  thoughts. 

"  Reading  rs  employed  during  the  years  subsequent  to  those 
spent  in  school,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  silently  gaining  the  thought? 
which  others  have  written.  Elocutionary  reading  necessarily 
occupies  a  very  small  part  of  the  time  spent  in  reading.  Even 
this  must  also  depend  chiefly  upon  a  ready  discovery 
of  the  thoughts  represented  by  the  sentences  read.  There- 
fore, from  whatever  standpoint  reading  is  viewed,  it  i» 
evident  that  chief  attention  should  be  given  to  trainini:  the 
pupils  in  such  habits  as  will  give  them  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
discovering,  and  properly  speaking,  the  thoughts  of  the  sen- 
tences. 

"Too  commonly  teachers  employ  the  difl^erent  aids  for  teach- 
ing reading,  spelling,  definitions,  punctuation,  phonetics,  inflec- 
tion, emphasis,  as  if  these  constituted  so  many  distinct  subjects  of 
study;  and  from  the  manner  of  presenting  them  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  results  for  which  they  are  chiefly  valuable.     Neither  t\\it 
teaching  of  spelling,  definitions,  phonetics,  distinctness  of  cDun- 
ciation,  correct  punctuation,  names  and  usas  of  pauses,  emphasis, 
inflections,  nor  each  and  all  of  these,  when  taught  as  distinct  sub- 
jects only,  will  produce  intelligent  thoughtful  reading.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  by  their  use,  and  by  definitions,  their  elementary 
sounds,  pronunciation,  pauses,    inflections,  emphasis,  all  shotili) 
be  regarded  and  iised  as  aids  In  teaching  reading,  each  having  its 
own  office  in  assisting  pupils  to  discover  and  speak  correctly  the 
thoughts  of  the  lesson,  so  that  both  the  reader  and  the  listener 
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shall  intelligently  understand  that  which  is  read.  Thought  is 
the  pivotal  point  around  which  all  other  matters,  methods,  and 
means  used  in  teaching  reading  should  turn. 

"In  conformity  with  the  views  above  presented,  I  have  en- 
deavored, during  my  examination  of  classes  in  reading,  to  give 
most  credit  to  such  results  as  indicated  proper  attention  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  lesson,  and  an  intelligent  expression  of  them ; 
and  to  give  less  credit  to  that  reading  which  showed  that  the 
teaching  had  been  based  upon  mere  imitation,  and  where  the 
<;hief  results  attained  comprised  little  dse  than  a  recitation  of 
lessons  which  had  been  memorized." 

CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  and  defects  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  this  report,  -certainly  the  facts  and  statistics  adduced  show 
that  something  has  been  added  during  the  year  in  the  direction  of 
fmproving  the  system  and  making  it,  as  it  should  be,  the  true 
exponent  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  community.     Just 
so  long  as  no  step  is  taken  backwards,  and  all  are  concerned  in 
devising  better  plans,  we  need  fear  nothing  irom  excited,  or  ap- 
parently unfriendly  discussions  of  the  organic  school  law,  for  it 
will  thus  only  become  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  pro- 
visions be  the  more  rigidly  observed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  training  and  discipline  of  the 
schools  are  having  full  effect  iti  deternirning  the  character  of  pu- 
pils, or  that  the  course  of  study  has  been  successfully  applied ;  in 
short,  that  the  full  educational  work  of  the  system  has  been  well 
accomplished. 

It  is  possible  that  promotions  have  in  some  instances  been  too 
hurriedly  made.     The  impatience  of  children  to  get  through,  the 
foolish  vanity  of  parents,  and  unwise  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
all  tend  to  render  nugatory  tlie  wise  provisions  against  such  a 
fatal  mistake  J  and,  while  we  should  carefully  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  inaugurating  a  "cast-iron  system,"  I  am  satisfied  that 
ere  long  we  will  be  forced  to  adopt  some  measure  that  will  effect- 
ually prevent  the  advancement  of  pupils  who  are  not  unquestion- 
xbly    qualified  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade.     If  ambitious 
to£ichers  will  make  this  their  standard  of  aspiration,  and  improve. 
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the  quality  rather  than  increase  the  number  of  their  promotidDS, 
they  will  build  up  really  enviable  reputations. 

A  most  humiliating  evidence  of  this  want  of  exact  scholarship 
is  not  unfrequently  presented  in  the  low  standing  of  graduates, 
as  applicants  at  the  annual  examination  of  teachers.  Under  bet- 
ter practice  in  promotions,  we  would  soon  find  those  who  had  fin- 
ished the  course  maintaining  themselves  creditably  in  every  in- 
tellectual contest ;  and  we  should  hope,  too,  to  see  the  graduating 
classes,  catching  the  nobler  spirit  of  emulation  naturally  infused, 
less  intent  upon  making  a  meretricious  display  by  sensational 
dressing  and  theatrical  clap-trap  on  commencement  day. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  scholarship,  based  on  the  written  ex- 
aminations, was  70,  against  67  for  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
the  most  unsatisfactory  kind  of  statistics  kept,  and  we  would  cau- 
tion teachers  against  flattering  their  pupils  or  themselves  in  val- 
uing papers  at  more  than  they  merit.  No  error  can  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  pupil,  or  in  the  end  more  certainly  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  the  teacher. 

The  total  number  of  suspensions  was  94,  against  189  last  year. 
Of  these  30  were  re-admitted  and  4  expelled  finally ;  the  remain- 
ing 60  made  no  application  for  re-admission. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  per  cent,  of  corporal  punishments  has 
slightly  increased,  this  year  being  0.30  against  0.23.  This  is  not 
a  very  bad  record,  J  of  one  per  cent.,  or  one  in  300,  but  it  is  a 
retrograde  movement,  and  I  confidently  hope  for  a  better  result 
in  future. 

The  aggregate  number  of  visits  paid  the  schools  by  all  parties 
was  8,811,  an  excess  of  642  over  that  of  last  year.  Having  ac- 
complished all  that  was  desired  in  instituting  this  class  of  statis- 
tics, it  will  hereafter  be  discontinued. 

I  would  advise  that  in  future  the  opening  of  the  annual  session 
be  postponed  until  the  second  week  in  September,  since  it  would 
make  no  material  difference  in  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  in  fhis 
latitude  the  weather  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  too  warm  for  school 
work  up  to  that  date. 

The  monthly  normal  meetings  have  been  regularly  atteDcieil 
by  the  teachers,  and  have  been  made  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  thenu     We  are  again  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Ed- 
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ward  S.  Joynes,  now  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  for  a  course 
of  learned  lectures  on  Language,  delivered  at  these  meetings. 

We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  Press  of  the  city,  for  so 
fully  and  accurately  publishing  whatever  has  transpired  within 
the  schools  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  especially  for  suppressing 
those  sensational,  groundless  rumors  and  gossi pings,  which  once 
printed,  too  often  make  harmful  impressions  that  no  after  cor- 
rection can  remove.  The  editor  and  the  pedagogue  are  natural 
allies  in  waging  warfare  against  ignorance  and  vice. 

Finally,  while  much  has  been  adduced  within  these  pages  for 
encouragement  and  congratulation,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  men- 
tion whatever  may  be  objectionable — to  tell  the  most  unfavorable 
things  as  well  as  those  which  are  favorable,  hoping  that  the 
record  of  them  may  be  among  the  means  of  stirring  us  up  to  a 
policy  more  wor4>hy  of  the  grand  cause  of  education,  and  of  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  capital  city  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

Respectfully,  S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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SUMMARY  TABLE, 

FOR  BACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLE. 


SCHOOLS. 


High. ...... 

Hume 

Howard 

Hynes 

Ninth  Ward 
Belle  View. 
Trimble.  ... 
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FUTURE  ORGANIZATION. 


AS   DETERMINED   AT   JUNE   EXAMINATION. 
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52 
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2036  366   !   971' 


Gbadbs 

11th 
13 

10th 
61 

9th 

79 
12 

91 

8th 
140 
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7th 

226 
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285 

6th 

284 
45 
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5th 

816 
84 
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110 
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385 
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1 
2d     1st 

White 

> 
330    »>i» 

Colored 

158       6' 

18 

61 

Total 

488    272 

■-- . 

SALARIES. 


The  salaries  are  determined  by  a  sliding  scale^  in  which  the 
minimum  and  maximum  mte  to  paid  in  each  position  are  fixed^ 
and  the  incumbent  receives  such  an  amount  within  those  limits 
as  the  services  performed  merit.  The  following  is  the  scale^  the 
rate  being  per  month : 

Sapermtendent  of  Schools $170  to  $188 

Principal  Fogg  School 160  *'  180 

First  Male  Aseistant  High  School ; . . .     100  "  136 

Second  Male  Aflstetant  High  School 80  ''  100 

Principal  Modem  Languages 85  **  110 

Lady  Assistant  High  School 66  "  80 

Principal  Third  Floor  Fogg  School 90  "  110 

Assistant      *'        "        "        "      66  "  66 

Principal  First      *»        "        "      60  "  70 

Assistant      **        •«        "        "      iO  "  66 

Principal  Hume  School 140  "  166 

"        Howard  School liO  "  165 

"        Hynes  School 100  "  120 

•*        Belle  View  School 100  "  120 

"         Ninth  Ward  School 80  "  100 

"        Trimble  School 66  "  80 

"        McKee  School 60  "  60 

"        Third  Floor  Howard  School 70  «*  80 

"         First      «*         "            "       65  "  76 

"        Seventh  Grade  Study-Halls 60  "  70 

Assiatant       ''          **       aass-Rooms 65  ''  66 

Principal  Sixth  Grade  Study-Halls 76  "  66 

AjB8i8tant     <<         <*      Class-Rooms 60  <<  60 

Principal  Fifth  Grade  Study-Halls 60  <*  60 

Assistant    '<        '*      Classrooms. 60  ''  66 

Principals  Fourth,  Third,  Second  and  First  Grade  Study-HaUs.    45  *'  66 

Ajssistants      "           "    .      "             "           "    CaasB-Rooms.    40  "  60 

Principal  Vocal  Music 00  •*  120 

Principal  Penmanahip  Mid  Drawing... » •    80  **  110^ 

3 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Pupils  shall    be    taught,  from   the  Board,  Cards  and  First 

Reader,  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  writing  in  script, 

with  pencil,  simple  words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at 

dictation,  and  spelling  by  sound.     Fint  half  of  Word  Primer 

to     be     used     by    beginners     only    aflter     the    third     month. 

Counting  orally  to  100,  by  successive  additions  of  1,  2,  3,  4  and 

5  respectively ;  Arabic  notation  to  100 ;  addition  and  subtraction 

of  numbers  in  amounts  not  exceeding  1,000.     Vocal  music,  first 

third  of  No.  1  Graded  Singer.     Drawing  from  the  blackboard. 

Calisthenics.     Object  lessons  on  the  dimensions,  properties  and 

qualities  of  things,  such  as  length,  breadth,  surface,  form,  color, 

parts,  uses,  etc. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Second  reader.  Word  Primer  finished.  Arabic  notation  and 
numeration  to  10,000 ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  50,000;  Walton's  Card.  Second  third  of 
Graded  Singer  No.  1.  First  series  Drawing  Cards.  Writing 
script  with  pencil.  Calisthenics.  Lessons  on  the  world  and 
hemispheres  from  globes  and  outline  maps. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Word  Book  to  page  50.  Roman  notation  with 
the  rules:  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  with  analysis: 
multiplication  and  division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  teaohers 
using,  as  a  guide,  the  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  42.  Wal- 
ton's Card.  No.  1  Graded  Singer  finished.  Second  series  Draw- 
ing Cards.  Nos.  2  long  and  3  short  course  Copy  Books.  Calis- 
thenics. Oral  lessons  on  generic  peculiarities  and  geopraphical 
distribution  of  races  of  men,  and  outline  maps  of  North  and 
South  America  and  Europe. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  Reader,  naming  Nouns,  Pronouns  and  Verbs,  and 
pointing  out  subject  and  predicate  of  simple  sentenoes*     Word 
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Book  to  page  100.  Elementary  Geography.  Complete  Arith- 
metic to  page  99.  Walton's  Card.  No.  2  Graded  Singer,  first 
half.  Drawing  Books  No.  1,  Intermediate  and  same  Freehand 
series.  No.  3  long,  and  No.  4  short  course  Copy  Books.  Calis- 
thenics. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  first  half,  designating  all  the  Parts  of  Speech. 
Word  Book  finished.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  169.  Com- 
prehensive Geography,  to  "South  America."  No.  2  Graded 
Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books,  No.  2,  Intermediate  and  same 
Freehand  series.  No.  4  long  and  No.  5  short  course  Copy 
Books.     Calisthenics. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  last  half.  Analyzer  and  Speller  to  page  75. 
Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  243.  Comprehensive  Geography, 
finished.  Language  Lessons.  No.  3  Graded  Singer,  first  half. 
Drawing  Books  No.  3,  Intermediate  and  same  Freehand  series. 
Copy  Books  No.  4^  long  and  No.  6  short  series.  Declamation. 
Physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Literary  Reader.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished.  Complete 
Arithmetic,  finished.  Progressive  Grammar.  Elementary  Phy- 
.siology,  first  term,  and  Elementary  Botany,  second  term.  No.  3 
Graded  Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  4  and  5  Free- 
hand series.  Copy  Books  Nos,  5  long  and  6J  short  course. 
Declamation.     Physical  exercises. 

SPECIAL   COURSE    IN    DRAWING    AND    WRITING. 

Howard  School,  Second  floor,  use  Nos.  4  and  5  Freehand 
Drawing,  and  Nos.  4J  long  and  6  short  course  writing.  On  third 
floor  use  Second  series  Drawing  Cards  and  No.  3  long  and  same 
number  short  course  writing. 

Ninth  Ward  and  Trimble,  Second  Floors,  use  No.  3  Interme- 
diate and  same  number  Freehand  Drawing,  and  Nos.  3  long  and 
4  short  course  writing. 

Selle  View  Second  Floor,  uae  Nos.  3  and  5  Freehand  Drawing, 
and.  4  long  and  6  short  coarse  writing. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Word  Analysis^  first  half.  Modem  History.  Algebra  to 
page  231.  Natural  Philosophy.  Latin  Grammar,  or  Otto's 
German  Grammar;  or  Pylodet's  Beginners'  French  Book  and 
Beginners'  Reader  with  DeFiva's  Grammar.  No.  4  Graded  Singer. 
Nos.  1  and  2  Model  and  Object  drawing.  Copy  Books  Nos.  6 
long  and  7  short  course. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

Word  Analysis,  finished.  General  History.  Algebra  fin- 
ished and  Geometry  to  Book  VI,  page  170.  Chemistry. 
Latin  Reader  and  Csesar,  or  Otto's  German  Grammar  and  First 
Reader,  or  Pylodet's  Second  Reader,  with  DeFiva's  Grammar. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons.  Drawing  and  Music,  as  in  eighth 
year. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Geometry,  finished ;  Science  of  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping. 
Virgil  and  Cicero's  Orations,  or  German  Grammar  and  Second 
Reader,  or  Pylodet's  French  Literature,  with  DeFiva's  Gram- 
mar. Physical  Geography  and  Geology.  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Drawing  and  Music,  as  in  eighth  year.  Latin  prose  composition 
practised,  and  German  and  French  spoken  in  the  class-room, 
during  this  year,  by  pupils  in  those  languages  respectively; 
Heness'  Leitfisiden  being  used  during  last  two  years  for  dictatioD 
exercises  in  German. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  USED. 


The  American  Series  of  Readers. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Willson's  Analyzer  and  Speller. 
Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Swinton's  Grammars. 

"  Outlines  of  History. 
Anderson's  History,  England. 
Monteith's  Elementary  (Geography. 


Chauvenet's  (Geometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

**  Latin  Reader. 

"         Caesar. 
Chase  &  Stewart's  Vu-gil. 
Bullion's  Cicero's  Orations. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Lcighton's  Greek  Lessons. 


(( 


Comprehensive  Geography.  Graeca  Majora. 


Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology 

"       Chemistry. 
Yoaman's  First  Botany. 
Tenney's  Geology. 
Qaackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  Rhetoric. 

Ranb^B  Complete  Arithmetic. 
Crittendon's  Book-keeping. 
Olney's  School  Algebra. 

"     Science  of  Anthmetic. 


Pylodet's  French  Course. 
DeFiva's  French  Grammar. 
Maason's  French  Dictionary. 
Otto's  German  Conversation  Grammar. 
Oltrogge's  Gterman  Readers. 
Heness'  Leitfaden. 
Koehler's  German  Dictionary. 
Walton's  Card. 

Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Cards. 
"         '*  "       Books. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books. 


Blackman's  Graded  Singers. 
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LOCATIOIS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 

BUILDINGS,  &a 


FOGG. 

Broadband  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  186  feet,  value  $17,000; 
built  1874,  cost  $25,000 :  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  525 
seats;  average  number  belonging,  443;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 12. 
Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal  of  the  High  School ;  Profs.  J. 
C.  Redman,  H.  Tallichett,  H.  T.  Macrery  and  Miss  M.  A.  Wat- 
son, Assistants. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Curd,  Principal  Eighth  Grade;  Misses  M.  A. 
Fletcher  and  Loula  Jonnard,  Assistants. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Wrenne,  Principvl  of  the  Primary  Depatment ; 
Misses  Mattie  Thompson,  Clara  Moseley  and  Hattie  Hodgeman, 
Assistants. 

HUME. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  value  $13,000: 
built  1854,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twelve  rooms,  600 
seats;  average  number  belonging,  524;   number  of  teach- 
ers, 13. 
Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal  of  Building;    Mr.  R.  D^S.  Rob- 
ertson, Misses  Aurelia  Wharton,  E.  B.  demons,  Lutie  Tillman, 
Anna  H.  Crandall,  S.  W.  Hunt,  Amanda  Rear,  Josie  Ryan,  Mat- 
tie  Shaffer,  and  Mesdames  M.  E.  Bruce,  O.  B.  Sanders  and  S.  V. 
Symmes,  Assistants. 

HOWARD. 

No.  250  South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  value  f  5,000 : 
built  1859,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twenty-two  rooms. 
1,100  seats;  average  number  belonging,  897;  number  of 
teachers,  23. 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwine,  Principal  of  Building ;  Misses  Mary  D. 
McLelland,  Hattie  R.  Cotton^  Hannah  Marks^  and  Alice  Wilson, 
and  Mesdames  A.  Fall  and  M.  Ij.  Grubbs,  Assistants  in  Gram- 
mar Department. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal  Intermediate  Department ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  McNutt,  Misses  Sue  Anthony,  Flora  Butler,  L.  C.  Ewing 
and  Maggie  Freil  and  Mrs.  Willie  Stephens,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Miller,  Principal  Primary  Department ;  Misses 
Etta  Burns,  Fannie  Dunnovant,  E.  J.  Haley,  Kate  Heriges,  Al- 
ice Reid  and  Mesdames  J.  A.  Fisher,  and  Jennie  H.  Halley 
Assistants. 

HYNEOp 

Summer  and  Line  streets ;  lot  90  by  ISO^feet,  value  J4,500;  built 

in  1857,  cost  $15,000 ;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms,  440  seats ; 

average  number  belonging,  31S  ;  number  of  teachers,  8. 

Mr.  E.  Perkins,  Principal^  Misses  M.  F.  Battle,  Livinia  Cur- 

rey,    Bettie    Herriford,     Sarah    Sobel,    Willie    Williams,  and 

Mesdames  M.  V.  Mackenzie  and  Jennie  Sanders,  Assistants. 

NINTH  WARD, 

Jefferson  and  North  High  streets;  lot  185  by  210  feet,  value 

$2,500;  built  1873,  cost  $12,000;  two   stories,  six   rooms^ 

345   seats;   average   number  belonging,   241;    number   of 

teachers,  6. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cav«rt,  Principal ;  Misses  Louise  Chapman,  Lula 

Oaines,  Lizzie  Jeup,  Maggie  Pendergast,  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Miller, 

Assistants. 

BELLE  VIEW. 

(OOLOKED.) 

'So.  305  North  Summer  street;  lot  90  by  96  feet,  value  $1,500  ; 
built   1861,   cost  $8,000;    two   stories,   eight  rooms,   370 
seats ;  average  number  belonging,  310 ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 8. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Munson,  Principal ;  Misses  Kate  Dolan,  Kate  Lyon^ 
Teresa  McKeon,  Emma  Perry,  and  India  Sturdivant,  and  Mes* 
•clajxies  L.  P.  Guyer^  and  Mary  Thornburg,  Assistants. 
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TRIMBLE. 
(colored.) 

No.  524  South  Market  street;  lot  75  by  130  feet,  value  $1,500; 

built  1851,  cost  $6>000;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats; 

average  number  belonging,  195;  number  of  teachers,  4. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Halley,  Principal ;  Miss  liavinia  Parker  and  Mes- 
dames  M.  E.  Cooper  and  S.  Y.  Collins^  Assistants. 

McKEE. 

No.  10  Ewing  street;  rented  at  $150;  three  rooms,  170  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  138 ;  number  of  teachers,  3. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Halley,  Principal ;  Miss  Winnie  Murphey  and 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Wells,.  Assistants.. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NASHVILLE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  Alfred  Hame,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by 
the  City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  public  schools 
were  in  operation,  to  investigate  their  practical  working,  and  re- 
port to  the  Board.     Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness 
to  make  known  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do 
so  in  public.     Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  and  read  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report,  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  which  were  published.     That  report  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  corner-stone  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this 
city.     In  the  same  year  the  lot,  185x270  feet,  at  the  corner  of 
Spruce  and  Broad  streets  was  purchased,  and  proposals  received 
for  the  erection  of  a  building.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1853,  Dr. 
W.  K.  Bowling  delivered  an  oration,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.    The  building  was 
completed  within  the  following  year,  and  was  called  the  Hume 
school,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  had  taken  such 
an  active  part  in  inaugurating  the  new  enterprise.     On  the  14th 
of  October,  1864,  the  City  Council  elected  the  first  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  following  gentlemen  being  chosen :  F.  B.  Fogg,  W. 
K.  Bowling,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen  and 
Alfred  Hume.     They  held  their  first  meeting  on  November  6, 
following,  and  the  schools  were  formally  opened  to  pupils  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1855.  Much  of  the  unvarying  prosperity  of  the  schools 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  controlled  by  boards 
of  active,  intelligent,  discreet  gentlemen,  many  of  them  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  place,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  those  who,  at  diflFerent  times,  have  served  in  that 
cajjacity :     Charles  Tomes,  W.  F.  Bang,  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Isaac 
Paul,  M.  H.  Howard,  #.  B.  Knowles,  8.  Cooley,  J.  W.  Hoyte, 
J.  P.  Coleman,  Wm.  Stockell,  C.  K.  Winston,  P.  8.  Fall,  J.  L. 
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Bostick,  B.  S.  Rhea,  J.  O.  Griffith,  M.  M.  Brien,  M.  G.  L.  Clai- 
borne, M.  M.  Monahan,  J.  S.  Fowler,  H.  H.  Harrisoji,  T.  A. 
Atchison,  H.  S.  Bennett,  L.  D.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Dickey,  E.  H. 
East,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  Calleuder,  M.  C. 
Cotton,  Eugene  Cary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.  Rutledge,  J.  Junger- 
man,  John  Ruhm,  J.  Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  Jumcs  Whit- 
worth,  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Samuel  Watkins,  J.  B.  Craighead,  L.  G. 
Tarbox,  J.  L.  Weakley,  Charles  Rich,  George  S.  Kinney,  A.  D. 
Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird,  R.  A.  Young,  J.  T.  Dunlap,  M.  B.  How- 
ell, R.  C.  McNairy,  A.  B.  Hoge,  G.  Schiff.  In  the  year  1856, 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Line  streets  was  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  property  donated  by  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes, 
and  a  building  erected  upon  it  was  called  by  his  name.  In  the 
the  year  1859,  M.  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  city  a  fine  lot 
on  College  Hill,  on  which  now  stands  the  school-house  named  for 
him. 

The  Trimble  school,  at  524  South  Market  street,  was  so  calleii 
in  honor  of  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  for  school  purposes,  to  the  then  suburb  town  of  South 
Nashville,  in  the  year  1851.  During  the  next  year  the  building 
was  erected  and  a  public  school  opened.  When,  in  1855,  the 
corporate  limits  were  extended  over  this  territory,  the  city  Board 
of  Education  took  charge  of  the  school. 

In  1865,  a  lot  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  North 
Cherry  streets,  and  an  old  army  house  purchased  and  removed  to 
it.  In  ;1872,  a  good  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  North 
High  and  Jefferson  streets,  and  during  the  next  year  the  present 
Ninth  Ward  school-house  was  built  upon  it. 

In  1867,  the  Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converter! 
into  a  school-house  for  colored  pupils. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  1865,  the  Hume  building  was 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  that  district.  The 
city,  therefore,  purchased  a  wooden  building  which  had  been 
built  on  South  Vine  street  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  a 
mess-hall  during  the  war.  This  house  was  removed  to  the  Hooitf 
lot  and  fitted  up  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  material  wouKi 
permit,  and  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  it  became  unten- 
antable, and  in  its  «tead   the  new   brick   building   which  nuv 
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adorns  the  lot  was  erected.  It  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
January,  1875,  and  is  called  the  Fogg  school,  in  honor  of  Francis 
B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  the  first  President  of  the  Board. 


CITY  LAW  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SYSTEM    OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Nashville : 

Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City 
Council  at  their  last  regular  meeting  in  November  in  each  year. 
The  members  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  1st 
Jay  of  Deceml)er,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall 
continue  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  quali- 
fied.     Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  oc- 
currence thereof,  the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  unexpired  term.     Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  on  his  induction  into  office,  take  the  following  oath : 
*'  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry 
out    faithfully  all  tiie  laws  now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  en- 
acted, to  provide  a  school  fund,  and  to  regulate  the  public  schools 
of  the  City  of  Nashville,  so  help  me  God." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of 
the  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  -Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and 
shall  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board; 
any  alteration  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval 
or  rejection. 

See.  3.  Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
sbaJl  he  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be 
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under  charge  of  such  teachers,  and  in  such  buildings,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  deem  most  desirable. 

Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  provided  that  said  children  shall  them- 
selves be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 

•  Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control 
of  a  minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools, 
who  shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  ofiense. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any 
public  school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
connive  at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the 
benefits  of  said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully 
permitting  such  pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or  other 
property,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  damage 
done;  and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the  schools 
while  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  arrest  by  the  police,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PROVIDING  AND   REGULATING   SCHOOL   FUND. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion before  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year  to  prepare  and 
file  with  the  Mayor  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
succeeding  scholastic  year,  that  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the 
various  items  of  expense  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  annual  budget  estimate* 

Sec.  2.  That  in  the  annual  tax  levy  a  sufficent  per  ceDt.  shall 
be  included  to  meet  the  expenses  required  in  the  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  salaries  attached  to  the  various  positions  in 
the  Public  schools  shall  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the  estimate  made 
by  the  Board  of  Education^  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
o{  the  City  Council^when  said  estimate  is  submitted. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  City  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  public  schools  on  a  monthly  pay-roll,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  respective  salaries  affixed  to  their  names, 
and  shall  pay  further,  all  such  amounts  approved  by  the  said 
Board  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  for  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  schools  as  may  have  been  included  in 
said  estimate.  Provided  however  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
of  such  pay-roll  and  approved  accounts  for  any  one  month  exceed 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  sum  covered  by  the  said  estimate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council. 

Sec.  5.  That  sections  9,  10,  11  &  12,  chapter  31  of  McAlis- 
ter's  City  Digest  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage 
the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES. 


I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Shall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers,  pupils, 
and  others  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act  upon  all 
appeals  and  grievances  presented  by  teachers,  parents,  or  pupils 
— subject  to  final  decision  of  the  Board.  Whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  any  new  rule  should  be  introduced,  or  old  rule  changed, 
they  shall  submit  the  subject  to  the  Board.  At  every  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters  before 
them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  their  action  thereon. 
They  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  school  buildings,  grounds 
and  appurtenances,  including  heating  apparatus,  ventilation,  and 
whatever  else  may  belong  to  the  school-houses.  They  shall  in- 
spect the  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  ever;^thing 
connected  therewith,  annually,  immediatly  after  the  close  of  the 
schools  in  June,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  Board. 
The  committee  shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the  several 
buildings,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Board. 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION. 

Shall  have  general  supervision  of  examinations  of  teachers 
and  puils,  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be  filled, 
and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teachers. 
They  shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  examina- 
tions, whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools^ 
and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes   as  thej 
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may  think  desirable.     Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books 
shall  be  referred  to  this  Committee. 

They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools,  with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other 
change,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the 
pupils  will  admit.  They  shall  report  from  time  to  time  such 
suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  the  Board  in- 
ff>rmed  as  to  the  progress  made. 

III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

Shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  raising  and  disburs- 
ment  of  moneys.  They  shall  keep  the  Board  Informed  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  funds  and  accounts ;  shall  make  the  annual 
estimate  required  by  the  city  law  to  be  presented  by  the  Board  to 
the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  accounts  before  they  are  presen- 
ted to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  shall  report  at  the  last  regu- 
lar meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  all  transactions  of 
the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  or  the  Superinten- 
dent, teachers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  Board. 
They  shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  several  positions,  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection  by 
the  Board. 

IV. — Each  of  these  committes  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation; 
and  no  report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same 
at  a  meeting  regularly  called  by  written  notice  served  on  every 
member. 

V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of 
the  schools  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as 
they  may  think  proper  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Soard,  for  publication. 
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MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month^  at  the  ofiSce  of  the  Board^  unless 
a  different  place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of 
meeting  shall  be  seven  oMock^  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
first  of  April;  and  8  o^clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first 
of  October. 

2.  The  Superintendent  may  be  found  at  the  o£Bce  on  every 
school-day  from  3  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

3  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

I.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the 

previous  meeting. 

II.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  com- 

munications  to  the  Board. 

III.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President  or  Su- 
perintendent. 

IV.  Report  of  Standing  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

V.  Report  of  Special  Committees,  and  action  thereon. 

VI.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

VII.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  ex-^ 
cused  by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the 
fiict  entered  upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 

6.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being 
taken,  and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the 
Secretary's  minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained,  except  the  following,  viz:  To  adjourn,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day, 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend;  and  these  several 
motions  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a 
call  of  the  ayes  and  nays,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when 
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his  vote  causee  a  tie  on  any  questioni  it  shall  be  oonsidered  to 
have  been  lost 

8.  In  all  cases  of  the  porchase  of  articles^  or  making  contracts 
by  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  such  accounts  shall  be 
certified  to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  at  a  r^ulnr  meeting. 

9.  The  Secretary  shall  have,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  a 
list  of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  sepa- 
rate list  of  unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  if  its  intro- 
duction, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished 
business  is  in  order. 

10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
meml>ers  thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in 
writing,  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  ujaani- 

consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 

4 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


OF   THE 


The  Board  of  Education^  appointment  by  the  City  Council  of 
Nashville,  to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Public 
Schopl,  have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan  of  the  Schools, 
and  the  Rules  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  August  24th,  1876. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  Schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Departmfot  are  taught:  The  Alphabet. 
Spelling  in  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  Reading,  Phonetics,  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing;  em- 
bracing the  first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught:  Orthoepy, 
Reading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Grammar 
and  Geography,  Writing  on  Slates  and  Paper,  Drawing 
and  Vocal  Music;    constituting    the  fourth,  and  fifth    yean' 

work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Department  are  taught:  Writing,  Geog- 
raphy, English  Grammar,  Natural  History,  Arithmetic,  Histo- 
ry, Declamation,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing.  This  includes 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

6.  In  the  High  School  Department  are  taught:  The  higher 
English  branches.  Modern  Languages,  Classics,  advanced  Mathe- 
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matics,  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music ;  being  the  work  of  the  last 
three  years  of  the  course.  ' 

SESSION. 

Theyearly  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
and  closes  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June. 

HOURS   OF  TUITION. 

7.  The  Schools  are  opened  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day  of  April  the 
the  regular  School  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8 
oVlock  A,  M.,  to  1  o'clock  p.  M.,  without  any  intermission  ex- 
veediug  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall  be 
called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll-call 
the  gates  arid  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  the  signals  rung  on  the 
town  bells. 

VACATION   AND   HOLIDAYS. 

9."From  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  15th  of  June  to  the  last 
Friday  in  August,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  inclusive, 
Thanksgiving,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Board. 

CHAPTER   II. 

•       SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected 
annually,  by  ballot,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  immediately  thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System, 
aiid  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appropri- 
ate, means  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this 
rity. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public 
Schools,  and  be  especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Riife^  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  each 
pupil  on  admission. 
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4.  He  shall^  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  Execih 
tive  Committee,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  so  di- 
vided as  to  afford  the  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the  sev- 
eral schools,  and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  boundary 
as  may  seem  likely  to  improve  their  classification,  or  lessen  the 
expense  of  maintaining,  the  schools. 

5.  He  shall,  during  the  last  month  of  the  Summer  Term,  ex- 
amine, in  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  various  grades,  and 
promote  all  qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the  standard 
of  qualification  fixed  by  the  Board. 

.  6.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  miscoa- 
duct  duly  reported  to  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school  ; 
and  if,  after  'examination,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their 
advice. 

» 

7.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  qualified,  and  in  the  proper  scho(d  building. 

8.  He  shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  visit  each  school,  and  ob- 
serve the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  same. 

9.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  Ib  each  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  final  decision. 

10.  The  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  one  set 
of  the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  Public  Schools. 

11.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  furnish  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  books  ffratis  to  children  whose  parents  he  is  fully 
satisfied  are  unable  to  furnish  them,  and  to  such  extent  as  he,  in 
his  discretion,  may  deem  advisable. 

12.  He  shall  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  jani- 
tors, through  the  respective  principals  of  buildings* 

111  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  for  purposes  involving  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers/  whose  dutr 
it  shall  be  to  attend* 
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14.  He  shall  also  organize  a  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers^  to 
meet  as  often  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable^  to  spend  two 
hours  or  more  at  each  meetings  in  discussing  and  explaining  the 
various  branches  taught  in  the   Public  Schools^  and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  same^  each  teacher,  when  requested,  tak- 
ing part,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Board,  if  present.     The  Superintendent  shall  re- 
port to  the  Board  monthly,  or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  said  Normal  Class,  together  with  the  attendance  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  any  to  attend  and  participate  in 
the  exescises  of  the  Class. 

15.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  pupils  in  the  several 
schools,  containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  age,  birth- 
place, and  date  of  admission,  of  each  child ;  all  cases  of  withdrawal, 
suspension  or  dismission,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

16.  At  each  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall 
submit  a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such 
other  facts  concerning  the  teachers,as  he  may  deem  of  importance, 
and  shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  made  by 
teachers;  and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he  shall  prepare  a 
similar  abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  of  his 
own  labors,  and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as  he 
may  deem  worthy  of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board. 

17.  He  shall  see  that  no  school-house  or  other  school  property 
shall  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEACHEBS. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place 
annually,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
first  week  afler  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if 
fJeemed  advi  able.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Ufa  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undergoing 
in  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teach- 
ers liaving  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an 
iverafire  ner  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of    100.  shall  be  considered  nn- 
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exceptionable  for  scholarship^   and  may  be  excused  at  the  an- 
nual re-examination,  at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month's  notice  of  such  intention. 

3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclu- 
sively to  their  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places 
thirty  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remain- 
ing until  the  close  of  school. 

4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respec- 
tive pupils. 

5.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  furniture  and  pupils — enjoining  upon  the  pupils,  not 
only  by  precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress, 
and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  thev 
shall  send  written  notice  thereof,  at  least  one  day  in  advance,  to 
the  Principal,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent, 
shall  provide  a  substitute  to  fill  the  place  from  the  list  furnished 
by  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  said  substitutes  shall  re- 
ceive, for  each  school-day  employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
teacher's  monthly  compensation,  unless  said  employment  shall 
exceed  one-half  of  a  month,  in  whichcase  the  whole  time  shall 
be  computed  from  the  day  of  commencement  of  said  employment 
to  the  last  day  of  the  same,  all  intervening  days  being  included. 
Settlement  with  substitutes  shall  be  made  through  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools 
"  to  keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street,  and  number  of  house 
(when  numbered)  of  every  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  misconduct  of  pupils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to 
the  Public  Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obe- 
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dience  to  the  School  RvJes,  provided  the  teacher  of  such  pupils  is 
not  at  hand. 

9.  Teachers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  their  rooms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  meas- 
ures with  their  pupils^  and  should  this  fail  they  shall  report  the 
case  to  the  Principal,  who  may  inflict,  or  cause  to  be  inflicted, 
such  corporal  punishment  as  he  may  think  the  ciise  demands. 
They  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  kind  and  cattse  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  shall  report  all  the  facta  to  the  Superintendent. 

10.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  in  a  register  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deport- 
ment, and  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  and  shall  send,  monthly  a 
report  of  the  three  latter  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  teacher. 

11.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another, 
should  lay  it  before  the  Executive  Committee  for  adjustment. 

12.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the 
Principal,  and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Teachers  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools, 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools. 

14.  No  teacher  shall  introduce  into  the  schools  sectarian  views 
in  religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  pen- 
alty of  removal. 

15.  The  advertising  in  school,  or  announcing  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  outside  enterprises 
whatever,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PUPILS. 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  who, 
Tvith  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  city  of  Nashville, 
and  entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  City  Authorities,  to  a 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified, 
by  obtaining  a  certifiicate  from  the  Superintendent:  Frov^ided 
Orlways,  that  they  are  not  laboring  under  any  contagions  disease, 
and  have  been  vaccinated.     To  said  ticket  of  admission  shall  be 
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appended  a  certificate  of  conformity  to  the  above  conditions,  to 
be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  their 
parent  or  guardian^  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they  be  regular- 
ly furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians^  or  otherwise,  within 
one  week  from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books  and 
other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 
All  books  furnished  by  the  Board  to  pauper  children  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil's  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  h^  such  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel,  or 
other  book  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do  it  at 
the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 

4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and 
they  shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  bad  conduct.  Should  parents  or  guardiuns  object  to 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  upon  their  children  or  wards, 
such  objection  must  be  made  known  to  the  Superintendent  in 
writing,  and  upon  the  infraction  of  any  rule  by  such  pupil,  he  or 
she  may  be  suspended  by  the  Principal,  at  his  discretion,  and 
reinstated  only  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

5.  Profane  and  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are 
positively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is 
required  ;  repeated  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil 
to  suspension. 

6.  Pupiis  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  prop- 
erty shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within 
two  weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  re- 
admitted only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  any  examination 
or  public  exercise  af  the  school,  without  permission  of  the  teach- 
er, may  be  suspended,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  return,  or  enter 
any  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  except  at  the  option  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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8.  WlJenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  become  inju- 
rious, from  indolence^  neglect  of  rules,  or  any  other  cause,  and 
reformation  shall  appear  hopeless,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall 
be  requested  to  withdraw  him  from  the  school.  Should  he  dis- 
regard this  request,  the  pupil  may  be  suspended. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain  from 
playing  or  quarreling  by  the  way,  being  subject  to  the  regular 
rales  while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  study,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  books,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  good  order.  He  shall  also  be 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  two  months  of 
each  term,  but  after  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures 
the  classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when, 
in  his  opinion,  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all. 
Any  pupil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  auceesaive  days,  or  three 
days  in  one  week,  or  six  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  ab- 
sence has  been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  excuse  given 
by  the  parent  or  guardian — or  who  is  frequently  tardy — shall  be 
suspended,  and  re-admitted  only  through  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
before  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

14.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  buildings  before  or  afler  school  hours.  They  shall 
start  from  home  in  the  mornings  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school 
buildings  between  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and  shall 
go  directly  to  their  seats  and  observe  perfect  order. 

15.  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by 
the  teacher  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  case  being  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Superintendent.  Expulsions  require 
the  action  of  the  Board. 
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16.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek  re- 
dress first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and  if  not  satis- 
fied, will  lay  the  case  before  the  Superintendent  or  the  Executive 
Committee. 

17.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who 
complete  the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been 
creditable  during  their  connecticm  with  the  schools. 
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SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


A.  D.  Whartok,     . 

PrincipcU  High  SchooL 

Z.  H.  Brown, 

u 

• 

Hume  SchooL 

S.   S.   WOOLWINE, 

• 

Howard  SchooL 

E.  Perkins, 

it 

• 

Hynea  SehooL 

A.  J.  Cavert, 

u 

Nirdh  Ward  SchooL 

C.  W.  MUNSON, 

€i 

Bdle  View  SchooL 

B.  A.  HATiLSY, 

if 

Trimble  SchooL 

p.   L.   NiOHOL, 

U 

McKee  SchooL 

J.  E.  Bailey, 

ii 

Vocal  Music. 

« 

T.   H.    OORKILL, 

U 

Penmanship  €md  Drawing. 

H.  T.  Macrery, 

(( 

Elocution. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS. 


C.  P.  Curd,    . 
C.  W.  Davis, 
J.  A.  McNutT, 
Silas  Perkins, 
J.  C.  Redman, 

F.  SCHALLBR, 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin, 

«  S.  V.  Collins, 

"  M.  A.  Cooper, 

"  A.  Fall, 

"  M.  S.  Fulcheb, 

**  M.  L.  Grxtbbs, 

''  L.  D.  Guyer, 

"  Jennie  Halley, 

"  M.  V.  Mackenzie, 

"  M.  8.  Miller, 

*^  P.  N.  Ottarson, 

"  S.  K  Purvis, 

"  Jennie  Sanders, 

"  J.  F.  Stephens, 

"  S.  V.  Symmes, 

'^  M*  A.  Thornberg, 

Miss  N.  I.  Anthony, 

*'  M.  F.  Battle, 

"  Etta  Burns, 

"  Flora  Butleb, 

'*  Nannie  Cammeron, 

*'  E.  B.  Clemons, 

•*  L.  Chapman, 

*'  Hattie  R.  Cotton, 

"  A.  H.  Crandall, 

*'  Lavinia  Currey, 

*'  Kate  Dolan, 

**  Julia  Duncan, 

'*  f.  p.  dunnovant, 

*'     L.  C.  EWING, 


Miss  Maggie  Friel, 

"  Annie  G.  Ford, 

"  LuLA  Gaines, 

"  Katie  Jones, 

"  E.  J.  Haley, 

''  Kate  M.  Heriges, 

"  Bettib  Herrifobd, 

"  Hattie  R.  Hodgman, 

•'  8.  W.  Hunt, 

"  Lizzie  Jeup, 

*'  loula  jonnabd, 

"  Carrie  M,  Kuhn, 

"  Helen  L,  Lees, 

"  Kate  Lyon, 

'  Hannah  Marks, 

"  M.  D.  McClelland, 

"  Teresa  McKeon, 

"  Clara  Moseley, 

"  Winnie  Murphey, 

"  LiDA  NOLEN, 

"  Lavinia  Parker, 

'^  Maggie  Pendergast, 

'^  Emma  Perry, 

"  Laura  Y.  Rains, 

"  Amanda  Rear, 

"  Alice  W  Reid, 

"  V.  D.  Robertson, 

'*  J.  M.  B.  Ryan, 

^*  Sarah  Sobel, 

*'  Mattib  W.  Thompson, 

*'  LuTiE  Tillman, 

"  M.  A.  Watson, 

"  Alice  Wilson, 

"  Jennie  M.  Wrennb, 

"  Willie  Williams. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Nashville : 

Gentlemen — I  sabmit^  in  connection  herewith,  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  and  accompanying  papers. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to 
the  fact,  that  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for  the  past 
nine  years,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  schools  has,  in  no  in- 
stance, been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  of  the  City,  for  that  purpose,  as  the  following  statement  will 
show : 

Iq  1870-1,  there  was  appropriated  $72,600.    Received  by  Board  $41,404  24 

In  1871-2,  "  "  65,000.  «  "  56,829  5« 

In  1872-8,  *'  "  65,000.  '«  "  57,698  82 

In  1878-4,  "  «  65,000.  "  "  64,872  52 

In  1874-5,  "  "  70,000.  «•  «  52,478  95 

[n  1875-6.  "  "  66,000.  "  "  62,761  49 

In  1876-7,  "  "  65,000.  •'  "  60,010  13 

In  1877-8,  "  «'  60,000.  "  "  5  ,076  74 

In  1878-9,  "  "  68.000.  "  "  46,621  49 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  these  nine  years,  ni>on  the  esti- 
mates of  this  BoaTd,  therefore  was $590  500  00 

And  the  amount  received. , 485,153  94 

Leaving  a  deficit  of $105,846  06 

Or  an  annual  deficit  of  nearly  $12,000. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  schools,  during  the 
session,  for  the  school  year  1878-9,  there  is  yet  unpaid  nearly 
112,000,  or  twenty  per  cent. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  yonr  honorable  body  should  take  some 
steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  reduce  the  enormous  discrepency 
between  the  amount  appropriated  and  that  paid  to  the  schools. 

The  teachers,  under  the  present  system,  go  for  long  months  with 
their  hard  earned,  and  often  meagre  salaries  unpaid. 

If  the  failure  to  pay  over  the  sum  appropriated,  is  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  collector  of  taxes,  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
school  tax,  then  it  would  seem,  that  out  of  some  general  fund,  the 
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discrepanoy  should  temporarily  be  made  good^  to  be  replaced  by  the 
school  tax  when  collected. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  publio  schools^  whose  services 
are  alike  creditable  to  themselves  and  the  cityj  should  be  paid  as 
promptly  as  [those  of  the  employes  of  any  other  department  of  the 
city. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Saperintendent,  that  the 
record  of  the  schools^  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  past  year  in  their 
existence. 

The  coarse  of  study  has  been  changed;  only  so  &r  as  the  High 
School  is  concerned;  and  that  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  session. 

The  dropping  out  from  the  course  of  study  of  all  languages^  but 
the  Latin,  whether  done  from  motives  of  economy  or  otherwise,  I 
deem  to  be  a  misfortune  to  the  schools. 

The  High  School  can  no  longer  be  looked  to,  by  students  desiring 
to  complete  their  education  by  a  C!ollege  course,  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  it.  In  fact  a  considerable  number  will  abandon  the 
schools  from  the  upper  grades  on  this  account,  and  seek  to  obtain 
this  preparation  elsewhere. 

A  blow  at  the  High  School  is  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
system  of  our  city  schools.  For  when  once  it  becomes  understood 
that  it  is  to  be  a  mere  grammar  or  intermediate  school,  which  neither 
fits  its  pupils  for  College  nor  prepares  them  to  teagh;  then  the  most 
valuable  element  in  giving  the  schools  tone  and  standing,  is  gone, 
and  the  existence  of  the  system  itself,  thus  becomes  endangered. 

I  would,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  school  accommodations  are  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  number  of  pupils,  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
buildings  now  rented  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  now  some  600  colored  applicants  for  places  in  the  schools, 
and  no  room  available  for  them« 

Under  authority  heretofore  given  this  Board  by  your  honorable 
body,  we  are  negotiating  for  the  rental  of  buildings  to  accom- 
modate them  temporarily. 

The  white  schools  are  all  full,  and  in  two  years,  with  the  natural 
increase  in  attendance,  it  will  ^become  necessary  to  provide  addi- 
tional buildings  for  them. 
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Action^  looking  to  the  proviaion  of  proper  new  boildnigB  for  bath 
white  and  colored  pupils  is  suggested,  as  urgently  neoeasarj. 

The  Board  of  Education  has,  hy  rigid  eoonomyi  oadeiivored  to 
reduce  in  eyery  way,  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  In  fact  severel 
years  since,  when  no  like  reduction  was  made  in  the  pay  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  other  departments  of  the  city  government,  a  reduction 
of  ten  per  eent.  was  made  in  the  pay  of  our  teachers*  Dar- 
ing the  present  year  we  have  in  this  spirit  again  reduced  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers;  the  higher  positions  ten  per  cent.,  and  the 
lower  five. 

That  the  work  done  by  these  teachers  is  efficient  and  capable,  is 
evidenced  by  the  high  standing  of  the  schools,  both  abroad  and 
at  home. 

I  am,  with  great  resp^t, 

GODFREY  M.  FOGG, 
President  Board  of  Education, 
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CITY  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


■iii» 


Nashville,  Jnly  1,  1879. 
To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Edueation : 

Gentlemen — The  following  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tares,  on  aoooant  of  City  Public  Schools,  from  Jane  30, 1878,  to 
this  date,  is  respeoifolly  submitted : 

BECEIFT8. 

From  CSty  School  Tax J27,245  36 

"      County  School  Tax 16,362  00 

"      State  School  Tax 2,924  13 

"      Amount  overdrawn,  July  1,  1879 10,942  87 

$67,464  36 

E:tPENDITUBES. 

Balance  paid  on  old  account • $  4,964  69 

Salaries  on  pay-roll 48,469  60 

Pay  of  Secretary  Board  of  Education 270  00 

Coal 627  96 

Wood 77  05 

Printing  and  blanks , 366  80 

Books  and  stationery 661  86 

School  census • 136  69 

Clocks 136  00 

Bepairs 247  70 

Scavenger's  work 113  00 

Furniture 626  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies • 696  09 

Incidental  expenses ...••...• • 296  12 

$67,464  36 

Yours,  truly, 

ANSON  NELSON,  OUy  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  30, 1879. 
To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  as  my 
report  for  the  year  closing  with  this  date,  it  being  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  history  of  the  schools. 

Having  been  connected  with  them,  except  for  a  brief  interval, 
during  that  entire  time,  I  can,  from  actual  knowledge,  assure  you, 
that  in  the  evidences  of  healthy  growth  and  permanent  progress,  the 
annual  record  is,  for  the  means  employed,  fully  as  favorable  as  any 
preceding.  This  opinion  you  will  find  abundantly  corroborated  in 
the  statistical  proo&  adduced  in  carefully  prepared  tables,  and  in  the 
facts  presented  in  the  discussion  of  leading  topics. 

While  this  is  true  of  the  internal  working  of  the  system,  we  have 
not  been  free  from  serious  disturbing  causes  from  without.  The 
continued  stringency  in  monetary  affairs,  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ments produced  by  the  damaging  policy  of  the  Legislature,  in  post- 
poning for  the  second  time  the  collection  of  taxes,  would  of  necessity 
have  rendered  our  financial  status  somewhat  precarious,  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  our  fund  has  been  partially  involved  in  the  compli- 
cations incident  to  investigating  the  accounts  of  the  County  Trus- 
tee. From  these  causes  chiefly,  the  expectations  of  those  who  hoped 
that  the  teachers  would  be  more  promptly  paid  after  the  duty  of 
settling  with  them  had  been  transferred  to  the  City  Treasurer,  have 
been  only  partially  realized,  and  there  is  again  a  large  deficit  in  the 

school  funds. 

This  has  caused  an  extraordinary  effort  to  economize  by  retrench- 
ment and  consolidation,  which  has  given  rise  to  very  heated  and 
sometimes  unfriendly  discussions  through  the  Press  and  in  the  City 
Council,  and  has  caused  your  Board  to  consider  various  schemes  for 
readjusting  the  machinery  of  the  system  so  as  to  lessen  expenses.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  the  approach  of  more  prosperous  times 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  merits  and  needs  of  the  schools, 
will  remove  the  necessity  for  such  demoralizing  interruptions,  and 

that  we  will  thus  be  enabled  to  devote  our  undisturbed  energies  to 
progress  and  improvement. 

For  while  new  principles  can  be  tested  only  by  judicious  experi- 
ment, and  although  truth  is  often  evolved  from  the  clash  of  antago- 
nized opinions,  still,  change  is  not  necessarily  reform,  and  continuous 
agitation  is  inimical  to  healthy  growth  and  normal  development. 
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GENERAL  BTATISTICB. 

Population  of  the  city  (Cenfiufi  1870) 25,865 

"             "        "    (approximated) 28,000 

Enumeration  from  6  to  18 9,046 

Different  pnpils  enrolled  (none  re-entered) 4^122 

Ayerage  monthly  enrollment 8,661 

<>      number  belonging 8,886 

"          •*        attendmg 8,191 

Proliable  number  in  private  schools 400 

Total  number  tardy 1,051 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.16 

'^         enrollment  on  population,  1870  15.94 

'*         enumeration  on        **           " 84.97 

'*         enrollment  on  enumeration 45.56 

*'         attendance  on  enroUment  77.41 

"                'i           "  No.  belonging 95.63 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship 68 

"      age  of  pupils 11.6 

Total  uumber  of  days  belon^g 658,958 

"         "          "         present 625,437 

"        "          *•         in  the  session , 200 

"         "          "          tought 196 

Number  of  special  teachers 8 

"        "   regular      "     78 

^*        *'  pupils  to  the  teacher 42 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled $11  78 

"          "            "        belonging 14  65 

"          "            "        attending 15  21 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 699  63 

Total  paid  special  teachers 2,630  00 

"        regular      "         45,932  60 

Total  cost  of  tuition 48,662  60 

**     incidental  expenses 9,448  24 

"    annual  cost 68  110  74 

'  ^    paid  on  la»t  yearns  deficit 10  676  69 

"    expendtture  for  this  year 68,686  88 

Number  of  school  houses 8 

"           '*      rooms 86 

*'        recitation  rooms 45 

"        seats 8,825 

Talue  of  school  buildings $116,000  00 

"         "     lots 45,000  00 

*'        "     furniture 7,600  00 

Tota  value  of  school  property $168,600  00 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOE  NINE  YEARS. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-78 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-76 


KHBOLUIXHI. 


1763 

1750 
1876  1843 
1804 
1967 


isas  2197  41S2 


S066 

8258  96.70 
3336  95.63 


The  scholastic  census  9,046,  beiog  173  less  than  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  would  indicate  a  falling  off  in  population.  I  am  satis- 
fied however,  that  the  deficiency  is  attrihnteble  to  the  haste  with 
which  the  lists  were  made  and  the  diflScalty  of  securing  correct  re- 
ports from  parents  and  others  in  chaise  of  children. 

The  decrease  of  1 13  in  the  total  enrollment  is  referable  to  the  &ot 
that  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  before,  teachers,  yielding  to 
the  ui^nt  solicitations  for  admission,  overcrowded  the  primary 
rooms  in  Hume  and  Belle  View  schools,  but  last  year  the  error  'was 
provided  against,  and  only  a  proper  quota  to  each  room  seated. 
With  ample  accotnmodatioDS  the  enrollment  would  have  beea  in- 
creased 600,  or  more.  The  total  seating  capacity  oi  the  schools  is 
3,826,  and  as  the  greatest  monthly  enrollment  was  3,664  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  different  pupils  entered,  4,122,  it  is  evident  that  the 
buildings  are  fall  to  overfiowiog.  In  fact,  with  the  single  exoeptioa 
of  the  Hynes,  which  could  have  taken  fitly  more,  primary  pupils 
have  been  refused  admission  in  all  of  them  for  the  want  of  ae&t». 
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I  may  miscalcnlate  as  to  the  colored  schools^  bat  feel  confident 
that  this  pressure  for  room  will  be  relieved  for  the  next  year,  by 
reason  of  your  adopting  the  planof  half-daily  sessions  for  primaries  i 
however^  the  resultant  increase  in  future  first  and  second  grade 
classes  will  immediately  affect  the  size  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
which  can  not  be  relieved  in  the  same  way,  and  hence  we  should  at 
once  realize,  and  commence  providing  for,  the  imperative  necessity 
for  increased  school  accommodations.  The  last  additions  to  them 
were  made  in  1873-74,  when  the  capacity  of  the  Ninth  Ward  build- 
ing was  increased  about  100  seats,  and  the  Caper's  Chapel,  now  Mc- 
Kee  school,  was  opened  with  160  seats.  Since  that  time  the  at- 
tendance Jias,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  enrolled  and  average  be- 
longing, increased  over  300,  while  the  annual  cost  has  diminished 
more  than  10  per  cent,  and  nothing  has  been  expended  for  perma- 
nent improvements.  Hence,  it  is  most  reasonable  and  just  that  an 
appropriation  should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  compares  favorably  with  that  for  pre- 
vious years,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  Hynes  and  Howard  schools, 
and  the  record  as  to  tardiness  0.16  per  cent.,  is  the  best  that  we  haye 
ever  made,  a  decided  improvement  having  taken  place  in  all  except 
the  Hume  School.  The  per  cent,  of  scholarship  attained  on  month- 
ly written  examinations,  is  maintained  at  the  usual  standard,  and 
this  evidence  of  satisfactory  educational  work  accomplished,  is  cor- 
roborated by  my  own  constant  observation  in  the  class-rooms. 

The  conduct  of  pupils  has  been  generally  exemplary,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  reports  of  numbers  saspended  and  punished.    In  the 
former  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  mostly  in  the  colored  schools, 
and  in  the  latter  a  small  decrease,  the  per  cent,  being  0.25  against 
0.30  the  preceding  year.     This  is  still  greater  than  is  necessary 
in  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  being  at  least  six  times  as  great 
a  proportion  as  is  reported  in  several  other  cities.    From  an  exam* 
ination  of  the  record  books,  I  am  convinced  that  the  rod  Ls  yet  far 
too  often  resorted  to,  and  frequently  for  frivolous  causes.    Teachers 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  an  enlight- 
ened age,  to  set  up  higher  standards  of  control,  and  parents  should 
impress  upon  their  children,  the  utter  shame  and  disgrace  of  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  punishment  at  school  by  careless  or  vicious 
conduct. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  report  of  the  City  Treasurer  shows  very  satisfactorily  the 
different  sources  of  revenue  and  the  amount  derived  from  each,  the 
total  receipts  being  $46,621.49 ;  but  in  order  to  present  the  matter 
in  its  true  light,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  re-statement 
of  the 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  amount  overchecked,  1877 .'.f  4>954  59 

"    salaries  for  June,  1877 5,181  00 

"    Secretary's  salary  for  1877 140  00 

"    over-due  accounts  "      "    300  00 

"    on  pay-rolls  this  year 40,748  50 

«    janitors  for        «        2,540  00 

"    Secretary          "        130  00 

Coal  and  wood 705  01 

Printing  and  blanks 356  80 

Books  and  stationery ; 461  86 

Taking  school  census 135  69 

Keeping  clocks  in  order 135  00 

General  repairs *. 247  70 

Scavenger's  work 113  00 

Furniture 626  00 

Miscellaneous  supplies 395  09 

Incidental  expenses 295   12 


$57,464  36 

The  first  four  items  constitute  a  deficit  carried  over  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  previous  year ;  taking  their  aggregate  amount  $10,575  59 
from  the  total  disbursements,  leaves  amount  paid  $46,888.77.  By 
adding  to  this  the  sum  of  May  and  June  pay-rolls  unpaid  at  close 
of  the  year  $10,564.00,  and  open  accounts  $657.97,  we  have  total 
annual  cost  $58,110.74. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  he  had  overchecked  on  account 
of  schools,  July  1st,  $10,942.87,  which  added  to  $11,221.97,  shov^n 
above  to  be  overdue  at  same  time,  makes  a  deficit  of  $22,164.84^ 
with  which  the  schools  must  commence  their  next  finijincial  year,  as 
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the  books  of  the  City  Treasarer  are  now  kept.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  change  of  the  school-law^  two  years  ago^  by  which  the  office 
of  Treasarer  of  the  Board  of  education  was  abolished  and  the  du- 
ties devolved  on  the  City  Treasurer^  has  not^  as  was  fondly  hoped 
and  promised  by  the  friends  of  the  measure^  secured  the  prompt 
payment  of  teachers  and  school  accounts.  Not  long  since  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  City  Council,  inquiring  as  to  why  this  is 
thus.  The  answer  is  patent.  The  simple  transfer  of  the  duty  of 
making  the  disbursements  meant  practically  nothing,  unless  it  au- 
thorized the  Treasurer  to  draw  on  the  general  fund,  in  his  hands, 
for  school  purposes,  when  the  receipts  from  that  source  in  the  bud- 
get were  found  inadequate.  He,  I  think  correctly,  construes  that 
legislation,  as  &iling  to  confer  such  power  on  him,  and  hence  he 
charges  up  every  dollar  overchecked  for  schools  to  be  replaced  from 
their  fund,  and  the  deficiency  goes  on,  being  added  to  every  year's 
expenses  until  now  it  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  annual  estimate 
of  the  Board  of  education. 

The  real  question  was,  not  who  shall  pay  ?  but  how  shall  the  ne- 
cessary funds  be  supplied  ?  The  trouble  can  be  removed  only  in 
one  of  two  ways.  If  the  city  Council  will  adopt  the  plan  above 
mentioned,  and  if  the  general  fund  shall  always  be  sufficient  to  meet 
aach  an  additional  drafl  on  it,  legislation  to  that  effect  will  prove  a 
remedy.  If  on  the  contrary  the  school  account  is  to  be  kept,  as 
heretofore,  separate  and  distinct  from  others,  then  the  only  possible 
relief  is  to  be  found  in  increasing  the  levy  for  school  purposes  in 
the  budget.  Of  the  two  methods,  this  is  far  preferable,  as  being  cer- 
tain, simple,  just,  and  acceptable  to  the  people ;  for  it  will  only  re- 
quire that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  to  prove 
that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them  are  willing  to  pay  a  sufficient 
tax  to  support  a  good  system  of  schools. 

To  show  that  it  would  not  impose  an  onerous  burden,  we  pro- 
dace  a  simple  calculation :  The  receipts  last  year  were  from  the  city 
taxes,  (27,245.36,  or  2}  mills  on  (11,000,000  valuation,  from  the 
county  levy  (16,352.00,  and  from  the  State  (2,924.13.  For  the 
year  before  the  amount  received  from  the  latter  two  sources  was 
^26,214.68,  about  (7,000.00  greater.  We  suppose  that  this  differ- 
ence is  probably  tied  up  in  the  entanglements  in  the  County  Trus- 
tee's affairs.  We  see  then  that  the  city,  from  year  to  year,  receives 
in  funds  nearly  what  is  collected  on  her  property  valuation,  at  the 
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combined  rate  of  State  a^d  oonnty  wnsement^  that  U  two  mills ; 
the  total  amonot  being  abont  f  25;000.00.  So  that  our  sobool  reve- 
nue is  approximately  the  product  of  4i  mills  levy  on  the  $11^000,* 
000  valuation,  which  is  |49,600»00 ;  whereas  the  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  is  about  $1 0,000.00  greater. 

Therefore  the  solution  of  our  financial  problem,  is  simply  to  in* 
erease  the  city  levy  to  3  mills  instead  of  2jt,  making  the  entire  as* 
sessment  for  that  purpose  5  mills.  If  in  addition  to  this  another 
mill  were  added,  making  it  6  mills,  for  one  year,  the  present  trouble- 
some deficit  would  be  paid  off  and  a  fund  accumulated  that  would 
erect  the  additional  school  buildings  which  it  has  been  shown  wiU 
soon  be  required  to  accommodate  our  growing  scholastic  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  tax  aggregate  lately  completed  makes  the  city 
valuation  $11,665,370.00,  but  any  excess  over  the  above  estimate 
that  might  result  from  this  increase,  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the  uncoUeotable  taxes  falling  into  the  back^tax  list- 
Even  should  there  accrue^a  balance  in  the  treasury,  it  could  be  rea- 
dily carried  forward  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  the  effect  in  re* 
establishing  their  credit  would  be  of  inestimable  value* 

TEACHERS. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  subject,  we  introduce 
that  of  the  teacher ;  for  it  is  not  more  undeniably  true  that  '^  schools 
are  just  what  teachers  make  them,''  than  that  teachera  become  sooner 
or  later  such,  and  only  such,  as  the  estimate  placed  on  them  by  their 
employers,  warrants  their  being-^-and  this  valuation  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  '  The  Indian  divine  who 
on  hearing  his  sermon  severely  criticised,  answered — "  poor  pay^ 
poor  preach,''  was  a  philosopher ;  and  the  principle  applies  to  other 
professions  as  well.  Occasionally,  a  selfHsacrificing  individual  works 
for  reputation  alone,  but  as  a  rule,  demand  controls  the  supply,  and 
low  salaries  command  only  a  low  order  of  talents.  Schools  should 
be  managed  with  the  utmost  economy,  but  there  is  none  in  employ- 
ing cheap  teachers.  Better  weed  out  all  incompetents  and  put  double 
work  and  larger  classes  on  those  who  are  thoroughly  informed,  and 
able  to  impress  their  ideas.  Even  though  salaries  may  be  reasonably 
high,  uncertainty  or  long  delay  as  to  'receiving  pay,  will  render  em* 
ployes  indiffwent  and  unsettled. 

These  causes  have  already  produced  th^  legitimate  ^bota  m  our 
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o(H*p6,  in  esgendering  dificontent^  and  m  indacing  some  of  ite  moa^ 
efficient  members  to  go  elsewhere  for  employment. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  progressive  edaoators  that  I  know , 
who  has  largely  contributed  to  the  sucoessfal  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  a  fine  system  of  schools  in  a  distant  city,  writes  me 
thus  in  a  recent  letter — ^^  The  salary  of  the  position  was  reduced  last 
year  by  a  pitiful  six  per  cent.^  and  it  was  partly  as  a  protest  against 
this  beggarly  policy  that  I  resigned.    I  could  have  held  my  place 
indefinitely^  but  a  flattering  invitation  coming  to  me  to  undertake 
the  management  of  a  school,  at  a  liberal   salary,  I  determined  to 
go.'^    This  well  expresses  the  feeling  of  teachers  of  real  ability 
everywhere*    They  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  quit  a  commu- 
nity in  which  their  services  are  not  appreciated,  and  their  places  are 
supplied  by  those  willing  to  work  for  reduced  rates.    For  a  time,  to 
all  ontward  appearance,  the  schools  continue  to  operate  as-  formerly, 
until  by  a  process  of  internal  dry-rot,  invisible  to  the  patrons  and 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  them,  they  become  totally  ineffi- 
cient and  worthless. 

Of  the  81  teachers  employed  last  year,  only  three  withdrew  per- 
manently during  the  session,  and  somewhat  singularly,  the  absences 
from  temporary  causes  were  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  year  before, 
307.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  number  of  tardinesses  has  more  than 
doubled.  Teachers  must  see  that  they  fiiil  to  impress  by  example, 
when  their  per  cent,  late  was  0.24  on  the  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance,, while  that  of  the  pupils  was  only  0.16. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  corps  who  have  been  always  prompt 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  ever  ready  to  accord  a  loyal  co- 
operation with  me  in  all  efforts  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the 
schools,  I  return  grateful  thanks. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  year's  experience  and  the  true  crucial  test  of  practical  trial 
have  fully  justified  your  adoption  of  the  consolidation  of  the  grades 
and  scheme  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  session.  True, 
there  was  some  little  friction  in  the  first  running  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery, but  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  work  has  been 
more  uniformly  accomplished,  the  per  cent,  of  promotions  has  been 
radier  larger  than  usual,  and  very  few  have  been  overtasked, 
nrhile  all  have  bad  fbll  employment.  The  coming  year  will  find 
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teachers  better  acquainted  with  it^  and  pupils  fully  prepared  for 
starting  aright  in  their  respective  new  grades^  so  that  more  satis- 
factory results  may  be  expected. 

In  all  essential  features^  therefore,  the  same  arrangement  will  b« 
found  preserved  in  the  curriculum  as  set  forth  on  a  iuture  page. 
The  only  change  in  the  course  for  the  first  seven  years  will  be  the 
omission  in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  a  separate  speller.  This 
is  for  convenience  in  arranging  programmes  for  the  half-daily  ses- 
sions in  those  grades.  It  is  required  that  these  pupils  shall  be 
taught  to  spell  all  words  in  each  reading  lesson  before  reading  it 
Except  that  it  usually  may  be  done  with  upper  grades  without 
giving,  as  with  these,  each  successive  lesson  for  spelling  alone*  this 
should  be  the  aim  with  all  classes,  and  it  is  expected  that  special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  bringing  out  the  words  phonetically. 
The  teachers  had  some  valuable  training  under  Prof.  H.  T.  Ma- 
crery  on  this  head,  while  he  was  giving  lessons  in  elocution  last 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  enlarge  upon  the  same  plan  in  teach- 
ing reading. 

While  all  recognize  the  value  and  indispensable  importance  of 
Yocal  music,  penmanship  and  drawing,  as  taught  in  our  schools^ 
and  while  I  have  not  heard  of  any  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  most 
captious  caviler  as  to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  those  branches,  much 
earnest  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  school  board,  and  by  per- 
sons uninformed  as  to  the  means  required  for  their  successful  con- 
duct, whether  they  cannot  be  taught  by  the  regular  corps  without 
the  aid  and  direction  of  special  principals.     It  is  true,  that  with  the 
impetus  acquired  both  by  pupils  and  teachers,  under  the  very  effi- 
cient and  successful  management  and  instruction  of  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  for  several  years  have  had  charge  of  those  departments, 
they  would  run,  after  a  style,  for  some  time,  without  them ;  bat  it 
would  be  with  a  continuously  increasing  loss  of  thoroughness,  accu- 
racy, uniformity  and  gradual  progressiveness,  which  would  be  fatml 
to  the  high  degree  of  interest  now  taken  in  them,  and  which  would 
ultimately  bring  us  back  to  the  condition  of  seven  years  ago,  wbec 
writing  was  taught  only  according  to  the  notion  of  each  individual 
teacher,  but  few  of  whom   had  any  native  or  acquired  skill  in  it . 
when  there  was  no  drawing  taught,  and  the  only  singing  was  o£  tbt 
spasmodic  rote  kind,  more  boisterous  than  harmonious,  and  get^ 
erally  injurious  to  the  young  voices,  for  the  want  of  being  kep: 


iritliin  proper  limits  by  a  cfritical  director.  If  any  friend  of  genuine 
Vacation  has  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  attained  in  these 
departments  at  the  comparatively  insignificant  cost  involved,  let 
him  only  investigate  fully  the  work  done,  and  he  will  be  convinced. 

Another  and  far  more  troublesome  topic  of  discussion,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Board,  has  been  the  course  in  the  High  School.  The 
inconvenience  and  cost  of  running  elective  studies  in  the  languages, 
and  the  necessity  for  further  economizing  in  that  department,  have 
produced  a  prolonged  and  sometimes  excited  controversy  between 
the  friends  respectively  of  an  English,  and  of  a  classical  course, 
which  resulted  in  a  decision  on  the  part  of  your  Board  to  abol- 
ish the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  the  Modern  Languages. 

Pretermitting  any  opinion  here  as  to  the  merits  of  the  policy,  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  its  adoption  involved  to  present  classes,  the 
loss  of  work  done  for  from  one  to  two  years,  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
branches.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  French  and  German,  which 
were  being  so  skilfully  and  thoroughly,  taught  by  Col.  Frank  Schal- 
ler,  as  to  evoke  more  than  wonted  interest  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 
£ut  as  Latin  has  always  been,  both  with  parents  and  pupils  the 
most  popular  of  the  three  elective  languages,  the  classes  in  it  out- 
nambenng  those  of  the  ether  two  combined,  its  proposed  abolition 
caused  more  serious  general  comment  and  aroused  s^reater  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Common  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  interview  the 
School  Board  on  the  subject,  and,  after  hearing  their  report,  de- 
clined to  approve  the  proposed  innovation,  in  so  far  as  that  branch 
is  concerned.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  having  confirmed  this  ac- 
tion, and  the  Mayor  approving  it,  in  accordance  therewith,  the 
High  School  Course  has  been  fixed,  as  it  will  appear  on  a  succeed- 
iog  page,  retaining  the  study  of  Latin. 

We  are  gratified  that  this  has  been  the  result  reached,  if  for  no 
fther  reason,  1)ecause  there  was  an  evident  popular  demand  for  its 
lontinuance,  which  if  disregarded,  would  have  seriously  injured 
he  standing  of  the  school ;  as  indeed  the  discussion  has  done  to  the 
Itent  of  a  withdrawal  of  some  of  its  best  pupils. 

Any  other  course  would  have  ended  in  a  re-action  toward  the 
pposite  extreme,  for  legislation  that  is  too  far  in  advance  of  public 
Union  is  always  futile.  If,  as  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  profound- 
I  thinkers  of  the  age,  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  an  essential 
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part  of  sound  trainings  and^  if  the  renovated  cnrriculam  of  fbture 
yeara  will  exclude  it  entirely^  and  substitute  branches  purely  prac^ 
tical,  as  many  predict^  the  public  mind  will  have  become  prepared 
for  the  change^  and  it  can  be  quietly  made  in  so  &r  as  our  compara" 
tively  little  high  school  is  concerned.  But  we  cannot  safely  pusb 
it  forward  as  the  pioneer .  leader  in  a  yet  doubtful  educational 
reform. 

We  ^uote  from  a  late  editorial  in  the  "American/'  the  following, 
forcible  statement  of  the  views  as  yet  most  prevalent  here  on  this 
subject : 

"The  discussion  of  the  advantage  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  an  old 
one;  but  the  history  of  education  shows  that  no  great  headway  has 
been  made  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  useless  study.     The  thorough 
study  of  a  language  which  underlies  the  modem  Southern  languages, 
and  is  so  largely  interwoven  with  the  English,  cannot  be  an  un- 
profitable or  an  unpractical  study.    The  chief  objection  has  appeared 
to  be  that  the  results  of  Latin  are  not  like  those  of  what  are  caHed 
practical  studies.     The  student  of  surveying  has  the  results  of  his 
knowledge  in  tangible  shape,  while  the  results  of  Latin  scholarship, 
like  the  moral  training  at  home,  are  a  part  of  and  color  everythiDg 
done  in  life,  and  yet  rarely  appear  in  such  tangible  form  as  to  be 
readily  separated  and  pointed  out.    The  study  of  Latin  is  the  study 
of  the  crystalized  and  embodied   thought  of  ages — that  thongplit 
which   underlies    and    has  been  made  the  foundation   of    mod- 
ern civilization.     One  cannot  study  the  language  thoroughly  iprith- 
out  better  understanding,  from  a  knowledge  of  that  which    un- 
derlies   it,    the    drift    of   modern    thought.      It    is   really     the 
study    of    thought    in   its   best  form.       Every    Latin     word    iu 
our     language    is    like    the  river    at    its   mouth.      It   contcdn? 
the  spring  that  was  the    source  and  all  the  thousand    contribu- 
tions from  all  sides  on  its  way  down  to  us.    To  follow  it  baek    t<> 
its  source  is  not  only  mental  exercise  of  great  value,  but  it  i^  o\y« 
taining  a  knowledge,  of  not  the  language  we  speak  alone,  bat  ai^ 
of  the  thought  of  this  age  in  the  material  which  has  contributed    : 
:  nd  determined  its  direction.     Certainly  the  highest  aim  in  educs 
tion  is  the  training  of  the  mind,  without  which  practical  knowled^ 
is  as  useless  and  impracticable  as  a  garret  and  its  useless  eoot^^t^^ 
It  is  true  that  a  mere  smattering  is  not  training  and  confers  no  prac- 
tical benefits,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  very  few  who  Mdouir 
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tnore  tkan  a  Bmattering  in  any  branchy  whether  the  aim  be  praotiea 
knowledge  or  mental  training.  In  thorough  study  of  the  ancient 
langaages,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  world^  the  settled  opinion  of 
its  great  educators^  and  one  demonstrated  in  the  practical  efficiency 
of  thorough  scholars,  in  all  fields  of  human 'endeavor^  that  it  con- 
fers the  highest  mental  training  and  the  highest  practical  efficiency 
and  aptitude  for  all  pursuits,  as  well  as  a  useful  knowledge.  It 
<loe8  not  stand  alone,  and  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with  other 
stadies,  but  the  best  preparation  for  tSiorough  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  are  miscalled  jMractical — miscalled  when  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  the  languages  are  unpractical  study •'^ 

CONCLUSION. 

In  endeavoring  <to  make  this  retrospect  ef  the  year's  work  as  brief 
and  pointed  as  possible,  we  have  selected  for  discussion  only  such 
topics  as  appeared  likely  to  yield  profitable  lessons  for  the  future 
management  of  the  schools. 

It  will  forcibly  impress  the  most  casual  reader  »of  what  has  been 
written,  that  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  all  of  them  hinge  is, 
HONEY.     Have  we  fidled  to  provide  for  the  education  of  some  of 
the  chUdren  entitled  to  it?    Have  we  neglected  to  award  adequate 
compensation  to  teachers  and  to  have  them  and  other  creditors  paid 
promptly?     Have  dangerous  experiments  been  suggested  in  reform- 
ing the  plan  of  instruction  ?    It  has  aU  been  for  the  want  of  funds. 
Have  fierce  demands  been  made  upon  you  to  dispense  with  impor« 
tant  principals;  and  to  abolish  useful  branches  of  study;  and  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  employes,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
the  system,  and  to  cut  efP  the  High  School  and  teach  at  public  ex- 
|)en8e  nothing  but  the  three  K.s?    It  has  been  done  in  Abe  sacred 
name  ef  economy. 

Remove  our  financial  troubles,  and  you  have  eRrainated  almost 
every  disturbing  element  that  has  threathened  sesiously  the  welfare 
of  the  fichools;  and  overcome  the  opposition  of  capital  in  all  the 
different  phases  which  it  assumes,  either  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
possess  it,  or  of  those  who  expect  to  accumulate  it  by  the  course 
they  pursue  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  cause 
}f  public  education  will  have  been  surmounted.  This  is  true,  not 
>n]y  here,  but  throughout  the  State  and  all  over  the  land. 
All  the  avowed  objections  of  its  enemies  may  be  summed  up  and 
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formulated  in  the  oae  ezpressioDi  '^  You  have  na  right  to  take  mj 
money  to  educate  the  children  of  others/'  As  though  the  State  haa 
not  the  right  to  take  every  thing  a  man  has,  even  his  life,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  weal.  But  the  objector  driven  to  admit 
this,  will  urge,,  either  that  education  of  the  masses  is  not  a  public 
necessity,  or  that  the  moral  right  of  the  individual  to  have  ai\d  en- 
joy that  which  ie  his  own,  transcends  the  prerogative  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  common  good.  As  to.  the  former  branch  of  his 
argument,  it  is  evident  to  every  sane  mind  that  as  was  said  by  the 
great  expounder  of  the  Ck)nstitution,  *'We  must  educate  or  we  must 
perish,"  and  not  only  is  this  true  of  republics,  bat  of  all  other  form& 
of  government,  the  issue  plainly  is,  an  intelligent  common  people, 
or  communism.  The  second  horn  of  his  argument,  is  a  specious 
one,  and  often  deceives  those  who  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface. 
But  it  is  really  only  a  sophism,,  whereby  the  natural  or  moral  law  is 
assumed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  civil  in  providing  against  its  own 
destruction. 

According  to  Blackstone,  man,  in.  a  state  of  nature,  had  only  a 
Ufaufructuacy  property  in  things,  and  acquired  an  absolute  right  to 
property  solely  as  the  result  of  civil  society  and  government. 

Hume  says  that  '^justice  derives  her  origin,  only  from  the  selfiish.'- 
ness  and  confined  generosity  of  men." 

In  a  primitive  state  man  had  only  the  right  to  what  he  could 
seize  and  hold  till  claimed  by  a  stronger  than  he.  In  other  words, 
he  waa  bt|t  little  better  than  other  animals,  and  would  never  liave 
been,  bad  qot  reason  taught  him  to  institute  societ/  as  the  only 
security  for  property,  which  was  found  to  be  a  necessity  o€  hid  ex* 
istence  and  happiness. 

Surely  in  the  light  of  this  enlightened  age^  we  do  not  [HX>po8e  to 
adopt  any  transcendental  theory  of  inherent  rights  and  privileges^ 
which  offers  as  its  final  result  that  we  shall  lapse  into  primeval  bar* 
barism,  where  brutes,  and  worse  than  brutal  men  shall  vie  ^witk 
each  other  to  illustrate  the  pseudo-philosophic  ideal  of  democracy- 
Having  showa  that  public  education  is  both  right  and  expedient 
the  questioa  for.  every  community  is  simply  whether  it  will  keep 
abreast  with  the  line  of  progress,  or  fall  back  into  ignorance  and 
decay. 

Our  city  has  hitherto  occupied  a  most  honorable  position  io  this 
regard.    She  has  not  only  sustained  and  enjoyed  for  a  q^uarter  of  a 
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century  good  schools,  but  has  been  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others. 
Already,  schools  modeled  after  ours,  have  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  many  places,  and  those  who  have  been  educated,  or  have 
gained  their  professional  experience  here,  are  at  the  head  of  similar 
systems  in  four  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  State,  while  others  are  hon- 
orably connected  with  the  best  institutions  of  learning  elsewhere* 

The  practical  inquiry  for  our  people  is,  whether  they  wish  longer 
to  sustain  such  a  system  of  schools?  If  so,  we  have  shown  in  the 
article  on  finance,  their  cost  and  what  means  should  be  applied  to 
meet  it.  . 

Finally,  I  trust  that  you  and  others  who  control  the  schools  may 
be  able  to  perfect  the  most  practicable  plan  for  giving  expression  to 
the  popular  will  regarding  them,  and  for  counteracting  the  vitia- 
ting influence  of  party  interests,  thus  securing  the  most  impartial 
public  action  in  the  administration  of  their  afiairs. 

Most  respectfully, 

8.  Y.  CALDWELL, 
8upt»  of  SchooU, 
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part  of  sound  trainings  and^  if  the  renovated  cnmealutn  of  fbtnre 
years  will  exclude  it  entirely^  and  substitute  branches  purely  prac^ 
tieal,  as  many  predict^  the  public  n>ind  will  have  become  prepared 
for  the  change,  and  it  can  be  quietly  made  in  so  far  as  our  oompara-' 
tively  little  high  school  is  coneemed.  But  we  cannot  safely  push 
it  forward  as  the  pioneer  leader  in  a  yet  doubtful  educational 
reform. 

We  ^uote  from  a  late  editorial  in  the  '^ American/'  the  following, 
forcible  statement  of  the  views  as  yet  most  prevalent  here  on  this 
subject : 

'^  The  discussion  of  the  advantage  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  an  old 
one,  but  the  history  of  education  shews  that  no  great  headway  ha»    I 
been  made  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  a  useless  study.     The  thorough 
study  of  a  language  which  underlies  the  modern  Southern  languages,    ' 
and  is  se  largely  interwoven  with  the  English,  cannot  be  an  un- 
profitable or  an  unpractical  study.    The  chief  objection  has  appeared    I 
to  be  that  the  results  of  Latin  are  not  like  those  of  what  are  caHed 
practical  studies.     The  student  of  surveying  has  the  results  of  his 
knowledge  in  tangible  shape,  while  the  results  of  Latin  scholarship, 
like  the  moral  training  at  home,  are  a  part  of  and  cok>r  everyiliing 
done  in  life,  and  yet  rarely  appear  in  such  tangible  form  as  to  be   i 
readily  separated  and  pointed  out..    The  study  of  Latin  is  the  study 
of  the  crystalized  and  embodied   thought  of  ages — that  thought 
which   underlies    and    has   been  made  the  foundation   of    mod- 
ern civilization.     One  cannot  study  the  language  thoroughly  with- 
out better  understanding,  from  a  knowledge  of  that  which  un- 
derlies   it,    the    drift    of   modern    thought.      It    is   really    ihe 
study    of    thought    in  its   best  form*-      Every   Latin     word   in 
our    language    is    like    the  river    at    its   mouth.      It   contains 
the  spring  that  was  the   source  and  all  the  thousand    oontribo- 
tions  from  all  sides  on  its  way  down  to  us«    To  follow  it   baek  t^^ 
its  source  is  not  only  mental  exercise  of  great  value,  but  it  is  ol>- 
taining  a  knowledge,  of  not  the  language  we  speak  alone,  but  al^j 
of  the  thought  of  this  age  in  the  material  which  has  contributed  t< 
:  nd  determined  its  direction.     Certainly  the  highest  aim  in  edtfc^- 
tion  is  the  training  of  the  mind,  without  which  practical  knowled^^ 
is  as  useless  and  impracticable  as  a  garret  and  its  useless  conttfi^^i 
It  is  true  that  a  mere  smattering  is  not  training  and  confers  no  pf^jzr 
tical  benefits,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  very  few  who  acquix 
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tnore  tkan  a  Amattering  in  any  branch,  whether  the  aim  be  praefiea 
knowledge  or  mental  training.  In  thorough  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  world,  the  settled  opinion  of 
its  great  educators,  and  one  demonstrated  in  the  practical  efficiency 
•of  thorough  scholars,  in  all  fields  of  human  <endeaTor,  that  it  con- 
fers the  highest  mental  training  and  the  highest  practical  efficiency 
and  aptitude  for  all  pursuits,  as  well  as  a  useful  knowledge.  It 
4oe8  not  stand  alone,  and  is  not  only  not  incompatible  with  other 
studies,  but  the  best  preparation  for  tSiorough  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  are  miscalled  practical — miscalled  when  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  the  languages  are  unpractical  study .^ 

CONCLUSION. 

In  endeavoring  io  make  this  retrospect  ef  the  year's  work  as  brief 
and  pointed  as  possible,  we  have  selected  for  discussion  only  such 
topics  as  appeared  likely  to  yield  profitable  lessons  for  the  future 
management  of  the  schools. 

It  will  forcibly  impress  the  most  casual  reader  ^of  what  has  been 
written,  that  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  all  of  them  hinge  is, 
HONEY.     Have  we  failed  to  provide  for  the  education  of  some  of 
the  children  entitled  to  it?    Have  we  neglected  to  award  adequate 
^compensation  to  teachers  and  to  have  them  and  other  creditors  paid 
promptly?    Have  dangerous  experiments  been  suggested  in  reform- 
ing the  plan  of  instruction  ?    It  has  all  been  for  the  want  of  funds. 
Have  fierce  demands  been  made  upon  you  to  dispense  with  inipor« 
tant  principals;  and  to  abolish  useful  branches  of  study;  and  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  employes,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
the  system,  and  to  cut  ofP  the  High  School  and  teach  at  public  ex- 
pense nothing  but  the  three  K.s?    It  has  been  done  in  Ahe  sacred 
name  ef  economy. 

Kemove  our  financial  troubles,  and  you  have  eKrainated  almost 
every  disturbing  element  that  has  threathened  seiriously  the  welfare 
of  the  schools;  and  overcome  the  opposition  of  capital  in  all  the 
liferent  phases  wliich  it  assumes,  either  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
tKMssess  it,  or  of  those  who  expect  to  accumulate  it  by  the  oourse 
hey  pnrsue  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  cause 
»f  public  education  will  have  been  surmounted.  This  is  true,  not 
mly  here,  but  throughout  the  State  and  all  over  the  land. 
All  i^he  avowed  objections  of  its  enemies  may  be^umnaed  up  and 
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formulated  in  the  one  ezpressioDi  '^  You  have  no  right  to  take  mj 
money  to  educate  the  children  of  others/'  As  though  the  State  has 
not  the  right  to  take  every  thing  a  man  has,  even  his  life,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  weal.  But  the  objector  driven  to  admit 
this,  will  urge^  either  that  education  of  the  masses  is  not  a  public 
necessity,  or  that  the  moral  right  of  the  individual  to  have  ai\d  en- 
joy that  which  is  his  own,  transcends  the  prerogative  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  commoa  good.  As  to-  the  former  branch  of  his 
argument,  it  is  evident  to  every  sane  mind  that  as  was  said  by  the 
great  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  *'We  must  educate  or  we  must 
perish,''  and  not  only  is  this  true  of  republics,  but  of  all  other  forms 
of  government,  the  issue  plainly  is,  an  intelligent  common  people, 
or  communism.  The  second  horn  of  his  argument,  is  a  specious 
ene,  and  often  deceives  those  who  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface. 
But  it  is  really  only  a  sophism,,  whereby  the  natural  or  moral  law  is 
assumed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  civil  in  providing  against  its  own 
destruction. 

Accordiag  to  Blaokstone,  man,  ia  a  state  of  nature,  had  only  a 
ubufructuacy  property  in  things,  and  acquired  aa  absolute  right  ta 
property  solely  as  the  result  of  civil  society  and  gavernment. 

Hume  says  that  '^justice  derives  her  origin,  oaly  from  the  selfish-- 
Bess  and  confined  generosity  of  men." 

In  a  primitive  state  man  had  only  the  right  to  what  he  could 
seiae  and  hold  till  claimed  by  a  stronger  than  he.  In  other  words^ 
he  was  but  little  better  than  other  animals,  and  would  never  have- 
been,  bad  not  reason  taught  him  to  institute  societ/  as  the  only 
security  for  property,  which  was  found  to  be  a  necessity,  of  his  ex<» 
ktence  and  haziness. 

Surely  in  the  light  of  this  enlightened  age,  we  do  aot  propose  to 
adopt  any  transcendental  theory  of  inherent  rights  and  privileges^ 
which  offers  as  its  final  result  that  we  shall  lapse  into  primeval  bar- 
barism,  where  brutes,  and  worse  than  brutal  men  shall  vie  witln 
each  other  to  illustrate  the  pseudo-philosophic  ideal  of  democracy* 

Having  showathat  public  education  is  both  right  and  expedient^ 
the  question,  for  every  community  is  simply  whether  it  will  keep 
abreast  with  the  line  of  progress,  or  fall  back  into  ignorance  axi^ 
decay. 

Our  city  has  hitherto  occupied  a  moat  honorable  position  in  tHis 
legard.    She  has  not  only  sustained  and  enjoyed  for  a  quarter  of  ^ 
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century  good  schools,  but  has  been  a  light  and  a  gaide  to  others. 
Already,  schools  modeled  after  ours,  have  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  many  places,  and  those  who  have  been  educated,  or  have 
gained  their  professional  experience  here,  are  at  the  head  of  similar 
systems  in  four  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  State,  while  others  are  hon- 
orably connected  with  the  best  institutions  of  learning  elsewhere. 

The  practical  inquiry  for  our  people  is,  whether  they  wish  longer 
to  sustain  such  a  system  of  schools?  If  so,  we  have  shown  in  the 
article  on  finance,  their  cost  and  what  means  should  be  applied  to 
meet  it.  , 

Finally,  I  trust  that  you  and  others  who  control  the  schools  may 
be  able  to  perfect  the  most  practicable  plan  for  giving  expression  to 
the  popular  will  regarding  them,  and  for  counteracting  the  vitia- 
ting influence  of  party  interests,  thus  securing  the  most  impartial 
public  action  in  the  administration  of  their  afiairs. 

Most  respectfully, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 
8upt.  of  Schools. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALU8. 

ENROLLED. 

•a 

B 
O 

IS 
1 

125 
96 

Per  rent,  of 

A. tendance* 

• 

I 

6 
"A 

44 
21 

65 

Si 

04 

74 
71 

72 

1 

147 
113 

260 

■^ 

I" 

52 
43 

95 

i 

95 
70 

165 

i  % 

Mr-  A.  D.  WHARTON 

95.90 
95.52 

16.. 8 

•*    C.  P.  CURD 

15.. 2 

Total 

222 

95.74 

16. .11 

HUME  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLa 


Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown... 7th  grade 

MiBB  H.  R.  Markfl 6th     *" 

"    E.  B.  Clf  mons 6th 

Mr.  J.  H.  McNmt ..5th 

MIm  Teresa  McKeon 5th 

"    A.  H.  Crandall 4th 

Amanda  Rear 4th 

H.  L.  Lees 3rd 

J.  M.  B.R7an 3rd 

J  M.  Wrenne ..2nd 

M.  W.  Thompson 1st 

Mrk  8.y.  Symmes Ist 


II 
<i 

a 
i< 
«« 
i< 
<c 
ii 


M 


Total. 


ENBOUJO). 

1 

1 

Total. 

25 

45 

70 

25 

24 

49 

42 

55 

97 

40 

30 

70 

30 

32 

62 

39 

31 

70 

34 

27 

61 

39 

34 

73 

32 

40 

72 

109 

62 

171 

36 

34 

70 

31 

40 

71 

• 

482 

454 

936 

bo 

a 

§ 

> 
< 


8 


\l 


5 


56  96.10 
46  95.94 
84  95.07 
50  95.22 
50  95.44 
53  95.40 
53  95.83 
55  94.73 

57  94.66 


139 
58 
57 

762 


94.51 
94.37 
93.46 


• 

^ 

•sc 

1 

^1 

H 

8{S 

6 

^ 

£ 

25 

71 

12 

76 

87 

68 

37 

77 

12 

77 

35 

66 

27 

63 

19 

65 

44 

^    65 

62 

72 

35 

71 

56 

60 

401 

68 

t 

14.  .5 
14.  .1 

13.  .4 
12.  .8 

14.  .0 
11.  .8 
11.  .2 
11.  .8 

•  9.10 
9.  .3 
8.  .7 
7.  6 

11.  .6 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 

BHROLLBD. 

• 

J 

331 
316 
403 

1050 

Percent,  of 
Attendance. 

i 

d 

10 

7 

21 

38 

Per  cent,  of 
S     S  Q  ^          Scholarship. 

*             ■ 

< 

1 

199 
177 
239 

615 

1 

509 
194 
270 

673 

1 

408 
871 
509 

1288 

n 

Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwine,  Oram.  Dept 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin,  Intr.           ^ 
MiBB  F.  P.  Dunnovant,  Prim.     " 

95.79 
95.16 
93.65 

12.  9 

11.  .0 

9.  .2 

ToUl 

94.78 

11.  .0 

HYNES  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLa 


Mr.  E.  Perkins 7th  grade 

Mrs.  W.  V.  Mackenne....6th     ** 

Miss  S»rah  Sobel 5th    *"' 

"   B.  Hprriford....4th&3rd     ^ 

Mrs.  J.  Bandera 2nd     *^ 

MisB  L.  Curr^ 1st    -" 

Total 


• 

S 

• 

•*4 

XNBOLLX». 

'ES> 

^S 

■ 

^•g 

S 

IS 

53 

Per  cent,  o 
Attend 

■B 

3 

Per  cent,  o 
3         Soholai 

18 

1 

33 

1 

51 

96.94 

32 

22 

54 

50 

96.13 

4 

70 

26 

22 

48 

38 

95.29 

3 

62 

57 

58 

115 

89 

96.02 

5 

67 

32 

17 

49 

42 

96.94 

8 

79 

49 
214 

41 
193 

90 
407 

70 
345 

93.63 

25 
48 

73 
70 

95.72 

s  s 

sh   at 

13.10 

13.  .1 

12.  .6 

9.  .3 

9.  .5 

8.  .9 

10.  .0 


NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 


STTJDY  HALLS. 

EHBOUiED. 

a 

1 
IS 

< 

124 
138 

257 

■ 

8 

S7.64 
97  .«0 

• 

o 

2 

4 

• 

I 

70 
67 

68 

g      < 

I| 

53 
86 

139 

i 

o 

69 
118 

187 

• 

1 

122 
204 

326 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert,  Inter.  Department 
Miss  M.  Pendergast,  Prim.       '' 

11.  .4 
8.  .9 

TnUl ^ 

i^7.29 

6 

10.  ,0 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Muneon,  Gram.  Dept.... 
Mifts  W.  Morphey... ...... 3rd   grade. 

"    KateDoten 2nd        " 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Thomberg  ..2nd        " 
**    L.  P.  Guyer let        ** 

Total 


]BHROLT«in>. 

^ 

i 

-i 

& 

S 

^ 

61 

105 

166 

21 

34 

55 

15 

51 

66 

34 

41 

:    75 

34 

46 

80 

165 

277 

442 

c 

s 
o 


I* 


126 
44 
53 
56 
59 


339 


8 

a 


96.38 
96.84 
96.18 
96.25 
96.90 


I 

H 

o 


35 
23 
50 
27 
24 


^'3 


96.48    159 


66 
64 
74 
67 
72 


g 


a>    .<j 


> 


14.  .9 
12.  .4 
11..11 
10.  .8 
9...0 
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TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 

ENBOLLKD. 

1 

i 

< 

84 
119 

2(H 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance 

• 

47 
46 

93 

Percent,  of 
o     S  w            Soolarship. 

H 
g  < 

< 

1 

51 
69 

120 

o 

53 

77 

130 

1 

104 
146 

250 

St  s 

Dr.  R.  A.  Halley)  Intr.  Department 
Mrs.  8.  V.  Ck)lUn8,  Prim.        " 

97..82 
97..32 

12...& 

9...0 

Total 

97..53 

11...1 

McKEE  SCHOOL. 


STUDY  HALLS. 


Mr.  P.  L.  Nichol.  Intr.  Department 

Miss  £.  E.  Moulton 2nd  grade 

Mre.  P.  N.  Ottarson Irt      " 

Total 
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&• 
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82 
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93 
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6C 

B 

'& 
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O 
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60 
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I 

^   B 
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97.15 
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SUMMARY  TABLE. 


FOR  EACH  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAB. 


MONTHS. 


—         -  ■    _ 

September 

Oc^ber 

NoTember 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 


'2 

00  a» 


Put 
t 


M    S 
••1    ^ 

B 


O 


3529  3581 

143 '3650 

84!h655 


u 

e 

c 

ll 

> 
< 


44 

167 

92 

40 

22 

2 

0 


3578 
3664 
3.>39 
3515 
3434 
.;337 
3208 


3303 
3472 
3464 
3409 
3255 

:^76 

3381 
3308 

;32:m 

13141 


to 

c 

c 


s 


CO 

.  a 
**  ^     ... 

=  r    8 

M 

0) 

Pm 


OS 


Ok 


3181 
3348 
3359 
3274 
2888 
3259 
3267 
3171 
3105 
3037|96.71 


96.28 

96.41 

96.97 

96.03 

88.73 

96.54 

96.49, 

95.83 

95.94 


I 


0.26  65 
0.1367 
0.12.68 
0.15  68 


0.32 
0.13 
0.13 


68 
71 
71 


0.19172 
0.12'71 
0.11.68 


-8 


0.24 
0.34 
0.28 
0.30 
0.25 
0.23 
0.22 
0.24 
0.24 
0.14 


MISCELLANEOUS  TABLE. 


TEACHERS. 

PUPILS. 

g  1 

SCHOOLS. 

i 

a 

9 

1.8 

16 

24 

'9 

.6 

8 

4 

3 

78 

• 

8 

62 

105 

50 

9 
38 
32 

3 

307 

••• 
H 

11 
11 
5 
2 
0 
5 
2 
2 

38 

ir 

s 
GO 

3 

24 
36 
5 
0 
29 
11 
18 

126 

1 

1 
6 
9 

0 
0 
8 

0 
1 

25 

a 

t^    IS 

-    3 

0.007 

0.016 
0.018 

O.oor 
a.oon 

).045 
).028 
).061 

g-^-   £-2 

1  ^ 

d.2 

Hiffh 

lO!  0.02 
355  0.24 
363  0.18 
137  0.21 

47  0.09 
279  i  0.43 
119,  0.30 
283  0.96 

15. ..11 

Hume •!•• 

11 6 

TToward 

11 0 

HTues • 

11 2 

Ninth  Ward 

10 0 

Selleview ,.. 

11 9 

Trimble 

McKee 

11 1 

11 2 

Total 

).02;Vl59.'?  0  25 

ll...»,8 

FUTURE  ORGANIZATION. 


GRADES. 


l/^rhite  Pupils.. 
Colored  Pupils. 

Tota  


o  -e 


40 


40 


M 

do 


^ 
^ 


^ 

♦^ 

^ 


CO 


93  164  238  272  387  3:  4  371 


5  11  14 


B 
&9 


450 


OD 


400 


50,  80  11:^  116  200,300 


^S  176  252  322  467  446  487  650  700 
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SALARIES. 


The  salaries  are  determined  approximately  by  a  fixed  scale,  the 
amount  paid  in  each  position  varying,  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Board,  the  services  performed  merit.  The  following  is  the  scale, 
the  rate  being  per  month : 

Superintendent  of  Schools « $166  66} 

Principal  HiKh  School 162  00 

FiwtMale  Assistant  High  School 123  00 

Second  Male  Assistant  High  School ^ 100  00 

Lady  Assistants  High  Schools 76  00 

Principal  Third  Floor  Fogg  School 110  00 

Aesistanta    "  "  "  " ., 66  00 

Principal  First     "  •*  "     60  00 

Assistants     «         «         «  «    45  00 

Principal  Hume  School..* ^  140  00 

"       Howard  School liO-  00 

"        Hynes  School.... 110  00 

"       Belle  View  School , 110  00 

Ninth  Ward  School 100  00 

Trimble  School 70  00 

'•       McKee  School 65  OO 

"        Third  Floor  Howard  School 70  00 

"        First        "         "  "     66  OO 

"        Seventh  Grade  Study-Halls 65  00 

Assistant       "  "     Class-Rooms ; 60  OO 

Principal  Sixth  Grade  Study-Halls 60  OO 

Assistant     "  '*    Class-Kooms 66  OO 

Principal  Fifth  Grade  Study-Halls 56  OO 

Assistant      "        "        Class-Rooms., 60  OO 

Principals  Fourth,  Third,  Second  and  First  Grade  Study-Halls :...    50  OO 

Assistants        "  "  "        "        "        "     Class-Rooms 45  OO 

Beginning 40  OO 

Principal  Vocal  Music... 105  OO 

Principal  Penmanship  and  Drawing .r.. 100  OO 
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LOCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 

BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


FOGG. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets;  lot  132  by  185  feet,  value  $17,000 ;  built 
1874,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  435  seats* 
average  number  belonging,  400;  number  of  teachers,  12. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal  of  the  High  School ,  Profs.  J. 
C.  E.e<iman,  Frank  Schaller,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Purvis  and  Miss  M.  A, 
Watson,  As<>istants. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Curd,  Principal  Eight  Grade  or  Junior  High  School ; 
Misses  M.  D.  McClelland,  H.  R.  Marks  and  Loula  Jonnard,  As- 
sistants. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Wrenne,  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department  • 
Misses  Clara  Moseley  and  Laura  Y.  Bains,  Assistants. 

HUME. 

Broad   and  Spruce   streets ;  lot   132  by  185  feet,  value  $13,000 ; 
built  1854,   cost   $26,000;  three  stories,   twelve   rooms,   600 
seats;    average  number   belonging,   575;   number   of   teach- 
ers, 12. 
Mr.  Z.   H.  Brown,  Principal  of  Building ;  Mr.  J.  A.   McNutt, 
JVf  isses  Lutie  Tillman,  E.  B.  demons,  Lu  C.  Ewing,  Anna  H.  Cran- 
dall,  Teresa  McKeon,  Amanda  Rear,  Josie  Ryan,  H,  L.  Lees,  Mattie 
W.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Symmes,  Assistants. 

HOWARD. 

JS^o.  250  South   College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  value  $5,000; 
built  1859,   cost  $25,000 ;  three   stories,   twenty-two  rooms, 
1,170  seats;    average   number  belonging,  1,050;    number  of 
teachers,  23. 
3 
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Mr.  8.  8,  Wool  wine,  Principal  of  Building;  Mr.  Silas  Perkins, 
Misses  M.  F.  Battle,  Nannie  Cameron,  Hatttie  R.  Cotton,  and  A.lice 
Wilson,  and  Mesdames  A.  Fall  and  M.  L.  Grubbs,  Assistants  in 
Grammar  Department. 
'  Mrs.  Y.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal  Intermediate  Department ;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Davis,  Misses  N.  I.  Anthony,  Flora  Batler,  H.  L.  Hodgman 
and  Maggie  Friel  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  oteph^ns.  Assistants. 

Miss  F.  P.  DunnoviEint,  Principal  Primary  Department;  Misses 
Etta  Burns,  Anna  G.  Ford,  £.  J.  Haley,  Kate  Heriges,  Alice 
Beid,  Katie  Jones,  Julia  Duncan,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Halley, 
Assistants. 

HYNES  SCHOOL. 

Summer  and  Line  streets ;  lot  90  by  180  feet,  value  $4,5C0 ;  built 
in  1867,  cost  $15,000;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms,  440  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  346 ;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mr.  E.  Perkins,  Principal ;  Misses  Lavinia  Currey,  Bettie  Herri- 
ford,  Sarah  Sobel,  Willie  Williams,  Louise  Chapman,  and  Mesdames 
M.  V.  Mackenzie  and  Jennie  Sanders,  Assistants. 

NINTH  WARD. 

Jeffei*son  and  North   High  streets;  )ot  186  by   210  feet,  valae 
$2,600;    built  1873,  cost  $12,000;    two  stories,  six   rooms^ 
276  seats ;  average  number  belonging,  267 ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 6. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert,  Principal ;  Misses   Lula  Gaines,  Lizzie  Jeop, 
Carrie  M.  Kuhn,  Maggie  Pendergast,  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Miller,  As- 
sistants. 

BELLE  VIEW. 

(OOLORED.) 

No.  305  North  Summer  street ;  lot  90  by  96  feet,   value  Jl,500 ; 
built  1861,  cost  $8,000;  two  stories,  8  rooms,  370  seats;  av^er- 
age  number  belonging,  339  ;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Munson,  Principal;  Misses  Kate  Dolan,  Kate  Lyon, 

Winnie  Murphey,  Emma  Perry,  and  Lida  Nolen,  and  Mesdames 

P.  Guyer,  and  Mary  Thornberg,  Assistants. 


TRIMBLE. 

(OOIiOBED.) 

)To.  624  Soath  Market  stt^t ;  lot  76  by  130  feet^  value  1,600 ;  boitt 
1861,  cost  (6,000;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats;  average 
number  belonging,  204 ;  number  of  teachers,  4. 
Br.  B.  A.  Halley,  Principal ;  Mesdames  L.  P.  Landrum,  M.  £. 

Cooper  and  S.  Y.  Collins,  Assistants. 

McEEK 

No.  10  Ewing  street;  rented  at  $160;  three  rooms,   170^  seato; 
average  number  belonging,  166 ;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Nichol,  Principal;  Miss  E.  E.  Moulton  and  Mrs.  F. 
N,  Ottarsoui  ABsistants. 


#  •»•  »  >^%.    ' 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Papils  shall  be  taught^  from  the  Board,  Cards  and  First  Reader, 
the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading ;  writing  in  seript,  with  pencil^ 
simple  words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at  dictation,  and 
spelling  by  sound,  to  be  used  by  beginners  only  after  the  third  month* 
-Crounting  orally  to  100,  by  successive  additions  of  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5 
Tespectively^  Arabic  notation  to  100;  addition  and  subtraction  of 
numbers  in  amounts  not  exceeding  1,000.  Vocal  music,  first  third 
of  No.  1  Graded  Singer.  Drawing  from  the  blackboard.  Calisthe- 
nics. Object  lessons  on  the  dimensions,  properties  and  qualities  of 
things,  such  as  length,  breadth;  sur&ce,  form,  color,  parts,  uses,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  Reader.  Arabic  notation  and  numeration  to  10,000 ;  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  of  numbers  in  amounts  not  exceeding  60,000; 
Walton's  Card.  Second  third  of  Graded  Singer  No.  1.  First  series 
Drawing  Cards.  Writing  script  with  pencil.  Calesthenics.  Lessons 
•on  the  world  and  hemispheres  from  globes  and  outline  maps. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Word  Book  to  page  60.  Roman  notation  with 
the  rules ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  with  analysis;  mul- 
dpUcation  and  division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12,  teachers  using,  as 
a  guide,  the  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  42.  Walton's  Card.  No. 
1  Graded  Singer  finished.  Second  series  Drawing  Cards.  Nos.  2  long 
:a.nd  3  short  course  Copy  Books.  Composition.  Calisthenics.  Oral 
lessons  on  generic  peculiarities  and  geographical  distribution  of  races 
of  men,  and  outline  maps  of  North  and  South  Ameriea  and  Europe. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  Reader,  naming  Nouns,  Pronouns  and  Verbs,  and  pointing 
-out  subject  and  predicate  of  simple  sentences.    Word  Book  to  page 
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100.  Elementary  Geography.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  9% 
Walton's  Card.  No.  2  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books 
No.  1,  Intermediate  and  same  Freehand  series.  No.  3  long,  and 
No.  4  shcMrt  course  Copy  Books.    Composition..   Calistiienios. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader^  first  half,  designating  all  the  Parts  of  Speech. 
Word  Book  finished.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  169.  Compre- 
hensive Geography,  to  "  South  America."  No.  2  Graded  Singer, 
finished.  Drawing  Books,  No.  2,  Intermediate  and  same  Freehand 
series.  No.  4  long  and  No.  5  short  course  Copy  Books.  Composi- 
tion.   Cidisthenies* 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  last  half.  Analyzer  and  Speller  to  page  75.  Com- 
plete Arithmetic  to  page  243.  Comprehensive  Geography,  finished. 
Language  Lessons.  No.  3  Graded  Singer,  first .  half.  Drawing 
Books  No.  3,  Intermediate  and  same  Freehand  series.  Copy  Book» 
No.  4^  long  and  No.  6  short  series.  Composition  and  Declamation. 
Physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Literary  Reader.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished..  Complete 
Arithmetic,  finished.  Progressive  Grammar.  Elementary  Physi- 
ology, first  term,  and  Elementary  Book-keeping,  second  term.  No. 
3  Graded  Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  4  and  5  Freehand 
series.  Copy  Books  Nos.  6  long  and  6}  short  short  course.  Com- 
position and  Declamation.    Physical  exercises.. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 

Howard  School,  second  floor,  use  Nos.  4  and  6  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, and  Nos.  4  long  and  6  short  course  writing.  On  third  floor  use 
No.  1  Intermediate  Drawing  and  No.  2  long  and  3  short  coarse 
writing. 

Ninth  Ward  and  Trimble,  Second  Floors,  use  No.  3  Intermediate 
and  same  number  Freehand  Drawing,  and  Nos.  4  long  and  6  short 
course  writing. 

Belle  View  Second  Floor,  use  Nos.  3  and  6  Freehand  Drawings 
and  4  long  and  5  short  course  writing. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

History  of  England.  Latin  Grammar.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Algebra,  three  times  a  week  and  Book-keeping  twice.  Graded 
Singer  No.  4.  Model  and  Object  Drawing  Nos.  I  and  2.  Copy 
Books  Nos.  6  long  and  7  short  course.  Composition  and  Decla- 
mation. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Outlines  of  History.  Latin  Reader  and  Csesar.  Chemistry. 
Algebra,  first  term,  and  Geometry,  second.  Song  Herald.  Pers- 
pective Drawing  1  and  2,  Copy  Book  No.  7.  Composition  and 
Declamatipn. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Rhetoric.  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
Geometry.  Geology,  first  term,  and  Physical  Geography  second. 
Song  Herald.  Perspective  Drawing  1  and  2,  Copy  Book  No.  7. 
Composition  and  Declamation. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  USED. 


19 


The  American  Series  of  Beaders. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Willson's  Analyzer  and  Speller 
Cathcart's  Literary  Beader. 
Swinton's  Grammars. 

^'         Outlines  of  History. 
Anderson's  History,  England. 

"  "         United  Sutee. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

"  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Maary's  Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology. 

"       Chemistry. 
Yonman's  First  Botany. 
Tenney's  Geology. 
Quackenboe'  Bhetoric. 


u 


u 


Qaackenbos's  Nataral  Philosophy. 
Baub's  Complete  Arithmetic. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  C.  S.  Book-keeping 
Olney's  School  Algebra. 
Chanvenet's  Geometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
Latin  Beader. 
Csesar. 
Chase  &  Stewart's  Virgil. 
Bullions  Cicero's  Orations. 
Walton's  Card. 

Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Cards. 
"  «  **        Books. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books. 
Blackman's  Graded  Singers. 
Song  Herald. 
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ASSIGMENT  OF   TEACHERS  FOR  1879-80. 


J.  E.  Bailey ; Principal  Masic. 

T.  H.  Corkill '<        Penmanship  &  Drawing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wharton Principal,  teaches  Mathematics. 

"    J.  C.  Redman 1st  Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  Watson 2nd 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Purvis 3rd 

MissLoula  Jonnard 4th 

''    M.  D.  McClelland 5th 

"    Alpha  Pabst 6th 

HUME  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown Principal  and  8th  grade. 

Col.  C.  G.  Rogers 7th  " 

Miss  Lutie  Tillman 7th  " 

"     E.  B.  demons 6th  '* 

''     L.  C.  Ewing 6th  " 

"     H.  R.  Marks 6th  " 

"     Teresa  McKeon 5th  " 

"     Amanda  Rear !.,5th  " 

''     Anna  H.  Crandall 4th  " 

''     Helen  L.  Lees 4th  " 

''     J.  M.  B.  Ryan 3rd  " 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Svmmes 3rd  " 

Miss  Mattie  W.  Thompson 1st  " 

"     Jennie  M.  Wrenne , 2nd  " 

'*     Laura  Y.  Rains 2nd  " 

''     Clara  Moseley 2nd  " 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL- 

Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwine Principal  and  7th  grade. 

Mrs.  Josie  Fall 7th  « 

Miss  Alice  Wilson .' 6th  " 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Grubbs ^ 6th  ** 

Miss  Nannie  Cameron 6th  '' 

*'    Hattie  R.  Cotton 5th  " 

"    Julia  Duncan 5th  '' 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin Principal  and  5th  " 

Mr.  M.  H.  Buddeke.. 4th  " 

Miss  Flora  Butler.... 4th  " 

"    N.  I.  Anthony 4th  " 

'•    Maggie  Friel 3rd  " 

"    H.  L.  Hodgman 3rd  ** 

^    Mary  Stanley 3rd  " 

"    F.  P.  Dunnovant Principal  2nd  " 

''    Kate  Heriges 2nd  " 

"    E.  J.  Haley 2nd  « 

''    Annie  Ford 2nd  " 

"    Kate  Jones 2nd  " 

"    Etta  Burns 1st  " 

HYNES  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  George  B.  Elliott Principal  and  7th  j^de. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Reid 7th  *' 

Mrs.  M.  V.Mackenzie 6th  '^ 

Miss  Fannie  Battle 5th  " 

«    Bettie  Herriford 4th  " 

"    Willie  Williams 3rd  ,    « 

Mrs.  Jennie  Sanders 2nd  '^ 

Miss  Lavinia  Currey Ist  '' 

NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert Principal  and  6th  grade. 

Miss  Jennie  Wright 5th  " 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Miller 4th  " 

Miss  M.  Pendergast , • ^ 3ni  " 

*•     C.Kuhn 2nd  •' 

"    L.  Gaines Isk  '< 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Manson Principal  and  8th  and  7th  grades. 

Miss  Emma.  Perry^ 6th  grade. 

Mrs.  Georgie  Groodwin 5th      " 

Miss  Nellie  O'Keefe 4th      " 

"    W.  Murphey 3rd      « 

"    Kate  Dolan 2nd      « 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Thomberg « ^ 2nd      ** 

«    L.  P.Guyer lat      " 

TEIMBLE  SCHOOL. 

Br.  B.  A.  Halley Principal  and  5th  and  4th  grades.. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Landram 3rd  grade. 

•'    S.  V.  Collins 2nd      " 

"    M.  K  Cooper Ist      " 

McKEE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Nicho] Principal  and  5iiiand  4th  grades.. 

Miss  E.  E.Moalton 3rd  and  2nd      " 

Mrs.  P..N.  Ottarson 1st  grade.. 
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fflSTORY  OF  THE  MSHVILIE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


In  the  Spring  of  1852,  Alfired  Hume,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent 
teacher  of  a  select  classical  school  in  Nashville,  was  engaged  by  the 
City  Council  to  visit  various  cities  in  which  the  public  schools  were 
in  operation,  to  investigate  their  practical  working,  and  report  to 
the  Board.    Having  returned  and  signified  his  readiness  to  make 
known  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  requested  to  do  so  in 
public.    Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  appeared  before 
the  Board  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
and  read  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report,  two  thousand  copies  of 
which  were  published.    That  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  this  city.     In  the  same 
year  the  lot,   185x270  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and   Broad 
streets  was  purchased,  and  proposals  received  for  the  erection  of  a 
building.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1863,  Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling  de- 
livered an   oration,  in  the  presence  of  a   large  audience,   at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone.    The  building  was  completed  within 
the  following  year,  and  was  called  the  Hume  school,  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  scholar  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  in- 
augurating the  new  enterprise.    On  the   14th  of  October,  1854, 
the  City  Council  elected  the  first  Board  of  Education,  the  following 
gentlemen  beimg  chosen :  F.  B.  Fogg,  W.  K.  Bowling,  B.  J.  Meigsi 
Allen  A.  Hall,  John  A.  McEwen,  and  Alfred  Hume.    They  held 
their  first  meeting  on  November  5,  following,  and  the  schools  were 
formally  opened  to  pupils  February  26,  1865.     Much  of  the  un- 
varying prosperity  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
always  been  controlled  by  Boards  of  active,  intelligent,  discreet 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  the  most  distinguished   citizeps  of  the 
place,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  those  who,  at  differ- 
ent times,  have  served  in   that  capacity :     Charles  Tomes,  W.  F. 
Bang,  J.  B.  Lindsley,   Isaac  Paul,  M.  H.  Howard,  J.  B.  Knowles, 
S.  Cooley,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  J.  P.  Coleman,  Wm.  Stockell,  C.  K.  Win- 
ston, P,  S.  Fall,  J.  L.  Bostick,  B.  S.  Rhea,  J.  O.  Griffith,  M.  M. 
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Brien^  M.  G.  L.  Claiborne^  M.  M.  Monahan,  J.  S.  Fowler,  H.  S 
Harrison,  T.  A.  Atcrfiiaon,  H.  S.  Bennett,  L.  D,  Wheeler,  D.  D 
Dickey,  E.  H.  East,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  Ira  P.  Jones,  John  A.  CtX- 
lender,  M.  C.  Cotton,  Eugene  Cary,  D.  W.  Peabody,  D.  Rutledge, 
J.  Jangerman,  John  Eahtn,  J.  Sample,  John  J.  McCann,  James 
Whitworth,  T.  H.  Hamilton,  Samuel  Watkins,  J.  B.  Craighead,  L. 
G.  Tarbox,  J.  L.  Weakley,  Charles  Rich,  George  S.  Kinney,  A.  D. 
Wharton,  A.  J.  Baird,  R.  A.  Youngs  J.  T.  Bunlap,  M.  B.  Howell, 
R.  C.  McNairy,  A.  B.  Hoge,  G.  Schiff.  In  the  year  1856,  the  lot 
on  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Line  streets  was  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  property  donated  by  Col.  Andrew  Hynes,  and  a  build- 
ing erected  upon  it  was  called  by  his  name.  In  the  year  1869,  M. 
H.  Howard^  Esq*,  gave  to  the  city  a  fine  lot  on  College  Hill,  on 
which  now  stands  the  school-house  named  for  him. 

The  Trimble  school,  at  624  South  Market  street,  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  John  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  lot  on  which  it 
stands  for  school  purposes,  to  the  then  suburb  town  of  South  Nash- 
ville, in  the  year  1861.  During  the  next  year  the  building  was 
erected  and  a  public  school  opened.  When,  in  1866,  the  corporate 
limits  were  extended,  over  this  territory,  the  City  Board  of  Ednca* 
tion  took  charge  of  the  school. 

In  1866,  a  lot  was  rented  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  North 
Cherry  streets,  and  an  old  army  house  purchased  and  removed  to  it. 
In  1872,  a  good  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  North  High  and 
Jefferson  streets,  and  during  the  next  year  the  present  Ninth  Ward 
school-house  was  built  upon  it. 

In  1867,  the  Belle  View  building  was  purchased  and  converted 
into  a  school-house  for  colored  pupils. 

On  re-opening  the  schools  in  1866,  the  Hume  building  was  found 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  that  district.  The  cilyi 
therefore,  parchased  a  wooden  building  which  had  been  built  on 
South  Vine  street  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  a  mess-hall 
during  the  war.  This  house  was  removed  to  the  Hume^lot  and  fitted 
up  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  material  would  permit,  and  was 
used  for  school  purposes  until  it  became  untenantable,  and  in  its 
stead  the  new  brick  building  which  now  adorns  the  lot  was  erected. 
It  was  completed  and  occupied  in  January,  1876,  and  is  called  the 
Fogg  school,  in  honor  of  Francis  B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  the  first  President 
of  the  Board. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  LAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SY8T£M  OP  GOVERNMENT. 


Be  U  encusted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  OouncU  of  Nashville : 

Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Coun-^ 
oil  at  their  last  regular  meeting  in  November  in  each  year.  The 
members  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  continue 
for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified.  Yacan<* 
c^es  shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council  at  the  first  regu-^ 
lar  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  occurrence  thereof^ 
the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  education  shall,  on  his  in- 
daction  into  office,  take  the  following  oath  :  ''  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  faithfully  all  the  laws 
now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  enacted,  to  provide  a  school  fund, 
and  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville,  so  help 
me  God.'' 

SEa  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of  the 
system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and  shall 
not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  Board ;  any 
alteration  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval  or 
rejection. 

Sec.  3.  Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
sIiaII  be  from  seven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be  under 
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charge  of  such  teachers^  and  in  such  building8>  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  deem  most  desirable. 

Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city^  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pupils  in 
the  public  schools^  provided  that  said  children  shall  themselves  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control  of  a 
minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  who 
shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifly  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  pub- 
lic school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  con- 
nive at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the  schools 
of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefits  of 
said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully  permitting  such 
pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or  other  prop- 
erty, shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  damage  done ; 
and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the  schools  while  in 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest 
by  the  police,  and  to  a  ftne  of  not  less  than  fire  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PROVIDING  AND  REGULATING  SCHOOL   FUND. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
before  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  each  year,  to  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Mayor,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  suooeed- 
ing  scholastic  year,  that  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  various 
items  of  expense  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  shall  be  published 
in  the  annual  budget  estimate. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  the  annual  tax  levy  a  sufficient  per  cent,  shall  be 
included  to  meet  the  expenses  required  in  the  statement  of  thQ  Board 
of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  That-the  salaries  attached  to  the  various  positions  in  the 
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pablic  schools  shall  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
City  Council,  when  said  estimate  is  submitted. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  City  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  to  the  employes  of 
the  public  schools  on  a  monthly  pay-roll,  to  be  submitted  to 
him  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  schools  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  respective  salaries  affixed  to  their  names,  and 
shall  pay  further,  all  such  amounts  approved  by  the  said  Board 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  for  the  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  schools  as  may  have  been  included  ip  said 
estimate.  Provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of 
sach  pay-roll  and  approved  accounts  for  any  one  month  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  sum  covered  by  the  said  estimate  and  approved 
by  the  City  Council. 

S£C.  5.  That  sections  9,  10,  11  and  12,  chapter  31  of  McAlister's 
City  Digest  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  take  effect  from  and  afler  its  passage,  the 
public  wel&re  requiring  it. 
4 
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ORGANIZATION 


OF  THB 


BOA^RD  OF  EDTJCATIOlSr. 


The  Officers  of  tbe  Board  of  Education  shall  be  a  President  and 
Secretary^  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  required.  These  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  December  of  each  year. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  perform  SHch  other  duties  as  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  schools  may  require. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board,  and  do  such  other  clerical  duties  as  appertain  to  his 
office. 

*  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  committees : 

1.  The  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Instruction. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Finance* 

I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Shall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regula*^ 
tions  made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
others  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act  upon  all  appeals  pre^ 
sented  by  teachers,  parents  or  pupils,  from  decisions  of  the  Local  Com- 
jnaittees.  Whenever,]n  their  opinion,any  new  rule  should  be  introduced, 
for  old  rule  chanired.  they  shall  submit  the  subiect  tn  f.hp  Bnot-^l      a> 
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every  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters^ 
before  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  their  action  thereon. 
They  shall  inspect  the  condition  of  the  bttildings^  grounds,  and 
everything  connected  therewith,  annually,  immediately  after  tlie 
close  of  the  schools  in  June,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Board.  The  committee  shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the  several 
buildings,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  board, 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Shall  have  general  supervision  of  examinations  of  teachers  and 
pupils,^  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be  filled,, 
and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teachers.  They 
shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  examinations  of  prupils, 
whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes  as  they  may 
think  desirable^.  Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books  shall 
be  referred  to  this  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  to- 
gether the  principals  and  such  other  teachers  as  they  may  desire, 
and  consult  with  them  on  proposed  changes,  and  report  to  the 
Board. 

They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools, 
with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other  change, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  pupils  will 
admit.  They  shall  repoit  from  time  to  time  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress made. 

III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Shall  make  the  annual  estimate  required  by  the  city  law  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  to  the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  accounts 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  shall  re- 
port at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  of  the  Superintondent, 
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teachers^  janitors^  and  ether  persons  employed  by  the  Board.  They 
shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
t^e  several  positions^  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the 
Board. 

IV. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and 
upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee,  or  a 
majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation;  and  no 
report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same  at  a  meeting 
regularly  called  by  written  notice  served  on  every  member. 

V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually^  at  the  close  of  the 
schools  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as  they  may 
ihink  proper,  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Boards  for 
publication. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  schools  shall  be  divided  into  three  districte,  as  follows^ 
TTrimble  and  Howard,  No.  1;  Fogg,  Hume  and  McEee,  No.  2; 
Hynes,  Belleview  and  Ninth  Ward,  No.  8.  Each  district  shall  be 
<under  the  supervision  of  a  local  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Soard,  to  be  appointed  by  the  I^resident  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
.September  and  February  of  each  year,  to  serve  for  five  inontlus. 

The  local  committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  re- 
spective schools  and  school  property;  shall  have  power  to  mahe  neces- 
sary repairs  and  improvements,  not  to  exceed  ten  d(»llars;  shall 
visit  the  scJiool  oflen  and  confer  with  the  Superintendent,  principals 
^nd  teachers,  and  see  that  the  rules  sind  regulations  of  the  B<Minl  are 
'Carried  out.  They  shall  act  upon  all  grievances  presented  by  teach- 
ers, parents  or  pupils,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee 
for  final  action.  At  each  regular  meeting  nf  the  Board  they  shall 
report  all  matters  before  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and 
4;heir  action  thereon* 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  tho  first 
"Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  o&re  of  the  Board,  unless  a  difler- 
-ent  place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of  meeting 
shall  he  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  April; 
^nd  8  o'42h>ck,  &om  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October. 
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2.  The  Superintendent  shall  attend  at  the  office  on  ererj  school- 
day,  from  3  to  4  o^clock,  p.  m. 

3.  The  Superintendent  and  principals  of  school  buildings  shall  at- 
tend each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
office  of  the  Boards  and  they  shall  be  prepared  with  such  reports 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  schools  as  the  Board,  from  time  to 
time,  may  require.  They  shall  also  attend  committee  meetings,  it 
required. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

2.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  comma- 
nioations  to  the  Board. 

3.  Report  of  standing  committees^  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President,  Superin- 
tendent, or  Principals  of  school  buildings. 

5.  Report  of  special  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to>  vote  on  any  question,  unless  excused 
by  the  Boards  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the  fieu^t  en- 
tered upon  the  Secretary's  minates. 

5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being  taken^ 
and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the  Sec- 
retary's minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz:  To  adjourn,  foir  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend ;  and  these  several  motiou^ 
shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given..  Upon  a  call  of 
the  ayes  and  noes,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when  his 
vote  causes  a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  locit. 

&.  In  all  cases  of  the  purchase   of  articles,  or  making  contracts 
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by  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  such  accounts  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

The  Secretary  shall  have,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  list 
of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeeting,  and  a  separate 
list  of  unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  of  its  introduc- 
tion, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished  business 
is  in  order. 

10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in  writing,  of  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  memhcrs  cf  the  Board. 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


FOR  FIRST   FIVE  MONTHS  OF  SESSION   1879-80. 


District  No.  1 — Howard  and  Trimble  Schools  ;  Messrs.  Coolcy, 
Dickinson  and  Haley. 

District  No.  2 — Fogg,  Hume  and  McKee  Schools ;  Messrs.  Howell, 
Foggy  and  McKinnej.  * 

District  No.   3 — Hynes,  Ninth  Ward  and  BeUe   View  Schook; 
Messrs.  Buhm,  Knox  and  Weakley. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


The  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Nashville,  to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Public  Schools, 
have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan  of  the  schools,  and  the 
Mules  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  August  26th,  1879. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Department  are  taught:  The  Alphabet, 
Spelling  in  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  Heading,  Phonetics,  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing;  em- 
bracing the  first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught:  Orthoepy, 
Beading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Grammar  and  Ge- 
ography, Writing  on  Slates  and  Paper,  Composition,  Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music ;  constituting  the  fourth,  and  fifth  years^  work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Department  are  taught;  Writing,  Geogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Natural  History,  Arithmetic,  Histoiy, 
Composition  and  Declamation,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing.  This 
includes  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

6.  In  the  High  School  Department  are  taught:     The   higher 
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English  branches,  Latin,  advanced  Mathematics,  Composition  and 
Declamation,  Drawing,  Writing  and  Vocal  Music ;  being  the  work 
of  the  last  three  years  of  the  coarse. 

SESSION. 

The  yearly  session  commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  closes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

HOT7B8  OF  TUITION. 

7.  The  schools  are  opened  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day  of  April,  the  r^u- 
lar  School  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8  o'clock  A.  u.,  to  1 
o'clock  p.  M.,  without  any  intermission  exceeding  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall  be 
called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roU-call 
the  gates  and  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  the  signals  rung  on  the 
town  bells. 

VACATION  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

9.  From  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  Christmas,  New  Year's  day.  Thanksgiving 
and   such  other  days  as   may  be  ordered  by  the  Board. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually,, by  ballot,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System, 
and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  insimc- 
tion  and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appropriate 
means  tor  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public 
Schools,  and  be  especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Rules  oi  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  each  pnpiL 
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4.  He  shall^  from  time  to  time^  in  connection  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  so  divided  as 
to  aflord  the  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the  several  schools, 
and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  boundary  as  may  seem 
likely  to  improve  their  classification,  or  lessen  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  schools. 

5.  He  shall,  during  the  last  month  of  the  summer  term,  examine, 
in  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  various  grades,  and  promote  all 
qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the  standard  of  qualifica* 
tion  fixed  by  the  Board. 

6.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  miscon- 
duct duly  reported  to  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school; 
and  if,  after  examination,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their  action. 

7.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  ior  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  qualified,  and  in  the  proper  school  building. 

8.  He  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  visit  each  school  building,  and 
observe  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the 
success  of  the  same. 

9.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  in  eaeh  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Local  Committee 
for  decision. 

10.  The  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  one  set 
of  the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  Public  Schools. 

11.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  furnish,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  books  gratis  to  children  whose  parents  he  is  fully  satis- 
fied are  unable  to  furnish  them,  and  to  such  extent  as  he,  in  his 
discretion  may  deem  advisable. 

12.  He  shall  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  janitors, 
through  the  respective  principals  of  buildings. 

13.  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  for  purposes  involving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend. 

14.  He  shall  also  organize  a  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers,  to  meet 
as  often  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable,  to  spend  two  hours  or 
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more  at  each  meetings  in  discassing  and  explaining  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  same,  each  teacher,  when  requested,  taking  part,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
if  present.  The  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Board  monthly, 
or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  success  of  said  Normal  Class,  to- 
gether with  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the  neglect  or  refo&al  of 
any  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  class. 

16.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  pupils  in  the  several  schook, 
containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  and  date  of  admis- 
sion of  each  child;  all  cases  of  withdrawal,  suspension  or  dismis- 
sion, and  the  cause  thereof. 

16.  At  each  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such  other 
fiusts  concerning  the  teachers,  as  he  may  deem  of  importance,  and 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  made  by  teach- 
ers; and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he  shall  prepare  a  similar 
abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  of  his  own  labors, 
and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as  he  may  deem  worthy 
of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

17.  He  shall  see  that  no  school  house  or  other  school  property 
shall  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEACHERS. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place  an- 
nually, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  E<lucation,  the  first 
week  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if  deemed 
advisable.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undergoing 
an  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers 
having  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an  average 
per  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of  100,  shall  be  considered  unexception- 
able for  scholarship,  and  may  be  excused  at  the  annual  re-examina- 
tion, at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month's  notice  of  such  intention. 
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3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  and 
principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclusively  to 
their  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places  thirty  miniUes 
before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remaining  until  the 
close  of  school. 

4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respective  pupils. 

5.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respective 
rooms,  furniture  and  pupils — enjoining  upon  the  pupils,  not  only 
by  precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress,  and 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  they  shall 
s^^nd  timely  written  notice  thereof  to  the  Principal,  and  he,  in 
conjunction  wilh  the  Superintendent,  shall  provide  a  substitute 
to  fill  the  place  from  the  list  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction. The  said  substitute  shall  receive,  for  each  school  day 
employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  teaclier's  monthly  compensation,. 
unless  said  employment  shall  exceed  one-half  of  a  mouth,  in  which 
case  the  whole  time  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  of  commence- 
ment of  said  employment  to  the  last  day  of  the  same,  all  inter- 
vening days  being  included.  Settlement  with  substitutes  shall  be 
made  through  the  Superintendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  to 
keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,-  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street  and  number  of  house  (when 
numbered)  of  everj'  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  misconduct  of  pnpils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to  the 
Public  Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obedience  to 
the  School  Rules,  provided  that  the  teacher  of  such  pupils  is  not  at 
hand. 

9.  Teachers  "shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  government 
of  their  ro^ms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  measures  with 
their  pupils,  and  should  this  fail  they  shall  report  the  case  to  the 
Principal,  who  may  inflict,  or  cause  to  be  inflicted,  such  corporal 
punishment  as  he  may  think  the  case  demands.  They  shall  keep  a 
daily  record  of  the  kind  and  oavse  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
shall  report  all  the  facts  to  the  Superintendent. 
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Whenever  pupils  are  suspended  or  excluded  from  the  schools^ 
and  the  Superintendent,  upon  investigation,  readmits  them  upon 
terms,  and  they  decline  to  return  to  school  upon  the  terms  imposed, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Principals  of  schools  to  report  the  names  of 
such  pupils  to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  by  him  at  once  reported  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  facts,  in  the  case. 

Whenever  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil 
in  the  schools,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  grade  and  age,  and 
cause  of  punishment,  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Sa* 
perintendent,  who  shall  lay  these  reports  before  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  such  action  as  that  committee  may  deem  proper. 

10.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  in  a  register  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deportment, 
and  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  and  shall  send,  monthly,  a  report  of 
the  three  latter  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  returned  to  the 
teacher. 

11.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another, 
should  lay  it  before  the  Local  Committee  for  adjustment,  subject  to 
appeal. 

12.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Teachers  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  de- 
vote their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

14.  No  teacher  shall  introduce  into  the  school  sectarian  views  in 
religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  penalty  of 
removal. 

16.  The  advertising  in  school,  or  announcing,  of  public  meetings, 
or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  outside  enterprises  what- 
ever, is  strictly  prohibited^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PUPILS. 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seoen  years ^  who, 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  city,  and  are 
entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  City  AuthoritieSy  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified,  by  obtaining  a 
certificate  from  the  Superintendent :    Provided  always,  that  they 
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are  not  laboring  under  any  contagious  disease,  and  have  been  vac- 

cinatea. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  aooompanied  by  their 

parent  or  guardian,  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they  be  regularly 
furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  ptherwise,  within  one 
week  from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books  and  other 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  All 
books  furnished  by  the  Board  to  pauper  children  must  be  returned 
to  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil's  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  be  such  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel,  or 
other  book  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do  it  at 
the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 

4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Bules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  they 
shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  bad  conduct.  Should  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  upon  their  children  or  wards,  such  objec- 
tion must  be  made  known  in  advance  to  the  Superintendent  in 
writing,  and  upon  the  infraction  of  any  rule  by  such  pupil,  he  or 
she  may  be  excluded  by  the  Principal,  at  his  discretion,  and  rein* 
stated   only  by  the  Local  Committee  or  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Profane  or  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are 
poBitively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is 
reqaired ;  repeated  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil  to 
suspension. 

6.  Pupils  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  property 
shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within  two 
weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  readmitted 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  any  examination  or 
pablic  exercise  of  the  school,  without  permission  of  the  teacher, 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Local  Committee,  and  shall  not  be  aU 
lowed  to  return,  or  enter  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  ex- 
::ept  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Whenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  become  injurious, 
Tom  indolence,  neglect  of  rules,  or  any  other  cause,  and  reforma-* 
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tion  shall  appear  hopeless^  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  requested 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  school.  Should  he  disregard  this  re- 
quest; ihe  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Local  Committee  for  sus- 
pension. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain  from 

playing  or  quarelling  by  the  way,  being  subject  to  the  regular  rules 

while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  »tudy,  and  it  shall  be 

his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  books,  and  everjrthing  per- 
taining to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  good  order.  He  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his  desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  two  months  of  each 
term,  but  afler  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures  the 
classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when,  in  his 

opinion,  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all.     Any 

pupil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  successive  daySj  or  three  days  in 
one  week,  or  six  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  absence  has 
been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  excuse  given  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian— or  who  is  frequently  tardy — ^shall  be  reported 
through  the  Superintendent  to  the  Local  Committee  for  suspension. 

13.  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
before  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian. 

14.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  school  buildings  before  or  afler  school  hours.  They  shall  start 
from  home  in  the  mornings  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school  buildings 
between  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and  shall  go  directly 
to  their  seats  and  observe  perfect  order. 

15.  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by  the 
teacher  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  cases  being  immedi- 
ately referred  through  the  Superintendent  to  the  Local  Committee, 
Expulsions  require  the  action  of  the  Board. 

16.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek  re- 
dress first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and  if  not  satisfied, 
will  lay  the  case  before  the  Superintendent  or  the  Local  Committee, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

17.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  credit- 
able during  their  oonneetion  with  the  schools. 
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The  Officers  of  the  Beard  of  Education  shall  be  a  President  and 
Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  required.  These  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  December  of  each  year. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Boards  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  laws^  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  schools  may  require. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board,  and  do  such  other  clerical  duties  as  appertain  to  his 
office. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  committees: 

1.  The  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Instruction. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Finance. 

I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE; 

Shall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
otiiers  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act  apon  all  appeals  pre- 
sented by  teachers,  parents  or  pupils,  from  decisions  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees. Whenever,in  their  opinion,any  new  ruleshoiild  be  introduced^ 
or  old  rule  changed,  they  shall  submit  the  subject  to  the  Board.    At 
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every  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report  all  the  matters 
before  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  their  action  thereon. 
They  shall  inspect  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
everythinyj  connected  therewith,  annually,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  schools  in  June,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Board.  The  committee  shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the  several 
buildings,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  board. 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Shall  have  general  supervision  of  examinations  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be  filled, 
and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teachers.  They 
shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  examinations  of  pupils, 
whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  te^t-books  used  in  the  schools,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes  as  they  may 
think  desirable.  Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books  shall 
be  referred  to  this  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  to- 
gether the  principals  and  such  other  teachers  as  they  may  desire, 
and  consult  with  them  on  proposed  changes,  and  report  to  the 
Board. 

They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools, 
with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other  change, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  pupils  will 
admit.  They  shall  report  from  time  to  time  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress made. 

III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Shall  make  the  annual  estimate  required  by  the  city  law  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  to  the  City  Council;  shall  audit  all  accounts 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  shall  re- 
port at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  al> 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  of  the  Saperintendent^ 
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teachers,  janitors,  and  ether  persons  employed  by  the  Board.  They 
shall  reeommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
the  several  positions,  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the 
Board. 

IV. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and 
upon  every  mutter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  commiitee,  or  a 
majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation;  and  no 
report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same  at  a  meeting 
regularly  called  by  written  notice  served  on  every  member. 

V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the 
schools  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as  they  may 
think  proper,  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  for 
publication. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  schools  shall  be  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows: 
Trimble  and  Howard,  No.  1 ;  Fogg,  Hume  and  McKee,  No.  2; 
Hynes,  Belleview  and  Ninth  Ward,  No.  l\.  Each  district  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  local  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
September  and  February  of  each  year,  to  serve  for  five  months. 

The  local  committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  re- 
spective schools  and  school  property;  shall  have  power  to  mahe  neces- 
sary repjiirs  and  ifiiproveiiients,  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars;  shall 
visit  the  school  often  and  confer  with  the  Superintendent,  principals 
and  teachers,  and  see  that  the  rules  ;ind  regulations  of  the  B'\ird  are^ 
carried  out.  They  shall  act  upon  all  grievances  presented  by  teach- 
ers, parents  or  pupils,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee 
for  final  action.  At  each  rc^gular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall 
report  all  matters  before  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and 
their  action  thereon. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Board,  unless  a  difler- 
ent  ])lace  be  designated  by  previous  notice.  The  hour  of  meeting 
shall  be  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  April ; 
and  8  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October. 
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2.  The  Superintendent  shall  attend  at  the  office  on  every  school- 
day,  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  p.  m, 

3.  The  Superintendent  and  principals  of  school  buildings  shall  at- 
tend each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
office  of  the  Board,  and  they  shall  be  prepared  with  such  reports 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  schools  as  the  Board,  irora  time  to 
time,  may  require.  They  shall  also  attend  committee  meetings,  if 
required. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

2.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  comma- 
nications  to  the  Board. 

3.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President,  Su|>erin- 
tendent,  or  Principals  of  school  buildings. 

4.  Report  of  standing  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

5.  Report  of  special  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting* 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

.4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  excused 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the  fact  en- 
tered upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 

5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being  taken, 
and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the  Sec- 
retary's minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz:  To  adjourn,  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend  ;  and'  these  several  motions 
shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a  call  of 
the  ayes  and  noes,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when  his 
vote  causes  a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  lost. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  the  purchase   of  articles,  or  making  contracts 
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by  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  each  aocountB  shall  be  certi* 
fied  to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

The  Secretary  shall  have,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  list 
of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeeting,  and  a  separate 
list  of  unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  of  its  introduc- 
tion, which  shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished  business 
is  in  order. 

10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  re^lar  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in  writing,  of  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


OF   THE 


S  p  H  O  O  L  S. 


The  Board  of  Education^  appointed  by  the  City  Conncil  of 
Nashville,  to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  th^  Public  Schools, 
have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan:  of  the  schools,  and  the 
Bfulea  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  August  26th,  1879. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  schools  are  divided  into  Primary,. Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Department  are  taught:  The  Alphabet, 
Spelling  in  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  Heading,  Phonetics,  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing ;  em- 
bracing the  first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught:  Orthoepy, 
Reading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Grammar  and  Gre- 
ography.  Writing  on  Slates  and  Paper,  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  ; 
constituting  the  fourth,  and  fifth  years'  work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Department  are  taught ;  Writing,  Geogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Natural  History,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Declamation,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing.  This  includes  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades. 

5.  In  the  High  School  Department  are  taught:    The  higher 
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English  branches^  Latin^  advanoed  Mathematics,  Drawing  and 
Vocal  Music;  being  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  of  the 
coarse. 

SESSION. 

The  yearly  session  commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 

HOUBS  OF  TUITION. 

7.  The  schools  are  opened  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day  of  April,  the  regu- 
lar School  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  2  o'clock  p.  M.  The 
remainder  of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  1 
o'clock  p.  M.,  without  any  intermission  exceediujg  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall  be 
called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll-call 
the  gates  and  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  the  signals  rung  on  the 
town  bells. 

VACATION  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

9.  From  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  Christmas,  New  Year's  day,  Thanksgiving 
and    such  other  days  as   may   be   ordered   by  the  Board. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SUPERINTEND ENT, 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected  an-  . 
nually,  by  ballot,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ejducation, 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  studj^of  our.  School  System, 
and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appropriate 
means  tor  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public 
Schools,  and  be  especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
R%Ues  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  to  l>e  delivered  to  each  pupil 
OD  admission. 
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4.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  so  divided  as 
to  afford  the  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the  several  schools, 
and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  boundary  as  may  seem 
Jikely  to  improve  their  classification,  or  lessen  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  schools. 

5.  He  shall,  during  the  last  month  of  the  summer  term,  examine, 
in  connection  with  the  teachers,  the  various  grades,  and  promote  all 
qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion fixed  by  the  Board. 

6.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  miscon- 
duct duly  reported  to.  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school; 
and  if,  after  examination,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their  advice. 

7.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  qualified,  and  in  the  proper  school  building. 

8.  He  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  visit  each  school  building,  and 
observe  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the 
success  of  the  same. 

9.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  in  each  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Local  Committee 
for  decision. 

10.  The  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  one  set 
of  the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  Public  Schools. 

11.  The  Superintendent  is  authorised  to  furnish  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board,  books  gratia  to  children  whose  parents  he  is  fully  satis- 
fied are  unable  to  furnish  them,  and  to  such  ^extent  as  he,  in  his 
discretion  may  deem  advisable. 

12.  He  shall  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  janitors, 
through  the  respective  principals  of  buildings. 

13.  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  for  purposes  involving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend. 

14.  He  shall  also  organize  a  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers,  to  meet 
as  often  as  the  Board  may  deem  advisable,  to  spend  two  hours  ar 
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more  at  each  meeting,  in  discussing  and  explaining  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  same,  each  teacher,  when  requested,  taking  part,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
if  present.  The  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Board  monthly, 
or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  success  of  said  Normal  Class,  to- 
gether with  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of 
any  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  class. 

15.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  pupils  in  the  several  schools, 
containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  and  date  of  admis- 
sion of  each  child;  all  cases  of  withdrawal,  suspension  or  dismis- 
sion, and  the  cause  thereof. 

16.  At  each  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such  other 
facts  concerning  the  teachers,  as  he  may  deem  of  importance,  and 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  made  by  teach- 
ers; and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he  shall  prepare  a  similar 
abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  of  his  own  labors, 
and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as  he  may  deem  worthy 
of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

17.  He  shall  see  that  no  school  house  or  other  school  property 
shall  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEACH  EB8. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place  an- 
nually, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  first 
week  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if  deemed 
advisable.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undergoing 
an  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers 
having  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an  average 
per  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of  100,  shall  be  considered  unexception- 
able for  scholarship,  and  may  be  excused  at  the  annual  re-examina- 
tion, at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  shaH  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month^s  notice  of  such  intention.. 
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3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  and 
principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclusively  to 
thoir  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places  thirtif  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remaining  until  the 
close  of  school. 

4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respective  pupils. 

6.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respective 
rooms,  furniture  and  pupils — enjoining  upon  the  pupils,  not  only 
by  precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress,  and 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  any  other  cause,  they  shall 
send  timely  written  notice  thereof  to  the  Principal,  and  he,  in 
conjunction  wiih  the  Superintendent,  shall  provide  a  substitute 
to  fill  the  place  from  the  list  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction. The  said  substitute  shall  receive,  for  each  school  day 
employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  teacher's  monthly  com pensaf  ion, 
unless  said  employment  shall  exceed  one-half  of  a  month,  in  which 
case  the  whole  time  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  of  commence- 
ment of  said  employment  to  the  last  day  of  the  same,  all  inter- 
vening days  being  included.  Settlement  wiih  substitutes  shall  be 
made  through  the  Superintendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  to 
keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street  and  number  of  house  (vvlien 
numbered)  of  every  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  wit- 
ne>^s  the  misconduct  of  pupils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to  the 
Public  Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obedience  to 
the  School  Rales,  provided  that  the  teacher  of  such  pupils  is  nut  at 
hand. 

9.  Teachers  shall  be  responsil)le  for  the  discipline  and  governtrirtU 
of  their  ro  >ms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  measures  with 
th  'ir  |tu)iils,  and  should  this  fail  they  shall  report  the  case  to  the- 
Principal,  who  may  inflict,  or  cause  to  be  inflicted,  such  orporal 
punishment  as  he  may  think  the  case  demands.  They  shall  kt^ep  a 
daily  record  of  the  kind  and  cause  of  corporal  pnnishment,  and 
shall  report  all  the  facts  to  the  Superintendent. 
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Whenever  pupils  are  suspended  or  excluded  from  the  schools, 
and  the  Superintendent,  upon  investigation,  readmits  them  upon 
terras,  and  they  decline  to  return  to  school  upon  the  terms  imposed, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Principals  of  schools  to  report  the  names  of 
such  pupils  to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  by  him  at  once  reported  to 
the  Local  Committee,  with  the  facts,  in  the  case. 

Whenever  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil 
in  the  schools,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  grade  aud  age,  and 
cause  of  punishment,  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, who  shall  lay  these  reports  before  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, for  such  action  as  that  committee  may  deem  proper. 

10.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  in  a  register  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deportment, 
and  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  and  shall  send,  monthly,  a  report  of 
the  three  latter  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  returned  to  the 
teacher. 

11.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another, 
should  lay  it  before  the  Local  Committee  for  adjustment,  subject  to 
appeal. 

12.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

13.  Teachem  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  de- 
vote their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

14.  No  teacher  shall  introduce  into  the  schools  sectarian  views  in 
religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  penalty  of 
removal. 

15.  The  advertising  in  school,  or  announcing,  of  public  meetings, 
or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  outside  enterprises  what- 
ever, is  strictly  prohibited. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PUPILS. 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  who, 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  City  AxUhoritieSy  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified,  by  obtaining  a 
certificate  from   the  Superintendent :     Provided  always,  that  they 
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are  not  laboring  under  any  contagious  disease,  and  have  been  vac- 
cinated. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  th^^^ 
parent  or  guardian,  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  unless  they  be  regularly 
furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  otherwise,  within  one 
week  from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books  and  other 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  All 
books  furnished  by  the  Board  to  pauper  children  must  be  returned 
to  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil's  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  be  such  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel,  or 
other  book  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do  it  at 
he  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 

4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  they 
shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  bad  conduct.  Should  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  upon  their  children  or  wards,  such  objec- 
tion must  be  made  known  in  advance  to  the  Superintendent  in 
writing,  and  upon  the  infraction  of  any  rule  by  such  pupil,  he  or 
she  may  be  excluded  by  the  Principal,  at  his  discretion,  and  rein- 
stated  only  by   the  Local  Committee  or  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Profane  or  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are 
positively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is 
required ;  repeated  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil  to 
suspension. 

6.  Pupils  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  property 
shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within  two 
weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  readmitted 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  theSnselves  from  any  examination  or 
public  exercise  of  the  school,  without  permission  of  the  teacher^ 
ma^  be  suspended  by  the  Local  Committee,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return,  or  enter  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Whenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  become  injurions, 
from  indolence,  neglect  of  rules,  or  any  other  cause,  and  reforma- 
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tiOD  shall  appear  hopeless,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  requested 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  school.  Should  he  disregard  this  re- 
quest, the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Local  Committee  for  sus- 
pension. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain  from 

playing  or  quarelling  by  the  way^  being  subject  to  the  regular  rules 

while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  study,  and  it  shall  be 

his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  books,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  good  order.  He  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his  desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  two  months  of  each 
term,  but  after  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures  the 
classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when,  in  his 

opinion,  the  circumstances  justify  it. 

12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all.     Any 

pnpil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  aiLeceasive  daya^  or  three  days  in 
one  week,  or  mx  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  absence  has 
been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  excuse  given  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian— or  who  is  frequently  tardy — shall  be  reported  to 
the  Local  Committee  for  suspension. 

13.  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
before  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian. 

14.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  school  buildings  before  or  af);er  school  hours.  They  shall  start 
from  home  in  the  mornings  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school  buildings 
between  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and  shall  go  directly 
to  their  seat«  and  observe  perfect  order. 

15.  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by  the 
teacher  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  cases  being  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  Local  Committee.  Expulsions  require  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board. 

16.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek  re- 
dress first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and  if  not  satisfied, 
^will  lay  the  case  before  the  Supi^rintendent  or  the  Local  Committee, 
j9ul>ject  to  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

17.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  credit- 
able during  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
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Ki.  M.  FoGG> 
T.  W.  Wrenne, 
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Svpt.  ef  Schools, 


MEMBERS. 


Theo.  Cooley, 
<j.  M.  Fogg, 
M.  B.  Howell, 

Geo.  R.  Ksox, 
Jno.  Ruhm, 
J.  L.  Weakx,ey, 
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.     •     Term  -expires  December  1,  1880. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

£2x€oiUive   Committee. — Weakley,   Ch^m.,    Coolby,^  Howell, 
Kxox  and  Wrenne* 

ChmmUiee  on  Instniction.-^LEAf  Chm.,  HoweLl,  Ruhh,  Weak* 
LEY  and  Wrbnnb. 

J^inanoe  Committee. — Kinney,  Chm.,  Coolby,  Knox,  Lea  and 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS— Cbn^imwcT. 
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Miss  Emma  Perry, 
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Alice  W.  Reid, 
J.  M.  B.  Ryan, 
M.  L.  Scott, 
Mattie  W.  Thompson, 
LuTiE  Tillman, 
M.  A.  Watson,^ 
S.  A.  White, 
Alice  Wilson, 
Willie  Williams, 
Jennie  Wbioht. 
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PpDENT'S  I|EPOIjT. 


To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Nashville : 

Gentlemen — In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  herewith 
submit  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  with  ac- 
companying documents. 

These  cover  the  work  done  by  the  schools  for  the  last  scholastic 
year. 

Since  then  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  territory  which 
furnishes  pupils  to  these  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city  by  the  addition  of  four 
or  five  wards,  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  children  entitled 
to  school  privileges  in  the  city  limits. 

There  has  been  also  a  large  increase  by  natural  growth  in  the  orig- 
inal ten  wards. 

The  Scholastic  population  of  the  last  year  being  10,060  has 
increased  to  11,177  by  the  enumeration  just  had.  This  is  a  gain  of 
over  ten  per  cent.  To  this  number  must  be  added  3,335  representing 
the  new  wards — the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fifteenth. 

The  question  as  to  the  annexation  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  being 
in  process  of  litigation  in  the  courts,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
take  no  account  of  its  scholastic  population  for  the  present. 

This  increase  makes  the  total  scholastic  population  of  the  present 
c*ity,  to  be  nearly  fifteen  thousand  or  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
for  the  last  year. 

New  buildings  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

I  would,  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  respectfully  renew  my  recom- 
mendation of  last  year,  that  your  honorable  body  take  into  consid- 
eration the   necessity  for  more  school-room,  and  make  such  pro- 
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For  schools  of  East  Nashville  there  were : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  Tax $   360  00 

"     County  Tax 2,280  00 

"     City  Tax 2,903  24 

"     Amount  overdrawn,  this  date 818  75 

$6,361  99 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  on  note  ia  Third  National  Bank $1,500  00 

"    on  pay-rolls 4,548  00 

"    for  coal 217  92 

**    sundry  accounts "^  96  07 

$6,361  99 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  deficit  which  annually  oc- 
curs in  this  account  can  not  be  retired  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Legislature  'postponing  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  the  want  of  promptness  on  the  part  of  property  holders 
in  paying  them  when  due,  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  prevent 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  increased  levy,  and  more  prosperous  times 
will  remedy  the  trouble. 

Most  respectfully, 

ANSON  NELSON,  CUy  Trea^urer^ 
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REPOIjT  OF  THE  SUPERlUJEpNT. 


Nashville,  Tenn.^  June  30,  1880^ 
To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen: — My  tenth  annual  report,  showing  the  operation  of 

the  schools  under  your  charge  for  their  twenty-sixth  year,  is  here- 
in respectfully  presented* 

general  statistics. 

Population  of  the  city  (Census  1870) 25,865 

"    district    (      "      1880) 38,353 

Enumeraf  ioB  from  6  to  21 12,460 

Different  pupils  enrolled  (  none  re-entered  ) 6,09i8 

Average  monthly  enrollment 4,758 

•*        number  belonging 4,573 

"             "       attending 4^299 

Probable  number  in  private  schools 400 

Total  number  tardy 2,377 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance Q.29 

"        enrollment  on  population.. 15.89 

"        enumeration           «             32.48 

"        enrollment  on  enumeration 48.94 

"        attendance  onenroltment 70.49 

"           "              "    No.belonging 94.87 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship i 72 

'^        age  of  pupils.... 11-8 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 846,609 

•*        --'        •'        present 803,201 

"        "        "        in  session 190 

«        "        "        taught 184 

Number  of  special  teachers 2 

"           "  regular       "        95 

**           "  pupils  to  the  teacher.......... 48 
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and  expense,  and  by  avoiding  haste  and  confasion  when  compelled 
to  act,  enable  the  city  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  for 
accommodating  her  growing  school  population. 

The  per  cents  in  attendance  and  punctuality  show  a  slight  falling 
-off  in  these  particulars.  An  inspection  of  the  Aggregate  Table  in 
the  appendix  will  show  that  this  has  occurred  in  the  buildings  late- 
ly added  to  our  charge  and  that  the  usual  standard  has  been  fully 
sustained  in  the  others.  This  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  it  re- 
quires time  as  well  as  judicious,  steady  management,  to  educate  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  pupils  up  to  the  attainment  of  high  results  in  -these  as 
in  otlier  matters. 

With  kind  but  firm  teachers  properly  sustained  in  enfolding  judi- 
cious rules  and  requirements,  the  cheerful  oo-operation  of  pa- 
rents generally  can  be  secured,  and  almost  any  obstacle  to  proper 
.  management  be  overcome,  and  I  am  confident  that  another  yearns 
lecord  will  present  more  uniform  good  results  throughout  the  schools. 
The  new  schools  recently  added  and  some  to  \ye  opened  as  part  of 
our  system  should  be  as&imilated  to  the  whole  as  early  as  practicable, 
and  teachers  should  be  very  carefully  selected  for  them  and  the  oth- 
er conditions  fulfilled  H;hat  will  insure  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desirable  end. 

FINANCES. 

It  has  been  somewhat  a  complicated  task  to  get  up  a  correct  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  schools  for  the  year,  in  as  much  as  the  ac- 
counts were,  for  the  added  wards,  under  the  control  of  the  Treasur- 
er of  the  former,  Edgefield  Board  of  Education  for  the  first  five 
months,  and  for  tlie  remainder  were  kept  separate  by  the  City  Treas- 
urer, as  will  be  seen  in  his  statement  accompanying  this  report. 

An  accurate  analysis  of  all  the  figures  however,  gives  the  follow- 
ing results. 

RECEIPTS. 


From  State  Tax $  8^630.92 

"    County     " ,. 17,629.5« 

"    City         "     ^  33,372,84 

"      "       Treasury » 10,000,00 

Overdrawn , 11,536.38 

t76,169.?> 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  deficit  of  1878 $    23,756.36 

"    Salaries  this  year 47,493.50 

**    Incidenlals  ihis  year 4,919.85 

$76,169,70 

Pay  rolls  for  May  and  June  amounting  to  $11,673.00  and  ac- 
counts aggregating  $1500  were  unpaid  July  1st,  which  added  to  the 
$11,536,38  overdrawn,  makes  the  total  deficit  $24,709.38,  This  is 
not  however,  the  annual  deficiency,  but  the  accumulation  of  sums 
overdrawn  for  several  years  past,  and  but  for  the  direct  appropria- 
tion from  the  City  Treasury  shown  in  Mr.  Anson  Nelson's  report, 
would  be  $10,000.00  greater.  The  real  deficit  for  the  year  is  the 
diflTerence  between  the  anual  cost  of  the  schools  $65,586.35  and  the 
total  paid  $52,413.35  or  $13,173.00.  This  is  about  the  same  with 
that  for  the  previous  year  and  is  attributable  entirely  to  the  failure 
to  collect  from  the  assessment  for  the  schools  a  sufficient  amount  to 
support  them.  We  believe  with  Treasuer  Nelson,  that  the  increase 
of  half  a  mill  in  the  city  levy  and  the  greater  promptness  of  tax- 
payers in  more  plentiful  times,  will  ere  long  remove  this  trouble- 
some feature.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  so  reduced  that  with  patience 
and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  we  can  endure  it  for  the  few 
years  intervening  till  the  property  in  Free  Territory  becomes,  as  it 
of  right  should  be,  taxable ;  and  then  our  wants  will  be  amply  sup- 
plied with  even  a  reduced  levy. 

In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  to  worthy  employes 
arising  from  this  deficit,  it  has  produced  a  most  outrageously  false 
impression  that  the  schools  have  been  wastefuUy  or  extravagantly 
managed.  Not  only  have  the  enemies  of  public  education  made  this  an 
excuse  to  assail  the  schools,  but  its  friends  are  too  often  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  things  not  understood,  and  say  ominously  "  some- 
thing must  be  wrong."  Now  the  slightest  investigation  will  satisfy 
the  most  captious  critic  that  this  charge  is  utterly  groundless.  Take 
for  example  the  records  for  the  last  five  years.  In  1875  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  was  3,998  and  the  average  belonging 
2,950,  now  there  are  6,098  enrolled  and  4,593  belonging,  showing 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  attending  has  been  greater 
than  50  per  cent.  For  the  year  1875  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  was  $65,750.00  and  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  was  $17.08  . 
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whereas  this  year  the  former  is  $65,586.35  and  the  latter  $11.30. 
Hence  the  ratio  of  decrease  in  expense  has  been  25  per  cent,  while  the 
cost  of  tuition  has  diminished  33  per  cent.  For  the  same  time  the  av- 
erage annual  salary  paid  the  teachers  has  decreased  from  $7 10  to  $544. 
In  this  regard  we  fear  that  the  directly  opposite  extreme  of  penuri- 
ous niggardliness  has  been  too  nearly  approached.  This  is  evident 
from  the  &Gt  that  during  the  past  few  sessions  several  of  the  be$t 
teachers  have  withdrawn  and  are  receiving  more  remunerative  pay 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  suicidal  policy  that  applies  economy  .to  the  ex- 
treme of  driving  off  efficient  service  in  any  business.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  a  profession  in  which  personal  qualification  and  charac- 
ter are  almost  exclusively  the  forces  employed  to  produce  the  results 
sought. 

With  fair  salaries^  promptly  paid,  teachers  would  not  be  forced  to 
resort  to  degrading  expedients  to  live,  would  not  sacrifice  their  self- 
respect  by  going  in  debt  beyond  their  means  to  pay,  would  be  'con- 
tented and  happy  and  consequently  more  efficient  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge fully  their  complicated  and  perplexing  duties. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Next  to  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  securing  really  compe- 
tent teachers,  the  most  important  element  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  any  system  of  education  is  a  rightly  adjusted  course  of  study, 
one  that  being  neither  too  diffuse,  nor  too  condensed,  shall,  with- 
out waste  of  time,  or  over- work  of  pnpils,  secure  healthful,  normal 
developement  and  genuine  intellectual  growth. 

While  ours,  in  essential  features,  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  best  schools,  and  is  well  adapted  to  attain  our  educa- 
tional wants,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
reinstituting  a  grade  of  grammar-school  branches,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  High  School.  This  would  expand  and  render  lees  steep 
the  work  in  the  lower  grades,  thereby  leaving  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers without  excuse^  if  thorough  preparation  for  advancement  should 
not  be  made.  Complaints  that  some  of  those  promoted  are  found 
poorly  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  higher  classes,  are  becoming 
too  frequent  to  be  without  a  caust,  and  this  is  the  practical  remcdv 
for  it.  Unless  it  is  adopted,  we  will  have  to  try  the  objectionable  one 
of  increasing  the  rigidity  of  the  test  for  promotion ;  a  policy  which 
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Will  inevitably  be  short  lived,  for  it  will  be  found  to  fill  the  classes 
with  discontented,  dispirited,  obstinate  pupils,  fast  becoming  listless 
dunces,  and  will  drive  out  of  the  schools  hundreds  who  otherwise 
would  not  only  become  well  educated,  but  would  excel  in  real  at- 
tainments their  more  precocious  but  superficial  associates.       ^ 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  examinations, 
and  while  convinced,  with  the  best  educators  of  the  times,  that  the 
fairest  and  indeed  the  only  plan  for  determining  the  comparative 
merits  6f  pupils  is  to  be  found  in  written  examinations,  I  have 
long  been  persuaded  that  their  too  frequent  recurrence  is  liable  to 
very  grave^  objections.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  contempo- 
rary **  the  results  are  liable  to  come  to  be  regarded,  both  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  as  an  end  rather  than  as  an  incident  of  school  work. 
Teachers  and  pupils  strive  to  conceive  the  special  topic  which  will 
be  presented,  the  special  questions  which  will  be  submitted,  and  lend 
their  efforts  to  secure  success  in  specialties  rather  than  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  sub- 
ject. Oftentimes  a  degree  of  pure  technicality  in  work  is  inculcated 
which  is  more  open  to  criticism  than  partial  ambiguity."  Another, 
a  most  hoaured  ex-supcrintendent  whose  opinions  are  of  world-wide 
acceptance,  thus  expresses  it,  "  Per-cental  written  examinations 
force  teachers  to  abandon  broad  teaching  and  confine  themselves  to 
narrow  drill  work,  to  resort  to  unnatural  expedients  of  all  kinds  to 
obtain  high*  per  cents,  to  over-burden  pupils  with  home-work  and 
to  unduly  stimulate  the  memory,  driving  slow  and  often  the  best 
pupils  out  of  school." 

It  is  only  with  teachers  of  the  highest  culture,  undoubted  ability, 
and  broadest  views  that  such  educational  helps  can  be  freely  used 
without  being  misapplied  and  leading  to  narrow  mechanical  meth- 
ods. 

For  several  sessions  I  have  been  authoriziug  the  omission  of  an 
alternate  examination,  so  that  they  would  occur  bimonthly  ;  but  a 
practical  obstacle  has  presented  itself  in  the  way  of  this,  in  the  fact 
that  our  system  of  reports  has  hitherto  been  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  interval  of  four  weeks  and  hence  every  other  statement  of  thv* 
standing  of  pupils  was  defective  as  to  the  important  item  of  scholar- 
ship. I  have  now  perfected  a  plan  by  which  examinations  will  be 
allowed  only  on  the  eighth  week  of  each  scholastic  quartet  aud  the 

registers,  classbooks  and  reports  will  always  wear  a  well-rounded, 
2 
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coir^plete  form,  not  only  for  each  recurring  interval  but  for  the  en- 
tire scholastic  year. 

The  text  books  used  are  very  good  and  the  advantages  to  be  gain- 
ed by  a  change  of  any  of  them  would  not  now  justify  it.  You  will 
find  it  necessary,  however,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  disase 
most  of  those  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  schools  annexed 
to  the  city.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Word  Primer  be 
used  in  second  and  third  grades,  as  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago 
had  not  the  pupils  then  in  them  already  have  gone  over  it  in  the 
first  and  second. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS. 

When  schools  are  making  a  steady,  healthy  progress,  pupih,  teach- 
ers and  parents  all  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end, 
there  is  little  to  excite,  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  not  other- 
wise interested  in  them.  Hence  I  find  the  retrospect  of  the  year's 
work  almost  devoid  of  incident,  and  have  but  little  to  write  likely 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  But  while  by  successful  manage- 
ment and  good  fortune  they  have  thus  passed  uninterruptedly 
through  the  year,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  their  history  with- 
in which  80  many  and  so  important  changes  have  taken  eflfect. 
First,  halfday  sesfjions  in  the  primary  department  wer^  instituted, 
involving  a  radical  change  in  all  the  internal  organization  of  those 
schools  and  challenging  the  adverse  criticism  noir  only  of  chronic 
fault-finders  but  of  many  conservative  friends  of  the  schools  \¥ho 
thought  it  a  doubtful  policy. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  results  need  be  mentioned  to 
show  that  our  most  favorable  expectations  have  been  realized.  M!ore 
than  500  children  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  seated  have 
been  accommodated;  a  saving  of  at  least  $5000  in  annual  expense 
has  been  made,  to  say  nothing  of  avoiding  the  cost  of  additional 
buildings;  the  pupils  have  accomplished  the  work  of  the  grades, 
more  satisfactorily,  have  not  been  worn-out  with  confinement  in  the 
school-room,  have  been  always  vigorous,  fresh  and  eager  to  learn, 
have  been  cheerful  and  required  no  discipline  to  keep  in  order  ;  and 
the  teachers  have  found  these  advantages  and  the  increase  of  pay  al* 
lowed,  to  fully  compensate  for  the  short  additional  time  required. 

A  second  general  feature  was  the  introduction  of  specific  instroc- 
Mon  in  composition  throughout  the  grades.     In  accordance  with 
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your  order^  an  oatline  syllabus  was  furnished  the  teachers  and  has 
been  generally  observed,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

A  third  new  departure  was  the  organization  in  October  of 
Knowles  Street  School  for  colored  children^fand  placing  it  under 
teachers  of  their  own  color.  It  was  attended  for  the  greater  part  by 
pupils  not  before  in  our  schools  and  consequently  less  trained  in  ev- 
ery respect.  Of  course  greater  irregularities  were  to  be  expected. 
Making  allowance  for  these,  the  record  uf  the  school  coiiipires  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  others,  and  we  may  say  that  the  teachers  have 
succeeded  very  well.  There  is,  however,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  school,  particularly  as  to  attendance  and  deportment. 
V^ery  much  the  same  is  true  ofthe  Vandavill  school,  in  charge  of 
colored  teachers,  recently  annexed  ,to  the  city.  The  year's  experi- 
ence, therefore,  has  developed  nothing  very  *]>ositive  on  either  side 
uf  the  lately  much  vexed  question  of  "'colored  teachers  for  colored 
schools.'' 

Another  very  considerable  chang<^  in  the  relation  of  things,  here- 
in-before  incidentally  mentioned,  was  the  annexation  in  February 
of  the  former  schools  of  Edgefield,. with  1200  pupils  and  21  teach- 
ers. Though  originally  modelled  afler  our  schools,  there  were  differ- 
ences, real  and  imaginary,  very  likely  to  complicate  somewhat  the 
work  of  making  a  change  of  administration.  To  remove  any  fears 
of  temporary  ii^onvenience  or  injustice  possible  that  might  have  been 
entertain^  by  the  patrons,  the  city  council  decided  that  the  session 
should  be  concluded  under  their  former  regulations.  This  was  ob- 
served as  far  as  possible ;  but  it  shouhl  now  be  understood  that  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  they  must  be  made  to  assimilate  to  the  general 
systpm,  and  that  any  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  local  special  priv- 
ileges cannot  be  consistently  indulged,  without  marring  the  plan  pro- 
jected for  the  whole  city,  and  indirectly,  at  least,  injuring  those 
schools  themselves. 

There  are  97  teachers  employed  this  year  against  81  last  year ;  ab- 
sentees 163  against  307,  and  tardinesses  ^24  against  38  for  the  pre- 
vious session. 

That  thi«  the  centennial  year  of  the  city  has  been  decidedly  one 
of  development  within  the  schools  is  amply  evinced  from  the  facts 
of  this  report ;  and  outside  of  them  on  every  hatid  are  proofs  that 
she  begins  her  second  century  with  every  indication  of  becoming  ere 
long  a  great  metropolis.     She  is  already  the  educational  center  of 
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the  South.  The  seat  of  Vanderbilt  University  with  ite  splendid  en- 
dowment— of  Peabody  Normal  College,  which  we  hope  is  to  remain 
permanently  located  here — of  three  fine  boarding  schools  for  young 
ladies — and  soon  to  boast  a  magnificent  library,  her  literary  features 
are  unsurpassed^  while  elevators,  &ctories  and  work-shops  are  mul- 
tiplying in  all  directions,  and  her  vacant  lots  are  rapidly  being  oc- 
cupied by  tall  store-houses  and  costly  dwellings  to  attest  her  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

What  with  continuously  "  widening  her  borders  ^'  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  suburb  villas,  of  which  others  are  already  petitioning  for  ad- 
mission to  the  corporation,  and  with  the  old  wards  gradually  filling 
up  with  new  inhabitants,  the  city  will  soon  boast  a  population  of 
50,000,  with  a  scholastic  enumeration  of  20,000.  A  well  administer- 
ed system  of  public  schools  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
offered  to  the  better  class  of  families  seeking  location  here,  and  en- 
ters more  largely  than  any  other  as  a  potent  element  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  what  our  future  shall  be.  We  cannot  afford 
then  to  allow  ours  in  any  respect  to  lag  behind  the  age,  and  droop, 
or  deteriorate.  The  only  ground  upon  which  taxation  for  school  pur- 
I)Oses  can  be  justified  is  that  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  community.  If  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  that  will 
supply  this  need  of  society,  they  bear  within  them  their  own  con- 
demnation and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board,  you  and  the  school  officers 
and  teachers  have  an  exalted  duty  to  perform  not  only  for  the  pre-?- 
ent  but  for  future  generations,  and  it  behooves  those  upon  whom  the 
high  trust  of  guarding  such  sacred  interests  is  bestowed,  to  act  under 
a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them. 

In  the  foregoing  report,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  salient 
points  in  the  past  history  of  the  schools  and  to  indicate  their  most 
pressing  wants.  In  this  connection  I  have  one  more  suggestion  to 
make,  and  in  doing  so,  while  feeling  that  it  is  a  delicate  question  for 
one  interested  to  discuss,  I  am  convinced  that  all  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  internal  working  of  the  system,  will  recognize  its  vital 
importance,  It  is,  that  the  official  relations  and  limits  of  authority  of 
teachers,  principals,  superintendent  and  board  of  education  should 
be  more  clearly  defined  and  better  understood.  The  system  should 
be  80  organized  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  experiments  and 
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scarcely  a  possibility  of  mistake,  or  misapprehension.     I  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  views  of  a  standard  author  on  this  important  subject. 

'  *  When  the  people  have  chosen  a  certain  number  of  men,  as  their 
representatives,  to  administer  a  portion  of  their  interests,  a  virtual  contract 
has  been  made  whereby  these  interests  have  passed  for  a  time  from  their 
direct  control  into  the  hands  of  their  agents.  The  powers  thus  assigned 
are  irrevocable  during  the  period  for  which  these  representatives  are  chosen, 
or  until  they  are  removed  from  office  by  impeachment  or  other  legal  pro- 
cess. Thus  during  their  term  of  office  the  trustees  of  a  school  district 
have  the  entire  administration  of  school  affairs,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  those  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  representative  system,  certain  limits  are  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  school  officers  ;  but  while  acting  within  these  limits,  their  official  action 
should  be  dictated  only  by  their  own  enlightened  sense  of  duty.  What 
end  is  gained  in  electing  men  of  superior  qualifications  to  official  positions, 
imless  they  are  granted  some  independent  use  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
discretion?  Officials  should  certainly  respect  the  honest  convictions  of 
their  constituents,  but  they  should  as  certainly  be  guided  in  their  official 
acts  by  their  own  convictions  of  right  and  duty  in  all  matters  which  have 
^een  intrusted  to  their  care. 

''The  employment  of  teachers,  the  fixing  of  their  salaries,  the  selection 
of  text-books,  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study,  the  purchase  of  libraries 
and  apparatus  are  among  the  duties  exclusively  assigned  to  boards  of  trus- 
tees; and  the  iptegrity  and  intelligence  with  which  these  duties  are  per- 
formed will  determine  the  efficiency  and  worth  of  the  school  system. 

*  *  By  a  further  exteasion  of  the  representative  system,  a  board  of  trus- 
tees having  charge  of  the  general  educational  interests  of  a  community 
may  delegate  certain  powers  and  assign  corresponding  duties  to  a  sujicrin- 
lendent  of  schools ;  and  while  acting  within  the  limits  of  these  delegated 
j)owers,  this  officer  is  as  far  removed  from  interference  by  the  board  of 
trustees  as  the  latter  is  from  iterference  by  the  people. 

''The  powers  conferred  on  a  superintendent  of  schools  are  usually  de- 
termined by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  governing  body ;  and  while 
there  is  some  variation  in  the  amount  of  authority  given  to  this  officer,  his 
general  duties  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

"  I.  To  classify  pupils  according  to  their  attainments. 

"  2.  To  advise  the  Board  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed, 
and  to  anticipate  the  vacancies  which  are  likely  to  occur. 

**  3.  To  enforce  an  observance  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  use  of  the 
prescribed  text-books. 
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**  5"  Ii^  cases  of  difficulty,  to  assist  teachers  in  the  discipline  of  pupils, 
and  to  secure  an  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

**5.  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  school  buildings 
and  on  the  school  grounds. 

**  6.  To  direct  teacher's  in  their  methods  df  instruction  and  discipline. 

**In  cases  where  the  superintendent  is  exclusively  or  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  work  of  supervision,  he  should  be  held  rigidly  responsible  for  re- 
sults, and  should  be  allowed  all  necessary  powers,  privileges  and  helps. 
In  matters  which  are  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  his  professional  duties, 
he  should  work  without  hindrance ;  in  others  where  there  is  concurrent 
authority,  there  should  be  conference;  in  others  which  are  wholly  wuthin 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Board,  he  should  not  interfere  even  by  suggestion. 
It  is  essential  to  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  a  school  that  there  be  thi^ 
clear  definition  of  duties  and  prerogatives ;  and  wherever  the  line  may  fall, 
there  should  be  the  most  exact  observance  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  con- 
tract. Competent  and  honorable  men  are  made  the  better  by  being  trusted. 
They  will  accomplish  more  and  better  work  if  confidence  is  placed  in  their 
discretion  and  ability. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  harmonious  working  of  a  school  system 
than  a  misunderstanding  of  the  relative  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
and  the  superintendent.  The  Board,  as  the  governing  body,  should  per- 
mit no  trespass  on  its  exclusive  privileges ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  left  to  the  superintendent  full  scope  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  they  may  be  defined  by  contract  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  a  man,  conscious  of  his  ability  to  do  the  work  required  of  him, 
may  be  annoyed  by  needless  interference ;  nor  how  such  interference  may 
be  a  real  trespass  on  his  rights.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  placed  in 
charge  of  such  interests  should  be  a  guaranty  that,  while  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  his  professional  rights  will  be  respected.  When  a 
physician  is  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  an  invalid,  he  is  for  a  time  in» 
vested  with  certain  prerogatives  which  should  shield  him  from  dictation 
and  interference-  The  fact  of  his  being  summoned  is  a  virtual  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  competence ;  and  so  long  as  be  is  in  charge  of  the  case,  no 
one  has  a  moral  right  to  dictate  his  method  of  practice. 

**  As  already  indicated,  there  must  be  some  definite  relation  between  the 
responsible  head  of  a  school  and  his  subordinates.  Unity  and  harmony 
can  be  maintained  only  by  carrying  into  effect  the  general  plans  and  n^c- 
esary  orders  which  proceed  from  a  recognized  authority.  In  the  absence 
pf  some  well  defined  motives  for  conforming  to  the  prescribed  order  of 
things,  some  degree  of  insubordination  is  likely  to  occur.  A  school  in 
which  factions  exist  can  be  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  prompt  exercise  of 
authority;  arid  unless  there  is  a  well-grounded  feeling  that  the  positions 
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•which  teachers  hold  depend  somewhat  on  the  will  of  the  person  in  charge, 
there  wDl  not  be  a  hearty  co-operation  and  a  cheerful  compliance  with 
what  is  required.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  such  motives  as  these 
should  be  necessary;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  of  a  like  nature,  things  must 
be  considered  as  they  are,  and  not  merely  as  they  ought  to  be.  Whether 
teachers  shall  be  employed  or  not  should  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  the  superintendent's  opinion  of  their  fidelity  to  duty,  and  the  real  suc- 
cess which  they  have  accomplished.  Were  positions  independent  of 
desert,  those  who  hold  tliem  would  feel  but  little  ieal  in  their  allotted 
work. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  differences  in  opinion  are  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Obsequiousness  is  more  to  be  suspected  than  firmness 
in  holding  to  one's  opinions.  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  echo  all  the 
opinions  of  their  superior.  It  is  rather  an  evidence  of  extreme  weakness. 
Independent  thought  is  compatible  with  the  most  hearty  loyalty,  and  is  a 
trait  of  character  to  be  respected  and  cherished.  Where  there  is  healthy 
ihtellectual  activity,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion }  but  these  need 
not  interfere  with  the  duty  of  obedience.  Some  minds  take  great  delight 
in  mere  uniformities.  It  might  be  a  beautiful  uniformity  if  all  who.  live  in 
the  same  longitude  were  to  rise  at  th«  same  moment  each  morning;  but  it 
would  be  a  very  absurd  thing  nevertheless. 

*'To  what  extent  should  the  superintendent  interfere  with  teacjiers  in 
their  work?  The  general  principle  is  easily  stated.  Teachers  are  to  be 
lield  responsible  for  the  quality  of  their  instruction  and  discipline,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  methods  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
general  requirements.  The  seating  of  pupils,  their  manner  of  coming  to 
the  place  of  recitation;  special  means  of  securing  order  in  the  room,  and 
other  items  of  similar  character  should  be  entrusted  to  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment. Within  her  room,  the  teacher  should  be  mistress  of  the  situation  ; 
and  only  Under  extraordinary  circumstances  has  the  superintendent  a  right 
to  make  direct  interference.  The  individual  rights  of  the  teacher  should 
be  as  clearly  recognized  as  those  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the  Board. 
Good  teachers  will  do  more  work,  and  of  better  quality,  if  confidence  is 
reposed  in  their  judgment  and  discretion.  The  superintendent  is  in  duty 
bound  to  proffer  suggestions  and  advice  when  they  are  known  to  be  needed; 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  best  to  go  no  further.  Where  there  is  no  violation 
of  established  principles,  it  is  wdl  to  allow  considerable  latitude  of  judg- 
ment, and  to  wait  for  results  before  making  direct  inteiference.  Teachers 
Are  not  to  be  transformed  into  mere  automata^  but  are  to  be  credited  with 
^ood  intentions,  and  helped  to  become  efficient  co-laborers,  while  retaining 
aU  proper  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Perpetual  interference  in  minor 
onatters,  -which  will  usually  work  their  own  cure,  is  a  capital  fault  in  school 
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management.  A  school  should  be  a  republic,  not  a  despotism ;  an  or- 
ganic whole,  animated  by  self-active  centers,  not  a  dead  machine,  kept  in 
motion  by  external  force.  Hold  teachers  responsible  for  results,  aid  them 
by  suggestion  and  advice,  and  allow  them  all  possible  freedom  in  develop- 
ing their  plans  and  methods. 

**  The  same  principle  should  be  observed  in  assisting  teachers  as  in  as- 
sisting pupils.  Indirect  help  is  best.  They  are  most  truly  aided  who  are 
put  in  the  way  of  aiding  themselves.  In  the  case  of  teachers,  this  prin- 
ciple is  of  peculiar  importance.  A  teacher's  methods  should  have  a  large 
element  of  personality  in  them — they  can  not  be  copied  bodily  from  others 
The  uniformities  which  are  desirable  are  typical  merely.  There  should 
be  a  general  resemblance  in  methods  for  a  special  purpose ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  that  they  be  exact  copies  of  one  another. 
Growths  which  are  in  any  sense  vital,  have  an  individual  character ;  they 
are  founded  on  a  common  type,  but  are  distinguished  by  unimportant  dif- 
ferences. In  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  typical  uniformities 
alone  are  desirable." 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considerate  inappropriate  to  mention  some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  educational  department  of  our  Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

Having  been  honored  at  the  citizens'  meeting  with  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Education^  the  following  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  made  members  thereof,  and  united  their  adviee  and 
efforts  to  fitly  celebrate  the  event :  Dr.  E.  S.  Stearns,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Ward,  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Blackie,  Dr.  N.  T.  Lupion,  Profs.  George  D. 
Hughes,  Jas.  F.  Lipscomb,  W.  R.  Garrett,  Frank  Goodman,  A.  D. 
Wharton,  Z.  H.  Brown,  S.  S.  Woolwine,  Geo.  B.  Elliott,  C.  W- 
Munson,  A.  K.  Spence,  Dr.  D.  W.  Phillips  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

A  circular  was  issued  inviting  contributions  of  school- work  as 
part  of  the  exposition  exhibit,  and  appointing  the  7th  of  May  for 
the  assembling  of  a  teachers'  convention,  to  be  addressed  by  popular 
educators.  To  show  that  the  latter  was  a  success,  Jt  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  it  was  well  attended  and  that  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Gen.  Jno.  Eaton  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Joynes,  LL.  D. 

In  response  to  the  circular,  school- work  by  pupils  was  sent  forward 
from  Vanderbilt  University,  the  State  University  at  Knoxville,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  the  Young  Ladies  la- 
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stitute  at  Columbia,  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  Humboldt  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Trenton  Peabody  High  School,  Kenton  Academy, 
Greenville  and  Tusculum  College,  Cumberland  Female  College  Mc- 
Minnvillc,  Union  Normal  School  Newborn,  Bradshaw's  Academyi 
Knoxville  School  for  Mutes,  Fisk  Univerdity,  Central  Tennes- 
•iee  College,  Baptist  Theological  Institute,  Clarksville  public  schools, 
city  schools  of  Knoxville, -Memphis  schools  and  our  own  schools^ 
making  up  a  collection  of  student's  work  equaled  in  variety  and 
merit  only  by  the  undivided  admiration  and  interest  which  it  elic- 
ited. Throughout  the  exposition  month  the  crowds  that  thronged 
the  educational  corner  were  as  pleasantly,  and  we  think  as  profitably 
entertained,  as  any  to  be  found  among  the  thousands  who  daily  vis- 
ited the  building. 

The  Exposition  Board  of  Managers  afforded  every  facility  for 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  committee  and  are  entitled  to  our  grati- 
tude for  favors  shown ;  especially  would  we  make  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  three  members  of  your  Board  who  were  also  of  that, 
and  to  Robert  B*  Lea,  Esq.,  for  liberal  contribution  of  funds,  which 
enabled  us  to  properly  present  our  display  without  expense  to  the 
city. 

Finally,  returning  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  corps  of  teachers  who  have  co-operated  with  and 
assisted  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  complicated  and  arduous  duties 
devolving  upon  me,  I  hope  that  under  your  control  the  schools  will 
continue  to  do  well  the  important  work  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished, and  that  they  will  always  command  the  respect,  the  confi- 
dence and  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  community. 

Most  respectfully, 

S.  Y.  CALDWELL, 

Su^yt  of  Schools. 
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HYNES'  SCHOOL. 
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NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 
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MAIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPALS. 
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SEARIGHT  SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPALS. 
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BELLEVIEW  SCHOOL. 
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TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPALS. 
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McKEE  SCliOOL. 


PRINCIPALS. 
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KN0WLE8  STREET  SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPALS. 
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VANDAVILL  SCHOOL. 
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SALARIES. 


The  salaries  are  determined  approximately  by  a  fixed  scale,  the 
amount  paid  in  each  position  varying,  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Board,  the  services  performed  merit.  The  following  is  the  scale, 
the  rate  being  per  month  : 

Snperintendent  of  Schools $180  00 

Principal  of  High  School ^,.  170  00 

First  Male  AssiBtant  High  School 125  CO 

Second  Male  Assistant  High  School • 80  CO 

L.ady   Assistants  High  School 75  00 

Principal  Third  Floor  Fogg  School "..,..  100  00 

Assistants    "        "        "  "       65  00 

Principal  First    "        "  "       60  CO 

\8siBtont8    "        "        "  "        45  00 

Principal  Hume  School 150  00 

"        Howard  School 150  00 

"        Main  St.  School 120  00 

'*        Hynes  School..... 110  00 

"        Belle  View  School   110  00 

"        Ninth  Ward  School 100  00 

"        Trimble  School 70  00 

**        McKee  School ^    65  00 

**        KnowW  Street  School 60  00 

**        Vandavill  School 50  00 

**        Third  Floor  Howard  School 70  00 

"        First        •*  "  "      65  00 

"        Tarbox  School 55  CO 

*'        Seventh  Grade  Study-Halls 65  00 

A.ssiatant        "  "        Class-Booms 60  00 

Principal  Sixth  Grade  Study-Halls 60  00 

Afwifltant      "        *•      Class-Rooms 55  00 

Principal  Fifth  Grade  Stody-Halls 55  00 

AesiBtant      *'        "      Class-Rooms 50  00- 

Principals  Fourth,  Third,  Second  and  First  Grade  Study-Halls. 50  00 

Afwistants       "  "  "        "        "        "      Class-Rooms 45  00 

"        Beginning 40  00 

principal  Vocal  Music 115  00 

principal  Penmauship  and  Drawing, 110  00< 
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LOCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


FOGG. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets  >  lot  132  by  185  feet,   value  $17,000; 

built  1874,   cost  $25,000 ;  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  435 

seats;  average  number  belonging;  400  ;  number  of  teachers,  12. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Prof.  J.  C. 

Redman,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Purvis  and  Miss  M.  A.  Watson,  Assistants. 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown,  Principal  Eight  Grade  or  Junior  High  School; 
Misses  M.  D.  McClelland  and  Loula  Jonnard,  Assistants. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bowles  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department;  Misses 
Clara  Moseley  and  Laura  Y.  Bains,  Assistants. 

HUME. 

Broad  and  Spruce  streets,  lot  132  by  185  feet,  value  $13,000;  built 
1854,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twelve  rooms,  600  seats;  aver- 
age number  belonging,  575;  number  of  teachers,  12. 
Mr.  Z.   H.  Brown,   Principal  of  Building;  Col.   C.   G.   Rogers, 

Misses  Lutie  Tillman,  E.  B.  demons,  Susie  McClelland,  H.  R.  Marks, 

Anna  H.  Crandall,  Teresa  McKcon,  A.  G.  Ford,  Josie  Ryan,  H.  L. 

Lees,  Mattie  W.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Symmes,  Assistants. 

HOWARD. 

No.  250   South  College  street;  lot  126  by  261  feet,  value  $5,000 ; 
built  1859,  cost  $25,000;  three  stories,  twenty-two  rooms,  1,170 
seats;  average  belonging,  1,100;  number  of  teachers,  20. 
Mr.  S.   S.    Woolwine,    Principal   of  ^Building ;   Misses  Nannie 
Cameron,  Hattie  R.  Cotton,  Julia  Duncan,  and  Alice  Wilson,  and 
Mesdames  A.  Fall  and  M.  L.  Grubbs,  Assistants  in  Grammar  De- 
partment. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal  Intermediate  Department;  Mr. 
M.  R.  Buddeke,  Misses  Flora  Butler,  Mary  J.  Lyle,  Maggie  Friel 
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Mary  C.  Stanley,  Jennie  Wright  and  Mrs.  J,  F.  Stephens,  Assist- 
ants. 

Miss  F.  P.  DunnovaDt,  Principal  Primary  Department ;  Misses 
Julia  Bloomstein,  Etta  Burns,  E.  J.  Haley,  Kate  Herigesand  Katie 
Jones,  Assistant& 

HYNES. 

Summer  and  Line  streets ;  lot  90  by  180  feet,  value  $4,500 ;  built 
in  1857,  cost  $15,000;  three  stories,  eleven  rooms,  440  seats; 
avernge  number  belonging,  350;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Geo.  B.  Elliott,  Principal ;  Misses  Fanny  M.   Battle,   Lavinia 

Currey,  Bettie  Herriford,  Winnie  Murphey,  Willie  Williams,  ami 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Mackenzie,  Assistants. 

NINTH  WARD. 

Jeflferson  and  North  High  streets;  lot  185  by  210  teet,  value  |2,500: 
built  1873,  cost  $12,000;  two  stories,  six  rooms,  275  seat.*:: 
average  number  belonging,  275  ;  number  of  teachers,  6. 
Dr.  A.  J,  Cavert,  Principal ;  Misses  Lula  Gaines,  H.  L.  Hodg- 

man,  Carrie  M.  Kuhn,  Maggie  Pendergast,  and  Mrs.  M.  8.  Miller. 

Assistants. 

MAIN  STREET. 

» 

No.  630  Main  street;  lot  150  by  185  feet,  value  $2,200;  built  1874,  cost 
$16,000;  three  stories,  thirteen  rooms,  650  seats;  average  num- 
ber belonging,  560;  number  of  teachers,  13. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Hughes,  Principal;  Misses  Ella  Barthell,  Susie  Blake- 
ly,  Addie  Brantley,  E.  D.  Bright,  L.  B.  Caldwell,  S.  R.  Cornelius, 
M.  M.  Garrett,  M.  J.  Glenn,  Hettie  Joseph,   Emma   McClelland, 
and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Armstrong,  Assistants. 

SEARIGHT. 

Corner  Foster  and  Joseph  streets;  lot  160  by  185  feet,  value  $800; 
built  1872,  cost  $3,000;  two  stories,  two  rooms,  100  seats;  aver- 
age number  belonging,  125;  number  of  teachers,  3. 
Miss  Nannie  D.  Davis,  Principal;  Misses  Jennie  Friensley  and 
Minnie  M.  Martin,  Assistants. 
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BELLE  VIEW. 

(COLORBD.) 

No.  305  North  Summer  street;  lot  90  by  96  feet,  value  $1,500; 

buil^l861,  cost  $8,000;  two  storiea,  eight  rooms,  370  seats  ; 

average  number  belonging^  430 ;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Munson,  Principal ;  Misses  Julia  Burton^  Kate  Dolan, 
-Q.  S.  4joedwin,   Emma  Perry,  and  Nellie  O'Keefe,  and  Mesdames 
L.  P.  Guyer,  Mary  C  Munson,  and  Mary  Thoxnberg,  Assistants. 

TRIMBLE. 

(OOLOBED.) 

No.  ^24  South   Market  street ;  lot  75  by  130  feet,  value  $1,500 ; 

built  1861,  cost  $6,000 ;  two  stories,  four  rooms,  210  seats ; 

average  number  belonging,  260 ;  number  of  teachers,  4. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Halley,  Principal;  Mesdames  L.  P.  Landrum,  M.  E. 
Cooper  and  JS.  Y .  Collins,  Assistants. 

McKEE. 

t(C0L0RED.) 

No.  10  Ewing  street,  rented  at  $150;  three  rooms,  170  seats;  aver- 
age number  belonging,  255;  number  of  teachers,  8. 
Mr.  P.  L.   Nichol,  Principal ;  Miss  K  E.  Moulton  and  Mrs.  P. 
N.  Ottarson,  Assistants. 

VANDAVILL, 

{colored.) 

Corner  Spring  and  Wetmore  streets;  rented,  four  rooms,  150  seats; 
average  number  belonging,  150;  number  of  teachers,  4. 
Mr.  Aaron  J.  Dodd,  Principal;  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Walker,  Mrs.  Hester 
W.  East,  and  Miss  L.  L.  Douglas,  Assistants. 

KNOWLES  STREET. 
(colored.) 

Corner  Knowles  and  Hynes  streets;  rented  at  $325;  five  rooms,  180 
seats;  average  number  belonging,  120;  number  of  teachers,  3. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  Prijicipal;  Mr.  Bobt  ^^  White  and  Miss 
Minnie  L.  Scott,  Assistants^ 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught^  from  the  Board,  Cards  and  First  Reader, 
the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading;  writing  in  script,  with  pencil, 
simple  words  and  sentences  from  the  book  and  at  dictation,  and 
s})elling  by  sound.  Counting  orally  to  100,  by  successive  additions 
of  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  respectively ;  Arabic  notation  to  100 ;  addition 
and  subtraction  of  numbers  in  amounts  not  exceeding  1,000.  Vo- 
cal music,  first  third  of  No.  1  Graded  Singer.  Drawing  from  the 
blackboard.  Calisthenics.  Object  lessons  on  the  dimensions,  prop- 
erties and  qualities  of  things,  such  as  length,  breadth,  surface,.form, 
color,  parts,  uses,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Second  Reader.  Word  Primer  to  page  50.  Arabic  notation  and 
numeration  to  10,000;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  50,000 ;  Walton's  Card.  Second  third  of 
Graded  Singer  No.  1.  Drawing  from  the  blackboard.  Writing 
script  with  pencil.  Calesthenics.  Lessons  on  the  world  and  hem- 
ispheres from  globes  and  outline  maps. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Word  Primer  finished.  Roman  notation  with 
the  rules;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  with  analysis;  mul- 
tiplication and  division  by  numbers  from  2  to  12.  Walton's  Card. 
No.  1  Graded  Singer  finished.  Second  series  Drawing  Books 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Nos.  2  long  and  3  short  course  Copy  Books.  Com- 
position. Calisthenics.  Oral  lessons  on  generic  peculiarities  and 
geographical  distribution  of  races  of  men,  and  outline  mai)S  of 
North 'and  South  America  and  Europe. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fourth  Reader,  naming  Nouns,  Pronouns  and  Verbs,  and  pointing 
out  subject  and  predicate  of  simple  sentences.    Word  Book  to  page 
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75.  Elementary  Geography.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  88. 
Walton's  Card.  No.  2  Graded  Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books 
Nos.  3  and  4.  No.  3  long  and  4  short  course  Copy  Books. 
Composition.     Calisthenics. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  first  half,  designating  all  the  Parts  of  Speech- 
Word  Book  finished.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  169.  Com- 
prehensive Geography,  to  *'  South  America.^'  No.  2  Graded  Singer, 
finished.  Drawing  Books,  Nos.  5  and  6.  No.  4  long  and  5 
Bhort  course  Copy  Books.     Composition.     Calisthenics. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Fifth  Reader,  last  hal£  Word  Book  finished.  Analyzer  and 
Speller  to  page  75.  Complete  Arithmetic  to  page  243,  Compre- 
hensive Geography,  finished.  Language  Lessons.  No.  3  Graded 
Singer,  first  half.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  7  and  8.  Copy  Books  No. 
4|  long  and  6  short  course.  Composition  and  Declamation. 
Physical  exercises. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Literary  Reader.  Analyzer  and  Speller,  finished.  Complete 
Arithmetic,  finished.  Progressive  Grammar.  Elementary  Physi- 
ology, first  term,  and  Elementary  Book-keeping,  second  term.     No. 

3  Graded  Singer,  finished.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  9  and  10.  Copy 
Books  No.  6  long  and  6^  short  course.  Composition  and  Decla- 
mation.    Physical  exercises. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  DRAWING  AND  WRITING. 

Howard  and  Belle  View  second  floors,  Nos.  6  and  7  Drawing  and 
4|  long  and  6  short  course  Writing.  * 

Howard  and  Hynes  third  floors.  Ninth  Ward  and  Trimble  second, 
McKee  and  Knowles  street,  Nos.  2  and  4  Drawing  and  3  long  and  4 
short  course  Writing. 

Main  street,  Searight  and  Vandavill  in  3d  grade  Nos.  1  and  2 
Drawing ;  in  4th,  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  in  5th,  N09.  3  and  4 ;  in  6A,  Nos. 

4  and  5;  in  7th,  Nos.  6  and  7,  with  regular  course  in  Writing. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


^ 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

History  ol  England.  Latin  Grammar.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Algebra,  three  times  a  week  and  Book-keeping  twice.  Graded 
Singer  No.  4.  Drawing  Books  Nos.  11  and  12.  Copy  Books  No. 
6  long  and  7  short  oourse.     Composition  and  Declamation. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Outlines  of  History.  Latin  Reader  and  Csesar.  Chemistry. 
Algebra^  first  term;  and  Geometry  second.  Song  Herald.  Drawing 
Book  No.  13;  Copy  Book  No.  9.     Composition  and  Declamation. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

History  of  the  United  States.  Rhetoric.  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  Geology,  first  term,  and  Physical  Ge- 
ography second.  Song  Herald.  Drawing  Book  No.  14,  Copy 
Book  No.  9.     Composition  and  Declamation^ 
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I 
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TEXT  BOOKS  OSED. 


The  American  Series  of  Readers. 
Swinton's  Spellers. 
Willson's  Analyzer  and  Speller. 
Oathcart's  Literary  Reader. 
Swinton's  Grammars. 

"        Oatlines  of  History. 
Anderson's  History,  England. 

"  "        United  States. 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

**  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Hooker's  Elementary  Physiology. 

"        Chemistry. 
Tenney's  Geology. 
Quackenbos'  Rhetoric. 


Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Raub's  Complete  Arithmetic. 
Olney's  School  Algebra. 
Chau Tenet's  Geometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

"  Latin  Reader. 

"  Osesar. 

Chase  &  Stewart's  Virgil. 
Bullions  Cicero's  Orations. 
Walton's  Card. 

Walter  Smith's  Drawing  Cards. 
«  "  "  Books. 

Spenoerian  Copy  Books. 
Blackman's  Graded  Singers; 
Song  Herald. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  1880-81. 


J.  E.  Bailey , Principal  Vocal  Music. 

T.  H.  Corkill , "        Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wharton Principal,  teaches  Mathematics. 

"   G.  D.  Hughes 1st  Assistant. 

''    W.  L.  Broun,  Jr 2nd         " 

Miss  M.  A.  Watson 3rd        " 

**'     Loula  Jonnard 4th        ^' 

"    M.D.  McClelland 5th        " 

"    Louise  Haggard 6th        " 

HUME  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Z.  H.  Brown Principal. 

"    H.  a  Weber 7th  grade. 

Miss  Lutie  Tillman 7th      '' 

"     E.  B.  demons 6th       " 

"     Kate  O'Brien  .: 6th      " 

"     Katie  Knoch 6th       " 

''    Teresa  McKeon 5th       " 

''     Helen  L.  Lees \..Mh       " 

"-    AnnaH.  Crandall 4th       " 

''     Maggie  Friel 4th       " 

"    Anna  G.  Ford..... 3rd  '' 

Mrs.  8.  V.  Symmes 3rd  " 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bowles 2nd  " 

Miss  Mary  C.  Jones 2nd  " 

"     Clara  Moseley .,. 2nd  " 

"    Mattie  W.  Thompson ^ Ist  " 
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HOWARD  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Woolwine Principal 

Mrs.  Josie  Fall : 7th  grade. 

"     M.  L.  Grubbs 6th  " 

Miss  Alice  Wilson 6th  " 

"     Nannie  Cameron .^. 5th  " 

"     Alpha  Pabst 5th  " 

''     Julia  Duncan 6th  " 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Baldwin Principal,  4th  " 

Mr.  M.  H.  Buddeke 4th  " 

Miss  Flora  E.  Butler 4th  " 

''     Mary  C.  Stanley 4th  " 

''     Kate  Jones 3rd  " 

"     J.  M.  B.  Ryan 3rd  " 

"     Mary  J.  Lyle 3rd  "' 

Mrs.  N.  L  Yuckley 3rd  '' 

Miss  F.  P.Dunnovant Principal  2nd  " 

"     KateHeriges .....2nd  *' 

"     E.J.  Haley 2nd  '^ 

"     Jennie  Wright 2nd  '' 

''     Etta  Burns 1st  '' 

"     Julia  Bloomstein , 1st  " 

HYNE8  SCHOOL.  • 

Mr.  George  B.  Elliott Principal,  7th  grade. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Reid 7th  " 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Mackenzie 6th  " 

Miss  Fannie  Battle 5th  '' 

"     Bettie   Herriford 4th  " 

"     Kate  Murray , 3rd  " 

"     Winnie  Murphey 2nd  ^' 

"     Lavinia  Currey...* ....,» let  "^ 


r^ 
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MAIN  STREET  SCHOOL. 


• 


Dr.  A.  J.  Cavert < PriocipaL 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Caldwell « 7th  grader 

Mrs.  M*  C.  Armstrong 6th      " 

Miss  Addie  V.  Brantley -..5th     '* 

"    SallieR.  Cornelius 5th      " 

"    Maggie  M.  Garrett 4th     " 

"    Ellen  D.  Bright 4th      '' 

"    Hattie  R.Cotton 3rd      " 

"    Maggie  Glenn 3rd     " 

"    Laura  Y.  Rains * 2d     '* 

'*    EllaBarthell 2d     " 

"    Hettie  Joseph 1st     " 


NINTH  WARD  SCHOOL. 

* 

CoL  Ci  G.  Rogers Principal^  6th  grade^ 

Miss  H.  L.  Hodgman 5th  " 

Mrs.  M.  8.  Miller 4th  " 

Miss  M.  Pendergast • 3rd  '' 

"    Carrie  M.  Kuhn 2nd  " 

''    Lula  Gaines • 1st  '' 


SEARIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Nannie  N.  Davis 4th  and  Srd  grades< 

'^    Jennie  Friensley ....4 • 2nd  and  Ist      '' 

TARBOX  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Willie  Williams 4th  and  3rd  gradesi 

'^    Georgie  Tolroie 2nd  and  Ist     '' 
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BELLE  VIEW  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Haley Principal,  8th  and  7th  grades, 

Mrs.  Georgie  Goodwin 6th  '' 

"    Mary  Kean 5th  '^ 

Jifiss  Nellie  O'Keefe 4th  " 

"    Julia  Burton.. 3rd  " 

''    Kate  Dolan 2nd  " 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Thornberg • 2Dd  " 

"    L.  P.  Guyer Ist  " 

TRIMBLE  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Halley Principal,  5th  and  4th  grades. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Wrenne 3rd        '' 

«    S.  V.  Collins 2nd       '* 

*'    M.  A.  Cooper 1st       « 

McKEE  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Nichol Principal,  5th  and  4th  grades. 

Miss  E.  E.  Moulton 3rd  and  2nd       " 

Mrs.  P.  N.  Ottarson Ist       " 

KNOWLES  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait Principal,  6th  and  5th  grades. 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Scott 4th  and  Srd     *' 

"    ViolaHoyt 2d     « 

Mr.  Robt.  S,  White : Ist     « 

VANDAVILL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Jno.  C.  Walker Principal,  5th  and  4th  grades. 

Miss  Louise  Drake , 3rd  and  2d     " 

"    Sarah  Seay ^^ jg^     «< 
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CITY  SCHOOL  LAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SYSTEM   OP   GOVERNMENT. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Nashville  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Education^  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  one- third  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  City  Coun^ 
cil  at  their  last  regular  meeting  in  November  in  each  year.  The 
members  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  next  following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  continue 
for  three  years  and  until  their  successors  shiU  be  qualified.  Vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council  at  the  first  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  the  occurrence  thereof, 
the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
ferm.  Eich  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  on  his  iu- 
cUiction  into  office,  take  the  following  oath  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  faithfully  all  the  laws 
now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  enacted,  to  provide  a  school  fund, 
and  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Nashville,  so  help 
me  God/' 

Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organization  of  the 
system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and  shall 
not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vole  of  said  Board ;  any 
alteration  to  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council  for  approval  or 
rejection. 

Sec.  3.  Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
.shall  be  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  be  under 
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charge  of  sifch  teachers,  and  in  such  buildings,  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  deem  most  desirable. 

Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats  as  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  provided  that  said  children  shall  themselves  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  control  of  a 
minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  who 
shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  attend  any  of  said  schools,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  ofiense. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  pub- 
lic school  or  schools  in  this  city,  shall  knowingly  aud  wilfully  con- 
nive at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  in  any  of  the  schools 
of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefits  of 
said  schools,  the  person  thus  knowingly  and  wilfully  permitting  such 
pupil  to  attend,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or  other  prop- 
erty, shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  damage  done; 
and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering  around  the  schools  while  in 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  them,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest 
by  the  police,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PKOVIDING   AND   REGULATING   SCHOOL   FUND. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Edncation 
before  the  first  Monday  in  April  in  each  year,  to  prepare  and  tile 
with  the  Mayor,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  >vi!l  be 
required  for  the  maintainance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  sucreed- 
ing  scholastic  year,  that  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  variou> 
items  of  expense  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  shall  be  publishwi 
in  the  annual  budget  estimate. 

Sec  2.  That  in  the  annual  tax-levy'a  sufficient  percent,  shall  be 
included  to  meet  the  expenses  required  in  the  statement  of  the  Board 
*  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.    That  the  salaries  arttached  to  the  various  positions  in  the 
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public  schools  shall  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the  eslimate  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
City  Council,  when  said  estimate  is  submitted. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  City  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  to  the  employes  of 
the  public  schools  on  a  monthly  pay-roll,  to  be  submitted  to 
him  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board, 
of  Education,  the  respoctive  salaries  affixed  to  their  names,  and 
shall  pay  further  all  such  amounts  approved  by  the  said  Board 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  for  the  inciden- 
tal expenf^es  of  the  schools,  as  may  have  been  included  in  saidi 
estimate.  Provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of 
such  pay-roll  and  approved  accounts  for  any  one  month  exceed  one- 
tonth  of  the  whole  sum  covered  by  the  said  estimate  and  approved 
by  the  City  Council. 

Sec.  5*  That  sectioni  9,  10,  Jl  and  12,  chapter  3^1  of  McAlister'd 
City  Digest  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  tajce  eflfiect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the 
public  welfare  requiring  it. 
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ORGANIZATION 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF"  BDTJOi^TIOIN" 


The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  a  President  and 
Secretary,  and  such  other  oflScers  as  may  be  required.  These  offi- 
irers  shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  December  of  each  ye^r. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  schools  may  require. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board,  and  do  such  other  clerical  duties  as  appertain  to  hi* 
office. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  December,  the  President 
ihall  appoint  the  following  committees : 

1.  The  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Instruction. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Finance. 

I.— THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Shall  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
others  connected  with  the  schools.  They  shall  act  upon  all  appeals 
presented  by  teachers,  parents  or  pupils,  from  decisions  of  the  Local 
Committees.  Whenever,  in  their  opinion,  any  new  rule  should  be 
introduced,  or  old  rule  changed,  they  shall  submit  the  subject  to  the 
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Board.  At  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall  report 
all  the  matters  before  them  during  the  preceding  month^  and  their 
action  thereon.  They  shall  inspect  the  condition  of  the  buildings, 
grounds^  and  everything  connected  therewith,  annually,  immediate- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June,  and  make  refjort  of  the  same 
to  the  Bo  ird.  The  committee  shall  also  appoint  the  janitors  of  the 
several  buildings,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Board. 

II.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Shall  have  general  supyervision  of  examinations  of  teachers  auJ 
pupils,  and  shall  enforce  them  at  such  regular  periods  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

They  shall  furnish  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  substitutes  from 
which  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  shall  be  filled, 
and  shall  direct  him  in  the  location  and  transfer  of  teachers.  Thev 
shall  determine  the  averages  to  be  required  at  examinations  of  pu- 
pils, whether  for  transfer  or  for  graduation. 

They  shall  have  in  charge  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  changes  as  they  may 
think  desirable.  Any  proposition  for  change  of  text-books  shall 
be  referred  to  this  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  to- 
gether the  principals  and  such  other  teachers  as  they  may  desire, 
and  consult  with  them  on  proposed  changes,  and  report  to  the 
Board. 
They  shall  take  special  charge  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schooU, 

with  a  view  to  such  enlargement  and  extension,  or  other  change*, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  pupils  will 
admit.  They  shall  report  from  time  to  time  such  suggestions  a^ 
they  may  think  proper,  and  keep  the  Board  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress made. 

III.— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Shall  make  the  annual  estimate  required  by  the  city  law  to  l)e  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  to  the  City  Council ;  shall  audit  all  acconnt*^ 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  Board  for  action,  and  shall  re- 
port at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  June  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year. 

They  shall  have  supervision  of  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent, 
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teachers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  Board.  They 
shall  recommend  such  amounts  as  they  may  deepi  proper  for  the 
several  positions,  subject  to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the 
Board, 

IV. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  upon  every  matter  referred  to  a  committee,  such  committee,  or 
a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet  for  inquiry  and  deliberation ;  and  no 
report  shall  be  entertained  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
have  actually  examined  and  concurred  in  the  same  at  a  meeting 
regularly  called  by  written  notice  served  on  every  member. 

V. — Each  of  these  committees  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the 
ficbools  in  June,  make  a  written  report  of  such  matters  as  they  may 
think  proper,  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  for 
publication. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  schools  shall  be  divided  into  nine  districts  as  follows  :  Fogg 
and  Hume,  No.  1;  Howard,  No.  2;  Hynes,  No.  3;  Ninth  Ward, 
]Xo.  4;  Main  street.  No.  5;  Trimble  and  McKee,  No.  6;  Tarbox 
and  Knowles  street,  No.  7;  Belle  View,  No.  8;  Searight  and  Van- 
davill,  No.  9.  Each  district  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  local 
committee  of  one  member  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  regular  meeting  in  September  and  February  of  each  year, 
to  serve  for  five  months. 

The  local  committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  re- 
spective schools  and  school  property  ;  shall  have  power  to  make  nec- 
essary repairs  and   improvements,  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars ;  shall 
visit  the  school  often  and  confer  with  the  Superintendent,  principals 
aud  teachers,  and  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  are 
carried  out.     They  shall  act  upon  all  grievances  presented  by  teach- 
ers, parents  or  pupils,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  executive  committee 
for  final  action.     At  each    regular  meeting  of  the  Board  they  shall 
report  all  matters   be/ore  them    during  the   preceding  month,   and 
their  action  thereon. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  unless  a  difier- 
ent   place  be  designated  by  previous  notice.     The   hour  of  meeting 
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shall  be  7  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  April; 
and  8  o'clock,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October. 

2.  The  Superintendent  shall  attend  at  the  office  on  every  school- 
day,  from  3  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

3.  The' Superintendent  and  principals  of  school  buildings  shall 
attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  when  noticed  to  do  so, 
and  shall  be  prepared  with  such  reports  and  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  schools  as  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  may  require.  They 
shall  also  attend  committee  meetings,  if  required. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Reading  and  approving  of  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

2.  Presentation  and  reference  of  bills  and  accounts  and  commu- 
nications to  the  Board. 

3.  Report  pf  standing  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Communications  to  the  Board  from  the  President,  Superin- 
tendent, or  Principals  of  school  buildings. 

5.  Report  of  special  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

6.  Unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting. 

7.  Other  unfinished  business  generally. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

4.  Every  member  refusing  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  excused 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  contempt,  and  the  fact  en- 
tered upon  the  Secretary's  minutes. 

5.  Each  member  shall  be  in  his  seat  while  a  vote  is  being  taken, 
and  while  ballots  are  being  counted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  entries  of  resolutions  and  motions  in  the  Secre- 
taries minutes,  the  name  of  the  mover  shall  appear. 

7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained, except  the  following,  viz-:  To  adjourn,  for  the  previou« 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  on  the  table,  to  commit,  or  to  amend ;  and  these  several  motions 
shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  here  given.  Upon  a  call  of  the 
ayes  and  noes,  the  President  shall  vote  last,  and  when  his  vote  causes 
a  tie  on  any  question,  it  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  lost. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  the  purchase  of  articles,  or  making  contracts 
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by  a  committee  or  agent  of  the  Board,  such  accounts  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  be  correct  by  those  making  them,  audited  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  shall  then  be  presented  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  have,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  list 
of  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  separate  list  of 
unfinished  business  generally,  in  the  order  of  its  introduction,  which 
shall  be  read  without  motion,  when  unfinished  business  is  in  order. 

11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof,  upon  giving  one  month's  previous  notice,  in  writing,  of  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment,  or  by  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board. 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


FOR   FIRST   FIVE   MONTHS  OF  SESSION   1880-81. 


District  No.  1 — Fogg  and  Hume  Sohoola;  Mr.  J.  L.  Weakley. 

District  No.  2 — Howard  School;  M.  B.  Howell,  Esq. 

District  No.  3 — Hynea  School ;  R.  B.  Lea,  Esq. 

District  No.  4 — Ninth  Ward  School;  Jno.  Ruhm^  Esq. 

District  No.  5 — Main  Street  School;  T.  W.  Wrenne,  Esq. 

District  No.  6 — Trimble  and  McKee  Schools;  O&pt.  G.  S.  Kinney. 

District  No.  7 — Tarhox  and  Knowles  St.  Schools;  Mr.  Theodore 
Cooley. 

District  No.  8 — Belle  View  School ;  G.  M.  Fogg,  Esq. 

District  No.  9 — Searight  and   Vandavill  Schools;  Capt.  Geo.  R. 
Knox. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OP  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


The  Board  of  Education^  appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  Nash- 
ville, to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Public  Schools, 
have  set  forth  the  following  as  the  Plan  of  the  schools,  and  the 
Jiules  for  their  government. 

Approved  by  the  City  Council,  August  26th,  1879. 


PLAN  AND  RULES  0?  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  The  schools  are  divided  into  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar 
and  High  School  Departments. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Department  are  taught :  The  Alphabet, 
Spelling  in  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  Reading,  Phonetics,  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Writing  on  Slates,  Drawing  and  Singing ;  em- 
bracing the  first  three  grades. 

3.  In  the  Intermediate  Department  are  taught:  Orthoepy,  Read* 
ihg  and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Gram.mar  and  Geography, 
Writing  on  Slate  and  Paper,  Composition,  Drawing  and  Vocal 
JVIusic ;  constituting  the  fourth,  and  fifth  year's  work. 

4.  In  the  Grammar  Departipent  are  taught :  Writing,  Geogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Physiology,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Composition  and  Declamation,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing.  This 
includes  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

5.  In  the  High   School  Department  are  taught :     The  Higher 
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English  branches^  Latin^  advanced  Mathematics,  Nat.  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Composition  and  Declamation,  Drawing,  Writing  and 
Vocal  Music ;  being  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  course, 

SESSION. 

The  yearly  session  commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  closes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

HOURS  OF  TUITION.  * 

7.  The  schools  are  opened  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day  of  April,  the  regular 
school  hours  are  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  2  o'clock  p.  m.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  scholastic  year  they  are  from  8  o'clock  A,  m.,  to  1 
o'clock  p.  M.j  without  any  intermission  exceeding^fte^n  mimUes  at 
a  time. 

8.  Ten  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  roll  shall  be 
called  and  tardies  marked.  Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll-call  the 
gates  and  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  signals  rung  on  the  town 
bells. 

VACATION   AND  HOLIDAYS. 

9.  From  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Monday  in 
September,  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  Christmas,  New  Year's  day,  Thanksgiving  and 
such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, by  ballot,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education^ 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System, 
and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction 
and  discipline  in  other  places,  that  he  may  suggest  appropriate  means 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  Public 
Schools,  and  be  especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Rides  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  each  pupil. 
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4.  He  shall;  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  ascertain  whether  the  School  Districts  are  so  divided  as 
to  afford  tlie  best  advantages  to  all  who  attend  the  several  schools, 
and  report  to  the  Board  such  changes  in  the  boundary  as  may  'seem 
likely  to  improve^their  classificatioq,  or  lessen  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  schools. 

5.  He  shall,  during  the  last  month  of  the  summer  term,  examine, 
in  connectk)n  with  the  teachers,  the  various  grades,  and  promote  all 
qualified,  to  higher  grades,  according  to  the  standard  of  qualification 
fixed  by  the  Board. 

5.  He  shall  give  prompt  attention  to  every  instance  of  misconduct 
duly  reported  to  him  by  the  principal  teacher  of  any  school ;  and  if, 
after  examination,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  redressed,  he  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their  action. 

7.  He  shall  examine  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  as  a 
pupi],  and  have  him  or  her  placed  in  that  grade  for  which  he  or  she 
may^bcqualified,^and  in  the'proper  school  building. 

8.  He  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  visit  each  school  building,  and 
observe  the  mo3e  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  same. 

9.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  teachers  and  pupils  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  prescribed  rules.  And  in  each  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  he  shall  make  a  written  re- 
port of  the  same,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Local  Commmittee 
for  decision. 

10.  The  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  one  set  of 
the  text-books  used  in  his  or  her  department,  which  books  are  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  Public  schools. 

11.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  furnish,  at  the  expense  of 
the^Board,  books  gratis  to  children  whose  parents  he  is  fully  satis- 
fied are  unable  to^furnish  them,  and  to  such  extent  as  he,  in  his  dis- 
cretion may  deem  advisable. 

12.  He  shallj  transmit  all  special  orders  to  teachers  and  janitors, 
through  the  respective  principals  of  buildings. 

13.  He  may,  at  his  discretion,  lor  purposes  involving  the  inter- 
ests of^the  schools,  call  meetings  of  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  attend. 

14.  He  shall  also  organize  a  Normal  Class  of  the  teachers,  to  meet 
as  oflen  as"the  Board  may  deem  advisable,  to  spend  two  hours  or 
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more  at  each  meetings  in  discussing  and  explaining  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the'  Public  Schools  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  same,  each  teacher,  when  requested,  taking  part,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
if  present.  The  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Board  monthly, 
or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  success  of  said  Normal  Class,  to- 
gether with  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  any  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises  o(  the  class. 

1 5.  He  shall  have  kept  registers  of  all  pupils  in  the  several  schools, 
containing  an  accurate  record  of  the  name,  sex,  and  date  of  admis- 
sion of  each  child;  all  cases  of  withdrawal,  suspension  or  dismis- 
Hion,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

16.  At  each  alternate  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report,  showing  the  absences,  transfers,  and  such  other 
tacts  concerning  the  teachers,  as  he  may  deem  of  importance,  and 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  made  by  teach- 
ers ;  and  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  he  shall  prepare  a  similar 
abstract  for  the  session,  together  with  a  report  of  his  own  labors, 
and  such  suggestions  and  other  information  as  he  may  deem  worthy 
of  notice,  to  be  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

17.  He  shall  see  that  no  school  house  or  other  school  property- 
shall  be  used  for  other  tlian  school  purposes. 

• 

CHAPTER  III. 

TEACHEBS. 

1.  The  examination  and  election  of  teachers  shall  take  place  an- 
nually, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  first 
week  after  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  or  earlier,  if  deeme<i 
advisable.  Elected  candidates  will  be  notified  of  their  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permanently  employed  without  undergoing 
an  examination,  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers 
having  undergone  a  written  examination,  and  attained  an  average 
per  cent,  of  85  in  a  scale  of  100,  shall  be  considered  unexception- 
able for  scholarship,  and  may  be  excused  from  the  annual  re-exam- 
ination, at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

2.  Teachers  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  resign  without  giving  one 
month's  notice  of  such  intention. 
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3.  Teachers  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  and 
principals,  and  devote  their  time  during  school  hours  exclusively  to 
their  respective  schools,  being  in  their  proper  places  thirty  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed  for  roll-call,  and  remaining  until  the 
close  of  school. 

4.  They  shall  take  immediate  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  absences,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  respective  pupils. 

5.  They  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  respective 
rooms,  furniture  and  pupils— enjoining  upon  the  pupils,  not  only 
by  precept,  but  by  example,  cleanliness  af  person  and  dress,  and 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  premises. 

6.  In  case  of  absence  from  sickness,  or  other  cause,  they  shall 
send  timely  written  notice  thereof  to  the  Principal,  and  he  in 
conjunction  with  the  Superintendent,  shall  provide  a  substitute 
to  fill  the  place  from  the  list  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
struction. The  said  substitute  shall  receive,  for  each  school  day 
employed,  one-thirtieth  part  of. the  teacher's  monthly  compensation, 
unless  said  employment  shall  exceed  one-half  of  a  month,  in  which 
case  the  whole  time  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  of  commence- 
ment of  said  employment  to  the  last  day  of  the  same,  all  inter- 
vening days  being  included.  Settlement  with  substitutes  shall  be 
made  through  the  Superintendent. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  to 
keep,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  name,  ward,  street  and  number  of  house  (when 
numbered)  of  every  pupil. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  teacher  who  may  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  misconduct  of  pupils  other  than  his  own,  belonging  to  the 
Public  Schools,  to  call  the  same  to  order,  and  insist  on  obedience  to 
the  School  JRules,  provided  that  the  teacher  of  such  pupils  is  not  at 
hand. 

9.  Teachers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  government 
of  their  rooms.  They  shall  use  kind  and  persuasive  measures  with 
their  pupils,  and  should  this  fail  they  shall  report  the  case  to  the 
Principal,  who  may  inflict,  or  cause  to  be  inflicted,  such  corporal 
punishment  as  he  may  think  the  case  demands.  They  shall  keep  a 
daily  record  of  the  kind  and  cause  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
:ihall  report  all  the  facts  to  the  Superintendent, 
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10.  Whenever  pupils  are  suspeuded  or  excluded  from  the  schools, 
and  the  Superintendent,  upon  investigation,  re-admits  them  upon 
terms,  and  they  decline  to  return  to  school  upon  the  terms  imposed, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Principals  of  schools  to  report  the  names  of 
such  pupils  to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  by  him  at  once  reported  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  facts,  in  the  case. 

11.  Whenever  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil 
in  the  schools,  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  grade  and  age,  and 
cause  of  punishment,  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Su- 
perintendent who  shall  lay  these  reports  before  the  Executivf 
Committee,  for  such  action  as  that  committee  may  deem  proper. 

12.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  in  a  register  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  correct  account  of  the  name,  age,  attendance,  deportment, 
and  scholar-shippf  each  pupil,  and  shall  send,  quarterly,  a  rqport  of 
the  three  latter  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  signed  and  re- 
turned to  the  teacher. 

13.  Any  teacher  having  a  cause  for  grievance  against  another, 
should  lay  it  before  the  Local  Committee  for  adjustment,  subject  to 
appeal. 

14.  Teachers  shall  report  any  neglect  by  the  janitor  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  he  to  the  Superintendent. 

15.  Teachers  shall,  while  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  de- 
vote their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of-  the  schools. 

16.  No  teacher  shall  introduce  into  the  schools  sectarian  views  in 
religion,  or  partisan  or  sectional  views  in  politics,  under  penalty  ot 
removal. 

17.  The  advertising  in  school,  or  announcing,  of  public  meetings? 
or  entertainments  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  outside  enterprises  what. 
ever,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

PUPILS. 

• 

1.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  who. 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  reside  in  the  city,  and  ar% 
entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  City  Authoriiies,  to  a  parti«i- 
tion  in  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Scools,  shall  be  admitted  int4i 
the  school  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified,  by  obtaining  a 
certificate   from  the  Superintendent ;     Provided  aJwayft,  that  the v 
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are  not  laboring  under  any  contagious  disease^  and  have  been  vac- 
cinated. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  their 
parent  or  guardian,  and  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connection  with  any  of  the  Public  S.^.hools  unless  they  be  regularly 
furnished  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  otherwise,  within  one 
week  from  the  time  they  may  be  required,  with  books  and  other 
conveniences  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  All 
books  furnished  by  the  Board  to  pauper  children  must  be  returned 
to  the  teacher  upon  the  pupiFs  leaving  school. 

3.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  shall  be  such  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

Pupils  who  bring  to  the  school  any  paper,  periodical,  novel,  or 
other  book  having  no  connection  with  their  studies,  shall  do  it  at 
the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  same. 

4.  Pupils  shall  comply  with  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Government  of  the  School  to  M'hich  they  are  assigned,  and  they 
shall  submit  to  such  punishment  or  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  bad  conduct.  Should  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  upon  their  children  or  wards,  such  objec- 
tion must  be  made  known  in  advance  to  the  Superintendent  in 
writing,  and  upon  the  infraction  of  any  rule  by  such  pupil  he  or 
she  may  be  excluded  by  the  Principal,  at  his  discreticm,  and  rein- 
stuted  only  by  the  Local  Committee  or  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Profane  or  indecent  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  are 
positively  prohibited,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is 
required  ;  repeated  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  subject  the  pupil  to 
suspension. 

6.  Pupils  who  shall  deface  or  injure  any  of  the  school  property 
shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages.  Failure  to  do  this  within  two 
weeks  shall  subject  them  to  suspension,  and  they  shall  be  readmitted 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  any  examination  or 
public  exercise  of  the  school,,  without  permission  of  the  teacher, 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Local  Committee,  and  shall  not  be  jal- 
lowed  to  return,  or  enter  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Whenever  the  example  of  any  scholar  shall  become  injurious, 

from   indolence,  neglect  of  rules,  or  any    other  cause,  and  reforma- 
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tion  shall  appear  hopeless,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  he  rqiiested 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  sohool.  Should  he  disregard  this  re- 
quest, the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  Local  Committee  for  sus- 
pension. 

9.  Pupils  shall  go  directly  to  and  from  school,  and  abstain  from 
pliyingor  (juarreling  by  the  way,  boing  subject  to  the  regular  rules 
while  en  route. 

10.  Each  pupil  shall  be  assigned  a  seat  for  study,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  keep  it,  together  with  his  bopks,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  his  desk,  neat  and  in  good  order.  He  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  of  the  floor  in  the  vicinity  of  his  desk. 

11.  Pupils  may  enter  school  within  the  first  two  months  of  each 
term,  but  after  that  time  it  does  not  profit  them  and  injures  the 
classes,  and  the  Superintendent  will  admit  them  only  when,  .in  his 
opinion,  the  Hrcumstances  justify  it. 

12.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  is  enjoined  upon  all.  Any 
]>upil  who  is  absent  from  school  two  succeasive  dayn^  or  three  days  in 
one  week,  or  six  days  in  one  month,  unless  leave  of  absence  has 
been  previously  obtained,  or  a  satisfactory  excuse  given  by  the  pa- 
1  'it  or  guardian — or  who  is  frequently  tardy — shall  be  reported 
I. J  tough  the  Superintendent  to  the  Local  Committee  for  suspension. 

\:\,  Excuses  for  absence  or  tardiness,  and  requests  for  dismissal 
^  ore  the  close  of  the  school,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  pa- 
I'l  '.t  or  guardian. 

II.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  assemble  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
1  I  -'iiool  buildings  before  or  after  school  hours.  They  shall  start 
!..ui  home  in  the   morning  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school  buildings 

I  "ccn  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  roll-call,  and  shall  go  directly 
to  tiieir  ''Cats  and  observe  perfect  order. 

IT).  When  subject  to  suspension,  pupils  may  be  excluded  by  the 
t(\i(;her  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal,  the  cases  being  immedi- 
ate! v  referred  through  the  Superintendent  to  the  Local  Cominittee. 
Expulsions  require  the  action  of  the  Board. 

IG.  Pupils  or  parents  having  cause  for  complaint,  will  seek  re- 
<lri'ss  first  before  the  Principal  of  the  building,  and  if  not  satisfied, 
will*  lay  the  ease  before  the  Superintendent  or  the  Local  Com- 
iniltee,  subjeet  to  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committe. 

17.  Testimonials  of  scholarship  will  be  given  to  those  who  com- 
plete the  full  course  of  study,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  credit^ 
able  during  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
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